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DA FAKE. 


More than three years have elapsed since I undertook to pre- 
pare an Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. 
Although the more important parts of the ground were already 
familiar to me, other occupations prevented my being able to 
complete it until now. I ought, in the first instance, to guard 
against any misapprehension as to the scope of the work. It is 
not an Introduction to the Zeology, or to the Azstory, or even 
to the Study, of the Old Testament: in any of these cases, the 
treatment and contents would both have been very different. It is 
an Introduction to the Zzterature of the Old Testament; and what 
I conceived this to include was an account of the contents and 
structure of the several books, together with such an indication 
of their gezera/ character and aim as J could find room for in the 
space at my disposal! For it is not more than just to myself 
that I should state that by the terms of my agreement I was 
limited tn space: 1 had to do the best that I could within an 
average, for the longer books, of 20-25 pages. There have been 
many matters on which I would gladly have given fuller par- 
ticulars : there have been opinions which I should often have been 
glad to notice, or discuss more fully than I have done, if only 
out of respect for those who held them: but my limits have 
forbidden this, and I have repeatedly omitted, or abbreviated, 
what I had originally written—sometimes, no doubt, to the 
reader’s advantage, though not perhaps always so. Hence, while 
I am prepared to accept full responsibility for what I have said, 
for what I have of said I must put in a plea to be judged 
leniently. 

1The Theology of the Old Testament forms the subject of a separate 
volume in the present series, which has been entrusted to the competent 
hands of Professor A. B. Davidson, of the New College, Edinburgh, 
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A perfectly uniform treatment of the material has not been 
aimed at. The treatment has varied with the character of the 
different books. The contents of the prophetical and poetical 
books, for instance, which are less generally’ known than the 
history, properly so called, have been stated more fully than those 
- of the historical books: the legislative parts of the Pentateuch 
have also been described with tolerable fulness. The relation to 
one another of the parallel parts of the Old Testament has been 
explained in some detail, as these have often an important bear- 
ing upon the structure and authorship of the books concerned. 
Much attention has been paid to the lists of expressions charac- 
teristic of the style of particular writers. These have, in most 
cases been drawn up, and in all cases independently tested and 
verified, by myself; and care has been taken to exclude from 
them! words of slight or no significance. Distinctive types of style 
prevail in different parts of the Old Testament; and it is hoped 
that at least the more important of these types may thus be 
brought before the notice of students: though naturally the fudZ 
significance of such lists and their mutual bearing upon one another 
will only be apprehended by one familiar with the whole of the 
Old Testament, and able to view its parts in their true perspec- 
tive. It was impossible to avoid altogether the introduction of 
Hebrew words; nor indeed, as the needs of Hebrew students 
could not with fairness be entirely neglected, was it even desir- 
able to do so; but an endeavour has been made, by translation, 
to make the manner in which they are used intelligible to the 
English reader. 

Completeness has not been attainable. Sometimes, indeed, 
the grounds for a conclusion have been stated with approximate 
completeness; but generally it has been found impossible to 
mention more than the more salient or important ones. This 
is especially the case in the analysis of the Hexateuch. A full 
statement and discussion of the grounds for this belongs to a 
Commentary. Very often, however, it is believed, when the 
relation of different passages to each other has been pointed out 
briefly, a comparative study by the reader will suggest to him 
additional grounds for the conclusion indicated. A word should 
also be said on the method followed. A strict inductive method 
would have required a given conclusion to be preceded by an 

1 With the limitation! noted on'p. i167, n. 2. 
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enumeration of all the facts upon which it depends. This would 
have been impossible within the limits at the writer’s disposal, as 
well as tedious. The method pursued has thus often been to 
assume (on grounds not fully stated, but which have satisfied the 
author) the conclusion to be established, and _ to point to particu- 
lar salient facts, which exemplify it or presuppose its truth. The 
argument in the majority of cases is cumudative—a species of 
argument which is both the strongest and also the one which it 
is most frequently impossible to exhaust within reasonable 
compass. 

In the critical study of the Old Testament, there is an im- 
portant distinction, which should be kept in mind. It is that of 
degrees of probability. The probability of a conclusion depends 
upon the nature of the grounds on which it rests; and some 
conclusions reached by critics of the Old Testament are for 
this reason more probable than others: the facts at our disposal 
being in the former case more numerous and decisive than in the 
latter. It is necessary to call attention to this difference, because 
writers who seek to maintain the traditional view of the structure 
of the Old Testament sometimes point to conclusions which, 
from the nature of the case, are uncertain, or are propounded 
avowedly as provisional, with the view of discrediting all, as 
though they rested upon a similar foundation. But this is very 
far from being the case. It has been no part of my object to 
represent conclusions as more certain than is authorized by the 
facts upon which they depend; and I have striven (as I hope 
successfully) to convey to the reader the differences in this 
respect of which I am sensible myself. Where the premises 
satisfy me, I have expressed myself without hesitation or doubt ; 
where the data do not justify (so far as I can judge) a confident 
conclusion, I have indicated this by some qualifying phrase. I 
desire what I have just said to be applied in particular to the 
analysis of the Hexateuch. That the “ Priests’ Code” formed 
a clearly defined document, distinct from the rest of the Hexa- 
teuch, appears to me to be more than sufficiently established by 
a multitude of convergent indications; and I have nowhere 
signified any doubt on this conclusion. On the other hand, in 
the remainder of the narrative of Gen._Numbers and of Joshua, 
though there are facts which satisfy me that this also is not 
homogeneous, I believe that the analysis (from the nature of 
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the criteria on which it depends) is frequently uncertain,! and 
will, perhaps, always continue so. Accordingly, as regards 
“JE,” as I have more than once remarked, I do not desire to 
lay equal stress upon all the particulars of the analysis, or to 
be supposed to hold that the line of demarcation between its 
component parts is at every point as clear and certain as it is 
between P and other parts of the Hexateuch. 

Another point necessary to be borne in mind is that many 
results can only be approximate. Even where there is no ques- 
tion of the author, we can sometimes only determine the date 
within tolerably wide limits (eg. Nahum); and even where the 
limits are narrower, there may still be room for difference of 
opinion, on account of the different aspects of a passage which 
most strongly impress different critics (e.g. in some of the 
acknowledged prophecies of Isaiah). Elsewhere, again, grounds 
may exist sufficient to justify the negative conclusion, that a 
writing does not belong to a particular age or author, but not 
definite enough to fix positively the age to which it does belong, 
except within broad and general limits. In all such cases we 
must be content with approximate results, 

It is in the endeavour to reach definite conclusions upon the 
basis either of imperfect data, or of indications reasonably sus- 
ceptible of divergent interpretations, that the principal disagree- 
ments between critics have their origin. Language is sometimes 
used implying that critics are in a state-of internecine conflict 
with one another. This is not in accordance with the facts. 
There is a large area on which the daza are clear, and critics are 
agreed. And this area includes many of the most important 
results which criticism has reached. There is an area beyond 
this, where the data are complicated or ambiguous; and here it 
is not more than natural that independent judges should differ. 
Perhaps future study may reduce this margin of uncertainty. I 
make no claim to have admitted into the present volume only 
those conclusions on which all critics are agreed ; for naturally 


4See pp 14, 17 f., 36, 109 f., etc. The same admission is constantly 
made by Wellhausen, Kuenen, and other critics—most recently by Kautzsch 
and Socin in the second edition (1891) of the work named on p, 12, p. xi. 

2 It may not be superfluous to observe that, from allusions to the subject in 
contemporary literature, no accurate opinion can commonly be formed as to 
either the principles or the results of the critical study ef the Old Testament, 
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I have followed the guidance of my own judgment as to what 
was probable or not; but where alternative views appeared to 
me to be tenable, or where the opinion towards which I inclined 
only partially satisfied me, I have been careful to indicate this to 
the reader. I have, moreover, made it my aim to avoid specula- 
tion upon slight and doubtful da/a ; or, at least, if I have been 
unable absolutely to avoid it, I have stated distinctly of what 
nature the da/a are (e.g. p. 209 f.). 

Polemical references, with very few exceptions, I have avoided : 
in this case, the limitation of space coincided with my own in- 
clinations. It must not, however, be thought that, because I do 
not more frequently discuss divergent opinions, I am therefore 
unacquainted with them. I have been especially careful to 
acquaint myself with the views of Keil, and of other writers 
on the traditional side. Upon no occasion have I adopted what 
may be termed a critical as opposed to a conservative position, 
without weighing fully the arguments advanced in support of the 
latter, and satisfying myself that they were untenable. 

Naturally a work like the present is founded largely on the 
labours of previous scholars. Since Gesenius, in the early years 
of this century, inaugurated a new epoch in the study of Hebrew, 
there has been a succession of scholars, of the highest and most 
varied ability, who have been fascinated by the literature of 
ancient Israel, and have dedicated their lives to its elucidation. 
Each has contributed of his best: and those who come after 
stand upon the vantage-ground won for them by their pre- 
decessors. In exegesis and textual criticism, not less than in 
literary criticism, there has been a steady advance.! The /istorical 
significance of different parts of the Old Testament—the aim and 
drift of individual prophecies, for instance, or the relation to one 
another of parallel groups of laws—has been far more carefully 
observed than was formerly the case. While in fairness to 
myself I think it right to state that ny volume embodies the 
results of much independent work,—for I never accept the 
dictum or conclusion of any critic without satisfying myself, by 
personal study, that the grounds alleged in its support are 
adequate,—I desire at the same time to acknowledge my in- 


1 The progress in the two former may be measured approximately by the 
Revised Version, or (in some respects, more adequately) by the notes in the 
*«Variorum Bible” of Eyre & Spottiswoode., 
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debtedness to those who have preceded me, and facilitated my 
labours. The references will generally indicate who the author- 
ities are that have been principally of service to me; naturally 
they vary in different parts of the Old Testament. 

It does not fall within the scope of the present volume to deal 
with either the Theology or the History of the Old Testament, as 
such: nevertheless a few words may be permitted on them here. 

It is impossible to doubt that the main conclusions of critics 
with reference to the authorship of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment rest upon reasonings the cugency of which cannot be 
denied without denying the ordinary principles by which history 
is judged and evidence estimated. Nor can it be doubted that 
the same conclusions, upon any neutral field of investigation, 
would have been accepted without hesitation by all conversant 
with the subject: they are only opposed in the present instance 
by some theologians, because they are supposed to conflict with 
the requirements of the Christian faith. But the history of 
astronomy, geology, and, more recently, of biology,! supplies a 
warning that the conclusions which satisfy the common unbi- 
assed and unsophisticated reason of mankind prevail in the end. 
The price at which alone the traditional view can be maintained 
is too high.2 Were the difficulties which beset it isolated or 
occasional, the case, it is true, would be different: it could then, 
for instance, be reasonably argued that a fuller knowledge of the 
times might afford the clue that would solve them. But the 
phenomena which the traditional view fails to explain are too 
numerous for such a solution to be admissible; they recur so 
systematically, that some cause or causes, for which that view 
makes no allowance, must be postulated to account for them. 
The hypothesis of glosses and marginal additions is a superficial 
remedy: the fundamental distinctions upon which the main con- 
clusions of critics depend remain untouched. 

The truth, however, is that apprehensions of the. character 

1 Comp. the luminous and able treatment of this subject, on its theological 
side, by the late lamented Aubrey L. Moore in Science and the Faith (1889), 
esp. pp. xi-xlvii, and pp. 163-235. 

2 Of course there are many points at which tradition is not affected by 
criticism. I allude naturally to those in which the case is different. 

5 These distinctions, it ought to be understood, in works written in defence 


of the traditional position, are, asa rule, very imperfectly stated, even where 
they are not ignored altogether. 
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just indicated are unfounded. It is not the case that critical 
conclusions, such as those expressed in the present volume, are 
in conflict either with the Christian creeds or with the articles 
of the Christian faith. Those conclusions affect not the fact of 
revelation, but only its form. They help to determine the stages 
through which it passed, the different phases which it assumed, 
and the process by which the record of it was built up. They 
do not touch either the authority or the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament. They imply no change in respect 
to the Divine attributes revealed in the Old Testament; no 
change in the lessons of human duty to be derived from it; no 
change as to the general position (apart from the interpretation 
of particular passages) that the Old Testament points forward 
prophetically to Christ.1 That both the religion of Israel itself, 
and the record of its history embodied in the Old Testament, are 
the work of men whose hearts have been touched, and minds 
illumined, in different degrees,” by the Spirit of God, is manifest :3 
but the recognition of this truth does not decide the question of the 
author by whom, or the date at which, particular parts of the Old 
Testament were committed to writing; nor does it determine the 
precise literary character of a given narrative or book. No part 
of the Bible, nor even the Bible as a whole, is a logically articu- 
lated system of theology: the Bible is a “library,” showing how 
men variously gifted by the Spirit of God cast the truth which they 
received into many different literary forms, as genius permitted or 
occasion demanded,—into poetry of various kinds, sometimes 
national, sometimes individual, sometimes even developing a truth 
in a form approaching that of the drama; into prophetical dis- 

1 Comp. Prof. Sanday’s words in 7he Oracles of God (1891), p. 7—a volume 
which, with its counsels of wisdom and sobriety, I would gladly, if I might, 
adopt as the Preface to my own. 

2 I say, in different degrees ; for no one would attribute to the authors of 
some of the Proverbs, or of the Books of Esther or Ecclesiastes, the same 
degree of spiritual perception displayed, for example, by Deutero-Isaiah, 
or in the Psalms. 

2 So, for instance, Riehm, himself a critic, speaking of the Pentateuch as a 
record of revelation, remarks on the ‘‘immediate impression” of this char- 
acter which it makes, and continues: ‘‘ very one who so reads the Penta- 
teuch as to allow its contents to work upon his spirit, must receive the 
impression that a consciousness of God such as is here expressed cannot be 
derived from flesh and blood” (Zzz/ei/aung, § 28, ‘‘ Der Pentateuch als Offen- 
barungsurkunde”’) 
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courses, suggested mostly by some incident of the national life; 
into proverbs, prompted by the observation of life and manners ; 
into laws, prescribing rules for the civil and religious government 
of the nation; into narratives, sometimes relating to a distant or 
a nearer past, sometimes autobiographical; and (to include the 
New Testament) into letters, designed, in the first instance, to 
meet the needs of particular churches or individuals. It is 
probable that every form of literary composition known to the 
ancient Hebrews was utilised as a vehiclé of Divine truth, and is 
represented in the Old Testament.!. Hence the character of a 
particular part of the Old Testament cannot be decided by an 
@ priort argument as regards what it must be; it can only be 
determined by an application of the canons of evidence and 
probability universally employed in historical or literary investi- 
gation. None of the historians of the Bible claim supernatural 
enlightenment for the mazerza/s of their narrative :? it is reasonable, 
therefore, to conclude that these were derived by them from such 
human sources as were at the disposal of each particular writer ; 
in some cases from a writer’s own personal knowledge, in others 
from earlier documentary sources, in others, especially in those 
relating to a distant past, from popular tradition. It was the 
function of inspiration to guide the individual writer in the 
choice and disposition of his material, and in his use of it for the 
inculcation of special lessons. And in the productién of some 
parts of the Old Testament different hands co-operated, and have 
left traces of their work more or less clearly discernible. The 
whole is subordinated to the controlling agency of the Spirit of 
God, causing the Scriptures of the Old Testament to be profitable 

LTloAvmepas xual roruTpimrws TadU 5 Ocds AUAIoHs Tos TuTphoN ty FoIs 
xpoyrass, Heb. 1, 1. On the manifold Voice of God as heard in the Old 
Testament, the writer may be permitted to refer to a sermon preached by him at 
Cambridge on April 27, 1890, and printed in the supplement to the Cambridve 
Review, May 1, 1890. Seealso the Contemporary Review, Feb. 1890, p. 229 f. 

* The preface to St. Luke’s Gospel (Luke 1, 1-4) is instructive in this 
respect. St. Luke only claims for his narrative that he has used in its com- 
position the care and research of an ordinary historian. Comp. Sanday, /.c. 
pp: 72-75: “In all that relates to the Revelation of God and of His Will, the 
writers [of the Bible] assert for themselves a definite inspiration ; they claim 
to speak with an authority higher than their own. But in regard to the 
narrative of events, and to processes of literary composition, there is nothing 


so exceptional about them as to exempt them from the conditions to which 
other works would be exposed at the same place and time.” 
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“fur teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction, which is 
in righteousness :” but under this presiding influence scope is left 
for the exercise, in different modes and ways, of the faculties 
ordinarily employed in literary composition. ‘There is a human 
factor in the Bible, which, though quickened and sustained by 
the informing Spirit, is never wholly absorbed or neutralized by 
it; and the limits of its operation cannot be ascertained by an 
arbitrary @ frior¢ determination of the methods of inspiration ; 
the only means by which they can be ascertained is by an 
assiduous and comprehensive study of the facts presented by the 
Old Testament itself. 


1 Two principles, once recognized, will be found to solve nearly all the 
difficulties which, upon the traditional view of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, are insuperable, viz.—(1) that in many parts of these books we 
have before us ¢vadi¢éons, in which the original representation has been 
insensibly modified, and sometimes (especially in the later books) coloured by 
the associations of the age in which the author recording it lived ; (2) that 
some freedom was used by ancient historians in placing speeches or dis- 
courses in the mouths of historical characters. In some cases, no doubt, 
such speeches agreed substantially with what was actually said; but often 
they merely develop at length, in the style and manner of the narrator, what 
was handed down only as a compendious report, or what was deemed to be 
consonant with the temper and aim of a given character on a particular 
occasion. No satisfactory conclusions with respect to the Old Testament 
will be arrived at without due account being taken of these two principles. 
Should it be feared that the first of these principles, if admitted, might 
imperil the foundations oi the Christian faith, it is to be pointed out that the 
records of the New Testament were produced under very different historical 
conditions; that while in the Old Testament, for example, there are 
instances in which we can have no assurance that an event was recorded 
until many centuries after its occurrence, in the New Testament the interval 
at most is not more than 30-50 years. Viewed in the light of the unique 
personality of Christ, as depicted both in the common tradition, embodied in 
the Synoptic Gospels and in the personal reminiscences underlying the fourth 
Gospel, and also as piesupposed by the united testimony of the Apostolic 
writers belonging almost to the same generation, the circumstances are such 
as to forbid the supposition that the facts of our Lord’s life on which the 
fundamental truths of Christianity depend can have been the growth of mere 
tradition, or are anything else than strictly historical. The same canon of 
historical criticism which authorizes the assumption of tradition in the Old 
Testament, forbids it—except within the narrowest limits, as in some of the 
divergences apparent between the parallel narratives of the Gospels—in the 
case of the New Testament. 

It is an error to suppose, as seems sometimes to be done, that topographical 
exploiation, or the testimony of Inscriptions, supplies a refutation of critical 
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It is objected, however, that some of the conclusions of critics 
respecting the Old Testament are incompatible with the authority 
of our blessed Lord, and that in loyalty to Him we are pre- 
cluded from accepting them. That our Lord appealed to the 
Old Testament as the record of a revelation in the past, and as 
pointing forward to Himself, is undoubted ; but these aspects of 
the Old Testament are perfectly consistent with a critical view of 
its structure and growth. That our Lord in so appealing to it 
designed to pronounce a verdict on the authorship and age of its 
different parts, and to foreclose all future inquiry into these 
subjects, is an assumption for which no sufficient ground can be 
alleged. Had such been His aim, it would have been out of 
harmony with the entire method and tenor of His teaching. 
In no single instance (so far as we are aware) did He anticipate 
the results of scientific inquiry or historical research. The aim 
of His teaching was a religious one; it was to set before men 
the pattern of a perfect life, to move them to imitate it, to bring 
them to Himself. He accepted, as the basis of His teaching, 
the opinions respecting the Old Testament current around Him: 
He assumed, in His allusions to it, the premises which His 
opponents recognised, and which could not have been questioned 
(even had it been necessary to question them) without raising 
issues for which the time was not yet ripe, and which, had they 
been raised, would have interfered seriously with the paramount 
purpose of His life There is no record of the question, 
whether a particular portion of the Old Testament was written 
by Moses, or David, or Isaiah, having been ever submitted to 


conclusions respecting the books of the Old Testament. The Biblical records 
possess exactly that degree of historical and topographical accuracy which 
would be expected from the circumstances under which all reasonable critics 
hold that they were composed. The original sources of Samuel and Kings, 
for instance, being the work of men familiar with Palestine, describe localities 
there with precision: the chronology, being (in many cases) added subse- 
quently, is in several respects in irreconcilable conflict with contemporary 
Inscriptions (cf. Sanday, Zc. p. 93 or the note in the writer’s /sazah, p. 13). 
Mr. Girdlestone, in Zhe Foundations of the Bible (1890), partly from an in- 
exact knowledge of the facts, partly through misapprehension of what critics 
really hold, employs himself largely in beating the air. 

' On Ps. 110, see the note, p. 362 f. ; and especially the discussion of our 
Lord’s reference to this Psalm in the seventh of Mr. Gore’s ‘‘ Bampton 
Lectures.” It does not seem requisite for the present purpose, as, indeed, 
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Him; and had it been so submitted, we have no means of 
knowing what His answer would have been. The purposes for 
which our Lord appealed to the Old Testament, its prophetic 
significance, and the spiritual lessons deducible from it, are not, 
as has been already remarked above, affected by critical 
inquiries. Criticism in the hands of Christian scholars does not 
banish or destroy the inspiration of the Old Testament ; it pze- 
supposes it; it seeks only to determine the conditions under which 
it operates, and the literary forms through which it manifests 
itself; and it thus helps us to frame truer conceptions of the 
methods which it has pleased God to employ in revealing Himself 
to His ancient people of Israel, and in preparing the way for 
the fuller manifestation of Himself in Christ Jesus. 


oN sane OS 


Fune 18, 1891. 


within the limits of a Preface it would not be possible, te consider whether 
our Lord, as man, possessed all knowledge, or whether a limitation in this, as 
in other respects,—though not, of course, of such a kind as to render Him 
fallible as a teacher, —was involved in that gracious act of condescension, in 
virtue of which He was willing ‘‘in all things to be made like unto His 
brethren” (Heb. 2, 17). On this subject a reference to the sixth of the 
Lectures just mentioned must suffice. The questions touched upon in the 
latter part of the preceding Preface are also thoughtfully handled by Bishop 
Moorhouse in his volume entitled, Zhe 7eaching of Christ (1891), Sermons 
i. and ii. And since this note was in type, there have appeared two essays, 
one by A. Plummer, D.D., in the Zxfositor for July 1891, on ‘* The Advance 
of Christ in 20@/z,” the other Az Inquiry into the Nature of our Lora’s 
knowledge as man, by the Rev. W. S. Swayne, with a Preface by the Bishop 
of Salisbury, each meriting calm and serious consideration, 
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P. 1, add: Fr. Tuch, Commentar «iber die Genesis, zweite Aufi., 6 porgt 
vor Prof. Dr. A. Arnold nebst einem Nachwort von A. Merx (1871); G. J. 
Spurrell, Votes on the Hebrew Text of Genesis, Oxford 1887. On the 
Cosmogony of Gen. I, see an article by the present writer in the Zxfoszior, 
Jan. 1886, where other literature on the subject is referred to, and his criti- 
cism of Prof. Dana’s theory in the Andover (U.S. A.) Review, 1887, p. 639 ff. ; 
Prof. C. Pritchard, Occasional Notes of an Astronomer, 1890, p. 257 ff. 

P. 2, add: W. W. Graf Baudissin, Die Gesch. des Alttest. Priesterthums 
(1889), to be compared with Kautzsch’s review in the Stud. u. Krit. 1890, 
pp. 767-786, or Kuenen’s in the 7heol. Tijdschrift, 1890, pp. 1-42; and the 
discriminating article of C. G. Montefiore in the /ew7sh’ Quarterly Review, 
Jan. 1891, entitled ‘‘ Recent Criticism upon Moses and the Pentateuchal 
Narratives of the Decalogue.” Reuss’ Gesch. der hel. Schr. AT.s appeared 
in a 2nd ed. 1890; vol. ii. of Riehm’s Zzleztung was published in 1890. 

It may be of assistance to the reader who desires to pursue further the 
critical study of the historical Books, to state that of the works here 
mentioned, the two most important for his purpose are, for the Hexateuch, 
Wellh.’s Composition and the Commentaries of Dillmann ; and for Judges 
and Samuel, Wellh.’s Compostton and Budde’s Richter und Samuel (see p. 
xx). A discriminating study of these works, and judgment onthe points upon 
which they differ, are the necessary foundation of all further progress, 

The grounds for the principal critical conclusions respecting the Hexateuch 
are stated, lucidly and moderately, and with greater fulness than was possible 
in the present volume, in a series of papers by Prof. H. Vuilleumier in the 
Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie (Lausanne), 1882 (Jan. May, July, 
Sept. Nov.), 1883 (Jan. Mar.), 1884 (May). It is understood that an English 
translation of these papers is likely to appear shortly. 

On the Zext and Versiows of the OT., the most recent information is to be 
found in Wellhausen’s edition of Bleek’s Ainleitung, 1878, p. 563 ff. ; 1886, 
p. 523 ff.1 See also the present writer’s Motes on Samuel, p. xxxvi ff., with 


1 In the 1878 edition of this work, parts, esp. those relating to Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings, were rewritten by Wellhausen; the 1886 edition, 
except p. 523ff., is a reprint of Bleek’s work (which the editor—see p. v.— 
still regards as a useful introduction to the critical study of the OT.), Well- 
hausen's contributions to the previous edition being now incorpozated in his 
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the references. Much information, especially bibliographical, for which no 
space could be found in the present volume, is also contained in Dr. C. H. 
H. Wright’s Zitvoduction to the Old Testament, published in the ‘‘ Theo- 
logical Educator” (ed. 2, 1891). And C. A. Briggs’ Biblical Study, its 
principles, methods, and history, together with a Catalogue of books of reference 
(ed. 3, 1891), will be found a comprehensive and valuable guide to the subject 
with which it deals. 

P. 9, 1. 13 p. 12, lines 9, 10. To obviate misunderstanding, i should have 
been stated explicitly that it is the adsolute use of ‘‘ Elohim” (God) which 
is here referred to as characteristic of P and (largely) of E. The term, as 
qualified by a genitive, or possessive pronoun (e.g. ‘‘ God of Israel,” ‘‘ thy 
God,” ‘* your God ”), is used quite freely by J; the personal name, Jehovah, 
—or rather, as it should strictly be represented in English, Yahwé,—as is well 
known, not admitting of being so qualified. 

Ps 125 70fe = Hd. 2, 189%. 

P. 20, add: B. W. Bacon in the Jourz. of Bibl. Lit. 1890, p. 161 ff. 

P. 36f. See also Montefiore, as cited above, pp. 276-291. 

P. 151, add (chiefly on the Zext of Judges): K. Budde, in the Theol. 
Literaturzeitung, 1884, col. 211-16, 

Pp. 151, 162, add: K. Budde, Die Biicher Richter und Samuel, thre 
Quellen und thr Aufbau, 1890 (a reprint of the essays here referred to, 
together with additional matter, completing the author’s critical analysis of 
these two Books). 

P. 182, 1. 4 ff. The passage, as restored with closer adhesion to the existing 
Hebrew text, may be seen also in Cheyne’s Origin and Religious Contents of 
the Psalter (1891), pp. 193, 212. The contrast between the ancient poetic 
fragment and the noble, but much later prayer, couched in a flowing Deutero- 
nomic style, with which the compiler of the Book of Kings has united it, is 
very noticeable. 

P. 194. The translation of Delitzsch’s /esaza referred to is that of the 
fourth edition, published by T. & T. Clark. The translation published by 
Hodder & Stoughton is from the ¢iz7d edition, and does not contain the 
alterations and additions introduced by the author into his fourth edition. — 
See also Cheyne’s article, ‘‘ Isaiah,” in the Azcyclopedia Britannica (1881). 

P. 195, 1. 4: translated (T. & T. Clark, 1891). Of Schultz’s compre- 
hensive work, mentioned in 1. 6, a translation is also announced as in prepara- 
tion. Add: Ed. Riehm, Alttestamentliche Theologie, 1890. 

P, 223 ff. See G. A. Smith, Zhe Book of /saiah, ii. pp. 1-25, where it is 
shown in particular that the early successes of Cyrus are implied by the 
prophet’s argument to be already historical facts. 

P. 231, mote. On the figure of ‘Jehovah’s servant,” see also Riehm, 
Alttest. Theol. § 84. 


Ree gor. 9d rN Jon. 1, 8 was not cited, as the clause ‘‘ for whose 
cause this evil is upon us” is omitted in codd. B 8 of LXX, and is regarded 
by some modern scholars as a gloss explanatory of soya in’ Vo 7 echt be 


getiuine, it materially strengthens the argument of p. 301 (see p. 445, 7.). 
P. 337, add: A. F. Kirkpatrick, Zhe Psalms (Book i.), in the Cambridge 
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Bible for Schools (1891). The appearance, as I am revising these .4ddenda, 
of Prof. Cheyne’s ‘* Bampton Lectures” on the Psalms, makes me regret that 
I had not the advantage of having his volume before me while writing 
chapter vii, At the same time, I hope that what I have there said may not 
be deemed unsuitable as an ‘‘ introduction ” to the more complete discussion 
of the problems presented by the Book of Psalms. 

P. 341, 1. 9 from bottom, add: Ps. 92, 10. 93, 3. 94, 3. 113, 1; cf. 67, 4. 6. 

P. 351, 4ottom, It is observable that the verb N¥} (whence M¥ID ‘ pre- 


centor”’—only in the titles to Psalms, and Hab. 3, 19—is derived) is used 
otherwise only by the Chronicler—most often in the general sense of preside 
over, superintend (1 Chr. 23, 4. 2 Chr..2, 2. 18 [H. 1. 17]. 34, 12. 13. Ezr, 3, 
8 91), once with special reference to music, Zo ead (1 Chr. bee 2ikel eee lueis 
remarkable, if the word had been in use earlier, that it should not have 
occurred, at least in its more general sense, in pre-exilic writings; but in 
2 Chr. 2, 2». 18> [Heb. 1°. 17>] it is sebstztuted for the older word 749 used 
in 1 Ki. 5, 16[Heb. 30]. See more fully the writer’s note in Prof. Sanday’s 
Oracles of God, ed. 2, p. 146 ff. 

P. 385, add: A. Dillmann, “‘ Textkritisches zum Buche Ijob” in the 
Sitzungsberichte der Kon.-Preuss. Akad. der Wiss. 1890, p. 1345 ff. [an 
elaborate criticism of Dr. Hatch’s Essay]. 

P. 437, 2. 4. So also Dr. W. Wright, Arad. Gr. i. § 233, Rem. ¢, who 


Sie 


compares i, tl) @ deep investigator, 


P. 447, z. 1. 2. The Rabbinical quotations from Ben-Sira have been 
re-edited, with greater completeness, by S. Schechter in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, July 1891. 

P. 449, add: B. Jacob, ‘* Das Buch Esther bei den LXX,” ZATW. 1890, 
p. 241 ff. 

P. 458, add: A. Bludau, De Alex. Interpr. Libri Dan. indole critica 
et hermeneutica, 1891. 

P. 46:1. The ‘‘ abomination of desolation” of 1 Macc. 1, 54. 59, as seems 
clear from the terms used, was a small heathen altar: of the expression 
DOW pypw in Dan. 12, 11 (cf. 9, 27. 11, 31), a not improbable explanation 


has been suggested by E. Nestle, ZATW. 1884, p. 248 (see also Cheyne, 
Origin of the Psalter, p. 105). 

P. 483. It may interest the philological student to know that the pron. 
DN (Dan. Ezr.) occurs in the Corp. Jnscr. Sem. ii. 1, No. 145 B; 197 (Ezr.) 
ib. Nos. 137 B (as a suffix), 145 B, 149 A: ibn 2b. Nos. 137 A, B, appears to 
be a variant of wx (Dan.). The inscriptions quoted are all from Egypt. 


P. 498 f, In view of the s¢y/e of the additions in Chronicles, Mr. Girdle- 
stone’s theory of their origin (/ouwndations of the Bible, pp. 31, 32, 34, 119; 
120) will be seen to be an ill-considered one, 
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P. 10, |. 10: for Joseph read Jacod, 

P. 12, 1. 4 from bottom: forican seldom claim vead can in many cases not 
claim. (The Editor, deeming this sentence ambiguous as it originally stood, 
altered it after it had been marked for press, and inadvertently introduced a 
sense not intended by the writer.) 

. 28, 1, 2: insert 7 at the extreme end of the J line. 

. 29, 1. 12 from bottom: for the Ark vead Aaron. 

WOT lae2On 707, 1 2,eub. 2On 22)7 CA elon 25 nO oes. 

. 35, l. 14 from bottom : for 7-14 read 9-14. 

249, 1. 6: for is read it is. 

255,). 5: for if. read t, rf. 

. 279, 1. 6: for 23, 10 vead 29, 10. 

320, 1. 16: for accomplished. The, read ae eae the. 
. 445, J. 3: for 5, 16 read 10, 16. 

. 505, No. 33, 1. 4: for 8, 23 read 9, 23. 
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ABBREVIATIONS, 


KAT, =(Eb. Schrader) Die Ketlinschritten und das AT.,—transiated 
ander the title Zhe Cumetform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, London 
1885, 1888 (the standard work on the subject). 

OTIC. = (W. R. Smith) Zhe Old Testament in the Jewish Church. 

QPS .=Queen’s Printers’ Bible (otherwise called the Variorum Bible), 
ed. 3, 1889, published by Eyre & Spottiswoode ::—the OT. edited by the 
present writer and Prof. T, K. Cheyne. 

RV. = Revised Version of the Old Testament (1885). 

ZATW, = Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, edited by B. 
Stade. 

ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 

The symbol P is explained on p. 9; J, E, and JE on p. 12; H onp. 45; 
D? on p. 97. 

The citations of Biblical passages are accommodated throughout to the 
English version, except sometimes where the reference is more particularly 
toa Hebrew term. (As is well known, the division of chapters is in certain 
places not the same in the Hebrew as in the English Bible; and the title to 
a Psalm, where it consists of more than two words, is reckoned generally in 
the Hebrew as z. 1.) 

The dagger (}), attached to a list of passages, indicates that it includes all 
instances of the word or phrase referred to, occurring in the OT. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, AND 
THE GROWTH OF THE CANON, ACCORDING TO THE JE Ws. 


Ir is sometimes supposed that conclusions such as_ those 
expressed in the present volume on the age and authorship 
of certain parts of the Old Testament are in conflict with trust- 
worthy historical statements derived from ancient Jewish sources, 
This, however, is not the case. (On the authorship of the 
Books of the OT., as on the completion of the Canon of the 
OT., the Jews possess no ¢radition worthy of real credence or 
regard, but only vague and uncertain reminiscences, intermingled 
often with idle speculations. 

Of the steps by which the Canon of the Old Testament was 
formed, little definite is known.? \It is, however, highly probable 
that the tripartite division of thé books, current from antiquity 
among the Jews, has an historical basis, and corresponds to 
three stages in the process ; and it has accordingly been adopted 
in the present volume. It ought only to be stated that, though 
the books belonging to one division are never (by the Jews) 
transferred to another, in the case of the Prophets and the 
“‘Kethubim” (Hagiographa), certain differences of arrangement 
have sometimes prevailed. In the Talmud (Béla bathra 14") 
the arrangement of the ‘‘ Latter” Prophets is Jer. Ez. Is, the XII; 
and this order is commonly observed in German and French 


1 For further information on the subject of the following pages, the reader 
is referred to the learned and elaborate article by Strack, ‘‘ Kanon des Alten 
Testaments,” in Herzog’s Hucycl. (ed. 2) vol. vii. (1880). See also Dillmann, 
“Ueber die Bildung u. Sammlung heiliger Schriften des AT.,” in the 
Jahrb, f. Deutsche Theol. 1858, pp. 419-91; and Jul. Fiirst, Der Kanon des 
AT, nach den Ueberlieferungen im Talmud u. Midrash (1868), The most 
recent work on the subject is G. Wildeboer, Die itstehung des Alttestament- 
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MSS. The Massoretic scholars (7-9 cent.) placed Isaiah -first ; 
and the order sanctioned by them is adopted in the ancient 
MS., now at St. Petersburg, and bearing a date = A.D. 916, in 
Spanish MSS., and in the printed editions of the Hebrew Bible. 
The Talmudic arrangement of the Hagiographa is Ruth, Ps. Job, 
Prov. Eccl. Song, Lam. Dan. Est. Ezra,! Chr. ; and this order is 
found in MSS.; the Massorites, followed (as a rule) by Spanish 
MSS., adopted the order Chr. Ps. Job, Prov. Ruth, Song, Eccl. 
Lam. Est. Dan. Ezr.: German MSS. have generally the order 
followed in printed editions of the Hebrew Bible (and in the 
present volume), Ps. Prov. Job, the 5 Megz/loth,? Dan. Ezr. Chr. 
Other variations in the arrangement of the Hagiographa are also 
to be found in MSS. The following are the earliest and principal 
passages bearing on the subject :— 

1. The Proverbs of Jesus, the son of Sirach (¢. 200 B.c.), were 
translated into Greek by the grandson of the author, ¢. 130 B.c., 
who prefixed to them a preface, in which he speaks of “the 
law and the prophets, and the others, who followed upon them” 
(kal tOv dAAwy Tv Kat’ aiTods KoAovOyKdTwY), to the study of 
whose writings his grandfather had devoted himself, ‘the law 
and the prophets, and the other books of our fathers (kat 7a 
dAXda marpia BiBdua),” “the law, the prophets, and the rest of 
the books (kat 7a Aouad Tov BiBdiwv).” This passage appears 
to recognise the threefold division of the Jewish Canon, the 
indefinite expression following ‘‘the prophets” representing 
(presumably) the miscellaneous collection of writings known 
now as the Hagiographa. (In view of the fact that the tripartite 
division was afterwards generally recognised by the Jews, and 
that two of the names are the same, it may be taken as a 
tolerably decisive indication that this division was established 
¢. 130 B.C., if not in the days of the translator’s grandfather him- 
self. ) It does not, however, show that the Hagiographa was 
already completed, as we now have it; it would be entirely con- 
sistent with the terms used, for instance, if particular books, as 
Esther, or Daniel, or Ecclesiastes, were only added to the collec- 
tion subsequently. 

2. The znd Book of Maccabees opens with two letters (1, 1—2, 

1 Including ‘‘ Nehemiah” (p. 484). 


? Jn the order in which they are read in the synagogue (p, 409), viz. Song, 
Ruth, Lam. Eccl. Est. 
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18), purporting to have been sent by the Palestinian Jews in 
B.C. 144 to their brethren in Egypt. The second of these letters, 
after the mention of certain apocryphal anecdotes connected with 
Jeremiah and Nehemiah, continues as follows :— 


‘The’ same things were also reported in the public archives and in the 
records relating to Nehemiah; and how, founding a library, he gathered 
together the things concerning the kings and prophets, and the (writings) of 
David, and letters of kings about sacred gifts.1 And in like manner Judas 
also gathered together for us all those writings that had been scattered (ra 
diamemroxorx) by reason of the war that we had; and they remain with us. 
If, therefore, ye have need thereof, send some to fetch them unto you” 


(2, 13-15). 


These letters, whether they were prefixed to what follows by 
the author of the rest of the book, or by a later hand, are allowed 
on all hands to be spurious and full of untrustworthy matter ;? 
and the source referred to in the extract just cited—probably 
some pseudepigraphic writing —is in particular discredited by 
the legendary character of the other statements for which it is 
quoted as an authority. The passage may, however, contain 
an indistinct reminiscence of an early stage in the formation of 
a canon,—‘‘the things relating to the kings and prophets” 
being a general designation of the writings (or some of them), 
now known as the “Former” and “ Latter” Prophets, ra rod 
Aaveid being some part of the Psalter, and the “letters of kings 
respecting offerings” being (possibly) documents, such as those 
excerpted in the Book of Ezra, respecting edicts issued by the 
Persian kings in favour of the Temple. But even though the 
statement be accepted as historical, manifestly the greater part 
of the Hagiographa would not be included in Nehemiah’s collec- 
tion. And from the expression “founding a “brary,” it would 
naturally be inferred that Nehemiah’s aim was the collection and 
preservation of ancient national literature generally, rather than 
the determination, or selection, of such books as deserved the 
authority which we now express by the term “canonical.” The 
utmost that follows from the passage is that, according to the 


i eLnyovyro M2 wal tv rails dvaypudais xal bv sols drouvnuuriowols Trois nar roy 
Neculiay rh aire, nal ws naruparrouevos PiPAsobanuny txiovviyays Te mepl Tor 
Bacireoy nut xpopnray nul re Tov Aavild xual imiorords Bacirzwy epi avadnuaray. 

2 The Speaker’s Comm. on the Apocrypha, i. p. 5413 cf. Schiirer, Gesch, 
des Jiid. Volkes im Zettalter Jesu Christi, ii. p. 741. 
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unknown author of the documents quoted, the books (or some of 
them) now constituting the second division of the Canon (the 
“ Prophets”), and certain writings attributed to David, were 
collected together under Nehemiah, and that they formed part 
of a larger collection founded by him. But the origin of the 
statement is too uncertain, and its terms are too indefinite, for 
any far-reaching conclusion to be founded upon it. 

3. The Fourth Book of Ezra. In this apocryphal book, written, 
as is generally agreed, towards the close of the 1st cent. a.D.,} 
Ezra, shortly before his death, is represented as lamenting to 
God that the Law is burnt, and as craving from Him the ability 
to re-write it, in order that after his decease men may not be left 
. destitute of Divine instruction—“ But if I have found grace in 
Thy sight, send the Holy Ghost into me, and I shall write all 
that hath been done in the world since the beginning, even the 
things which were written in Thy law, that men may find Thy 
path, and that they which will live in the latter days may live” 
(14, 21f.). God grants Ezra’s request: he prepares writing 
materials and five skilled scribes; the next day he hears a voice 
saying to him, “Ezra, open thy mouth, and drink that I give 
thee to drink” [cf. Ezek. 1, 3], after which we read :— 


‘Then opened I my mouth, and, behold, He reached me a full cup, which 
was full, as it were, with water, but the colour of it was like fire. And I 
took it and drank: and when I had drunk of it, my heart uttered under- 
standing, and wisdom grew in my heart, for my spirit strengthened my 
memory ; and my mouth was opened, and shut no more. The Highest gave 
understanding unto the five men, and they wrote by course the things that 
were told them, in characters which they knew not,? and they sat forty days ; 
they wrote in the daytime, and at night they ate bread. As for me, I spake 
in the day, and by night I held not my tongue. In forty days they wrote 
94° books. And it came to pass, when the forty days were fulfilled, that the 


1 Speaker's Comm. on the Apocrypha, i. p. 81; Schiirer, ii. 656 f. 

? So the Syriac Version (the original text of 4 Ezr. is not extant): similarly 
the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Armenian (Hilgenfeld, AZessias Jedaorunt, 1869, 
pp. 260, 321, 376, 432). The allusion is to the change of character, from 
the old type, known from the Siloam inscription and Phcenician inscriptions, 
to the so-called ‘‘ square” type, which was attributed by tradition to Ezra. 
In point of fact, the transition was a gradual one, and not completed till 
long after Ezra’s time. See the writer’s Motes on Samuel, p. ix. ff. 

3.So the Syr. Eth. Arab. Arm. The Vulgate has ‘‘204.” Comp. W 
R. Smith, OZ/C. p. 407. : 
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Highest spake, saying, The first that thou hast written! publish openly, that 
the worthy and the unworthy may read it: but keep the 70 last that thou 
mayest deliver them only to such as be wise among the people; for in them 
is the spring of understanding, the fountain of wisdom, and the stream of 
knowledge. And I did so” (zd. vv. 39-48). 


The same representation is frequently alluded to by the 
Fathers,? being derived in all probability from the passage of 
Ezra just quoted. The point to be observed is that it contains 
no statement respecting either a completion of the Canon, or 
even a collection, or redaction, of such sacred books as were 
extant in Ezra’s time: according to the representation of the 
writer, the books were actually destroyed, and Ezra re-wrote 
them by Divine inspiration. Moreover, not only did he re-write 
the 24 canonical books of the Old Testament, he re-wrote 70 
apocryphal books as well, which are placed upon an equal, or, 
indeed (v. 46f.), upon a higher level than the Old Testament 
itself! No argument is needed for the purpose of showing that 
this legend is unworthy of credit: the crudely mechanical theory 
of inspiration which it implies is alone sufficient to condemn it. 
Nor can it be determined with any confidence what germ of fact, 
if any, underlies it. It is, however, observable that there are traces 
in the passage of a twofold representation : according to one (wv. 
20-32), Ezra is regarded only as the restorer of the Law, accord- 
ing to the other (v. 44), he is regarded as the restorer of the 
entire Old Testament (and of the 70 apocryphal books besides). 

1 7,e, the 24 canonical Books of the OT., according to the regular Jewish 
computation (Strack, p. 434), viz. Gen. Ex. Lev. Num. Dt. Josh. Jud. Sam. 
Kings, Jer. Ez. Is. the XII, Ruth, Ps. Job, Prov. Eccl. Song, Lam, Dan. 
Est. Ezr. Chr. 

2 Zig. Tren. adv. her. iii. 21, 2 (af. Euseb. 5, 8); Clem. Al. i. 21, p. 392. 
See other references in Strack, p. 415. That the passage in Irenzeus has no 
reference to a completion of the Canon by Ezra, and is based upon no inde- 
pendent source, is shown clearly by Strack, p. 415, from the context: after 
speaking of the marvellous manner in which, according to the legend, the 
LXX translators, working independently, agreed verbally in their results, 
bore noah ree wapyra tbvn yruveu bri nar torlavoay rod beod cioly hpmnveryctyon oof 
ypxdai, Irenzeus continues, ‘‘Nor is there anything remarkable in God’s 
having thus acted ; for, after the sacred writings had been destroyed (diapbup- 
say ray ypaueav) in the exile under Nebuchadnezzar, when the Jews after 70 
years had returned to their own country, He, in the days of Artaxerxes, 
inspired Ezra the priest, of the tribe of Levi, to rearrange (avard¥acdai) all 
the words of the prophets who had gone before, and to restore (éroxara- 
aries) to the people the legislation of Moses.” 
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The first of these representations agrees with a tradition recorded 
elsewhere in Jewish literature, ey expressed in much less 
extravagant language (Succah 20%); ‘The Law was forgotten out 
of Israel: Ezra came up [Ezr. \ 6], and established it.”? 
Whether this statement is simply based upon the phrase in Ezr. 
7, 6, that Ezra was ‘“‘a ready scribe in the law of Moses” (cf. 
vv. 11. 21), or whether it embodies an independent tradition, 
may be uncertain : there exists no ground whatever for questioning 
the testimony of the compiler of the Book of Ezra, which drzmgs 
Ezra into connexion with the Law. ‘This, no doubt, is the historical 
basis of the entire representation : £zra, the priest and scribe, was 
in some way noted for his sevice in connexion with the Law, 
the recollection of which was preserved by tradition, and (in 
4 Ezr.) extended to the entire Old Testament. What these 
services were, we do not certainly know: they may have been 
merely directed towards promoting the observance of the law 
(cf. Neh. 8-10); but the term “scribe,” and the form of the 
representation in 4 Ezr. (in so far as this may be supposed to 
rest upon a historical foundation), would suggest that they were 
of a literary character: it would not, for instance, be inconsistent 
with the terms in which he is spoken of in the OT. to suppose 
that the final redaction and completion of the Priests’ Code, or 
even of the Pentateuch generally, was his work. But the passage 
supplies no historical support for the supposition that Ezra had 
any part either in the collection (or editing) of the OT. books 
generally, or in the completion of the OT. Canon. 

4. The Talmud. Here the celebrated passage is in the Baba 
bathra 14», which, after describing the order of the books of 
the OT., as cited above, continues thus :— 


“* And who wrote them? Moses wrote his own book and the section con- 
cerning Balaam,? and Job. Joshua wrote his own book and eight verses of 
the Law. Samuel wrote his own book and Judges and Ruth. David wrote 
the Book of Psalms, at the direction of * ten elders, viz. Adam,> Melchizedek,® 


1 Comp. Delitzsch, Z. fair Luth. Theol. 1877, p. 446. 

2 Nu, 22, 2—25, 9. Named specially, as it seems, on account of its not 
being directly connected with the subject of the law (so Rashi [11th cent. | in 
his commentary on the passage). 

3 Dt. 34, 5-12. foot by. See p. 505, No. 34. 

5 The Jews ascribe Ps. 139 to Adam ! $Ps. P10; 
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Abraham,! Moses, Heman, Jeduthun, Asaph, and the three sons of Korah. 
Jeremiah wrote his own book and the Book of Kings and Lamentations. 
Hezekiah and his college wrote Isaiah, Proverbs, the Song of Songs, and 
Qohéleth (Ecclesiastes). The Men of the Great Synagogue wrote Ezekiel, 
the XII (Minor Prophets), Daniel, and Esther. Ezra wrote his own book 
and the genealogies of the Book of Chronicles as far as himself.” ? 


By the college, or company (ny'n), of Hezekiah, are meant, 
no doubt, the literary associates of the king mentioned in Prov. 
25,1. The “Great Synagogue,” according to Jewish tradition, 
was a permanent council, established by Ezra, which continued 
to exercise authority in religious matters till about B.c. 200. But 
the statements respecting it are obscure and vague: already 
critics of the last century doubted whether such a permanent 
body ever really existed; and in the opinion of many modern 
scholars all that is told about it is fiction, the origin of which lies 
in the (historical) narrative in Neh. 8—1o of the convocation 
which met at Jerusalem and subscribed the covenant to observe 
the law. Into the further discussion of this question it is not 
necessary for our present purpose to enter. ‘The entire passage 
is manifestly destitute of historical value. Not only is it late in 
date ; it is discredited by the character of its contents themselves. 


1 Ps. 89. Jewish exegesis understood (falsely) the ‘‘ righteous man from 
the East (M7}01D)”’ in Is. 41, 2 of Abraham : Ps. 89 is ascribed by the title to 
Ethan the Zzahz/e (N38); and upon the supposition that the word "771& 
is connected with M7} ‘‘east”’ in Is. 41, 2, the Jews identified Ethan with 
Abraham! Ps. 89, 1 Targ.: ‘‘Spoken by Abraham, who came from the 
east.” (There are other slightly different enumerations of the supposed 
authors of Psalms: see the Midrash on Qohéleth, 7, 19, p. 105 f. of 
Wiinsche’s translation, or on Cant. 4, 4 (substantially the same passage), 
ap. Neubauer, S/udia Biblica, vol. ii. p. 6f., where Melchizedek is not named, 
and Ezra is included.) 

3 % sy. Supposed to mean as far as the genealogies in 1 Ch. 6 (which 
recites Ezra’s ancestors, 7. 15, though not including himself), According to 
another view, as far as the word o in 2°Chi2iw2: 

3 See J. E. Rau, Déatrihe de Synagoga Magna, 1726; and esp. Kuenen, 
** Over de Mannen der Groote Synagoge,” in the Verslagen en Mededeelingen 
der Kon, Akademie van Welenschappen (Afdeeling Letterkunde), Amsterdam 
1876, pp. 207-248; W. R. Smith, OZ/C. pp. 156 f. 408 f. ; and on the 
other side, J. Derenbourg, Lssad ster Phistoire et la géographie de la Falestine 
dapres les Thalmuds, etc. (1867), p. 29 f.; C. H. H. Wright, Zeclesiastes, 
pp. 5 ff., 475 ff. Comp. also C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers 
(the Mishnic treatise MIAN PI), 1877, p. 124 f. 
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What are we to think of the statement respecting the authorship 
of the Psalms? What opinion can we form of the judgment of 
men who argue that because a person (Melchizedek) happens to 
be mentioned in a particular poem, he was therefore in some way 
connected personally with its composition ?? or of the reasoning 
by which Abraham is brought into relation with Ps. 89? More- 
over, the word “wrote”? (an3) must plainly bear the same 
meaning throughout ; what sense then is to be attached to the 
statements about the college of Hezekiah and the Men of the 
Great Synagogue? In what sense can it be said that they 
“wrote” different books of the Old Testament? ‘The fact of so 
much of the passage being thus unworthy of regard, discredits the 
whole. It is an indication that it is not the embodiment of any 
genuine or trustworthy tradition. In so far as the passage 
yields an intelligible sense, it- merely expresses inferences of the 
most superficial order: it assigns books to prominent characters 
living at, or shortly after, the times with which they deal. The 
origin of the statements about the other books is uncertain. If 
any book bears the impress of its author’s hand, both in matter 
and in arrangement, it is the Book of Ezekiel; and yet it is said 
here to have been ‘“ written” by the members of a body which 
(ex hyp.) did not come into existence till a century after its 
author’s death. If some tradition of the manner in which the 
books referred to were edited, or made generally available, for 
popular use underlies these statements, its character and source 
are far too doubtful for any weight to be attached to it, where it 


1 Tt is right, however, to mention that, according to some scholars (see 
Wright, 2c. p. 4533 Dalman, Der Gotlesname Adonaj, 1889, p. 79), “T° by 
means here oz behalf of; but even so, it will still be implied that the persons 
named were in some sense the inspirers of the Psalms in question: for the 
Jewish view, absurd as it may seem to be, is that the Psalms were composed 
(lit. ‘‘spoken”) by’ ten authors (ovsan TBD DSN DIN 3 Awy), though 
in some undefined way David gave form to their words (see the passages 
cited on p. xxix, zote, and elsewhere). 

2 Not ‘‘arranged,” or ‘‘ edited,” or even “‘ inserted in the Canon.” Rashi’s 
explanation (Strack, p. 418; Wright, p. 455 f.) is anything but satisfactory. 
The supposition that the term means ‘‘ wrote down” or ‘‘ reduced to writing 
what had previously been transmitted orally” is not probable, considering 
the nature of the books referred to; such a sense might be suitable in con- 
nexion with a body of law, or a system of traditional exegesis, perpetuated in 
aschcol, but hardly, for instance, with reference to a volume of prophecies. 
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conflicts with the irrefragable testimony supplied by the books 
themselves respecting their authorship or date.! 

For the opinion, often met with in modern books, that the 
Canon of the OT. was closed by Ezra, or in Ezra’s time, there is 
no foundation in antiquity whatever. As has been shown above, 
all that can reasonably be treated as historical in the accounts of 
Ezra’s literary labours is limited to the Zaw. The Men of the 
Great Synagogue—in so far as their services to Biblical literature 
may be accepted as historical—were a permanent body, which 
continued to act for more than two centuries after Ezra’s time. 
‘The opinion referred to is not a tradition at all: it is a conjecture, 
based no doubt upon the passages that have been just cited, but 
inferring from them more than they actually express or justify. 
This conjecture was first. distinctly propounded za the 16¢h 
century by Elias Levita, a learned Jew, the author of a work on 
the origin and nature of the Massorah, entitled Massoreth ha- 
Massoreth, written in 1538.2 The reputation of Elias Levita 
caused this opinion to be adopted by the Protestant divines of 
the 17th and 18th centuries, Hottinger, Leusden, Carpzov, &c. ; 
and it has thus acquired general currency. But it is destitute 
of historical foundation; and the authority of Ezra cannot, any 
more than that of the Great Synagogue, be invoked against the 
conclusions of critical investigation. The Canon of the Old 
Testament, in Loescher’s words (quoted by Strack, p. 424), was 
‘non uno, quod dicunt, actu ab hominibus, sed paulatim a Deo, 
animorum temporumque rectore, productus.” The age and 
authorship of the books of the Old Testament can be determined 
(so far as this is possible) only upon the basis of the internal 
evidence supplied by the books themselves, by methods such as 
those followed in the present volume: no external evidence 
worthy of credit exists. 


‘It should never be forgotten that, with regard especially to antiquity, the 
Talmud and other late Jewish writings abound with idle conjectures and 
unauthenticated statements. 

2 Edited, with an English translation and notes, by C. D. Ginsburg, 
London 1867. See p. 120: ‘‘In Ezra’s time the 24 books of the OT. were 
not yet united in a single volume; Ezra and his associates united them 
together, and divided them into three parts, the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Hagiographa.” See further, Strack, p. 416. 
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LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
CHAPTER I. 


THE HEXATEUCH. 


(PENTATEUCH AND JOSHUA.) 


LITERATURE.1—a. Commentaries :—F. Delitzsch, Newer Commentar tiber die 
Genesis, 1887 (translated: T. & T. Clark); A. Dillmann (in the Kurzge- 
fusstes Exegetisches Handbuch zum AT.), Die Genesis (ed. 3), 1886; Ax. und 
Lev. 1880; Numeri Deut. und Josua, 1886 (based on the original commen- 
taries of A. Knobel in the same series, but largely or entirely re-written) ; 
C. F. Keil (in the Biblischer Commentar tiber das AT., edited by himself 
and Delitzsch), Gen. und Ex. (ed. 3) 1878; Lev. Num. und Deut. (ed. 2) 
1870; Josua, Richter und Ruth (ed. 2), 1874; M. Kalisch, //istortical and 
Critical Commentary on the O7T., viz. Cenests, 1858; Lxodus, 18553 
Leviticus, 1867, 1872 (with much illustration from Jewish sources). 

6. Criticism :—H. Hupfeld, Die Quellen der Genests, 1853; H. Ewald, 
History of Israel (ed. 3, 1864 ff.: translated, Longmans, 1869 ff.), i. pp. 
63-132; K. H. Graf, Die geschichtlichen Bucher des A7.s, 18663; Th. 
Nildeke, Die Alitestamentliche Literatur, 1868 ; Untersuchungen zur Kritik 
des AT.s, 1869 (on the limits and characteristics of the document now 
generally styled P); J. Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateucks in the 
Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Thologie, xxi, (1876) pp. 392-450 (on Genesis) ; 
531-602 (on the narrative of Ex.-—Josh.); xxii. (1877) pp. 467-479 (on the 
Jaws in Ex.-—Dt.) [reprinted 1. in Skzzzen und Vorarbetten, ii. (1885) ; 2. (to- 
gether with matter contributed by the same writer to his edition of Bleek’s 
Einlettung published in 1878, on the structure of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings) in Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der historischen Biicher des 
AT.s (i889)]; J. Wellhausen, Geschichte /sraels, i. (1878), reprinted (sub- 
stantially unaltered, but with improvements in detail) under the title Pro/e- 
gonuena zur Geschichte Israels (1883 : ed. 3, 1886), and translated under the title 
flistory of Israel (A. & C. Biack), 1885; Ed. Reuss, Za #zd/e (translation 


1 Only the more impo tant works can be named. The older literature, 
which has been largely sujciscded by more recent works, is of necessity 


omitted altog: ther. 
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with notes and Introductions), vol. i. 1879, pp. 1-271; F. Delitzsch, 12 Pezt.- 
hritische Studien in the Zeilschr. fiir Kirchl. Wissenschaft u. Kirchl. Leben, 
1880, and Urmuosdisches im Pent., 2b. 1882, p. 113 ff. (on Nu. 6, 22-7), p. 226 ff. 
(Nu. 10, 33-36), p. 281 ff. (the Decalogue), p. 337 ff. (Nu. 21, 14f.), p. 449 ff. 
(Nu. 21,.17f.), p. 561 ff. (Nu. 21, 27-30) ; also zd. 1888, p. 119 ff. (Balaam) ; A. 
Kuenen, Bijdragen tot de critiek van Pent. en Josua in the Theol. Tijdschrett 
xi.—xviii. (1877-84) [see the titles in Wellh. Com. p. 312]; W. R. Smith, 
The OT. in the Jewish Church (1881), esp. Lectures viil.-xil. ; W. H. Green, 
Moses and the Prophets (New York), 1883; The Hebrew Feasts in their rela- 
tion to recent critical hypotheses concerning the Lentateuch (London), 1886 ; 
David Castelli, Za Legge del Popolo Ebreo nel suo svolgimento storico, 1884 (a 
well-written semi-popular exposition of the growth of Hebrew law, substan- 
tially from Wellhausen’s point of view); R. Kittel, Geschichte der Hebraer, \. 
(Quellenkunde u. Geschichte der Zeit bis zum Tode Josuas [follows Dillmann 
largely]), 1888; Prof. W. R. Harper in the American journal /ebrazca 
(New Haven, Conn.), i. Oct. 1888, pp. 18-73 [on Gen. I—12, 5]; ii. July 1889, 
pp. 243-291 [Gen. 12, 6—37, 1]; iii. Oct. 1889, pp. 1-48 [Gen. 37, 2—Ex. 32, 
51], with Prof. Green’s criticism on No. i., 76. Jan.—Apr. 1889, p. 137 ff., 
on No. ii., Jan.—Mar. 1890, p. 109 ff., on No. iii., Apr. p. 161 ff. 3 the 
commentaries of Delitzsch [pp. 1-38 on the Ilexateuch generally] and 
Dillmann, mentioned above; and the following ‘‘ Introductions”: Eb. 
Schrader’s edition (the 8th) of De Wette’s Z7z/eitung, 1869; Keil’s Ein- 
leitung, 1873; Ed. Reuss, Die Geschichte der Heiliven Schriften AT.s, 1881 3 
A. Kuenen, “7st.-crzt. Onderzoek naar het Ontstaan en de Verzameling van 
de Boeken des Ouden Verbonds (ed. 2), i. 1, 1885 (translated under the title 
The Hexateuch, Macmillan, 1886); E. C. Bissell, 7he Peatateuch, ts origin 
and structure, 1885; Ed. Riehm, 22mleztung tn das AT. (published post- 
humously) i. (1889). 

Books or articles dealing with special parts of the Hexateuch will be re- 
ferred to as occasion arises. Of the works named, the most important (even 
for those who but partially accept its conclusions) is Wellhausen’s essay Ov 
the Composition of the Hexateuch, partly on account of its lucid exposition of 
the subject, and partly on account of its forming the basis of all subsequent 
investigation and discussion, Next in importance come the writings of Dill- 
mann, Delitzsch, and Kuenen. In Dillmann’s commentaries, especially, 
details and references will usually be found, for which it has been impos- 
sible to find place in the present volume. Kittel’s book contains a uscfur 
synopsis and comparison of different views. The style and characteristics 
of the various sources of which the Hexateuch is composed are most abund- 
antly illustrated in the papers (so far as they at present [May 1890] reach) 
of Prof. Harper. The chief question in dispute among critics concerns, 
not the Zezz¢s of the several sources, but their relative dazes (see below, § 7). 
Keil, Green, and Bissell represent the traditional view of the origin and 
structure of the Hexateuch. The reason why this cannot be maintained is, 
stated briefly, the presence in the Hexateuch (and in other parts of the Old 
Testament) of too many facts which conflict with it. 


The historical books of the Old Testament form two series ; 
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one, consisting of the books from Genesis to 2 Kings,! embracing 
the period from the creation to the release of Jehoiachin from his 
imprisonment in Babylon, B.c. 562, the other, comprising the 
Books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, beginning with Adam 
and ending with the second visit of Nehemiah to Jerusalem in 
B.C. 432.2, Though differing from each other materially in scope 
and manner of treatment, these two series are nevertheless both 
constructed upon a similar plan; no entire book in either series 
consists of a single, original work ; but older writings, or sources 
have been combined by a compiler in such a manner that the 
points of juncture are often plainly discernible, and the sources 
are in consequence capable of being separated from one another, 
The authors of the Hebrew historical books—except the shortest, 
as Ruth and Esther—do not, as a modern historian would do, 
re-write the matter in their own language ; they excerpt from the 
sources at their disposal such passages as are suitable to their 
purpose, and incorporate them in tkeir work, sometimes adding 
matter of their own, but often (as it seems) introducing only such 
modifications of form as are necessary for the purpose of fitting 
them together, or accommodating them to their plan. The 
Hebrew historiographer, as we know him, is essentially a compiler 
or arranger of pre-existing documents, he is not himself ar 
original author. Hebrew writers, however, exhibit, as a rule, 
such strongly marked individualities of style that the documents, 
or sources, thus combined can generally be distinguished from 
each other, and from the comments of the compiler, without 
difficulty. The literary differences are, moreover, frequently 
accompanied by differences of treatment or representation of the 
history, which, where they exist, confirm independently the 
conclusions of the literary analysis. Although, however, the 
historical books generally are constructed upon similar principles, 
the method on which these principles have been applied is not 
quite the same in all cases. The Books of Judges and Kings, for 
instance, resemble each other in their mode of composition: in 
each a series of older narratives has been taken by the compiler, 
and fitted into a framework supplied by himself, the framework 
in both cases being, moreover, composed of similar elements and 

Exclusive of Ruth, which, at least in the Hebrew Canon, is treated as 
part of the p’ayna or Hagiographa. 

? Though the genealogies are brought down to a later date. 


~ 
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designed from the same point of view. The Books of Samuel 
are likewise constructed from pre-existing sources, but the com- 
piler’s hand is very much less conspicuous than is the case in 
Judges and Kings. The Pentateuch includes elements homo- 
geneous, at least in large measure, with those of which the Book 
of Joshua is composed ; and the literary structure of both is more 
complex than that of either Samuel, or Judges and Kings. It 
will be our aim, in the following pages, to exhibit the structure 
of these different books by discovering, so far as this is possible, 
their component parts, and determining the relation which these 
parts hold in regard to each other. 


§ 1. GENESIS. 


The Book of Genesis is so called from the title given to it in 
the Septuagint Version, derived from the Greek rendering of 2, 4? 
atrn 7 BiBdXos yevéaews otpavod kai yns. By the Jews it is 
termed, from its opening word, nwa S’reshith. It forms the 
first book in the Hexateuch,—as the literary whole formed by the 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua may conveniently be termed,— 
the general object of which is to describe in their origin the 
fundamental institutions of the Israelitish Theocracy (é.e. the civil 
and ceremonial law), and to trace from the earliest past the course 
of events which issued ultimately in the establishment of Israel 
in Canaan. The Book of Genesis comprises the introductory 
period of this history, embracing the lives of the ancestors of 
the Hebrew nation, and ending with the death of Joseph in 
Egypt. The aim of the book is, however, more than merely to 
recount the ancestry of Israel itself; its aim is, at the same 
time, to define the place occupied by Israel among other nations, 
and to show how it gradually emerges into separate and distinct 
existence, Accordingly the line of its ancestors is traced back 
beyond Abraham to the first appearance of man upon the earth; 
and the relation, both to each other and to Israel, of the nations 
descended from the second father of humanity — Noah —is 
indicated by a genealogical scheme (c. 10). The entire book 
may thus be divided into two parts, of which the first, c. 1—11, 
presents a general view of the arly History of Mankind, 
explaining the presence of evil in the world (c. 3), sketching 
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the beginnings of civilisation (c. 4), accounting for the existence 
of separate nations (c. 10; 11, 1-9), and determining the position 
occupied by Israel among them (10, 1. 21-22; 11, 10-26); 
while the second, c. 12—50, comprehends in particular the 
Liistory of Israel's immediate ancestors, the Patriarchs. 

The narrative of Genesis is cast into a framework, or scheme, 
marked by the recurring formula, Zhese are the generations 
(lit. degettings) of ... This phrase is strictly one proper to 
genealogies, implying that the person to whose name it is pre- 
fixed is of sufficient importance to mark a break in the genea- 
logical series, and that he and his descendants will form the 
subject of the record which follows, until another name is 
reached prominent enough to form the commencement of a new 
section. By this means the Book of Genesis is articulated as 
follows :— 


C. 1—41 (Creation of heaven and carth, 1, 1—2, 4%: second account of 
the origin of man upon earth, followed by the story of the Fall, 
2, 4>—3, 24; growth of sin in the line of Cain, and progress of inven- 
tion, 4, 1-24; beginning of the line of Seth’s descendants, 4, 25 f.). 

5, I—6, 8 (Adam and his descendants, through Seth, to Noah, c. 5; 
the increasing wickedness of the earth, 6, 1-8). 

6, 9—9, 29 (History of Moat and his sons till their father’s death, 
including, in particular, the narrative of the Flood, 6, 9—8, 223 and 
the new covenant made by God with humanity in the person of Noah, 
9, 1-17). 

10, I—11, 9 (Soxs of Noah and nations sprung from them, c. 10; the 
dispersion of mankind over the earth, 11, I-9). 

II, 10-26 (Line of Siem to Terah, the father of Abraham). 

Il, 27—25, 11 (7erah, with the history of his descendants, Abram and 
Lot, ending with the death of Abram), 

25, 12-18 (/shmael, with list of Arab tribes claiming descent from him), 

25, 19—35, 29 (Life of Zsaac, with history of Esau and Jacob, until the 
time of lsaac’s death), 


1 The formula is here applied metaphorically to “heaven and earth,” and 
stands at 2, 4%. By analogy it will introduce an account of heaven and 
earth, and of that which sprang from either, or could be regarded as its 
progeny. This agrees with what is narrated in c. 1, but not with what 
follows in 2, 4° ff. (for the narrative here is silent respecting the heavens, the 
subject being the formation of man, and the preparation of the earth to 
receive him), The formula must here, therefore, contrary to usual custom, 
refer to what precedes. It is a plausible conjecture that originally it stood 
as the superscription to 1, 1. (Dr. Green, /edraica, v. 143-5, omits to 
observe that the formula introduces some account of the person himself named 
in it, as well as of his descendants. ) 
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C. 36 [see vv. 1. 9] (Zsaz and his descendants, the rulers of the Edomites, 
with a digression, vv. 20-30, on the aboriginal inhabitants of Edom). 
C. 37 [see v. 2]—50 (Life of Jacob subsequently to Isaac’s death, and 

history of his sons till the death of Joseph).? 


With which of the component parts of Genesis this scheme 
was originally connected, will appear subsequently. The entire 
narrative, as now disposed, is accommodated to it. The atten- 
tion of the reader is fixed upon Israel, which is gradually dis- 
engaged from the nations with which it is at first confused ; at 
each stage in the history, a brief general account of the collateral 
branches having been given, they are dismissed, and the narrative 
is limited more and more to the immediate line of Israel’s 
ancestors. Thus after c. 10 (the ethnographical Table) all the 
descendants of Noah disappear except the line of Shem, 
11, ro ff.; after 25, 12-18 Ishmael disappears and Isaac 
alone remains ; after c. 36 Esau and his descendants disappear, 
and only Jacob is left. The same method is adopted in the 
intermediate parts: thus 19, 30-38 the relation to Israel of the 
collateral branches of Moab and Ammon is explained: 22, 20-24 
(sons of Abraham’s brother. Nahor), and 25, 1-4 (sons of 
Abraham’s concubine Keturah), the relation to Israel of certain 
Aramaic and Arabian tribes is explained. 

The unity of plan thus established for the Book of Genesis, 
and traceable in many other details, has long been recognised 
by critics. It is not, however, incompatible with the use by 
the compiler of pre-existing materials in the composition of 
his work. And as soon as the book is studied with sufficient 
attention, phenomena disclose themselves which show incon- 
trovertibly that it is composed of distinct documents or sources, 
which have been welded together by a later compiler or redactor 
into a continuous whole. These phenomena are very numer- 
ous; but they may be reduced in the main to the two following 
heads: (1) the same event is doubly recorded ; (2) the language, 
and frequently the representation. as well, varies in different 
sections. Thus 1, 1—2, 4® and 2, 4>-25 contain a double 
narrative of the origin of man upon earth. It might, no doubt, 


1 The formula occurs next Nu. 3, I seezalso’ Ru..4s 1S Ge reChomise2oi; 
(from Gen, 25, 12). The close of one section is sometimes repeated so as to 
form the starting-point of the section which follows: cf. Gen. 1, 27 f. with 
5. 1f. 5 5, 32 with 6, 103 11, 27 with vw 26. 
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be argued prima facie that 2, 4” ff. is intended simply as a more 
detailed account of what is described summarily in 1, 26-30; 
and it is true that probably the present position of this section 
is due to the relation in which, speaking generally, it stands to 
the narrative of those verses; but upon closer examination 
differences reveal themselves which preclude the supposition 
that both sections are the work of the same hand. In 2, 4? ff. 
the order of creation is: 1. man (v. 7); 2. vegetation (uv. 9; 
cf. v. 5); 3. animals (v. 19)!; 4. woman (v, 21 f.). The 
separation made between the creation of woman and man, if it 
stood alone, might indeed be reasonably explained upon the 
supposition just referred to, that 2, 4° ff. viz. describes in detail 
what is stated succinctly in 1, 27”; but the order in the other 
cases forms part of a progression evidently intentional on the 
part of the narrator here, and as evidently opposed to the order 
indicated in c. 1 (vegetation, animals, man). Not only, how- 
ever, are there these mazerial differences between. the two 
narratives ; they differ also in form. The style of 1, 1—2, 4° 
is unornate, measured, precise, and particular phrases frequently 
recur. That of 2, 4° ff. is freer and more varied ; the actions of 
God are described with some fulness and picturesqueness of 
detail; instead of simply speaking or creating, as in c. 1, He 
Jashions, breathes into man the breath of life, plants, places, 
takes, sets, brings, closes up, builds, &cc. (2, 7. 8. 15. 19. 21. 22), 
and even, in the allied c. 3 (uv. 8), walks in the garden: the 
recurring phrases are less marked, and wot the same as those of 
I, 1—2, 4%. In the narrative of the Deluge, 6, 9-13 (the 
wickedness of the earth) is a duplicate of 6, 5-8, as is also 
7, 1-5 of 6, 18-22—the latter, with the difference that of every 
clean beast seven are to be taken into the ark, while in 6, 19 
(cf. 7, 15) ¢wo of every sort, without distinction, are prescribed ; 
similarly 7, 22 f. (destruction of all flesh) repeats the substance 
of 7, 21: there are also accompanying differences of repre- 
sentation and phraseology, one group of sections being akin to 
I, I—2, 4°, and displaying throughout the same phraseology, 
the other exhibiting a different phraseology, and being conceived 
in the spirit of 2, 4>—3, 24 (comp. eg. 7, 16” shut im, 8, 21 
smelled, with 2, 7. 8. 15 &c.).2 17, 16-19 and 18, 10-14 the 


1 The rendering ‘‘ had formed” is contrary to idiom. 
2 The composite character of the narrative of the Flood has been pointed 
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promise of a son to Sarah is twice described, with an accom- 
panying double explanation of the origin of the name /saac.' 
The section 27, 46—28, 9 differs appreciably in style from 
27, I-45, and at the same time exhibits Rebekah as influenced 
by a different motive in suggesting Jacob’s departure from 
Canaan, not as in 27, 42-45 to escape his brother’s anger, 
but to procure a wife agreeable to his parents’ wishes (see 
26, 34 f.). Further, in 28, 19 and 35, 15 we find two explana- 
tions of the origin of the name Bethel: 32, 28 and 35, 10 two 
of Jsvael: 32, 3. 33, 16 Esau is described as already resident 
in Edom, while 36, 6 f. his migration thither is attributed to 
causes which could only have come into operation after Jacob’s 
return to Canaan.? The Book of Genesis presents a group of 
sections distinguished from the narrative on either side of them 
by differences of phraseology and style, and often by con- 
comitant differences of representation: these differences, more- 
over, are not isolated, nor do they occur in the narrative 
indiscriminately : they are numerous, and reappear with singular 
persistency 2% combination with each other ; they are, in a word, 
so marked that they can only be accounted for upon the sup- 
position that the sections in which they occur are by a different 
hand from the rest of the book. 

The sections homogeneous in style and character with 
I, I—2, 4® recur at intervals, not in Genesis only, but in the 
following books to Joshua inclusive ; and when disengaged from 
the rest of the narrative, and read consecutively, are found to 
constitute a nearly complete whole, containing a systematic 
account of the origimes of Israel, treating with particular minute- 
ness the various ceremonial institutions of the ancient Hebrews 
(Sabbath, Circumcision, Passover, Tabernacle, Priesthood, 
Feasts, &c.), and displaying a consistent regard for chrono- 
logical and other statistical data, which entitles it to be con- 
sidered as the framework of our present Hexateuch. This 
source, or document, has received different names, suggested by 
one or other of the various characteristics attaching to it. 


out often ; see the art. Pestalench, by the present Dean of Peterborough, in 
the Dictionary of the Bible (ed. 1, 1863), p. 776. On the phraseology see 
more fully below, § 7. 

1 There is a third explanation, from a third source (see below), in 21, 6. 

3 Keil’s explanation of this discrepancy is insufficient. 
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From its preference (till Ex. 6, 3) for the name God ( Elohim”) 
rather than Jehovah, it has been termed the £lohistic narrative, 
and its author has been called the Zvohist ; and these names are 
still sometimes employed. By Ewald it was termed the “ Book 
of Origins ;”} by Tuch and Noldeke, from the fact that it seemed 
to form the groundwork of our Hexateuch, the ‘ Grundschrift ;” 
more recently, by Wellhausen, Kuenen, and Delitzsch, it hag 
been styled the “ Priests’ Code.” This last designation is in 
strictness applicable only to the ceremonial sections in Ex.—Nu.; 
these, however, form such a large and characteristic portion of 
the work, that the title may not unsuitably be extended so as to 
embrace the whole; and it may be represented conveniently, for 
the sake of brevity, by the letter P.? 

In Genesis, as regards the limits of P, there is practically no 
difference of opinion amongst critics. It embraces the descrip- 
tion of the Creation of heaven and earth, and of God’s rest upon 
the Sabbath (1, 1—2, 47); the line of Adam’s descendants 
through Seth to Noah (5, 1-28. 30-32); the story of the Flood, 
with the subsequent blessing of Noah, and covenant established 
with him by God (6, 9-22. 7, 6. 11. 13-16%. 18-21. 24. 8, 1-23, 
3-5. 13% 14-19. 9, I-17. 28-29); an enumeration of nations 
descended from Japhet, Ham, and Shem (10, 1-7. 20. 22-23. 
31-32); the line of Shem’s descendants to Terah (11, 10-26); a 
brief account of Abraham’s family (11, 27. 31-32), of his migra- 
tion to Canaan, and separation there from Lot (12, 4-5. 13, 6. 
11 [from and they|-12* [to //ain]), of the birth of Ishmael (16, 
1*, 3. 15-16), the institution of Circumcision (c. 17), the destruc: 
tion of the Cities of the Plain (19, 29), the birth of Isaac (21, 1». 
2-5), the purchase of the family burial-place at Machpelah in 
Hebron (c. 23), the death of Abraham and his burial by his sons 
at Machpelah (25, 7-11°) ; a list of tribes tracing their origin to 
Ishmael (25, 12-17); Isaac’s marriage with Rebekah, Esau’s 
Hittite wives, Jacob’s journey to Paddan-Aram to obtain a wife 


1 Urspriinge, —Ewald’s rendering of the Heb. niin (‘‘ generations ”), 
the term (p. 5) characteristic of this source; see his //ist. of Lsracl, i. 74-96. 

2 Dillmann uses the letter A. Wellhausen, who supposes the ‘* Priests’ 
Code” to have passed through more stages than one before it reached its 
present form, denotes the nucleus of it by the letter Q. This letter is 
chosen by him on account of the four (Quatuor) covenants described in it 
(with Adam, 1, 28-30; Noah, 9, 1-17; Abraham, c. 17; Israel, Ex. 6, 2 ff.). 
The first of these, however, is not strictly a covenant, but a blessing. 
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agreeable to his mother’s wishes (25, 19-20. 26>. 26, 34-35. 
27, 46—28, 9), Jacob’s marriage with Rachel, his return from 
Paddan-Aram to Canaan (29, 24. 29. 31, 18” [from and al/]. 33, 
18?), the refusal of his sons to sanction intermarriage with the 
Shechemites (34, 1-2%. 4. 6. 8-10. 13-18. 20-24. 25 [partly]. 
27+29), his change of name to Israel at Bethel (35, 9-13. 15), 
the death of Isaac (35, 226-29); the history of Esau (c. 36 [in 
the main]);! the migration of Jacob and his family to Egypt, and 
their settlement by Pharaoh in the land of Rameses (37, 1-2? 
to Joseph. 41, 46. 46, 6-27. 47, 5-6%2 7-11. 27” [from and 
they |-28), Jacob’s adoption of Ephraim and Manasseh (48, 3-6. 
7), the final charge addressed by him to his sons, and his burial 
by them (49, 1°. 28°-33. 50, 12-13). 

These passages present an outline of the antecedents and patri- 
archal history of Israel, in which only important occurrences— 
as the Creation, the Deluge, the Covenants with Noah and: 
Abraham—are described with minuteness, but which is sufficient 
as an introduction to the systematic view of the theocratic insti- 
tutions which is to follow in Ex.—Nu., and which it is the main 
object of the author of this source to exhibit. In the earlier part 
of the book the narrative appears to be tolerably complete ; but 
elsewhere there are evidently omissions (e.g. of the birth of Esau 
and Jacob, and of the events of Jacob’s life in Paddan-Aram, 
presupposed by 31, 18). But these may be naturally attributed 
to the compiler who combined P with the other narrative used 
by him, and who in so doing not unfrequently gave a preference 
to the fuller and more picturesque descriptions contained in the 
latter. Ifthe parts assigned to P be read attentively, even in a 
translation, and compared with the rest of the narrative, the 
peculiarities of its style will be apparent. Its language is 


1 For it is generally allowed that vv. 2-5. 9-28 (though even here the 
framework appears to be that of P) include an element foreign to P: in 
particular, the names of Esau’s wives differ from those given in 26, 34f. 
28, 9 (both P), and must thus have been derived, most probably by the com- 
piler, from a diflerent source. 

2 As read in LXX., where, though the substance is unaltered, the sequence 
is preferable: ‘‘And Jacob and his sons came into Egypt to Joseph; and 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, heard of it, And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph, 
saying, Thy father and thy brethren are come unto thee: behold, the land 
of Egypt is before thee; in the best of the land make thy father and thy 
brethren to dwell.” Then follows v. 7. 
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that of a jurist, rather than a historian; it is circumstantial, 
formal, and precise: a subject is developed systematically ; and 
completeness of detail, even at the cost of some repetition, is 
regularly observed.! Sentences are cast with great frequency 
into the same mould ;? and particular formulz are constantly 
repeated, especially such as articulate the progress of the narra- 
tive. The attention paid by the author to numbers, chrono- 
logy, and other statistical data, will be evident. It will also be 
apparent that the scheme into which, as was pointed out above, 
the Book of Genesis, as a whole, is cast, is his work,—the 
formula by which its salient divisions are marked constituting 
an essential feature in the sections assigned to P. 

The parts of Genesis which remain after the separation of P 
have next to be considered. These also, as it seems, are not 
homogeneous in structure. Especially from c. 20 onwards the 
narrative exhibits marks of composition; and the component 
parts, though not differing from one another in diction and 
style so widely as either differs from P, and being so welded 
together that the lines of demarcation between them frequently 
cannot be fixed with certainty, appear nevertheless to be plainly 
discernible. Thus in 20, 1-17 our attention is arrested by the 
‘use of the term God, while in c. 18—19 (except 19, 29 P), and in 
the similar narrative 12, 10-20, the term Jehovah is uniformly 
employed. The term God recurs similarly in 21, 6-31. 22, 
1-13, and elsewhere, particularly in c. 4o—42. 45. For such a 
variation in similar and consecutive chapters no plausible explana- 
tion can be assigned except diversity of authorship.* At the same 
time, the fact that “/ohim is not here accompanied by the other 
criteria of P’s style, forbids our assigning the sections thus charac- 
terized to that source. Other phraseological criteria are slight ; 


1 E.g. 7, 11. 13-16. 9, 9-11. 12-17. 17, 10-14. 23-27. 49, 29-30. 32. 

2 Fig. 1, 5». 8. 13 &c.3 5, 6—8, 9-11. 12-14 &c,; II, 10-11. 12-13 
&en5 12, 4°) 16,916.17, 24. 250215)5. 25, 20, 41, 46%, Ex. 7, 7. 

3 «« These are the generations of . . .” (above); 1, 5°. 8. 13 &c.; 10, 5 
[see OPB.3], 20. 31. 32. 25, 16. 36, 40. 43 &c.; 6, 22 compared with 
Ex. 7, 6. 12, 28. 50 (and elsewhere). See more fully in § 7. 

4Itis true that Hlvhim and Jahweh represent the Divine Nature under 
different aspects, viz. as the God of nature and the God of revelation 
respectively ; but it is only in a comparatively small number of instances that 
this distinction can be applied without great artificiality to explain the variation 
between the two names in the Pentateuch. 
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there are, however, not unfrequently differences of representation, 
some of which will be noticed below, which point decidedly in 
the same direction. It seems thus that the parts of Genesis 
which remain after the separation of P are formed by the 
combination of wo narratives, originally independent, though 
covering largely the same ground, which have been united by a 
subsequent editor, who also contributed inconsiderable additions 
of his own, into a single, continuous narrative. One of these 
sources, from its use of the name /whwef, is now generally 
denoted by the letter J; the other, in which the name Elohim 
is preferred, is denoted similarly by E; and the work formed 
by the combination of the two is referred to by the double letters 
JE. The method of the compiler, who combined J and E 
together, was sometimes, as it would seem, to extract an entire 
narrative from one or other of these sources (as 20, 1-17 from 
E; c. 24 from J); sometimes, while taking a narrative as a whole 
from one source, to incorporate with it notices derived from the 
other; and sometimes to construct his narrative of materials 
derived from each source in nearly equal proportions. 

In the dedails of the analysis of JE there is sometimes uncer- 
tainty, owing to the criteria being indecisive, and capable, conse- 
quently, of divergent interpretation. Points of minor importance 
being disregarded, the analysis, so far as 1t seems to the writer to 
be reasonably clear, is exhibited in the following tables. E first 

appears in the history of Abraham (c. 15 or 20).? 


I. c. 1—11. The beginnings of history. 
J 2, 4>—3, 24. 4, 1-26. 5, 29. 6, 1-4. 5-8. 7, 1-5. 7-10 (in the main).? za, 


16P-17, 22-23. 8, 2-39. 6-12. 135, 20-22, 9, 18-27. 10, 8-19. 21, 
24-30. II, I-9. 28-30. 


1 The notes appended are not intended to do more than afford a partial 
indication of the grounds on which the analysis rests; for fuller details 
reference must be made to the more special works named p. 1f. The Book 
of Genesis has been published (in German), in a convenient form, with the 
different sources distinguished typographically, by Kautzsch and Socin (Dze 
Genesis mut dusserer Unterschetdung der Quellenschriften, 1888). Great 
pains and care have been bestowed upon the preparation of this work ; but 
the details, so far as the line of demarcation between J and E, and the parts 
assigned to the redactor, are concerned, can seldom claim more than a 
relative probability, as the editors themselves avow. 

? For vv. 7-9 include two or three expressions borrowed by the redactor 
from P. 
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The rest belongs to P (above, p. 9f.). 4, 25-26. 5, 29 are fragments of 
the line of Seth, as it was given in J, the final redactor of the Pentateuch (R) 
having preferred in the main the line as given by P (5, 1-28. 30): notice 
that in point of fact the verses 4, 25 f. are parallel to 5, 3. 6: notice further 
the difference in style of 5, 29 from the rest of the ch., and the resemblance 
to 4, 25 f., as well as the allusion to 3, 16 f. (also J). In the account of the 
Flood, the main narrative is that of P, which has been enlarged by the 
addition of elements derived from J: here, however, these elements form a 
tolerably complete narrative, though there are omissions, e.g. between 6, 8 
and 7, 1 of the instructions for making the ark, the redactor having preferred 
the account of P: and in what follows, the narrative of J, for a similar 
reason, is not perfectly complete. The distinguishing characteristics of the 
two narratives are well exhibited by Delitzsch (p. 164 f.): each viz. is 
marked by a series of reczsringe features which are absent from the other, 
and by which it is connected with other sections of the book, belonging 
respectively to the same source (comp. above, p. 7). ~The interchange of 
Jehovah and God is here specially noticeable. Inc. 10 the scheme of P is 
singularly clear: v. 1 is the title to the entire section, dealing with the ‘sons 
of Noah”: wy, 2-5 sons of Japheth, with subscription: wv. 6-7. 20 sons of 
Ham, with subscription: vv. 22-23. 31 sons of Shem, with subscription : 
v. 32 the subscription to the entire section. The framework of the ch. is thus 
supplied by P, and into it notices of the nations descended from Noah, 
derived from J, have been inserted by the final redactor. Observe that v. 22 
degins the third main division of the ch., and that w. 21, taken strictly, is out 
of place before it: v. 24 f. contain J’s aecount of Shelah, Eber, and Peleg, 
parallel to that of P in 11, 12-17 (comp. 4, 25 f. beside 5, 3-8). 

Notice also that the genealogies in J (both here and elsewhere) are cast zn 
a different mould from those of P, and are connected together by similarities 
of expression, which do not occur in P: thus in 4, 17-26. Io, 8-19. 21. 
24-30. 19, 37-38. 22, 20-24. 25, 1-6 notice the recurrency of the form of 
sentence, Unto ... was born; of ah (not pin, as in P) used of the 
father; of XM O33; and of the phrase the father of . . . (see Budde, Die 
Biblische Urgeschichte, 1883, pp. 220-223). 


Il. 12-26. Abraham and fsaac. 


{J 12, 1-43. 6-20, 13, 1-5. 7-11" (to Last). 12» (from and moved)-18, 35. 

E 

fJ 16, 1b-2, 4-14, 18, 1—19, 28, 30-38. 21, 1%, 28, 
E 20, I-17. (18). 21, 6-21, 
i By. 22, 15-18. 20-24. C, 24. 25, 1-6. 
E 21, 22~32%, (32>), (34). 22, I-14. 19. 


1H 25, 11>, 18, 21-26%, 27-34. 26, I-14. (15), 16-17. (18). 19-33. 
E 


The verses enclosed in parentheses appear to be due to the compiler of 
JE. The parts not included in the table belong to P (p. 9f.), with the 
exception of c. 14, the character of which points to its being taken from a 
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special source. CC. 15 shows signs of composition ; but the criteria are inde- 
cisive, and no generally accepted analysis has been effected. (It is accord- 
ingly printed in the table de¢ween the J and the E lines.) 

19, 29 belongs to P. Observe (1) God twice, Jehovah having been 
regularly used before (e.g. vv. 13. 14. 16. 24. 27); (2) remembered (see 8, 1 
in P; and Ex. 2, 22); (3) ‘‘cities of the Plain,” as 13, 12P. The verse further 
betrays itself as an insertion in its present context, in that it repeats in other 
words the substance of the preceding narrative; and secondly in the yereral 
statement that Lot dwelt in ‘‘the cities of the Plain,” which would fall 
naturally from a writer compiling a summary account of the occurrence (and 
is actually used by P in 13, 12), but hardly so from one who had just before 
named Sodom repeatedly as the artécular city in which Lot dwelt. 

With 21, 33 (‘‘called on the name of Jehovah”) comp. 4, 26, 12, 8. 13, 4. 
26, 25 (all J : not so elsewhere in the Pent.). 

26, 3°-5 has probably (on grounds of style: see Del.) been expanded or 
recast by the compiler. The same may have been the case with 22, 15-18. 
26, 15. 18 appear to be additions made by the compiler for the purpose of 
harmonizing with 21, 25 ff. Observe in v. 33 the different explanation of 
the name “ Beer-sheba,” as compared with 21, 31 (E). It has been 
plausibly conjectured that in c. 24—26 a transposition has taken place, and 
that the original order was 25, 1-6. 11”. c. 24 (observe that v. 36 appears to 
presuppose 25, 5). 26, 1-33. 25, 21-26%. 27-34, of which c. 27 is now the 
natural sequel. 


III. 27—36. Jacob and Esau. 


ie 27, I-45. 28) Io. 13-16. 19. 2-14. 

E II-12, 17-18 20-22. 29, I. 15-23. 25-28. 30. 
J 29, 31-35. 3-5. 7. g-16. 20> (now . . . Sons) 
E 30, I-38 (to &xees). 6. 8. 17-203, 

J 24—31, I. 3. 46. 48-50. 
E 30, 20°23. gi, 2. 4-185. 19-45, 47. 5I—32, 2. 

{ 32, 3-137. 22, 24-32. 33, I-17. 34, 2>-3. 5. 7. II-12, 19. 
E 13>—21, 23. 18>-20, 

a 34, 25 (partly). 26. 30-31. 35, 14. 21-22", 

E 35, 1-8. 16-20. 


In 27, 1-45 some critics discover the traces of a double narrative, and con- 
sider accordingly that the narrative of J has been supplemented by details 
taken from E ; but it is doubtful whether the grounds alleged are decisive. 

In 28, 10-22 the main narrative is E, vv. 13-16 being inserted from J. 
Both narratives contained the account of the theophany at Luz, E giving 
prominence to the dream and vision of the ladder, which made the place one 
“where heaven.and earth meet” (v. 17 being the sequel to v. 12), J to the 
words of promise addressed to Jacob; the compiler has united the two 
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accounts, as mutually supplementing each other. The promise inv. 13 f., 
as elsewhere in J (13, 14-16; 12, 3), accommodated in v. 15 to Jacob’s 
present situation. Render v, 13 as RV. marg. (see 18, 2 Heb.): in J Jehovah 
appears standing bestde Jacob as he slept. 

In 29, 31—30, 24 (births of Jacob’s children) the main narrative is J, with 
short notices from E. Notice God interchanging with Jehovah, and the double 
etymologies in vv. 16 and 18; 20; 23 (with God) and 24 (with Jehovah). But 
in c. 29 —32 it must remain an open question whether the points of separation 
between J and E have in all cases been rightly determined. 

In 39, 25—31, 18 (the parting of Jacob and Laban), 30, 25—31 is mainly 
J, 31, 2-18" mainly E. The two sources give a different account of the 
arrangement between Jacob and Laban, and of the manner in which, never- 
theless, Jacob prospered. The success which in 30, 3§ ff. is attributed to 
Jacob’s stratagem, with the effect of the striped rods upon the ewes in the 
flock, is in 31, 7-12 attributed to the frustration by Providence of Laban’s 
attempt, by repeatedly altering his terms, to overreach Jacob, and to the fact 
that only the striped he-goats leaped upon the ewes. Each account, how- 
ever, appears also to contain notices incorporated from the other, which, in 
some cases, harmonize imperfectly with their present context, and complicate 
the interpretation (for details see Dillmann or Delitzsch). 

31, 45-54 may have been in parts expanded or glossed by the compiler : 
vv. 45. 47. 51-54 appear to embody E’s account of the covenant between Jacob 
and Laban ; wv. 46. 48-50 the account given by J. Observe that the covenant 
in v. 50 is different in its terms from the covenant in v. 52. 

In c. 34 the analysis is not throughout equally certain; but marks of P’s 
style appear unmistakably in some parts, while they are absent in others, and 
the motives and aims of the actors seem not to be uniformly the same. In 
vv. 3. 11-12 Shechem himself is the spokesman, and his aim is the fersonal 
one of securing Dinah as his wife ; in vv. 8-10 (cf. 16. 21-23) his father Hamor 
is spokesman, and his aim is to secure an amalgamation between his people 
and Jacob’s: inv. 30 Jacob expresses dissatisfaction at what his sons have 
done, while from v. 5 it would be inferred that they had merely given effect 
to their father’s resentment. Observe the similarity in the terms in which 
circumcision is mentioned vv, 15>. 22». 24> and 17, 10° (P), and between v. 
24 and 23, 10%. 18> (also P). In 35, 21-22" notice /srael for Jacob (cf. p. 17). 


IV. c. 37—50. Joseph. 


. { J 12-21, 25-27. 28» (to stlver). 31-35. 

Ef 37, 2b-xr. 22-24, 28 (to #77), 28°-30, 36. 
{J C. 38. Ce 39. 42, 38-44, 34.2 

E c. 40.1 41, 1-45.) 47-57. 42, I-37. 45» 146, 5.4 


1 With (as it seems) traces of J, as 40, 1%. 3% 15°. 41, 14 (“and they 
brought him quickly from the dungeon”). 42, 27-28. 45, 4 (“whom ye sold 
into Egypt”). 5 (‘‘that ye sold me hither”). 45, 28. 46, 1 (‘‘ Israel”). 

2 With traces of E (43, 14. 23°). 
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fi 46, 28—47, 4. 6°. 12-26, 27% (to Goshen). 29-31. 49, 1>-288 
E 48, 1-2. 8-22.? 
J SO, I=L. 14. \ 

E 15-26. 


Though the analysis of c. 37 is in parts uncertain, the differences of repre- 
s-ntation which it exhibits show that it is of composite origin. Thus v. 28 
is not the continuation of wv. 25-27: notice the indefinite expression, ‘‘and 
there passed by Midianites, merchantmen,” which evidently describes the 
first appearance of merchants upon the scene: the segwe/ to v. 25 would have 
been expressed by ‘‘and the Ishmaelites drew near” (or some similar verb, but 
with the subject definzte): v. 28 is thus parallel to vv. 25-27, not the sequel to 
them. Notice, further, that it is ¢wzce said that Joseph was brought into Egypt 
and sold there; once, 37, 36, by the Aftdianites, in agreement with v. 28°°; 
the other time, 39, 1, by the /simaeldtes, in agreement with.v. 28%. Again, 
ifin v. 28 the subject of ‘‘they drew” be Joseph’s brethren, it is strange, as 
Reuben appears clearly to be in their company, that, going afterwards to 
the pit, he should be surprised at not finding Joseph in it; on the other hand, 
if they” refer to the Midianite merchants passing by, who drew up Joseph 
from the pit without his brothers’ knowledge, the surprise of Reuben is at once 
explained, and the expression in 40, 10 ‘‘ for I was sto/ew out of the land of 
the Hebrews” exactly describes what had occurred. If 37, 19-21. 25-27. 
28> (And they sold . . . silver). 31-35. 39, I &c., on the one hand, and 37, 
22-24, 289°, 29-30. 36, on the other, be read consecutively, they will be 
found to form two complete parallel accounts of the manner in which Joseph 
was taken into Egypt, each (as will appear presently) connecting with two 
corresponding narratives in the chapters following: in one (J) Joseph is sold 
by his brethren to /shmaelites, in the other (E) he is cast by his brethren 
into a pit, and stole thence by the Adéanites without his brothers’ know- 
ledge. V7. 21 is tautologous beside v. 22%, but forms an excellent introduc- 
tion to vv. 25-27. Notice thatin J Judah takes the lead (so 43, 4. 43, 14 ff.); 
in E Reuben (so 42, 22. 37): it is not impossible that (as has been suggested) 
**Reuben” in v. 21 was originally ‘‘ Judah.” 

The narrative of Joseph in c. 39 ff. consists, as it seems; of long passages 
excerpted alternately from J and E, each, however, embodying traits derived 
from the other. The ground of this conclusion is the observation—(q) that 
the representation in different parts of the narrative varies; (6) that in each 
of these long passages occur short, isolated’ notices not in entire harmony 
with the context in which they are embedded, but presupposing different cir- 
cumstances, Thus (a) in c. 42 Joseph’s brethren are charged with being 
spies, and in reply volunteer the information about their younger brother (vz. 


1 As read in LXX., viz. (directly answering w. 4): ‘‘And Pharaoh said unto 
Joseph, Let them dwell in the land of Goshen; and if thou knowest that 
there are able men amongst them, then make them,” &c. Then follows 
5-6* (P), as given above, p. 10. 

2 Tn the main, probably ; but the two narratives cannot here be disengaged 
with certainty. Perhaps vv. 13-14, 17-19 are from J. 
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7-13. 30-32); in the report of what had occurred given inc. 43, there is no 
allusion to such a charge, and Joseph is expressly said to have asked them if 
they had a brother (wv. 6-7: so 44, 19); (4) 42, 35 comes unexpectedly after 
v. 27 f., but agrees with v. 25: having been given special provision for the 
way (v. 25), the brethren naturally only make the discovery that the money 
is in their sacks at the end of the journey. On the other hand, 42, 27f, 
harmonizes with 43, 19f., where the discovery is made at the lodging place. 
The former is E’s account, the latter J’s, 42, 27 f. being inserted in E from J. 
Further, in 42, 19-24. 34-37 the detention of Simeon is an essential feature 
of the narrative; but in 42, 38—43, 10, and again in 44, 18-34, there is 
entire silence respecting him: his release is not one of the objects for which 
the brethren return to Egypt. Had the whole narrative been by one 
hand, it would have been natural to find Simeon mentioned 7x the farts of 
¢. 43—44 where he is unnoticed. The notices of Simeon in 43, 14. 23», 
agreeing thus imperfectly with their immediate context (J), appear to have 
been inserted in it from the parallel narrative (E), (A similar point connected 
with c. 39 is noticed by the commentators.) Phraseological indications point- 
ing to the same conclusion are—(a) Jehovah in 39, 2. 3. 5. 21. 23, God in 41, 
51. 52. 45, 5. 7-9. 46, 2. (The use of God elsewhere in these sections, in 
converse with Egyptians, or between Joseph, whilst in disguise, and bis 
brethren, is naturally inconclusive either for E, 40, 8. 41, 16 &c., or agaznst 
J, 43, 29. 44, 16.) (0%) A preference for /svae/ as the name of the patriarch 
in one group of passages (37, 3. 13- 43, 6. 8. II. 46, 29. 30. 47, 29. 31. 48, 
8. I0. 13. 14. 50, 2: J), and for /acod in the other (42, 1. 4. 29. 36. 45, 25. 
27. 46, 2. 5. 48, 2: E),—a preference so decided as to make it probable that 
in the few passages where, in the context of J, Jacob occurs (37, 34), or, in 
the context of E, /srvael (45, 28. 46, 1. 2. 48, 2». 11. 21), the variation is 
either a change made by the compiler, or is due to the use by him of the other 
source. The unusual word NANOS sack occurs thirteen times in c. 43—44 (J): 
by a remarkable coincidence it also occurs twice in the two verses 42, 27 f., 
which, on independent grounds, were assigned above to the same source (no- 
where else in the OT.); E uses the more ordinary term pW 42, 25. 35 (also 
Oris). 

Inc. 49 the Blessing of Jacob is, of course, incorporated by J from an in- 
dependent source. It may have been in circulation either as a separate piece, 
or as part of a collection of national poetry, 


That P and JE form two clearly definable, independent 
sources, is a conclusion abundantly justified by the facts. As 
regards the analysis of JE, the criteria (as said above) are fewer 
and less definite; and the points of demarcation cannot in all 
cases be determined with the same confidence. Nevertheless 
the indications that the narrative is composite are of a nature 
which it is not easy to gainsay ; and the difficulty which some- 
times presents itself of disengaging the two sources is but a 
natural consequence of the greater similarity of style subsisting 

B 
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between them than between JE, as a whole, and P.! In the 
history of Joseph the harmonizing additions which the analysis 
attributes to the compiler may be felt by some to constitute an 
objection to it. In estimating the force of such an objection, 
we must, however, balance the probabilities : is it more probable, 
in the light of what appears from other parts of the Pentateuch, 
that the work of one and the same writer should exhibit the 
incongtuities pointed to above, or that a redactor in combining 
two parallel narratives should have introduced into one traits 
borrowed from the other? ‘The narrative of Joseph cannot be 
judged entirely by itself; it must be judged in the light of the 
presumption derived from the study of JE as a whole. And 
this presumption is of a nature which tends to gonfirm the con- 
clusion that. it is composite. 


The distinction between P and JE—in particular, between P and J—may be 
anstructively illustrated from the d/essings and promises which form a con- 
spicuous feature in the Book of Genesis, and, in virtue of the progressive 
limitation of their scope, harmonize with its general plan (p. 6). To P 
belong 1, 28-30 (Adam); 9, 1-7 (Noah); 17, 6-8 (Abraham); 28, 3 f. and 
35, Ir f. [quoted 48, 3] (Jacob): to JE 3, 15 (the Protevangelium) ; 9, 26 
(Shem) ; 12, 1-3 (Abraham: also 13, 14-17. 15, 5. 18. 18, 18. 22, 15-18); 
26, 2-5. 24 (Isaac); 27, 27-29. 28, 13-15 (Jacob); 49, 10 (Judah). Let the 
reader notice how those assigned to P are cast in the same phraseology, and 
express frequently the same thoughts : those assigned to J exhibit greater 
variety ; and such common features as they present (especially those addressed 
to the three patriarchs) are ditferent from those that mark the other series. 
In P, it may be observed, the promises are limited to Israel itself; in J the 
prophetical outlook embraces other nations as well. 


The process by which, probably, the Book of Genesis assumed 
its present form may be represented approximately as follows. 
First, the two mdependent, but parallel, narratives of the patri- 
archal age, J and E, were combined into a whole by a compiler 
whose method of work, sometimes incorporating long sections 


1 Dillmann attempts to separate J and E with great minuteness. But it is 
often questionable if the phraseological criteria upon which he mainly relies 
warrant the conclusions which he draws from them. He is apt (as the 
present writer ventures to think) not to allow sufficiently for the probability 
that two writers, whose general styles were such as those of J and E are 
known to have been, would make use of the same expressions, where these 
expressions are hot (as in the case of P) of a peculiar, strongly marked type, 
but are such as might be used, so far as we can judge, by any writer of the 
best historiographical style. 
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of each intact (or nearly so), sometimes fusing the parallel 
accounts into a single narrative, has been sufficiently illustrated. 
The whole thus formed (JE) was afterwards combined with the 
narrative P by a second compiler, who, adopting P as his frame- 
work, accommodated JE to it, omitting in either what was 
necessary in order to avoid needless repetition, and making such 
slight redactional adjustments as the unity of his work required. 
Thus he naturally assigned 1, 1—2, 3 the first place,—perhaps 
at the same time removing 2, 4* from its original position as 
superscription to 1, 1, and placing it where it now stands. In 
appending next, from J, the narrative of Paradise, he omitted 
probably the opening words (for the narrative begins abruptly), 
and to Jahweh added the defining adjunct Z/ohim,! “ God,’ for 
the purpose of identifying expressly the Author of life in 2, 4 ff. 
with God, the Creator, in 1, 1 ff. Still following J, he took from 
it the history of Cain and his descendants (4, 1-24), but rejected 
the list of Seth’s descendants (which the fragments that remain 
show that J must have once contained) except the first two names 
(4, 25 f.), and the etymology of Woah (5, 2g), in favour of the 
genealogy and chronological details of P (5, 1-28. 30-32). In 
6, I—9, 17 he combines into one the double narrative of the 
Flood, preserving, however, more from both narratives than was 
usually his practice, and in parts slightly modifying the phraseology. 
In 9, 18-27 he introduces from J the prophetical glance at the 
character and capabilities of the three great ethnic groups 
descended from Noah, following it by the account, from P, of 
the close of Noah’s life (9, 28 f.). C. 10 (the Table of nations) 
includes elements derived from both sources (p. 13); it is 
succeeded by the account from J of the dispersion of mankind 
(11, 1-9). CC. £1, 10-25 carries on the line of Israel’s ancestors 
_ from Shem to Terah, from P; 11, 26~—32 states particulars 
respecting Abram’s immediate relations, taken partly from P, 
partly from J, and necessary as an introduction to the history of 
Abram in c. 12 ff. Mtatis mutandis, a similar method is 
followed in the rest of the book. The narrative of Genesis, 
though composite, is constructed upon a definite plan, and to 
the development of this plan the details that are incorporated 
from the different sources employed are throughout subservient. 


1 Producing an unusual and emphatic phrase (=Jahweh, who is God), 
occurring again in the Pentateuch only Ex. 9, 30. 
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Twice in P (17, 1. 21, 1°) the name Jehovah appears in place of the name 
God ; and the variation, it has been argued, is subversive of the grounds upon 
which the critical analysis of Genesis rests. But this argument attaches 
undue significance to an zsolated phenomenon, We must weigh the alterna- 
tives, and ask which is the more probable: that an inference, dependent upon 
an abundance of criteria, extending throughout the entire Pentateuch, should 
be a mistaken one, or that the compiler, or even a scribe, should ¢wzce have 
substituted the more usual Jehovah for Elohim under the influence of the 
usage of the verses preceding. To this question there can surely be but one 
answer. The compiler of Chronicles changes conversely Jehovah of his 
original source into God, neither consistently nor with apparent reason, 
except that when writing independently, he evinces a preference for the latter 
term himself; comp. ¢.g. 2 Ch. 22, 12. 23, 93 25, 243 33) 73 34) 9. 27 with 
ZUG pling a es LO a MAn ol Asse 2 Nagy se 22nd eLO; 

The more special characteristics of J, E, and P, and the question of their 
probable dates, will be considered when they have been reviewed in their 
entirety at the end of the Book of Joshua, 


§ 2. Exopus. 


LITERATURE (in addition to the works mentioned above, p. 1 f.).—Ad. 
Jiilicher, Die Quellen von Exodus 1.-vii. 7, Halis Sax. 1880, and Die Quellen 
vor Exodus vil. 8—xxiv. 11, in the Jahrbiicher fiir Protestantische Theologie, 
1882, pp. 79-127, 272-315; C. A. Briggs, “‘The Little Book of the 
Covenant” [Ex. 34, 11-26] in Zhe Hebrew Student (Chicago), May 1883, 
p. 264 ff. ; ‘‘ The Greater Book of the Covenant” [Ex. 20, 22—c. 23], 2d. 
June 1883, p. 289 ff. 


The Book of Exodus (called by the Jews, from its opening 
words, ninw nDN), or more briefly ninw) carries on the history 


of the Israelitish nation from the death of Joseph to the erection 
of the Tabernacle by Moses in the second year of the exodus 
(40, 1.17). The structure of the book is essentially similar to 
that of Genesis, the same sources, P and JE, appearing still side 
by side, and exhibiting the same distinctive peculiarities. It will 
be convenient, in analysing the book, to divide it into sections, 
which may be briefer than was the case in Genesis. 


I. C. 1—11. Events leading to the deliverance of the Israelites 
Jrom Egypt. 

C. 1—2. The continued increase of Jacob’s posterity in Egypt, 
and the measures instituted for the purpose of checking it by a 
“new king,” unmindful of the benefits conferred previously upon 
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his country by Joseph (c. 1). The birth and education of Moses, 
and his flight from Egypt into the land of Midian (c. 2). 


‘ PT er—7e 13-14. 23°-25. 


LE I, 8-12, 15-22, 2, I-23° (to ded), 


I, 1-5 repeats the substance of Gen. 46, 8-27 (cf. p. 6). 2, 15-23 are 
assigned by Dillm. to J, chiefly on the ground that Zipporah’s father is called 
Reuel (v. 18), while in c. 18, which undoubtedly belongs to E, he bears the 
name of Jethro. But, as Jiilicher points out, the name Reuel (Nu. Io, 29) 
may not be part of the origina] narrative in this chapter; had it stood in it 
originally, it would probably have been found 1% v. 16, rather than in v. 18. 


C. 3, 1—7, 13. Moses is commissioned by Jehovah to be the 
deliverer of his people; his preliminary negotiations with the 
Israelites and with Pharaoh. 


1 6, 2—7, 13. 
‘ Be a7-8)) | 36-205. ~ 48-164 ),.19-20... ae 
E3,1-6. 9-15. 21-22, 17-18. 20°-21, 

In c. 3 the main narrative is E (notice the frequency of God 
vv. 4. 6%, 11. 12. 13%. 14%. 15%), with short passages from J; in 
c. 4—6, 1, on the contrary, the main narrative is J, with short 
passages from E. The verses 4, 17-18. 20>-21 are assigned to 
FE on account of their imperfect connexion with the context : 
4, 17 speaks of “the signs” to be done with the rod, whereas 
only one sign to be performed with it has been described vz. 1-9 ; 
4, 21 mentions wonders to be done before Piaraoh, whereas vu. 1-9 
speak only of wonders to be wrought for the satisfaction of the 
people. The two verses read, in fact, like fragments from another 
narrative, which once, of course, contained the explanations 
which are now missing. Further, in the existing narrative, v. 19, 
from its contents, is not fitted to be the segue/ of v. 18: it, in 
fact, states an alternative ground for Moses’ return into Egypt; 
and the name /e‘hro makes it probable that v. 18 belongs to the 
same current of narrative as 3, 1 and c. 18 (¢.e. E); hence v. 19 
will be referred to J. V. 20” goes naturally with 7. 17 (the rod). 

Passing now to the consideration of the passage assigned to P 
(6, 2—7, 13), and comparing it with JE as a whole, we observe 
that it does not describe the segue? of 3, 1—6, 1, but is paralle/ 
to it, and contains a partly divergent account of the commission 
of Moses, and of the preliminary steps taken by him to secure 
the-release of his people. This will be apparent if the narrative 
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be followed attentively. 3, 1—6, 1 describes the call and com- 
mission of Moses, the nomination of Aaron as his spokesman 
with the people (3, 16. 4, 1. 16), and three signs given to him 
for the satisfaction of the people if they should demand his 
credentials: Moses and Aaron have satisfied the people (4, 30. 
31), but their application to Pharaoh has proved unsuccessful 
(c. 5), and something further is threatened (6, 1). The con- 
tinuation of 6, 1 is, however, 7, 14; for though the revelation 
and commission contained in 6, 2-8 might zz ztse/f be treated as 
a repetition of that in c. 3, its different style points to P as its 
source, and the sequel shows that in fact it is part of a parallel 
narrative of Moses’ call and commission, in which, uadike 4, 31, 
the people refuse to listen to the promises conveyed to them 
(6, 9), and in which, upon Moses’ protesting his inability to 
plead, not, as before, with the people, but with PAarach, Aaron 
is appointed to be his spokesman with him (6, 11-12. 29-30. 
7, 1-2). If Pharaoh had already refused to hear him (as he 
would have done, had c. 5—6 formed a continuous narrative), it 
is scarcely possible that Moses should allege (6, 12) a different 
@ priori ground—a ground, moreover, inconsistent with 4, 31— 
for his hesitation. Aaron having been thus appointed Moses’ 
spokesman with Pharaoh, the case of the king’s requiring a 
guarantee is next provided for: Aaron’s rod is to be thrown 
down that it may become a reptile! 7, 8f. Pharaoh’s heart, 
however, is hardened; and the narrative at 7, 13 has reached 
just the same point which was reached in 6, 1. The parallelism 
of details which prevails between the two narratives is remark- 
able; comp. 6, 2-8 and 3, 6-9. 14-15; 6, 125 (= 30) and 
4, 105 7,1 and 4; 163 7,:4f. and.3, 19 1.460, 0. 


7, 14—11, 10. The narrative of the plagues. 


J 7, 14-18. 23. 2s. 


12 7, 19-20% (to commanded). 21>-22, 
{ E 17 (partly) 20°-21° (to river), 24. 


P 8, 5-7. 15°19. 9, 8-12. 
{3 8,2 1-4. 8-15". 8, 20—9, 7 13-21, 23°-34. 
KE 22-23%, 24") 35. 


1)3F) a reptile, not vin a serpent, as in 4, 3. 
? The verses are numbered as in the Zxelish version. 
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P 
{J 10, 1-7. 13°-19. 28-20. 1, 4 8. 
E 


fr ZO; /S=13%) 14°) 20-27, EE, AS. 9-10. 


The grounds of the analysis depend, in the first instance, upon 
literary criteria ; which, however, are remarkably supported by 
corresponding differences in the representation. Reserving for 
the present the consideration of the few passages referred to EF, 
and confining our attention to P and J, we observe that the 
narrative of the plagues is marked by a series of systematic differ- 
ences, relating to four distinct points—viz. 1. the terms of the 
command addressed to Moses; 2. the demand made of 
Pharaoh; 3. the description of the plague; 4. the formula 
expressive of Pharaoh’s obstinacy: and further, that these differ- 
ences agree frequently with corresponding differences in the parts 
of the preceding narrative, 3, 1—6, 1, which have been assigned 
(on independent grounds) to P and JE respectively. Thus in P 
Aaron co-operates with Moses, and the command is Say unéc 
Aaron (7, 19. 8,5. 16; so before, in: 7, 9: even 9, 8, where 
Moses acts, both are expressly addressed); no demand is ever 
made of Pharaoh, the plagues being viewed rather as signs, or 
proofs of power, than as having the practical object of securing 
Israel’s release ; the description of the plague is brief, seldom 
extending beyond the compass of two or three verses; the 
success or failure of the Egyptian magicians (who are mentioned 
only in this narrative) is noted; the hardening of Pharaoh’s 
heart is expressed by the verb pin, pin (was strong, made strong 
RV. marg.) 7, 22. 8, 19. 9, £2 (so 7, 13), and the concluding 
formula is And he hearkened not unto them, as Jehovah had spoken 
281 5?) 1639, 12.:e50-477°13).1 (In. J Onethe contrary, 
Moses alone (without Aaron) is commissioned to present himselt 
before Pharaoh; he addresses Pharaoh himself} (in agreement 
with 4, 10-16, where Aaron is appointed expressly to be Moses’ 
spokesman with the people) ; a formal demand is uniformly made, 
Let my people go, that they may serve me (7, 16. 8, 1. 9, I. 13. 
10, 3: so before 4, 23. 5, 1 in the corresponding narrative) ; 
upon Pharaoh’s refusal, the plague is announced, and takes 


1 Aaron, if he appears at all, is only Moses’ silent companion: 8, 8 (see 


wv. 9. 10). 25 (see vu. 26. 29). 9, 27 (see v. 29). In 10, 3 it is doubtful if the 
plural ‘‘ and ¢hey said” is original: notice at the end of the speech (v. 6") 


‘and he turned.” 
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effect, either without further human intervention (8, 24. 9, 6), or 
at a signal given by Moses (not by Aaron) (7, 20. 9, 227. 
10, 12f. 22); the interview with Pharaoh is prolonged, and 
described in some detail; sometimes also the king sends for 
Moses and Aaron to crave their intercession for the removal of 
the plague (8, 8. 25. 9, 27. 10, 16); the term used to express the 
hardening of Pharaoh’s heart is was heavy (133) or made heavy 
(1297) 7, 14. 8, 15. 32. 9, 7. 34. 10, 1. The narrative generally is 
written in a more picturesque and varied style than that of P; 
there are frequent descriptive touches, and the dialogue is 
abundant. In a word, the two currents of narrative display just 
the same contrasted literary characteristics which they exhibit in 
the Book of Genesis. 


Recurring phrases which mark this narrative and distinguish it from that 
of P are (besides ‘‘ Let my people go” &c., and 495, 3°39 of the heart, 
just noted) refuseth (ys), esp. followed by ‘‘ to let the people go,” 7, 14. 8, 2. 
9, 2. 10, 3. 4 (so before 4, 23); 7, 15 serpent (Wy), see 4, 33 Lhus saith 
Jehovah, said regularly to Pharaoh (so 4, 22. 5, 1); dehold. .. with the 
participle in the announcement of the plague 7, 17. 8, 2. 21. 9, 3. 18. 10, 4 
(so 4, 23); border 8, 2. 10, 4. 14. 19; thou, thy people, and thy servants 
B30 ging. “AT 2129, "19,0452 <ch, 10,762" 225) "30ls (Ged sof the Metres 
TENOPO; OT. "134 110} 3 h\(SOe 3), 018.0 55) 3) 5: Wo Aziehyeat Se Sa On 2S mee OmOness 
10, 173 such as hath not been &c. 9, 18. 24. 11, 6, cf. 10, 6. 143 fo sever 
(mbar) 8, 22. 9, 4. 11, 7; the end or object of the plague (or circumstance 
attending it) stated 8, 10, 22, 9, 14. 16. 29. 10, 2%, 11, 7. 


The grounds for believing that what remains in the narrative 
of the plagues after the separation of P is not perfectly homo- 
geneous, but contains elements due to E, are, stated briefly, as 
follows. Reasons were given above (p. 21) for concluding that 
the two verses 4, 17-18, which speak of the vod of Moses, were 
not originally part of the context in which they are now found, 
and they were assigned accordingly to E. Now, in the narrative 
of the plagues, the effect in certain cases is brought about not 
immediately by God, but by the intervention of Moses’ rod 
(7, 17. 20%. 9, 23. 10, 13). It is difficult not to connect the 
passages in which the rod is thus named with 4, 17-18, and to 
treat both as notices derived from the same source E. The 
opinion that the parts of the narrative which remain after the 


1 The symmetry of this verse is much improved, if, with Hitzig, for 505 by 
we read 3 nby. 
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separation of P are to some extent composite, is confirmed by 
other indications. Thus in 7, 17 the transition from the “I” of 
God to the ‘‘I” of Moses is abrupt and (in the historical books) 
unusual; hence the suspicion arises that originally the subject 
of / well smite was Jehovah (cf. v. 25>), and that the words 
“with the rod that is in mine hand” were introduced by the 
compiler of JE from the other source used by him. By the side 
of 9, 34°, v. 35* would seem to be superfluous. 

The reasons for attributing to E the other passages assigned to this source 
in the analysis must be sought in the works of Welin. Dillm. and Jiilicher. 
It may be that a few additional traits are also derived from him; but the 
point is one on which it is not possible to speak with confidence. Only one 
plague (as it seems) is derived entirely from E, the ninth (10, 21-27). The 
concluding formula in E is azd Pharaoh’s heart was hardened [pyr lit. was 
strong] (or and Jehovah hardened Pharaoh's heart), and he would not let the 
childven of Israel (or them) go 9, 35 (contrast J’s phrase, v. 34°). 10, 20. 27, 
Ii, 10 (cf. 4, 21 E). P uses the same verb pfn, but follows it by and he 
hearkened not unto them, as Jehovak had spoken. 


II. c. 12—10, 2. The last plague, the departure of the Israelites 
rom Egypt, and their journey to Sinat. 

C. 12—13. The institution of the Passover, and the Feast of 
Unleavened Cakes. The death of the first-born of the Egyptians, 
and journey of the Israelites from Rameses to Succcth. The 
law respecting the dedication of the first-born (12, 1—13, 16). 
March of the Israelites from Succoth to Etham, on the border 
of the wilderness (13, 17-22). 


arf, 


{ P 12, I-20 28. a7 40-57. 13, rf. 20. 


J a 29 f. ae 
tp se a 31-36. 37°-39 Som I7=%D 


In c. 12—13 the double treatment is peculiarly evident. We 
have (a) 12, 1-13 (Passover); 141-20 (AZazzo/h or Unleavened 
Cakes); 28. 37%. 40-42. 51 (narrative); 43-50 (Passover— 
supplementary); 13, 1 f. (first-born): (6) 12, 21-27 (Passover) ; 
29—36. 37°-38 (narrative,—continuation of 11, 4-8); 39. 13, 3-10 
(Unleavened Cakes); 11-16 (first-born): the former narrative 
exhibits throughout the marks of P ; the latter, those of JE. The 
Passover, it is to be observed, though followed by the Feast of 
Mazzoth (Unleavened Cakes), is distinct from it both in its origin 
and in its observance; and the distinction is recognised in both 

1 VY, 14 refers to the first day of AZazzoth (Lev. 23, 6), not to the Passover, 
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narratives, especially in that of JE. The injunction in P respect 
ing the first-born (13, 1 f.) is here isolated; the full explanation 
is first given Nu. 3, 12 f. 8, 16-19. 

The distinction between P and JE in c. 12 is sufficiently 
established upon literary grounds; but a material justification of 
the analysis is to be found in the fact that 12, 21-27 cannot be 
the original sequel of 12, 1-20 (or rather, of 12, 1-13; for 
vv. 14-20 do not concern the Passover at all). The verses do 
not describe the execution of the commands received by Moses in 
vv. 1-13. Moses does not repeat to the people, even in an 
abridged form, the injunctions before received by him; but, 
while several points of importance (¢g. the character of the 
lamb, and the manner in which it was to be eaten) are omitted, 
Jresh points (the hyssop, the basin, none to leave the house), not 
mentioned before, are added. The inference is irresistible that 
12, 21-27 is really part of a different account of the institution 
of the Passover,! which “stands to 12, 3-13 in the same 
relation that the regulations respecting Jdfazzo‘h in 13, 3-10 
stand to those in 12, 14-20” (Dillm. p. 100). Vw. 25-27 
are conceived entirely in the spirit of parts of 13, 3-16 
(see vv. 5. 8. 10. 14 f.); it is probable, therefore, that both 
passages are of similar origin, and may be referred either to J 
(Dillm.) or to the compiler of JE expanding materials derived 
from J (so Wellh., at least for 13, 3-16). 

A noticeable difference between P and JE is the greater specialization and 
strictness of the provisions contained in the former narrative (é.g. 12, 15 f. 
18 f. 43-49). As regards the parts assigned to E, with v. 31 comp. 3, 12. 
10;,8. 11. 243, with v. 32, 10, 9. 24%; with vw. 35 f 3,20 f 11) 2 4. (allek)> 
in 13, 17-19 notice God (not Jehovah) four times; and with v. 19 comp. 
Gen. 50, 24, in a context which (on independent grounds) is assigned to the 


same source, 12, 34. 39 deserve attention, being evidently intended as an 
explanation of the origin of the Feast of ‘‘Unleavened Calaes.” 


C. 14—15. The passage of the Red Sea; Moses’ Song of 
Triumph ; the journey of the Israelites to Marah and Elm. 
P 14, I-4, 8-9. 15-18. 


{! 5-7 10° (to afraid), II-14. 19-20, 
Eg 10>, TO*s 


1 Dr. Green’s explanation of the imperfect connexion of 12, 21-27 with 
the preceding narrative (ebrew Feasts, p. 102) does not satisfy the require- 
ments of the case. See further on c. 12-13, Delitzsch, Stedem, vii. p. 337 ff. 
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P 21" (to over the sea). j 21°, 22-23. 26-27* (toover the sea). 
(J 21° (todry land). 24-25. 
LE 

P 28-29. (zs, 19). 

4) ape 30-31. - 
YE I5, 1-18, seein ao: 


The passages assigned to P will be found to be connected both with each 
other and with other parts of the Pentateuch belonging to the same source : 
thus ‘‘harden (pym) the heart” vw. 4 recurs vy. 8. 17, and is the same term 
that is used by P in the narrative of the plagues (p. 23); ‘‘get me honour” 
zd. recurs vv. 17. 18. Lev. 10, 3; comp. also vw 4. 18 ‘and the Egyptians 
shall know,” &c. (cf. 6, 7. 7, 5. 6, 12); vv. 9. 23 “‘and the Egyptians 
pursued ;” wv. 22. 29 “‘the dry land” and “the wall;” wv. 16. 21 
“divide ;” the vefetz/ions (in the manner of P) in v. 17 f.as compared with 
v. 4, in 28° as compared with 23, in 29 as compared with 22. The particulars 
of the analysis depend to a certain extent upon the apparently doudle char- 
acter of the narrative in some parts of the chapter. As regards the parts 
attributed to E, with v. 10° comp. Josh. 24, 7 (E); with v. 19, Gen. 21, 17. 
31, 11 (the ‘‘angel of God”), It is possible that other traits in the narrative 
also have their source in E (¢.¢. v. 15 “‘lift up thy vod ;” comp. above, p. 24). 
14, 28° may be a notice derived from J (comp. 8, 31. 9, 7. 10, 19). 

Inc. 15 the Song (vv. 1°-18, cf. 20-21) is, of course, incorporated by E from 
an earlier source—perhaps from a collection of national poems. V7. 19 
appears to be a later redactional addition, reverting, in terms borrowed from 
P (see 14, 23. 26. 29°), to the occasion of the Song. The Song itself appears 
to have undergone some expansion, or modification of form, at a later age; 
for v. 13 (“‘ Thou hast guided them to Thy holy habitation”) appears clearly 
to describe a fast event, and v. 17° points to some frxed abode of the ark— 
the temple at Shiloh (1 Sa. 1, 9), if not (Riehm, Z7z/. p. 299 f.) the temple 
at Jerusalem.1 In vv, 1°-3 we seem indeed (to use Dillmann’s expression) 
to hear Moses himself speaking ; and both Dillm. and Ielitzsch (Gez. p. 29) 
agree with Ewald (Die Dichter des A.B.’s, i. 1, p. 1753 cf. A7st. ii. 354) in 
sppposing that the Song, as a whole, is a later expansion of the Mosaic 
theme contained in wv. 1°-3,—perhaps designed originally as a festal Passover- 
song (Is. 30, 29). Probably, however, the greater part of the Song is Mosaic, 
and the modification, or expansion, is limited to the closing verses ; for the 
general style is antique, and the triumphant tone which pervades it is just 
such as might naturally have been inspired by the event which it celebrates. 


C. 16—19, 2. The journey of the Israelites from Elim to 
Sinai, including particulars respecting the quails and manna 
given to the people in the wilderness of Sinai (c. 16); the 
miraculous supply of water at Rephidim, and the conflict with 
Amalek at the same place (c. 17); the meeting with Jethro, and 
the counsel given by him to Moses (c. 18). 

1 The verbs in 17* may be translated as pasts or futures, indifferently. 
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‘ P 16, 1-3. 6-24. 31 -36. 17, 1° (to Rephidim). 


{] 4-5: 25-30. SRI leas 
E : 3-6. 


P 19, I-2%, 
(J 
UE 17, 8-16. c. 18. I9, 2°, 


Inc. 16 the parts assigned to P have many marks of his style which are 
absent from the rest of the narrative (see § 7). There are also corresponding 
differences of representation ; thus in vy. 6-7 (eventing and morning, agreeing 
with vv. 8. 12 jlesh at evening, and dread at morning) the communication 
made to the people is different in its terms from that given in vv. 4-5 to 
Moses (évead alone, with no distinction of morning and evening); and 
vv. 25-30 agree with vv. 4-5. In the text of P a transposition appears to 
have taken place; for vv, 11-12 the command to speak to the people 
follows the account vv. 6-8 of the actual delivery to them of the message ; 
probably the original order was vv. I-3. 9-12. 6-8. 13 &e. 


C. 18, though in one or two places (as in parts of vv. 2-4. 8-10) 
there may be traces of the hand of the compiler of JE, is other- 
wise an excerpt from E ; notice the preponderance in the chapter 
of God (not Jehovah). The chapter is one of great historical 
interest: it exhibits to us a picture of AZoses legislating. Disputes 
arise among the people ; the contending parties come to Moses 
to have them settled; he adjudicates between them; and his 
judgments are termed “the statutes and decisions (Zévoth) of 
God” (v. 16). It was the historic function of the priests to give 
decisions (N71, NNN) upon cases submitted to them, in matters 
both of civil right (Dt. 17, t1) and ceremonial observance (7b. 
24, 8); and here Moses himself appears discharging the same 
function, and so laying the foundation of Hebrew law. 

III. 19, 3—c. 40. Lsrael at Sinat. 

(a) The solemn establishment of the theocracy at Sinai 
(see 19, 5-8. 24, 3-8) on the basis of the Ten Commandments 
(20, 1-17), and of a Code of laws (20, 23—23, 33) regulating 
the social life and religious observances of the people, and called 
the ‘ Book of the Covenant” (24, 7); (0) the giving of directions 
to Moses on Mount Sinai for the construction of the Tabernacle, 
with the vessels and appointments belonging to it, for the conse- 
cration of Aaron and his sons as priests, the selection of Bezaleel 
and Oholiab to execute the skilled work that was necessary, and 
the delivering to Moses of the two Tables of the Law (24, 12— 
31, 18); (¢) the incident of the Golden Calf, Moses’ intercession 
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on behalf of the people, and the renewal of the covenant (c. 32— 
34); (Z) the construction of the Tabernacle and its appurten. 
ances in accordance with the directions prescribed in c. 25—31, 
and its erection (40, 17) on the first day of the second year of the 
exodus (c. 35-40). 


18s 
J 20-25. 20, 22-23, 33. 3-8. 
LE 19, 3-19.13 20, I-21, 24, (1-2). (9-11). 12-14. 
P 24, 15-18% (to cloud). 25, I—31, 18* (to zestimony). 
J 
E 24, 18°, 31, 1S, 325 Taos 
P 34, 29-35. C. 3540. 
ff Se yt in) A, Tate 2 


The structure of JE’s narrative of the transactions at Sinai 19, 
3—24, 14. 18° and 31, 18°—34, 28 is complicated, and there 
are parts in which the analysis (so far as concerns J and E) must 
be regarded as provisional only. Nevertheless, the composite 
character of the narrative seems to be unmistakable. Thus in 
c. 19 the natural sequel of v. 3 went up would be, not v. 7 came, 
but v.14 went down: v. 9” is superfluous after v. 8 (if, indeed, it 
be more than an accidental repetition of it): v, 13” is isolated, 
and not explained by anything which follows (for the “ trumpet” 
of vv. 16-19 is not the ‘‘ ram’s-horn” of this verse). In the latter 
part of the chapter vz. 20-25 interrupt the connexion: v. 20 is 
a repetition of v. 18% (“descended”), and v. 21 of v. 12; the 
priests and the Ark are introduced without preparation: v. 25 
“and said (WON) unto them” (not “and zo/d them”) should be 
followed by a statement of the words reported, and is quite dis- 
connected with 20, 1: on the other hand, 20,1 is the natural 
continuation of 19, 19. It is evident that /wo parallel narratives 
of the theophany on Sinai have been combined together, though 
it is no longer possible to determine throughout the precise limits 
of each. 19, 20-25 are commonly assigned to J: Kuenen con- 
siders these verses, together with v. 13". 24, 1-2. 9-11 (which 
similarly interrupt the connexion in e. 24), as standing by them- 
selves, and forming part of a ¢izrd and independent narrative of 
the occurrences at Sinai. 19, 3-19 (though parts of vv. 3-8 may 


1 In the main. 
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be derived from J) belongs in the main to E; the sequel (as just 
said) is formed by 20, 1, introducing the Decalogue (20, 2-17), 
and the following verses 20, 18-21! (notice God in 19, 3. 17. 19. 
20, I. 19. 20. 21). 24, 12-14. 185, In c. 24, vu. I-2. g-11 are 
of uncertain origin. Possibly they are to be regarded as in- 
troductory to v. 12 ff., and assigned to E; possibly, as Kuenen 
supposes, they belong with 19, 13°. 20-25 to an independent 
narrative, of which only fragments have been preserved. 

The Decalogue was, of course, derived by E from a pre-existing 
source, at least the substance of it being engraven on the tables 
in the Ark, and incorporated by him in his narrative. Some 
interesting critical questions arise from a comparison of the 
Decalogue as here given with the form in which it is repeated in 
Dt. (5, 6-21), where, although it is introduced ostensibly (vz. 5. 
22) as a verbal quotation, it presents considerable differences 
from the text of Exodus. The differences are most remarkable in 
the 4th, 5th, and roth Commandments, which are here printed in 
parallel columns, the variations being indicated by italics :— 


Ex. 20. Dios. 


8. Remember the sabbath day to 
keep it holy. 

9. Six days shalt thou 
labour, and do all thy work: 10, but 
the seventh day is a sabbath unto 
Jehovah thy God: in it thou shalt not 
do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor 
thy daughter, thy man-servant, 
nor thy maid-servant, nor 

thy cattle, 
nor thy stranger that is within thy 
gates; 


1. For in six days Jehovah made 
heaven, and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is, and rested the seventh 
day: therefore Jehovah blessed the 
sabbath day, and hallowed it. 


12. Observe the sabbath day to 
keep it holy, as Jehovah thy God com- 
mandéd thee. 13. Six days shalt thou 
labour, and do all thy work: 14. but 
the seventh day is a sabbath unto 
Jehovah thy God: in it thou shalt not 
do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor 
thy daughter, or thy man-servant, 
nor thy maid-servant, nor ¢hine ox, 
nor thine ass, nor any of thy cattle, 
nor thy stranger that is within thy 
gates: 2 order that thy man-servant 
and thy maid-servant may rest as well 
as thou. 15. And thou shalt remem- 
ber that thou wast a servant in the 
land of Egypt, and Jehovah thy God 
brought thee out thence by a mighty 
hand, and by a stretched out arm: 
therefore Jehovah thy God commanded 
thee to keep the sabbath day. 


1 Kuenen, in his discussion of these chapters in the 7%, 7zjdschr. xv. 190, 
suggested that 20, 18-21 stood originally in E between 19, 15-19 and 20, 1; 


and Wellh. Comp. 327 f. assents. 


Certainly the verses suit the proposed 


place; and their position there would explain the allusion tn Dt. 5, 5. 
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12. Honour thy father and thy 
mother, 
that thy days may be 
long 
upon the land which Jehovah 
thy God is giving thee. 

17. Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s house, thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour’s wife, 
or his man-servant, or his maid-ser- 
vant, ov his ox, or his ass, or anything 
that is thy neighbour’s. 


16. Honour thy father and thy 
mother, as /chovah thy God com- 
manded thee; that thy days may be 
long, and that it may be wel with 
thee, upon the land which Jehovah 
thy God is giving thee. 

21. And thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s zw2fe, and thou shalt not 
desire thy neighbour’s house, his field, 
or his man-servant, or his maid-ser- 
vant, his ox, or his ass, or anything 
that is thy neighbour’s, 


The principal variations are in agreement with the style of 
Dt., and the author’s hand is recognisable in them. Thus with 
Observe v. 12 comp. Dt. 16, 1; with as Jehovah thy God com- 
manded thee (which is not strictly appropriate in what purports 
to be a report of the words spoken), 20, 17. 24, 8. 26, 18; with 
the spirit of v. 14°, 14, 29. 15, 10; with the motive of gratitude 
In %.£5, 15, 15. 16, 11. 12. 24, 18. 22; and with the addition 
in v. 16%, 5, 29 [Heb. 26]. 6, 18. 12, 15. 28, 22. Does, however, 
even the text of Ex. exhibit the Decalogue in its primitive form? 
It is an old and probable supposition,! suggested in part by the 
fact of this varying text, that in its original form the Decalogue 
consisted merely of the Commandments themselves, and that the 
explanatory comments appended in certain cases were only added 
subsequently. Thus, according to this view, the 2nd, 4th, and 
5th Commandments read originally :— 


‘Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image.” 
“Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy.” 
«Honour thy father and thy mother.” 


All the Commandments would thus be moulded in uniform 
shape, and would be expressed in the same terse and simple 
form in which the 1st, and the 6th to the 9th, appear now. It 
has further been conjectured that, as the comments in 7, 9. Io. 
12 bear a singular resemblance to the style of Dt., they were in 
the first instance added in that book, and thence transferred sub- 
sequently to Ex.; and that, as it is scarcely probable that the 
author of Dt. would om¢ part of the Decalogue (though he might 


1 Ewald, Hist. ii. 159 ; Speaker's Commi. p. 336; Dillmann, p. 201. 
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for the purpose of explanation add clauses), v. 11 may have been 
only introduced into the text of Ex. after Dt. was written. As 
regards the first of these conjectures, it is no doubt attractive and 
plausible. In the phrase “them that dove me” v. 6 there is 
embodied a thought which in the Pent. is confined to Dt., viz. 
the love of God, which in that book is made the foundation of all 
human action (¢.g. 6, 5. 10, 12. 11. 1 a/.); the expression “ within 
thy gates” v. 10 (= in thy cities) is all but peculiar to Dt., 
occurring in it twenty-nine times; the expressions in v. 12 “that 
thy days may be long,” and ‘“‘the land which Jehovah thy God 
is giving thee,” are also (especially the latter) of repeated occur- 
rence in the same book (neither occurring elsewhere in the Pent.). 
These facts possess undoubtedly considerable weight. It is, 
however, an objection to the inference which they appear to 
authorize, that the clauses in question (as a glance at the parallel 
columns will show) are not incorporated e¢ive in Exodus. If the 
clauses were transferred to Ex. from Dt., it is not apparent why 
portions of them were omitted. On the whole, therefore, the 
more probable view appears to be that these clauses are in their 
original place in Exodus, and that they are of the same character 
as certain other sections in Ex., chiefly of a parenetic or hortatory 
character (as 13, 3-16. 23, 20-33), which do exhibit an approxi- 
mation to the style of Dt., and which are the source of certain of 
the expressions which were adopted afterwards by the author 
of Dt., and became part of his phraseology.! It must, indeed, 
be admitted that the expression ‘within thy gates,” and the 
phrases in v. 12, read more distinctively Deuteronomic than those 
occurring in the sections referred to; but (unless the text of the 
Decalogue has passed through phases respecting which we can 
but speculate) the explanation proposed seems to be the most 
reasonable one. If it be correct, the additions in Dt. will, of 
course, be of the nature of further comments upon the text of 
Exodus. V. 11, however, stands upon a different footing : not 
only does it supply no elements for the style of Dt., but it is dis- 
similar in style to JE: in its first clause it resembles closely 
31, 17°, and in its second Gen. 2, 2»—both passages belonging 
to P. As there is force in the remark that the author of Dt. is 
not likely to have omitted the verse had it formed part of the 
Decalogue at the time when he wrote, it is not improbable that 


1 The expressions referred to are noted below, at the end of § 5, 
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it was introduced into the text of Exodus subsequently, upon the 
basis of the two verses of P just cited. 

The laws contained in the “Book of the Covenant” (20, 
20—23, 33) comprise two elements (24, 3), the “ words ” (or com- 
mands) and the “judgments:” the latter, expressed all hypo- 
thetically, occupy 21, 1—22, 17. 25% 26. 23, 4f.; the former 
occupy the rest of the section to 23, 19; what follows, 23, 20-33, 
annexing a Promise in case of obedience, as Wellh. observes, im- 
parts to the preceding law-book the character of a “ covenant” 
(cf. 24, 7). The laws themselves are taken naturally from a pre- 
existing source, though their form, in particular cases, may be 
due to the compiler who united J and E into a whole. The 
main body of the “judgments,” 21, 1—22, 17, seems to have 
undergone no alteration of form; but in the following parts of 
the section most Critics are of opinion that slight parenetic addi- 
tions have been made by the compiler; eg. 22, 215-22 (observe 
in v. 23 [Heb. 22] Aim, ke, Ais in the Hebrew, pointing back to 
the singular “ sojourner” in v. 21) ; and in the final exhortation, 
23, 23-25%} (which anticipates unduly v. 27f., and disguises the 
conditional character of the promises vv. 25”. 26ff., which are 
dependent on v. 22): the substance of this passage may have 
been derived from 34, 11.13. The verses 23, 4 f. can hardly 
be in their original position; for the context (on both sides) 
relates to a subject of a different kind, viz. just judgment. 

The laws themselves are designed to regulate the life of a 
community living under simple conditions of society, and chiefly 
occupied in agraculture.2 They may be grouped as follows :—(1) 
20, 22-26 prohibition of graven images, and regulations for the 
construction of altars; (2) 21, 2-11 regulations respecting 
Hebrew male and female slaves ; (3) 21, 12-17 capital offences ; 
(4) 21, 18-32 injuries to life or limb ; (5) 21, 33-22, 6 cases of 
danger caused by culpable negligence, or theft; (6) 22, 7-17 
deposits, loans, and seduction (which is here treated, not as a 
moral offence, but as a wrong done to the father, and demanding 
pecuniary compensation); (7) 22, 18-31, and 23, 4 f. (not to 
refuse help to an exemy in his need), miscellaneous religious and 
moral injunctions; (8) 23, 1-3. 6-9 veracity, and equity in the, 


1To God, 25° beginning originally with ‘And Z will bless” (so LXX, 
Vulg.). 
2 Notice the prominence of the ox, ass, and sheep, 21, 283—22, 10. 
is 
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administration of judgment ; (9) 23, 10-19 on the Sabbatical 
year, the Sabbath, the three annual pilgrimages, and sacrifice ; 
(10) 23, 20-33 the concluding exhortation. That the community 
for whose use the Code was designed had made some progress in 
civilisation, is evident from the many restrictions imposed on the 
arbitrary action of the individual ; on the other hand, that it was 
still in a relatively archaic condition appears from such regula- 
tions as 21, 18 f. 23-5 (the /ex talionis), or the conception of God 
as the immediate source of judgment (21, 6; 22, 8-9: cf. 1.5. 2, 
25). Notice also the rudimentary character of the ceremonial 
injunctions respecting altars 20, 24-26, the right of asylum 2t, 
13 f., first-fruits and firstlings 22, 29 f. 23, 19, prohibition to eat 
mpi 22, 31, the observance of the sacred seasons 23, 10-17, 
sacrifice 23, 18; comp. 20, 23. 22, 20 against the worship of 
idols or other gods. Just and equitable motives are insisted on 
(e.g. 22, 21. 27. 23, 4 f. 9); but religious institutions, it is evident, 
are still ina simple, undeveloped stage.! 


In c. 24, v. 18° (‘fand he went up,” &c.) is E’s introduction to 31, 18°. 
c. 32; and wv. 15-18" are P’s introduction to c. 25—31. 


C. 25—31, 18" form P’s account of the instructions given to 
Moses respecting the Tabernacle and the priesthood. These 
instructions fall into two parts: (1) c. 25—29; (2) ¢.30—31. In 
c. 25—29 the following subjects are dealt with :—(q@) the vessels 
of the Sanctuary, named naturally first, as being of central 
interest and importance (c. 25); (@) the Tabernacle, designed to 
contain and guard them (c. 26); (¢) the Court round the Taber- 
nacle containing the Altar of the daily Burnt-offering (c. 27); (d) 
the dress (c. 28) and consecration (29, 1-37) of the priests who 
are to serve in the Sanctuary; (e) the daily Burnt-offering, the 
maintenance of which is a primary duty of the Priesthood (29, 
38-42), followed by what is apparently the final close of the 
entire body of instructions, 29, 43-46, in which Jehovah promises 
that He will bless the Sanctuary thus established with His pre- 
sence. C, 30—31 relate to (a) the Altar of Incense (30, 1-10); 
(6) the maintenance of public service (30, 11-16) ; (c) the Brazen 
Laver (30, 17-21) ; (d) the holy Anointing Oil (30, 22-33) ; (e) 
the Incense (30, 34-38); (/) the nomination of Bezaleel and 
Oholiab (31, 1-11); (g) the observance of the Sabbath (31, 12-17). 

1 Comp. further on this code W. R. Smith, OZ/C. p. 336 ff. 
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A question arises here whether the whole of this group of chapters belongs 
to the original legislation of P. It is remarkable that the A//ar of Incense, 
which, from its importance, might have seemed to demand a place in c. 
26—29 (among the other vessels of the Tabernacle), is mentioned for the 
first time in 30, I-10, when the directions respecting the essential parts of the 
Tabernacle are apparently complete (see 29, 43-46) : even in 26, 34 f. (where 
the position of the vessels of the sanctuary is defined) it is not included. 
Moreover, the annual rite prescribed in Ex. 30, 10 is not noticed in the detailed 
account of the Day of Atonement in Lev. 16, and only one altar, the altar of 
Burnt-offering, appears to be named throughout the chapter. Further, the 
ceremony of anointing, which in 29, 7. Lev. 8, 12 is confined to the Chief 
priest (Aaron), is in 30, 30 extended to the ordinary priests (his ‘‘sons”’), 
although the original limitation to Aaron alone would seem to be confirmed 
by the title ‘‘the anointed priest,” applied to the Chief priest (Lev. 4, 3. 
5. 16. 6, 22[Heb. 15]: cf. 16,32. 21, 10. 12. Ex. 29, 29 f. Nu. 35, 25), which, 
if the priests generally were anointed, would be destitute of any distinctive 
significance. On these grounds (chiefly) it is argued that c. 30—31, together 
with certain other passages in which the same phenomena occur, form part of 
a secondary and posterior stratum of P, representing a later phase of cere- 
monial usage. Space forbids the question being considered here as fully as it 
deserves; and it must suffice to refer to Wellh. Comp. 139 ff. ; Kuen. Hex. 
§ 6. 13; Del. Studien, iii.; Dillm. ZL. p. 263 f., VD/. p. 635; and the 
Dict. of the Bible (ed. 2), art. EXODUS. 

The section on the Sabbath (31, 12-17), as has been often observed (ce... 
by Delitzsch, Studzen, xii. p. 622), has in vv. 13-14* affinities with the code of 
which extracts have been preserved in Lev. 17-26 (see p. 43 ff.) ; and it is 
probable that these verses have been excerpted thence, and adapted here as 
the nucleus of a law inculcating the observance of the Sabbath in connexion 
with an ocossion on which the temptation might arise to disregard it. 


In the narrative of the Golden Calf (31, 18°—34, 28), c. 32, as 
a whole, may be assigned plausibly to E; only vv. 7-14 appear 
to have been expanded by the compiler of JE (comp. Gen. 22, 
16-18, to which in v. 13 allusion is made). 32, 34—33, 6 ex- 
hibits traces of a double narrative: thus v. 5” the people are 
commanded to do what, according to 4°, they had already done— 
which confirms the pvzma facie view that vv. 5-6 are a doublet of 
vv. 3°-4. No satisfactory analysis of the entire passage has, 
however, been effected. All that can be said is that if E be the 
basis of 33, 1-6, it has been amplified by the compiler, possibly 
with elements derived from J. 

33, 7-11, which (as the tenses in the original show) describe 
throughout Moses’ practice (v. 7 “used to take and pitch,” &c.), 
was preceded, it may be conjectured, in its original connexion 
by an account of the construction of the Tent of Meeting and of 
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the Ark,! which was no doubt the purpose to which the orna 
ments, vv. 4-6, were put ; when the narrative was combined with 
that of P, this part of it (being superfluous by the side of c. 25. 
35 &c.) was probably omitted, only vv. 7-11 being regarded as 
of sufficient interest to be retained. 

33, 12—34, 9 forms a continuous whole, though whether belong- 
ing to J (Dillm.) or to the compiler of JE (Wellh.) can scarcely 
‘be definitely determined ; in 34, 1-3 there may be traces of E. 
It is a plausible conjecture of Dillmann’s that 33, 14-17 originally 
followed 34, 9: where they at present stand, they break the con- 
nexion between 33, 13 and 33, 18; while as stating the issue of 
the whole intercession, and directly responding to 34, 9, they 
would be entirely in place. 34, 10-26 introduce the terms of the 
covenant, v. 27. These agree substantially—often even verbally ? 
—with the theocratic section of the “Book of the Covenant” 
(23, 10 ff.); the essential parts of which appear to be repeated, 
with some enlargement (especially in the warning against idolatry 
vv. 12-17), as constituting the conditions for the vezewal of the 
covenant. 

In the preceding pages no attempt has been made to give more 
than an outline of the structure of JE’s narrative in c. 19—24. 
32—34. Much has been written upon it; but though it appears 
to display plain marks of composition, it fails to supply the 
criteria requisite for distributing it in detail between the different 
narrators, and more than one hypothesis may be framed which 
will account, at least apparently, for the facts demanding ex- 
planation. It is probable that it reached its present form by a 
series of stages which can no longer, in their entirety, be dis- 
tinguished with certainty. The relation of the Code of laws in 
34, 11-26 to the very similar Code in 23, 1off. is also capable 
of different explanations. Hence beyond a certain point the 
conclusions of critics are divergent. Under the circumstances, it 
seemed wisest to the writer not to include in his analysis more 
than appeared to him to be reasonably probable. 


Those who desire to pursue the subject further should consult Wellh. 
Comp. pp. 83 ff., 327-333 ; Dillmann, Comm. pp. 189 ff., 331 ff. (who in some 


1 See especially Dt. 10, 1, which a comparison with the text of Ex. shows 
must refer to something omzit/ed in the existing narrative (see below, § 5). 

2 Cf. vv. 18. 20>, 21. 22-3. 25-6 with 23, 15. 12. 16-19. Pv. 19-204, how: 
ever, agree with an earlier part of JE, viz. 13, 12-13. 
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respects takes a very different view from Wellh.); and Jiilicher, 7P7/. 
1882, pp. 295-315. 

In 34, 27-28 the preceding body of laws on the basis of which the covenant is 
made, appears to be spoken of as ‘“‘ Ten Commandments” (Heb. ‘‘ words”). 
It has hence been supposed that, though in its present form it has undergone 
expansion, it originally consisted of ten particular injunctions ; and many 
attempts have been made to determine which these sim have been. Wellh. 
(Z.c. p. 331 f.) reconstructs this second ‘‘ Decalogue” as follows :— 

. Thou shalt not worship any other god (v. 14). 

Thou shalt not make to thyself any molten gods (v. 17). 

The Feast of Unleavened Cakes shalt thou keep (v. 18), 

All that first openeth the womb is mine (v. 19). 

The Feast of Weeks thou shalt observe (v. 22). 

And the Feast of Ingathering at the turn of the year (20.). [(w. 25). 
Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leavened bread 
The fat of my feast shall not be left until the morning (2d.) [in the form 

in which the injunction appears in Ex. 23, 18]. 

The best of the first-fruits of thy ground thou shalt bring unto the 

house of Jehovah thy God (v. 26). 

10, Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk (zd.). 

Stade (Gesch. i. 510) had previously proposed a very similar restoration, 
the only material difference being that with him No. 5 is ‘‘ Thou shalt observe 
the Sabbath” (cf. v. 21), while No. 6 embraces Wellh.’s 5 and 6, 
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C. 35—40 form the sequel to c. 25—-31, narrating the execu- 
tion of the instructions there communicated to Moses. The 
relation of these chapters to c. 25—-31 will be best learnt from 
the following synopsis, extracted (with slight modifications) from 
Kuenen’s Onderzoek (§ 6. 15), which exhibits at the same time 
the corresponding passages of the LXX (the order of which in 
several cases differs remarkably from that of the Hebrew) :— 


HEBREW TEXT GREEK TEXT. EX. 25—31. 
35, 1-3 (the Sabbath: wv. 3 added). | 35, 1 31, 15. 

4-9 (the people are invited to] 35, 4- Sie 8 Heb. | 25, 1-9. 

bring free-will offerings). omitted). 
10-19 (all skilled workmen in-| 35, 9-19 (with 

vited to assist). variations), 
20-29 (the offerings are presented). | 35, 20-29. 
30-36, I (Moses announces to | 35, 30—36, I. 31, III. 


the people.the appointment 
of Bezaleel and Oholiab). 
36, 2-7 (the presentation of offerings | 36, 2-7. 
completed). 
8-19 (Curtains made for the| cf. 37, 1-2. 26, I-11, 14. 
**tabernacle” (the }3W19), and 
the tent over it). 
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HEBREW TEXT. GREEK TEXT. Ex, 25—3I. 
36, 20-34 (Boards for the framework | cf. 38, 18-21. 26, 15-29. 
of the ‘‘ tabernacle”’). 
35-38 (Veil for the Holy of holies, | 37, 3-6. 26, 31-32. 36-37. 
and Screen for the entrance to 
the Tent). 
37, 1-9 (the Ark). 38, 1-8. 25, 10-20, 
10-16 (Table of Shewbread). 38, 9-12. 25, 23-20. 
17-24 (Candlestick). 13-17. 25, 31-39. 
25-28 (Altar of Incense). Wanting. 30, I-5. 
29 (Anginting Oil and Incense). | 38, 25. 30, 22-33. 34-38. 
38, 1-7 (Altar of Burnt-offering). cf. 38, 22-24. 27, 1-8. 
8 (Brazen Layer). 38, 20. 30, 17-18%, 
9-20 (Court of the Tabernacle). | 37, 7-18. 27, 9-19. 
21-23 (Superscription to the ac- | 37, 19-21. 
count of metal employed). 
24-31 (the account itself). 39, I-10. cf. 30, 11-16. 
39, 1-31 (Vestments for the High | 36, 8°--4o. 28, 1-43. 


Priest and the Priests). 

32-43 (Delivery to Moses of the 
completed work of the Taber- 
nacle), 


39, II. 14-23. 


40, I-16 (Moses commanded to rear | 40, 1-13 (vv. 6-8 
up the Tabernacle, and to Heb. omitted 
consecrate the priests). in part, v. II 

altogether). 
17-33 (the Tabernacle erected, | 40, 14-26. 38, 27. 
and the sacred vessels arranged 40, 27 (vu. 28. 
in their places). 29” Heb. omit- 
ted). 
34-38 (the Cloud and Pillar of | 40, 28-32. 


Fire). 


In the main, the narrative is repeated verbatim from the 
instructions in c. 25—31, with the simple substitution of past 
tenses for future; in two or three cases, however, a phrase is 
altered, and there are also some instances of omission or abridg- 
ment. ‘Thus a few verses (as 25, 15. 22. 40. 26, 12-13. 28, 29. 35. 
29, 43-46. 30, 7-10) are omitted, as not needing repetition; others 
(as 25, 16. 22, 30.037. 26, 20. 29. 034595. 90.00. ao? mone 
chiefly relating to the Zosition of the different vessels named) 
are incorporated in c. 40, 17-33, the account of the erection 
of the Tabernacle, where they naturally belong; and the 
sections on the Anointing Oil and the Incense (30, 22-33. 
34-38) are merely referred to briefly in a single verse, 37, 29. 
In c. 39 there are also some noticeable cases of abbreviation. 
The only material omissions are the Urim and Thummim (28, 
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30), and the consecration of priests (29, 1-37), which follow in 
Lev. 8, the oil for the lamps (27, 20 f.), and the daily Burnt-offering 
(29, 38-42): with these exceptions the execution of the instructions 
contained in c, 25—31 is related systematically.1_ The change of 
order is in most cases intelligible. The injunction to observe 
the Sabbath, which closes the series of instructions, stands here in 
the first place. This is followed by the presentation of offerings, 
and the nomination of Bezaleel and Oholiab; after which is 
narrated the construction of the Tabernacle, of the sacred vessels 
to be placed in it, and of the Altar and Laver, with the Court 
surrounding them. The Sanctuary having been thus completed, 
the dress of the priests is prepared, the work, complete in its 
different parts, delivered to Moses, and the Tabernacle erected 
and set in order. The Altar of Incense and the Brazen Laver, 
which appear in the Appendix to c. 25—29 (viz. in c. 30), are here 
enumerated in accordance with the place which they properly 
hold, in the Tabernacle (c. 37) and Court (c. 38) respectively. 


C. 35—40 raise the same question of relationship to the main body of P 
which was stated above on c. 30 f. If c. 30 f. be allowed to belong to a 
secondary stratum of P, the same conclusion will follow for these chapters as 
a necessary corollary ; for in c. 35—39 the notices referring to c. 30—3I are 
introduced 7 thecr proper order, and c. 40 alludes to the Altar of Incense.? 
Dillm., though he disputes Wellh.’s conclusions with regard to c. 30—31,, 
agrees with him virtually as regards c. 35—40 (VD/. p. 635). 


§ 3. Leviticus. 


LITERATURE.—See above, p. I f. 


The Book of Leviticus is called by the Jews, from its opening 
word, N7p~%. It forms throughout part of the Priests’ Code, in 
which, however, c. 17—26 constitute a section marked by certain 
special features of its own, and standing apart from the rest of 
the book. 

I. C. 1—16. Fundamental Laws of Sacrifice, Purification, and 
Atonement. 

(i.) 1, 1—6, 7 (c. I—5 Heb.). Law of the five principal types 
of sacrifice. 

138, 24-31 differs, however, somewhat remarkably from 30, 11 -16, 


2 For some other grounds, peculiar to these chapters, which are held to 
point in the same direction, see Kuenen, //ex. § 6. 15. 
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C. 1. The Burnt-offering (ritual of sacrifice). 
C. 2. The Meal-offering (ritual of sacrifice). 
The second pers. in 2, 4-16 (unlike the rest of these chapters) is notice- 


able, and may be an indication that the ch. is formed out of a combination 
of elements originally distinct. 


C. 3. The Peace-offering (ritual of sacrifice). 

C. 4. The Sin-offering (ritual of sacrifice for the four cases 
of unintentional sin, committed by 1. the “anointed 
priest” (¢e the Chief priest); 2. the whole people; 3. 
a ruler; 4. an ordinary Israelite). 

It is not impossible that Lev. 4 may represent a more advanced stage in 
the growth of the sacrificial system than Ex. 29. Lev. 8—g; for here the 
blood of the Sin-offering for the Chief priest and for the people is treated 
with special solemnity, being brought within the veil, and sprinkled on the 
horns of the Incense-altar ; whereas in Ex. 29, 12. Lev. 8, 15. 9, 9. 15 it is 
treated precisely as prescribed here in the case of the ordinary Sin-offering, 
wv. 25. 30. 34 (see Wellh. Comp. p. 138 f.).—A law for the Sin-offering both 
of the people and of an individual is contained also in Nu. 15, 22-31. 

5, 1-13. Appendix to c. 4, containing (1) examples of 
unintentional sins, requiring a Sin-offering, vv. 1-6; (2) 
provision for the case of those whose means did not suffice 
for the ordinary sin-offering, vv. 7-13. 

' 5, 14-—6, 7 (5, 14-26 Heb.). The Guilt-offering (three cases, 
or groups of cases—viz. different cases of fraud or 
sacrilege—defined, in which the Guilt-offering is incurred). 

On 5, 17-19, which enjoins a Guz/t-offering for (apparently) the same case 


for which in 4, 22 ff. a Sc#-otfering is prescribed, see Dillm. ad loc. ; Stade, 
Gesch. ii, 256 f. 


(ii.) 6, 8—c. 7 (c. 6—7 Heb.). A manual of priestly directions 
under eight heads. 

6, 8-13. Regulations to be observed by the priest in sacri- 
ficing the Burnt-offering. 

14-18. Regulations to be observed by the priest in sacri- 
ficing the Meal-offering. 

19-23. The High Priest’s daily Meal-offering. 

24-30, Regulations to be observed in sacrificing the Sin- 
offering. 

7, 1-7. Ritual of the Guilt-offering (which is not defined in 
5, 14—6, 7), with an appendix, vv, 8-10 (arising out of 
v. 7), on the priests’ share in the Burnt- and Meal-offering. 
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11-21. On the sfecies of Peace-offering (the Thank-offering, 
vv. 12-15 ; the Vow- and the Voluntary-offering, v. 16 ff.), 
with the conditions to be observed by the worshipper in 
eating the flesh. 

22-27. Fat (of ox, sheep, and goat in all cases, and of other 
animals dying naturally or torn of beasts) and blood 
(generally) not to be eaten. 

28-34. The priests’ share of the Peace - offering, viz. the 
“heave-leg” and the ‘‘ wave-breast.” 

35-36. First subscription to the preceding section 6, 8— 
7, 34 (in so far as this comprises regulations respecting 
the priests’ share in the different offerings). 

37—38. Second more general subscription. 


This subscription relates to 6, 8—c. 7 only, which forms an independent 
collection of laws linked together by the same formula that is used here, viz. 
This is the law of... (6, 9. 14. 25. 7, 1. 11): only the laws thus intro- 
duced are recognised in the subscription, where they occur in the same order :1 
€. 19-23 (otherwise introduced, and not, as it seems, recognised in the sub- 
scription) was perhaps not originally part of the collection; 7, 22-27 (regu- 
lating the conditions under which animals might be used for food) may be 
regarded as an appendix to 7, 11-21, being probably placed here on account 
of the Peace-offering being accompanied by a sacrificial meal; the subject 
of 7, 28-34 is also closely connected with the Peace-offering, and may be 
fairly regarded as comprehended in the heading 7, 11. 

The main distinction between c. I—6, 7 and 6, 7—c. 8 is that while the 
laws of the former group relate, as a rule, to the manner in which ¢he sacrifice 
itself is to be offered, the latter contain regulations ancillary to this, e.g. 
ccncerning the dress of the officiating priest, the fire on the altar, the portions 
to be eaten by the priest or the worshipper (as the case may be), the disposal 
of the flesh of the Peace-offerings (as opposed to the parts which went upon 
the altar, c. 3), &c. The treatment is not, however, perfectly uniform through- 
out: on the analogy of c, 1—4, 7, 1-7 (the vétual of the Guilt-offering) should 
occupy the place of—or, at least, precede (cf. c. 4 before 5, 1-6)—5, 14--6, 7 
(the cases in which the Guilt-offering is to be paid), 


(iii.) C. 8—10. The consecration of the priests, and their solemn 
entry upon office. 
C. 8. Aaron and his sons consecrated to the priesthood in 
accordance with the instructions Ex, 29, 1-37. 


1 In the existing text of Lev. 6, 8—c. 7 nothing corresponds to the ‘‘con- 
secration” offering of 7, 373; either the expression rests on a misinterpre- 
tation of 6, 19-23, or a law on this subject may have been omitted by the 
compiler of P in view of the fuller treatment in Ex. 29. 
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C. 9. Aaron and his sons solemnly enter upon their 
office. 

C. 10, 1-7. Nadab and Abihu punished for offering strange 
fire: the priests forbidden to mourn for them. 

8-9 (10-11). Priests forbidden to drink wine while officiating. 

12-15. The priests’ share in the Meal-offerings and Peace- 
offerings. 

16-20. A law in narrative form determining that, in the 
people’s Sin-offering (the blood of which was not v. 18 
(cf..9, 15. 9) brought within the Tabernacle), the flesh 
should be eaten by the priest, not burnt without the 
camp (as had been done 9, 15, cf. 11). 


This law is a correction of the usage followed in 9, 15” (see 9, 11)—which 
is in agreement with the analogy of the injunction Ex, 29, 14, and its 
execution Lev. 8, 17—on the ground of the regulation in c. 4, according to 
which the flesh of only those Sin-offerings was to be dzrnt, of which the blood 
had been brought within the Tabernacle and sprinkled on the Altar of Incense 
(4, 1-21; cf. 6, 30). The connexion of 10, 10 f. with 10, 9 is imperfect, the 
subject treated being in reality a different one (see 11, 47; and comp. Ez. 
44, 23 beside 21). Unless the rendering of RV. marg. be adopted—which, 
though grammatically possible, is somewhat artificial—it would almost seem 
as if 10, 10 f, had been transplanted from their original context. 


(iv.) C. 11 —16. Laws of Purification and Atonement. 

C. 11. Clean and unclean animals. 

(1) Animals unclean as food: (z) Quadrupeds (N23), vz. 
2-8; (6) aquatic creatures (D4On pow “swarming things 
of the waters”), vv. 9-123 (¢) flying creatures (ANY), a. 
birds, vv. 13-19; f. flying insects (Yn ow “swarming 
things that fly”), vv. 20-23; (d) creeping insects and 
reptiles (yaNn by ywwa ywwn “swarming things that 
swarm upon the earth”), vv. 41-42, with conclusion, vz. 
43-45. (2) On the pollution caused by contact with the 
carcases of certain animals, vv. 24-40. Vu. 46-47 sub- 
scription. 


Vu. 24-40 appear not to be part of the original draft of this chapter ; for the 
subscription, v. 46 f., notices only the four classes of creatures not to be eaten 
(wv. 2-8; 13-23; 9-12; 41-45), and ignores the contents of vv. 24-40 
(creatures whose carcases are not to be ¢ouched); these verses, moreover, 
differ from the rest of the ch., in that they define the purification rendered 
necessary by non-observance of the regulations prescribed. 
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C. 12. Purification after child-birth. 


This ch. would more suitably follow c. 15, with which it is connected in 
subject, and which, indeed, it presupposes in v. 2 (see 15, 19). 


C. 13—14. Leprosy. 

Diagnosis of leprosy in man, 13, 1-46 ; leprosy in clothing 
and leather, 47-59; purification of the leper, 14, 1-32; 
leprosy in a house, 33-53; subscription to the whole, 
24-5 /- 

C. 15. Purification after certain natural secretions. 


C. 11—15 are linked together by the recurring colophon Ths is the 
UUIOT wate aL LAO Ley LZ COMA, Ben ((54). 57 Liye 32s 


C. 16. Ceremonial of the Day of Atonement. 


The introduction, vw. 1, directly connects this ch. with c. ro. Whether 
it was originally separated from c. 10 by c. 11—I5 (esp. when the different 
character of the introductions I1, I. 13, I. 14, 32. 15, I is considered) may 
be doubtful. At the same time, the position which c. 1I—15 now occupy is 
a thoroughly appropriate one: ‘‘ They come a/ler the consecration of the 
priests, whose functions concerning the ‘clean’ and ‘unclean’ they regulate, 
and defore the law of the Day of Atonement on which the sanctuary is 
cleansed from the pollutions caused by involuntary uncleanness of priests and 
people” (Kuen. p. 82; so Wellh. p. 150). 

On the question whether this ch. represents throughout one and the same 
stage of ceremonial usage, see the study of Benzinger in the ZATVW. 1889, 


pp- 65-89, 


Il. C. 17—26. Zhe Law of Holiness. 


LITERATURE.—Graf, Die Geschichtlichen Butcher des AT.s (1866), pp. 
75-83; Noldeke, Untersiuchungen (1869), pp. 62-71; Kayser, Das Vorext- 
lische Buch der Urgeschichte Isr. (1874), pp. 176-184; Klostermann, //at 
Exechiel die in Lev. 18—26 am deutlichsten erkennbare Gesetzessammlung 
verfasst? in the Z, fiir Luth. Theologie, 1877, pp. 406-445 ; Wellhausen, 
Cop. pp. 151-175; Delitzsch, Stedéen (1880), xii. p. 617 ff. ; Horst, Levitd- 
cus xvii.—xxvi. und Hezekiel (Colmar, 1881); Wurster in the ZA7IW. 
1884, pp. 112-133; Kuenen, Hexateuch, §§ 6. 24-28; 14. 6; 15. 5-103 
Riehm, Z2zuleitung (1889), pp. 177-202. 

We arrive here at a group of chapters which stand by them- 
selves in P. While in general form and scope appertaining to 
P, they differ from the main body of P by the presence of a 
Joreign element, which manifests itself partly in the style and 
phraseology, partly in the motives which here become prominent. 
The phenomena which the chapters present are explained by the 
supposition that an independent—and in all probability an older 
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—body of priestly legislation lies at the basis of c. 17—26, which 
has been incorporated in P,—either by the compiler of P, or by 
a redactor writing under the influence of P,—sometimes (as it 
would seem) with slight changes of form introduced for the pur- 
pose of accommodating it to P, at other times interwoven with 
elements derived from P. The elements thus united with P are 
distinguished from it, partly by the predominance of certain ex- 
pressions never, or very rarely, found in P (or indeed in the 
Hexateuch generally), partly by the prominence given to particu- 
lar principles and motives: the laws themselves have also (in 
certain instances) been provided with a parenetic framework in a 
manner unlike that of P. The principle which determines most 
conspicuously the character of the entire section is that of holiness 
—partly ceremonial, partly moral—as a quality distinguishing 
Israel, demanded of Israel by Jehovah (19, 2. 20, 7. 8. 26. 
21, 6-8. 15. 23. 22, 9. 16. 32), and regulating the Israelite’s life. 
Holiness is, indeed, a duty laid upon Israel in other parts of the 
Pent.;1 but while elsewhere it appears merely as one injunction 
among many, it is here insisted on with an emphasis and frequency 
which constitute it the leading motive of the entire section. In 
consequence of this very prominent characteristic, the present 
group of chapters received from Klostermann in 1877 the happily- 
chosen title of Das Heiligkettsgesetz, or “The Law of Holiness,” 
which it has since retained. 

That these chapters of Lev. are rightly treated as containing 
an independent body of laws, appears not merely from the dis- 
tinctive character thus belonging to them, but, further, from the 
somewhat miscellaneous nature of their contents (as compared 
with Lev. 1—16. 27), from the recurrence in them of subjects 
that have been dealt with before, not only in Ex. 20—23, but 
also in P (comp. 17, 10-14 and 7, 26f.; 19, 6-8 and 7, 15-18; 
20, 25 and. 11), and from the fact that they open with instruc- 
tions respecting the place of sacrifice, and close with a parenetic 
exhortation, exactly in the manner of the two other Pentateuchal 
Codes, the “ Book of the Covenant” (Ex. 20, 24-26; 23, 20 ff.) 
and the code in Deuteronomy (Dt. 12 and 28). ‘The laws, no 
doubt, in substance, if not also in form, date in general from a 
much older time than that of the collector who brought them 


1JTn JE Ex. 22, 31 (though in a ceremonial rather than in a moral con. 
nexion) ; and in Dt. 14, 2. 21. 
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together and fitted them into their present framework. It will 
be convenient to denote the laws thus incorporated in P, with 
their parenetic framework, by the abbreviation 4.1 H_ has 
points of contact with P, but lacks many of its most character- 
istic features. Ezekiel, the priestly prophet, has affinities with P, 
but his affinities with H are peculiarly striking and numerous: 
the laws comprised in H are frequently quoted by him, and the 
parenetic passages contain many expressions—sometimes remark- 
able ones—which otherwise occur in Ezekiel alone. 


List of phrases characteristic of c. 17—26 :— 


I, TM ON ZL am Jehovah, esp. at the end of an injunction or series of 
injunctions (nearly fifty times): 18, 2.? 4. 5.26. 21. 30.2 19, 3.2 4.2 
LOe U2 ei PEGE Os125- 726.130. 32. 32s, 34-~ 30x 37. 20 fae Os 24 
ODS TAD Mee CIC to} OR OO ee Ny BVI ORD Fey Ce Lea” Ayal. pe 
Dorel NGOs G.. 20, kes 2: 131, Adee Ab MOOSE, O20 Non 20 Mle roo. 
20, Au 400.” 21, 13% NUs 6, 1G CNG. Ale 45. 10,010: 159 41s Adee 

2. TD NN WIIP 9D Lor J Jehovah am holy: 10, 2.7 20, 26. 21, 8.3 Cf. 
II, 44. 45 (For I am holy). 

3. That sanctify you (them, &c.): 20, 8. 21, 8. 15. 23. 22, 9. 16. 32. So 
Bice taeh ony lz.. 205 12.6375). 26.4, 

4. WN WN for whoever: 17, 3. 8. 10. 13. 18, 6. 20, 2. 9. 22, 4. 18. 24, 15. 
So 15, 2. Nu. 5, 12.9, 10. Ez. 14, 4. 7 (with Seay TaD asichs 07593. 
8. 10). 

5. 2 will set (yma\) my face against... : 17, 10. 20, 3. 5 (98 *NDW\). 
6.226, 17, (So Ez, 14, 8. 16.7%. 7° (Dw) yer. Z1,h10 (RW): 44, 11 
(ow).t 

. I will cut off from the midst of his (its, their) people: 17, 10. 20, 3. 5. 
(CN EA Jim: in Lev. 3p). 

1 Kuenen uses the symbol P?, distinguishing different strata of the Priests’ 
Code (denoted by P in the present volume) as P? and P*, The only reason 
why the same symbol has not been adopted here is that the writer did not 
wish to impose upon himself the task, which its use would have involved, of 
distinguishing between P? and P*, 

2 Followed by your (their) God. 

3 Followed by the participial clause that sanctify you (him, &°c.). 

4 Followed by a relative clause. 

+ The dagger (both here and elsewhere) denotes that all instances of the 
word or phrase referred to that occur in the OT. have been cited. The 
distinctive character of an expression is evidently the more marked, and the 
agreement between two writers who use it is the more striking, in proportion 
to the rarity with which it occursin the OT. generally. 

5 In P always “‘shadl be cut off” (see§7). In general the Divine ‘‘I ” appears 
here with a prominence which it never assumes in the laws of P, 
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nipna son to walk in the statutrs: 18, 3. 20, 23. 26, 3. Also 1 Ki 
By53h 6) 12, P21 75385) 1 Os Sbul chichy ing ez se vizen Sse Oun em UE, 
20, 18, 9. 17. 20, 13. 19. 21. 33, 15: ef. Jer. 44, 10 (*NPNA mina) 
SHDWD) IMIPN my statutes and my judgments: 18, 4 (inverted). 5. 26 


O037. 2ON22, 25, 18264554485 
9. To observe and do: 18, 4. 19, 37. 20, 8. 22. 22, 31. 25, 18. 26, 3. 


10. INW flesh=next-of-kin: 18, 12. 13. 17 (AINW). 20, 19. 21, 2. Nu, 
2”, Il; nwa aNw 18, 6. 25, 49. Not so elsewhere. 


3 


9 


Il. MY} evel purpose (of unchastity): 18, 17. 19, 29. 20, 14 d7s. So Jud. 
20, 6.— Elosiv0; Os ier 135 275. Bize-1O, 27-9 Ao abo 2 2 Olen Anne 2 eae 
27. 29. 35. 44. 48 dzs. 49. 24, 13. (In RV. often Zewdness.) 

12. MOY welghbour: 18, 29. 19, 11. 15. 17. 24, 19. 25, 14 des. 15. 17. 
5, 21 ds. Zech. 13, 7.¢ A peculiar term ; not the one in ordinary use. 

13. Zo profane—the name of Jehovah 18, 21. 19, 12. 20, 3. 21, 6. 22, 2. 32 
(Am. 2, 7. Isa. 48, 11): a holy thing or sanctuary 19, 8. 21, 12. 
23. 22, 15 (so Nu. 18, 32) : in other connexions 19, 29. 21, 9%. I5. 
22,9: comp. 21, 4. 9%. So Ex. 31, 14 (of the Sabbath). So often in 
Ezek.: of Jehovah 13, 19. 22, 26; His name 20, 9. 14. 22. 39. 36, 
20-23. 39, 7; zs sabbaths 20, 13. 16. 21. 24. 22, 8. 23, 38 (Isa. 
56, 2. 6); Azs holy things ox sanctuary 22, 26. 23, 39. 44, 7; cf. 
also.7) QI. 22. 24. 22) 16: 24. s20. 25,03: 25s, Je lOn Lou ODVIOUSL 
the correlative of Nos. 2, 3. ; 

IA Jysabbathsi., 19; 3. 30. 26, 2. Ex, 31, 13: Hz. 20) 12.513. rGMeo, 
BU DAA 22, Oa 20s. 23, SOA 2An Lae SO, An 

15. rdydye things of nought =vain gods: 19, 4. 26, 1. Not elsewhere in 
Pent. Chiefly besides in Isaiah (9 times, and obyn once). 

16, POOND NNW and thou shalt be afraid of thy God: 19, 14. 32. 25, 17. 
36. 43. 

17. (D2 DMN) 1D DT Aes (thezr) blood shall be upon him (thenr) : 20, 9. 
II. 12,13, 16.27. Ez 18513) (a) JAY T)s 33505 ie elo st 
(The ordinary phrase is Wr (2) Sy 495). 

18. Zhe bread of (thetr) Gad: 21, 6. 8. 17. 21. 22 22, 25. Nu. 28, 2 (cf. 24. 
Lev. 3, 11. 16). Ez. 44, 7. (Ez. 16, 19 differently.) 

19%. NOM NW) o bear sin: 19, 17. 22, 9. Nu. 18, 22. 32; cf. Ez. 23, 49.+ 

19°. (D)INOM (NW 40 dear his (their) sin: 20, 20. 24, 15. Nu. 9, 13.4 

20%. (DY (NWI ¢o bear his (their) iniquity: 175.10. 10, 10.20; 074, 10: 
So 5, I. 17. 7, 18 Nu. 5, 31. 14, 34 (cf. 15, 31 AD Ady). Ez. 14, ro. 
AAT Os 1 2c} 

20°. YP NWI do dear iniquity: Ex. 28, 43; cf. Lev. 22, 16.¢ 

20% . « . Hy Kwa fo bear the iniquity of . . . (=e responsible for): 
Ex. 28, 38. Nu. 18, 1 dzs; so bear thtr iniquity, v. 23 (see Dillm.; 
and comp. Wellh. Comp. p. 341). 

20%... . fo bear the iniguity of another: Lev. 10, 17. 16, 22. Nu. 30, 15 
[H. 16]. Ez. 4, 4. 5. 6 (not always in the same application). So 
NON NWI Zo dear the sin of many, Is. 53, 12. 
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The distinctive prominence attached in this group of chapters 
to the ideas of holiness, and of the reverence due to Jehovah or 
to a holy thing, will be evident from this collection of charac- 
teristic expressions. Amongst the expressions quoted, several 
instances of agreement with Ezekiel will have been observed ; 
others will be noticed subsequently (§ 7), when the nature of 
the relation subsisting between Ezekiel and the “ Law of Holi- 
ness” comes to. be considered more particularly. 

We may now proceed to examine c. 17—26 in detail. 


C. 17 treats of four subjects :— 


1. No animal (of a kind offered in sacrifice) to be slain for 
food, except it be presented at the central sanctuary, 
and its flesh eaten there as a Peace-offering, vv. 1-7. 

2. Sacrifices not to be offered except at the central 
sanctuary, vv. 8-9. 

3. Blood not to be eaten : in the case of animals of a kind 
not offered in sacrifice, it is to be poured upon the 
earth, vv. 10-14. 

4. The flesh of animals dying naturally, or torn by beasts, 
not to be eaten, vv. 15-16. 


C. 17, as it seems, belongs in the main to H; but the text is probably 
mixed. Thus ‘‘unto (at) the door of the tent of meeting” in vw. 4. 5. 6 
(which is in fact not required for the sense) appears to be an additional 
definition, after the manner of P, introduced by the compiler ; and there are 
not improbably elements belonging to P in other parts of the chapter. 

On 17, 1-7, andits relation to Dt. 12, 15 ff., see (1) Wellh. Com. 152-154, 
Hist. 50 f. 377 ; Horst, 60; Kuen. § 6. 27, 28; 14.63 15. 5, 9, who argue that 
the injunction was unknown to the author of Dt., and assign it to a date later 
than Dt. ; (2) Del. Studien, 447 f. 622, who argues that it is older than Dt., 
and abrogated by it (so Dillm. ZZ. 535); (3) Kittel, Z/eol. Studien aus 
Wtirllemberg, 1881, 42ff., Gesch. 99, and Baudissin, Preesterthum, 47, following 
Kayser and Diestel (cf. also Dillm. ZZ. 536; W. R. Smith, O77C. 236; 
Answer to the Amended Libel (Edin. 1879), 61-64, 72, 73), who think that 
in its original form the law contained no reference to the central sanctuary, 
but presupposed a plwality of legal sanctuaries (Ex. 20, 24; cf. 1 Sa. 14, 
32-35), and was only accommodated to the single sanctuary when it was 
incorporated in P. The law seems not to be strictly consistent with P ; for 
in P (Lev. 7, 22-27) the slaughtering of animals for food is freely permitted, 
the only restriction being that their fat and blood are not to be eaten, The 
third of the opinions quoted appears to be the most probable. 


C. 18. Unlawful marriages and unchastity; and Molech 
worship (v. 21). 
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Entirely H. Observe the plan of the chapter: the laws themselves occupy 
the central part vv. 6-23; vv. I-5, 24-30 form respectively a parenetic 
introduction and conclusion. The characteristics of H are very evident in 
the style of the parenetic portion, and also in the refrain “*I am the Lorp,” 
both there (wz. 2”. 4°. 5>. 30>) and in the laws (vv. 6°. 21»). It is probable that 
the laws themselves were found by the compiler of H already formulated, 
and that he merely provided them with the parenetic setting. The /aws, it 
may be observed, are in the 2nd pers. szzg., the parenetic portions in the 2ad 
pers. plural. 


C. 19. A collection of miscellaneous laws, regulating the 
religious and moral behaviour of the Israelites, in the 
manner of parts of Ex. 20-23, but with a more distinct 
predominance of the ethical element. 


Likewise H, except, probably, v. 21 f. V. 2» (‘*Ye shall be holy,” &c.) 
states the fundamental principle from which the special precepts which follow 
are deduced. The ch. may be divided into three parts: (1) wv. 3-8 laws 
analogous to the first table of the Decalogue ;} (2) wv. 9-22 laws analogous 
to the second table. Here, however, v. 19 deals with a different subject, viz. 
unnatural mixtures, in three precepts, with a new introduction. And vw. 20, 
treating of a very special case of unchastity, and (unlike vv. 3-19) in the third 
person, belongs rather to c. 20, where it would stand suitably after v. 10. 
Either it has been removed here by accident, or it was once accompanied by 
other laws on the same subject, omitted by the compiler in view of c. 18 and 
20. V. 21 f. are alien to the general tenor of either this ch. or c. 20, 
and appear to be an addition from the point of view of P. (3) vv. 23-37, 
a kind of supplement to wz. 2-19, with a special introduction, v. 23, and 
containing injunctions of a somewhat more general character ; notice in v. 34 
the extension of the principle of v. 18 (‘‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self” [viz. among the ‘‘ children of thy people’’]) to the stvanger. The 2nd 
pers. sing. preponderates (though it is not used exclusively) in vv. 9-19, 
the 2nd pers. plural in vv, 2-8 and vv. 23-37. In vu. 2-19 the laws appear 
often to be arranged in Fezéads, or groups of five, each closed by the refrain 
(implying the ground of their observance) Z am_/ehovah ; see vv. 9-10. 11-12. 
13-14. 15-16. 17-18. 19 (incomplete). 


C. 20. Penalties enjoined for certain offences specified in c. 18 
and 19, 3%. 31: viz. (1) Molech worship and divination, 
vv. 1-7 ; (2) (chiefly) unlawful marriages and unchastity, 
vv. 8-21, with conclusion, vv. 22-26, and supplement, 
v. 27 (a witch or wizard not to live). 


1 Though vv. 5-8 (on Peace-offerings) are, it is true, of a different character. 
The law here laid down is in 7, 15 —18 (P) retained only for two (apparently) 
less important species of ‘‘ Peace-offering,” the Vow- and the Voluntary- 
offering ; for the Thank-offering a stricter law is prescribed (so 22, 29 f.). 
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The laws forming the body of the ch. are provided with a parenetic intro- 
duction and conclusion (vv. 2-6 partiy, wy. 7-8, vv. 22-26) in the same 
style as c. 18, and evidently by the same hand. It is commonly considered 
that c. 18 states the prohibitions, and c. 20 prescribes the penalties incurred 
by disobedience to them; but though this may be the relation between the two 
chapters which guided the compiler in placing them where they now stand, 
it may be doubted whether it is the principle which determined their original 
composition ; for the correspondence is imperfect ; not only does the order of 
cases differ, but four of the cases named in c. 18 (wv. 7. 10. 17%. 18) are not 
noticed here. Nevertheless, the two lists have many features in common; 
and they may weil uave been drawn up by the same writer, though not with 
the definite intention of their supplementing one another. As in the case of 
c. 18, the parenetic framework is probably all that is due to the compiler of 
Hi. V. 24° introduces a short injunction (v. 25) on the distinction of clean 
and unclean food, which, to judge from the general character of the ‘‘ Law 
of Holiness,” must once have been accompanied by fuller definitions on the 
same subject (analogous to those which now stand in c. 11):1 wv. 24-26 
have features in common with 11, 43-45. V, 27 is supplementary to zw. 6. 


C. 21—22. Regulations touching priests and offerings, under 
five main heads—(1) Rules to be observed in certain 
cases of domestic life by (2) the ordinary priests, 21, 1-9 ; 
(6) the Chief priest, 21, 10-15: (2) conditions of bodily 
perfection to be satisfied by those discharging priestly 
duties, 21, 16-24: (3) the two conditions for partaking 
in the sacrificial food, viz. ceremonial purity and 
membership in a priest’s family, 22, 1-16: (4) animals 
offered in sacrifice to be free from imperfections, 22, 
17-25: (5) three special injunctions respecting sacrifices, 
22, 26-30, with concluding exhortation, 22, 31-33. 


The contents of both chapters are evidently determined by the main idea 
of the code: they show how the ‘‘ Law of Holiness ” is to be observed in its 
application to the priesthood and to sacrifices. Both also exhibit repeatedly 
the characteristic phraseology and motives of H; the only question is 
whether they beiong to it entirely. In the laws themselves there is little that 
is akin to P ; it is probable, therefore, that these are derived mainly from H, 
the parts exhibiting the ideas of P being chiefly redactional additions. ‘I hus 
the laws themselves use the uncommon expressions ‘‘ seed of Aaron” 21, 17. 
21, 22, 3. 4, and ‘‘the priest that is chief among his brethren ” (for the “‘ chief 
priest”): the superscriptions and subscriptions use the more fixed phraseology 
of P ‘*the sons of Aaron” 21, I, 24. 22, 2, 18, and were probably added 
later ; in 21, I-15 there is, further, a disagreement between the superscription 
(in which the Zrzests are addressed) and the laws that follow (in which the 
priests are spoken of in the 3rd pers., and the feof/e, v. 8, are addressed), 


1 Wellh. p. 158; Klost. p. 409; Riehm, p. 184. 
D 
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which supports the same conclusion. Otherwise c. 21 appears to belong 
entirely to H, except in one or two isolated phrases, as v. 22” (on the ground 
of this exception, see Wellh. p. 160 f.), Whether c. 22 belongs as largely to 
H is less certain. Horst (p. 22 f.), with whom Kuen. (p. 269) agrees, con- 
siders vv. 3-7. 17-25. 29-30 as belonging in the main to P; in the last 
named passage v. 30 deviates from 19, 6-8 (H), but agrees. with 7, 15 (P) ; 
the definitions in wv. 5-7 are in the style of P rather than in that of 1; and in 
vv. 17-25 most of the usual marks of H are absent. It is at least probable 
that these passages, though not perhaps belonging entirely to P (see the marks 
of H in wz. 3. 4. 18. 25 [Horst, p. 23] , have been revised and added to in 
the spirit of P. The conclusion 22, 31-33 is in the style of 18, 26-30. 19, 
37. 20, 22-26 (H1). 

C. 23. A calendar of sacred seasons,! in particular (vv. 2. 37) 
of the days on which “holy convocations,” 7.e. religious 
assemblies, were appointed to be held, with particulars 
respecting the manner of their observance. The days 
stated are the following: allt Sabbaths, the rst and 7th 
days of Mazzoth, the Feast of Weeks, New Year’s Day, 
the Day of Atonement, the 1st and 8th (or supernumerary) 
day of the Feast of Booths. 

The elements of which the ch. is composed consist of excerpts 
from two sources; laws from H and P having been combined 
so as mutually to supplement one another,—in all probability by 
a compiler living subsequently to both, and representing the 
principles of P. 

i 9-20. 22, 39°. 40-43. 

P 23,. 1-8, 2s 23-38. 39%. 39°. 44. 

Our guide in analysing the chapter must be the 7Z7#/e (vv. 2. 4) 
and subscription (v. 37 f.), which authorize us to expect an 
enumeration of “holy convocations.” Vv. 3. 5-8 correspond 
with the terms of the title; the Sabbath, and the first and seventh 
days of Mazzoth, were observed by “holy convocations.” (It is 
true that the Passover-day v. 5 was not so observed; but the 
Passover appears to be mentioned here, not on its own account, 
but rather as introductory to JA/azzoth, vv. 6-8.) Vv. 9-14 
prescribe an offering of a sheaf, as the first-fruits of the harvest, 
on “the morrow after the Sabbath.” This injunction (1) falls 
outside the scope of the calendar, as fixed by the title; it relates 


 pywW ‘stated times,” RV. (usually) ‘set (ov appointed) feasts,” a wider 
term than 3M ‘‘ pilgrimage,” which denotes the three ‘‘ feasts” observed as 
pilgrimages, viz. AZazzoth, Weeks, and Ingathering (Ex, 23, 14-17). 
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to an offering to be made on a day for which no convocation is 
prescribed; moreover, in its present connexion (2) there is 
nothing to fix the day which is meant, an indication—as Delitzsch 
remarks—that the passage no longer stands in its original context 
(which must naturally have contained some specification of the 
“Sabbath” intended). Vw. 9-14 belong thus to H. 

Vo. 15-22 (Feast of Weeks). Here only v. 21 falls within the 
scope of the title; the rest (1) depends upon the same com- 
putation from the undefined ‘‘Sabbath” as vv. 9-14; (2) pre- 
scribes an offering of similar kind to that in wv. r1, viz. of the 
wave-loaf, which falls outside the category of the sacrifices named 
in the subscription, v7. 37. Vw. 15-20. 22 will belong accordingly 
to H; with vw. 22 comp. 19, 9 f. (also H). 

Vo. 23-25 (New Year’s Day), 26-32 (Day of Atonement), 
33-36 (Feast of Booths, with a supernumerary eighth day), agree 
with the terms of the title, prescribing observances for the days 
on which the “holy convocations” were to be held. V. 37 f. is 
the subscription corresponding with the title, vv. 2, 4. Accord- 
ing, now, to vv. 2. 4. 37-38 the subject to be dealt with in 
the ch. is completed; it is surprising, therefore, after the sub- 
scription, v. 37 f., to find a group of additional regulations, 
vv. 39-43. These verses, enjoining certain usages in connexion 
with the Feast of Booths, and explaining the significance of this 
name, form an appendix, derived from H (notice the refrain in 
43”), but accommodated to P by slight additions introduced by 
a later hand. (1) In H—to judge by the analogy of v. 10 (“when 
ye reap the harvest”) and v. 15 (the date in which depends upon 
that fixed in v. 10)—the date of the Feast of Booths was fixed 
only in general terms by the close of the period of harvest 
(“when ye have gathered in the increase of the land”); it is 
probable, therefore, that the words, ‘‘on the r5th day of the 7th 
month,” are an insertion in the original law, made with the object 
of harmonizing it more completely with the definite date of P 
in v. 34; (2) v. 39, after stating that the feast is to last for sever 
days, proceeds to add, “on the first day and on the etghth day 
shall be a solemn rest;” in vv. 40-43, however, this eighth day 


1Jt is understood traditionally of the Ist day of MMazzoth (so that the 
““ morrow ” would be Nisan 16); but this is not the usual sense of ‘‘ Sabbath.” 
In its original connexion, the ‘‘Sabbath” meant was probably the ordinary 
weekly Sabbath that fell during the seven days of A/azzo¢h. 
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is consistently ignored, though the seven days are spoken of 
repeatedly. It can scarcely be doubted that in vw. 39 the words, 
‘“‘on the first day shall be a solemn rest, and on the eighth day 
shall be a solemn rest,” are a second insertion, made by a 
later hand for the purpose of bringing the appendix into formal 
agreement with v. 36, where, it is to be noticed, the eighth day 
is. introduced in a natural and orderly manner, after the seven 
have been dealt with, expressly as an additional observance. In 
point of fact, under Solomon this feast was observed for seven 
days—on the eighth day the king sending the people away 
(1 Ki. 8, 66); in post-exilic times, a supernumerary eighth day is 
mentioned, with express reference to the law of P here, Neh. 8, 18; 
2 Ch. 7, 9 (where the text of Kings is altered).! 

The common characteristic of the parts of this calendar which 
belong to H is the relation in which the feasts stand to the and 
and to agriculture: the “morrow after the Sabbath” during 
Mazzoth, the Feast of Weeks, and the Feast of Booths, all alike 
mark stages in the ripening of the produce of the soil; the first 
cut sheaf, the completed barley and wheat harvest (the loaf), the 
end of the vintage. The feasts are significant in the same 
manner in JE and Deut. (Ex. 23, 15. 16. 34, 18. 22. Dt. 16, 1. 
g. 13); in P this point of view has become obscured, and they 
are treated rather as occasions, fixed arbitrarily, for religious 
observances. 

C. 24. 1. On the lamps in the Tabernacle, vv. 1-4 (vv. 2-3 = 

Ex. 27, 20 f. almost verbatim). 

2. On the Shewbread, vv. 5-9. 

3. Laws on blasphemy, and certain cases of injury to 
the person, arising out of a particular incident, 
UU. 10-23. 


The analysis of the ch, is not difficult. The laws in vv. 15-22 belong to 
H, the marks of whose style they show (2.9. YN WN v. 15; MNOY v. 193 
the refrain v. 22°): the tradition respecting the occasion which gave rise to 


1 Riehm (p. 187 f.), though he does not doubt that vv. 9-21 (or 22). 39-43 
are derived from a different source from the rest of the ch., questions whether 
they are rightly attributed to H, on the ground chiefly that they exhibit traits 
belonging to P rather than H. However, of the clauses containing these 
traits, vv. 3. 21. 31 are already assigned to P in the analysis; the others 
(vv. 16°. 41 middle) may well be definitions added afterwards in the spirit of 
P  Delitzsch, Stade. p. 621 f., agrees with the analysis given in the text. 
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them has been cast into form by P, vv. 10-14, 19 (comp. the similar narrative, 
Nu. 15, 32-36). The injunctions contained in wv. 1-9 belong likewise to P. 


C. 25. 1. The Sabbatical year, vv. 1-7, with an appendix, 
WU. 19-22. 
2. The year of Jubile, vv. 8-18. 23, with regulations 
respecting the right of redemption, arising out of 
the institution of the Jubile, wv. 24-55. Vu. 35- 
38 are on usury, a subject connected with the Jubile 
year, not in itself, but in virtue of the circumstances 
under which it was apt to be exacted (v. 357: cf. 
V0 25*.39%.-47°), 

Vo. 19-22 interrupt the connexion ; for v. 23 is evidently the sequel to 
wv. 8-18. The verses were probably placed where they now stand by the 
redactor, who desired their contents to be referred to the Jubile year as weil 
as to the Sabbatical year. 

The marks of H are most evident in vv. 1-7. 14f. (MDY). 17-18. 35-38. 
42. 43. 55 (comp. also vv. i f. and 8 with 23, 9 f. and 15); they are least pro- 
minent in vv. 29-34. Probably wv. 1-7. 8-13 (in the main). 14-23. 35-38, and 
the nucleus of vv. 24-28. 39-55, belong to H; the elements belonging to H 
in the last two passages having been modified and expanded by the hand 
which incorporated H in the Priests’ Code. Vv. 29-34 appear to be a later 
insertion, if only from their introducing a term, viz. Levztes, which has not 
before been used or defined. As in c, 23, the reference to agriculture is 
prominent, especially in wv. 1-7 (which seem plainly to be based upon 
Ex, 23, 10. II). 19-22. 


C. 26. Prohibition of idolatry, and injunction to observe the 
Sabbath, vv. 1-2 (v. 219, 30); hortatory conclusion to 

the preceding code, vv. 3-45, with subscription, v. 46. 
This conclusion is in the general style of Ex. 23, 20 ff. and 
Dt. 28, but expresses the ideas and principles peculiar to the Law 
.of Holiness, and is evidently the work of the same compiler. 
“The land and agriculture have here the same fundamental 
significance for religion as inc. 19. 23.25. ‘The threat of expulsion, 
18, 27 f. 20, 22, is repeated here in greater detail. The one com- 
mandment expressly named is that of allowing the land to lie 
fallow in the Sabbatical year, 26, 34.” It begins, as it also ends, 
with one of the characteristic expressions of H (‘if ye walk in my 
statutes :” “Iam Jehovah”). As the list, p. 45 f., will have shown, 
many of the other characteristic expressions of H also occur in it. 


1 Comp. also vw 5” with 25, 18°. 19>; a Xo (esp. the unusual term 1) 
with 25, 22. 
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It contains, however, in addition, many words and phrases which 
are original, several recurring remarkably in Ezekiel (see § 7). 

In Lev. 17—26, then, we have before us elements derived 
from P, combined with excerpts from an earlier and independent 
collection of laws (H), the latter exhibiting a characteristic 
phraseology, and marked by the preponderance of certain 
characteristic principles and motives. In some of its features this 
Code of laws resembles the “ Book of the Covenant.” As there, 
the commands (in the main) are addressed to the people, not to 
the priest ; as there, they are also largely (cf. esp. Lev. 19) cast 
into an abrupt, concise form, without comments or motives 
(except “I am Jehovah”). The moral commands coyer also 
much of the same ground. It differs from Ex. 21—23 chiefly in 
the greater amount of detail, and in dealing with the ceremonial, 
rather than with the civil, side of an Israelite’s life. ‘That this 
collection of laws is not preserved in its original integrity is 
evident from many indications: some subjects are treated incom- 
pletely ;1 elsewhere the arrangement is imperfect,? and there are 
several instances of repetition. The question arises whether 
other excerpts from this collection of laws are preserved else- 
where in the Pentateuch. If the list on p. 45 f. be considered 
carefully, it will appear that several of the expressions character- 
istic of the “ Law of Holiness” are combined remarkably in the 
short ordinance on the Sabbath in Ex. 31, 13-14, which may 
accordingly, with great probability, be regarded as an excerpt from 
it (so Del., Dillm., Horst). Lev. 11, 43-45 (cf. both the phrase- 
ology and 20, 25) may be another excerpt: Horst, Kuenen, and 
Dillm. (partly) would even include the entire body of law with 
which 11, 43-45 was primarily connected, viz. 11, I-23. 41-47. 
A third passage that may be plausibly assigned to it is the law of 
“Fringes,” Nu. 15, 37-41 (Del., Horst, Dillm., Kuen.).4 When 
the collection existed as a complete whole, the different subjects 


1 &.g. 19, 5-8 (which almost necessarily implies that laws respecting other 
species of sacrifices must once have formed part of the code). 20, 25. 

2 As 19, 5-8, just quoted ; 19, 20. 21-22. 20, 27. 

2°10, 3.30. 26, 2319, 4. 26, 13 10) 0: 23, 225) 10) 3. 20;"6.) =P romethe 
facts just noted it is inferred by Dillm. (VD/. p. 639) that the collection, 
before it reached its present form, passed through several hands. 

4Dillm. (VD/. p. 640) considers that H is also the basis of Lev. 5, 1-6 
(cf. (21) NWI)). 21-24 (NOY). Nu. 10, 9 f. See further on this subject § 7. 
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are 


which it embraced were no doubt treated in accordance with a 
definite plan; at present only excerpts exist, which show what 
some of the subjects included in it were, but do not enable us 
to determine what principle of arrangement was followed in it. 

III. C. 27. On the commutation of vows and tithes. (1) Of 
vows ; which might consist of persons, vv. 2-8, cattle, vv. 9-13, 
houses, v. 14 f., fields, vv. 16-25, but not of firstlings, v. 26 f., 
and if consisting in some ebject “devoted”! could not be 
commuted, v. 28 f. ; (2) of tthes, vv. 30-33. 

The ch. belongs to P, and presupposes c. 25 (v. 17 ff. the 
year of Jubile). 


§ 4. NUMBERS. 


LITERATURE.—See above, p. I f, 


The Book of Numbers (called by the Jews, from its fifth 
word, 127192) carries on the narrative of the Pentateuch to the 


4oth year of the exodus. The book opens on the rst day of 
the 2nd month in the 2nd year; the departure from Sinai, in the 
2oth day of the znd month, is related in 10, 11-28 ; the arrival in 
the wilderness of Paran (or Kadesh), the mission of the spies, 
and subsequent defeat at Hormah are narrated in c. 13—14; 
the arrival in the desert of Zin (or Kadesh), in the goth year, is 
recorded 20, 1; Aaron’s death (on the 1st day of the 5th month 
of the 40th year, 33, 38) is related in c. 20, 23-29. 

In structure the Book of Numbers resembles Exodus, JE re- 
appearing by the side of P, though, as a rule, not being so closely 
interwoven with it. It begins with a long extract from P, ex- 
tending from 1, 1 to 10, 28, the main topics of which are she 
disposition of the camp and the duties of the Levites. 

C. 1. The census of the twelve tribes, exclusive of the tribe 
of Levi (vv. 47-54), who are to be appointed guardians of the 
Tabernacle, and to be located around it in the centre of the 
camp, apart from the other tribes. The number of males 
above 20 years old (exclusive of Levites) is given at 603,550. 

C. 2. The position of the tribes in the camp, and their order 
on the march. 


1 The p71: see the author’s Motes on Samuel (1890), pp. 100-102}; or 
more fully Ewald, Antiquities of Israe:, pp. 101-106 (Eng. tr. 75-78). 
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C. 3—4. The Levites taken to assist the priests, in lieu of the 
first-born, in doing the service of the Tent of Meeting. Their 
numbers, their position in the centre of the camp about the 
Tabernacle, and their duties. 


3, 1-4 the priests (recapitulation) ; 5-10 the Levites appointed to assist the 
priests in subordinate duties ; 11-13 they are taken for this purpose in lieu ol 
the first-born in Israel; 14-20 the Levites (from one month old) to be num- 
bered; 21-37 the numbers, position, and charge of the three Levitical 
families—the Gershonites, Kohathites, and Merarites; 38 the priests to be 
on the east of the Tabernacle; 39 the whole number of Levites 22,000 ; 
40-51 the first-born numbered (22,273), and a ransom taken on behalf of the 
273 in excess of the number of the Levites. 

C. 4. Particulars (in fuller detail than in c. 3) respecting the duties of the 
Kohathites vv. 1-20, Gershonites vv. 21-28, Merarites vv. 29-33 ; and their 
numbers (from 30 to 50 ‘years of age), viz. Kohathites vv. 34-37 (2750), 
Gershonites wv. 38-41 (2630), and Merarites wv. 42-45 (3200),—in all (vz. 
46-49) 8580. 

The style of c. 1-4 is more than usually diffuse. Thus inc. 2 all that is 
essentially new as compared with c. I are the statements 2, 3%. 5%. 7%. 9” &c. 
respecting the order of the tribes; and in c. 3—4, 4, 4-33 is largely an ex- 
pansion of what is stated more succinctly in 3, 24-38. It is observable that 
3, 40-51 exemplifies by actual numerical computation the more general thought 
of 3, 12, that the Levites are representative of the first-bern of Israel. The 
systematic development of a subject, capable in itself of being stated more 
simply and succinctly, is characteristic of the narrative-sections of P. 


C. 5—6. Laws on different subjects :—(a) 5, 1-4 exclusion of 
the leprous and unclean from the camp; (6) 5, 5-10 the officiat- 
ing priest to receive the compensation for fraud, in case the 
injured person be dead, and have no next-of-kin, as also all 
heave-offerings and dedicatory offerings: (c) 5, 11-31 law of 
ordeal prescribed for the woman suspected by her husband of 
unfaithfulness ; (d) 6, 1-21 the law of the Nazirite; (e) 6, 22-27 
the formula of priestly benediction. 

C. 7. The offerings of the 12 princes of the tribes at the 
consecration of the Tent of Meeting and of the altar, viz. (1) 
6 “covered wagons,” or litters, for the transport of the fabric of 
the Tabernacle by the Gershonites and Merarites, vv. 1-9 ; (2) 
vessels for use at the altar, and animals for sacrifice, vy. 10-89. 


The ch. (in the names of the 12 princes, and the use of the 6 wagons) 
presupposes cc. I. 4; and yet the occasion to which it relates precedes Nu. 
I, 1 (comp. vv. 1. 10. 84 with Ex. 40, 17. Lev. 8, 10-11). The origin 
of this incongruity must remain uncertain. The particularity of detail which 
characterizes P generally here reaches its climax, 5 entire verses being 
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repeated verbatim 12 times. But the aim of the writer, no doubt, was to 
dilate upon the example of liberality displayed upon the occasion by the 
heads of the people. 

C. 8. (a) Vo. 1-4 instructions for fixing (see RV. marg.) the 
lamps upon the golden candlestick ; (4) vv. 5-22 consecration of 
the Levites to their duties (connecting with 3, 5-13); (¢) vu. 
23-26 the period of the Levites’ service (from 25 to 50 years of 
age). 


In 4, 3. 23. 30 the limits are from ¢hzrty to fifty years of age. The law 
here must represent the practice (or theory) of a different time from that of 
c. 4, and is in all probability a later modification of that law. The supposi- 
tion that the regulations in c. 4 are temporary and refer only to the transport 
of the Tabernacle in the wilderness, while the regulation here is permanent, 
relating to the service of the Levites generally, introduces an arbitrary distinc- 
tion: the terms used in the text are precisely the same in both cases (8, 24” 
and 4, 3-4. 23”. 30°). In the time of the Chronicler (¢. 300 B.C.) liability to 
service began in the 20th year (2 Ch. 31, 17. Ezr. 3, 8): the change from the 
30th year is attributed (1 Ch. 23, 3. 24-27) to David. 


C. 9. (2) The Passover of the second year, followed by the 
institution of a supplementary or “Little” Passover, a month after- 
wards, for the sake of those hindered accidentally from keeping the 
Passover at the regular time, vv. 1-14; (0) the signals given by 
the cloud for the marching and halting of the camp, vv. 15-23. 

C. 10. (2) The use of the silver trumpets in starting the several 
camps, and on other occasions, vv. 1-10; (4) the departure of the 
Israelites from Sinai, and order of their camps on the march, 
vv. 11-28 ; (¢) (JE) the services of Hobab secured for the guid- 
ance of the Israelites in the wilderness ; and the functions of the 
ark in directing the movements of the Israelites, vv. 29-36. 

C. 11—12 (JE). The murmuring of the people at Taberah and 
Kibroth-hattaavah. Appointment of seventy elders to assist 
Moses. Quails given to satisfy the people. Miriam’s leprosy. 

C, 11 appears to show marks of composition (see Dillm.), though, as is 


often the case in JE, the data do not exist for separating the sources employed 
with confidence. C. 12 belongs probably to E, 


C. 13—14. The narrative of the spies. 


P ers, cr=37* or. 25-26 (to Paran), 32°. 
JE 17°- 20. 22-24. 26?.-31, 32°--33. 
P £4, 1-2. a7. Io, 26- 38.1 

Ji 3-4, 8:9. 9 1i-25. 39-45; 


1 Jn the main. 
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The double character of the narrative is very evident. Observe 
(1) that 13, 22 is parallel to v. 21, v. 32 to WU. 27-31, and 14, 26-34 
to 14, II. 22-25; observe (2) the difference of representation 
which characterizes the two accounts: in JE the spies go only as 
far as the neighbourhood of eérvon, in the south of Judah (13, 
22-24); in P they explore the whole country, to Rehob (Jud. 
18, 28) in the far north (13, 21: with this agrees the expression 
in 13, 32 and 14,7 “through which we have passed”): in JE, 
upon their return, they represent the land as a fertile one, but 
one which the Israelites have not the means of conquering 
(13, 27-31); in P they represent it as one that “eateth up its 
inhabitants,” ze. as an impoverished land (see Lev. 26, 38. Ez. 
36, 13), not worth conquering (13, 32): in JE Joshua is not 
named as one of the spies, and Cadeb alone stills the people, and 
is exempted in consequence from the sentence of exclusion from 
Palestine (13, 30. 14, 24); in P Joshua as well as Caleb is 
among the spies; Joti are named as pacifying the people, and 
are exempted accordingly from the sentence of exclusion (14, 6. 
30. 38; cf. 26,65 P). This last difference is remarkable, and will 
meet us again: had the whole narrative been by a single writer, 
who thought of Joshua as acting in concert with Caleb, it is 
difficult not to think that Joshua would have been mentioned 
beside Caleb—not, possibly, in 13, 30, but—in 14, 24, when 
the exemption from the sentence of exclusion from Palestine is first 
promised. In P the spies start from the “wilderness of Paran” 
(13, 3; cf. 26): in JE, though it is not here so stated, it may be 
inferred from Nu. 32, 8 (cf. Dt. 1. 19. Josh. 14, 6) that they 
started from AKadesh; and with this agree the words Zo Kadesh 
in 13, 26. If the passages assigned to the two narratives be 
read continuously, it will be found that each is nearly as com- 
plete as in the case of the narrative of the Flood in Genesis: 
only the beginning in JE is replaced by the fuller particulars 
from P. The phraseology of the two narratives differs as usual. 

C. 15 (P). (a) Vo. 1-16 the Meal- and Drink-offering appointed 
to accompany every Burnt-offering and Peace-offering ; (4) wv. 
17-21 a cake of the first dough of the year to be offered as a 
Heave-offering; (¢c) vv. 22-31 the Sin-offering of the com- 
munity, or of an individual, for accidental derelictions of duty ; 
(d) vv. 32-36 narrative of the punishment inflicted upon a 
Sabbath-breaker ; (e) vv. 37-41 the law of ‘ Fringes.” 
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Vy, 22-31 belong to the general subject of Lev. 4, 1—5, 13 3 the Sin-offer- 
ing of the congregation having been already prescribed there (4, 13-21), but 
the animal being a different one, viz. a bullock. The language of vw. 22 
supports the view that here sins of omission are referred to, while in Lev. 4 
the reference is to sins of commission. Those who are not satisfied with this 
explanation suppose that the two laws represent the practice of different 
times (so Dillm., remarking that in v, 24 the language of commission is used, 
and in Lev. §, 1 that of omission). On vv. 37-41 see p. 54. 

C. 16—17. The rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 
Confirmation of the priestly prerogatives enjoyed by the tribe of 
Levi. 

P16, 1°. 2>-7%, (7>-11), (16-17). 18-24. 27%, | 32°) 
JE 1>—2°, 12-15. 25-26, 27°-34. 


P 16, 35. (36-40). 41-50. c. 17. 
JE 

Here two, if not three, narratives have been combined. - If the 
parts assigned to each in the table be read continuously, the 
following will appear as their several characteristics :— 


1. In JE Dathan and Abiram, Reubenites, give vent to their 
dissatisfaction with Moses, complaining (v. 14) that his promises 
have been unfulfilled, and resenting the authority (13°) and 
judgeship (15°) possessed by him: they, with their tents and 
households, are swallowed up by the earth vv. 27-34. This is a 
rebellion of /aymen against the cvz/ authority claimed by Moses. 
The narrative is nearly complete, there being only some slight 
omissions at the beginning. 

2. In P there appear to be two strata of narrative. In the 
parts not enclosed within parentheses, Korah, at the head of 250 
princes of the congregation, not themselves all Levites,! opposes 
Moses and Aaron in the interests of the community at large, 
protesting against the limitation of priestly rights to the tribe of 
Levi, on the ground (z. 3) that “a// the congregation are holy.” 
Invited by Moses to establish their claim by appearing with 
censers at the sanctuary, they are consumed by fire from Jehovah. 
With this representation agrees 16, 41-50. c. 17, the point of 


1 As appears, partly from the geweral expression in v. 2 (‘‘ princes of the 
congregation,” with no limitation to Levites), partly from the fact that in 
27, 3 Manassites disown, on behalf of their father, complicity in the insurrec- 
tion of Korah, which, if all his company had consisted of Levites, would 
evidently have been unnecessary. 
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which is to confirm—not the exclusive rights of Aaron, as against 
the rest of the tribe of Levi, but—the exclusive right to the 
priesthood possessed by Levi, against Israel generally (the 
opposition is clearly not between Aaron and the other Levites, 
but between Levi and the other tribes; the words in 17, 12 f. 
also are spoken from the point of view of the people at large). 

3. This narrative appears to have been afterwards enlarged by 
additions (the parts enclosed within parentheses), emphasizing a 
somewhat different point of view, and exhibiting Korah, at the 
head of 250 Levites, as setting himself in opposition to Aaron, 
and protesting on behalf of the tribe of Levi generally against 
the exclusive right claimed by the sons of Aaron (observe 7° ye 
sons of Levi, and g ff. where Korah’s company are described as 
dissatisfied with their menial position, and claiming equal rights 
with Aaron). With this representation agrees 16, 36-40 (see 
v. 4o ‘that no stranger that is wot of the seed of Aaron,” &c.). 

Thus JE mentions only Dathan and Abiram, P only Korah; 
and the motives and aims of the malcontents are in each case 
different. The phraseology of the two main currents of the 
narrative is that of JE and P respectively. A more general 
ground, tending to show the composite character of the narrative, 
is the inequality of the manner in which Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram appear in it; whereas in v. 1f. they are represented as 
taking part in a common conspiracy, they afterwards continually 
act separately: Moses speaks to Korah without Dathan and 
Abiram, and to Dathan and Abiram without Korah (vv. 4-11; 
12-14; 16-22; 25f.); Dathan and Abiram do not act in 
concert with Korah vv. 16-22, but remain in their tents at a 
distance vv. 26-27; finally, their fate is different. In other 
words, Korah is united with Dathan and Abiram, not in reality, 
but only in the narrative: he represents different interests, and 
acts throughout indevendently of them. Observe, further, the 
threefold speech of Moses to Korah vv. 5—7. 8-11. 16f. (the 
third in part repeating simply the substance of the first). 

The important distinction between the two strata of P is that 
in the main narrative there is no indication of any opposition 
between Aaron and Levi (z.e. between priests and Levites), while 
in the secondary narrative this opposition is palpable, and the 
gulf separating priests and Levites is strongly emphasized (cf. 
the emphasis laid on the same distinction in Nu. 3. 4. 8). 
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Wellh. originally (Comp. 106 f.) assigned No. 2 to an independent source, 
used by the compiler of JE, and No. 3 to P; but in consequence of Kuenen’s 
criticisms (Theol. Tijdschr. 1878, p. 139 ff.), he has since (Comp. 339f.) 
abandoned that position, and agrees with the analysis expressed in the text, 
which is accepted also by Dillm. (p. 89) and Baudissin (Priesterthum, p. 35). 
In wv. 24. 27 it is highly probable that the original reading was ‘‘ the tabernacle 
of Jehovah” (as 17, 13); not only is the sézg. ‘‘tabernacle”’ remarkable, but 
the word (j3y%) is never in Zrose (whether in the Pent. or elsewhere) applied 
to a human habitation, whereas it is used repeatedly of ‘‘the Tabernacle.’ 
LXX (each time) has only ‘‘ the tabernacle of Korah.” 


C. 18 (P). (a) Vu. 1-7 duties, and relative position, of priests 
and Levites: the sons of Aaron to act as priests, to be responsible 
for the service of the Sanctuary and Altar; the other Levites to 
assist them in subordinate offices ; (4) vv. 8-19 the revenues of 
the priests defined; (¢) vv. 20-24 the tithe to be paid by the 
people to the Levites; but, wv. 25-32, a tithe of the tithe to be 
paid by the Levites to the priests. 


The ch. stands in close connexion with the main narrative of P in c. 
16—17, 17, 12f. forming the transition to it: notice how, as there, the rights 
of the tribe of Levi (whether in the persons of ‘‘ priests”’ or ‘‘ Levites”’) are 
protected against the “‘stranger” belonging to another tribe, vv. 4>. 5°. 7%. 
22 (with evident allusion to 16, 35. 46. 17, 13). In v. 1 ‘*bear the iniquity 
of the sanctuary ”=be liable for any damage or desecration which may befall it 
through their neglect, in one word, de responsible for zt (cf. p. 46, No. 20°). 
In v. 2 “joined” there is in the Hebrew a play on the name Levi, 


C. 19 (P). The rite of purification (by means of water mingled 
with the ashes of a red heifer) after defilement with a corpse, wz, 
1-13; with details for the application of the rite in particular 


cases, UU. 14-22. 
C, 2o—22, 1 (P and JE). Israel at Kadesh ; with their journey- 


ings thence to the plains of Moab. 


20, I-13 death of Miriam ; murmurings of the people for water, and sin of 
Moses and Aaron at Meribah; 14-21 refusal of Edom to permit the Israelites 
to pass through their territory; 22-29 death of Aaron, and investiture of 
Eleazar as his successor, on Mount Hor. 21, 1-3 defeat of the king of 
Arad ; 4-9 impatience of the people while making the circuit of the land of 
Edom ; the brazen serpent ; 10-20 their itinerary to the ‘field of Moab” at 
Pisgah ; 21-23 refusal of Sihon to allow Israel to cross his border ; 24-35 
conquest by the Israelites of the territory of Sihon, and of Og the king of 
Bashan ; 22, 1 arrival at the plains of Moab. 


P 20, 1° (to month). 2. ee, 6. 12-13. 22-29, 

JE ee ele 4-5. 7-Il. 14-21. 21, 1-3. 
P ar, 4° (to Hor). IO-1I. 22, I. 
(JE 4°-9, 12-35. 
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20, 14-21. 21, 4-9. 12-30 may belong in particular to E. 

In 21, roff. it is observable that the form of the itinerary in P and JE is 
slightly different. In P(v. 10f.) the verd stands first ; in JE (vv. 12. 13. 16. 
19. 20) the lace stands first (‘‘from . . . they journeyed,” &c.). The 
same distinction recurs elsewhere: contrast c. 33 (P) fass¢mz with I1, 35. 


C. 22, 2—36, 13. Israel in the plains of Moab. 

22, 2—c. 24. The history of Balaam (JE). 

22, 2-41 (except vv. 22-35%) may be assigned with some con- 
fidence to E; observe God almost uniformly (not Jehovah) ; and 
comp. vv. 9%. 207 with Gen. 20, 3. 31, 24 (both E). Vu. 22-35% 
(the episode of the ass) are taken from a different source, viz. J ; 
notice (a) in v. 21 Balaam goes “with the princes of Moab,” in z. 
22 ff. he is evidently alone; (4) in the main narrative of the ch. 
Balaam, at the second message from Balak, receives permission 
to go, provided only that he speaks what is put into his mouth 
by God ; the episode implies that no permission to go had been 
given to him, and he is first taught by the angel on the way that 
he is only to speak what is put into his mouth; (3) Jehovah (not 
God). The narrative at 35% reaches the same point as 20°: 35° 
(repeating 21”) appears to have been added by the compiler for 
the purpose of leading back into the text of E. It is uncertain 
whether c. 23—24 belong to J or E, or whether they are the 
work of the compiler who has made use of both sources : critics 
differ, and it is wisest to leave the question undetermined. The 
early part of c. 22 seems to contain elements derived from a 
different source from the main body of the ch.: thus v. 2 is super- 
fluous before v. 4°, 32 and 3° are different statements of sub- 
stantially the same fact ; and the notices of the “elders of Midian ” 
in vv. 4. 7 (and not afterwards) suggests the inference that they 
are derived from a narrative which told more fully how the 
Midianites made common cause with Moab against Israel. 

C. 25. The Israelites seduced at Shittim into idolatry and 
immorality: the zeal of Phinehas rewarded with the promise 
of the permanency of the priesthood in his family. Vy. 1-5 
belong to JE ; wv. 6-18 to P. 


The beginning of P’s narrative has been omitted in favour of that of JE. 
From 31, 16 it may be inferred that it contained some account of the 
treacherous (see v. 18) ‘‘ counsel of Balaam,” given with the view of seducing 
the men of Israel into sin, and so of bringing them into disfavour with 
Jehovah. Of the two narratives, one (JE) names the Moabites, the other 
(P) the Midianites, as those who led Israel into sin; the latter supplies the 
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motive for the war against Midian described in c. 31 (comp. Delitzsch, 
ZK WL. 1888, p. 122). For Midianites in the neighbourhood of Moab, cf. 
225 A 71Gen= 26; 35. 


C. 26—-31 all belong to P. 

C. 26. The second census of Israel (see c. 1f.) during the 
wanderings. The sum-total of males (from 20 years old) is given 
at 601,730, exclusive of the Levites (from one month old), 23,000. 


Vv. 9-11, which are based upon c. 16 in its present (composite) form, are 
probably an insertion in the original text of the ch.: likewise v. 58* (the 
details of which are not in harmony with P’s genealogy of Levi in Ex. 6, 
17-19. Nu. 3, 20. 21. 27. 33, and are disregarded in the verses that 
follow). 


C. 27. (a) Vu. 1-11 the law of the inheritance of daughters, in 
families in which there was no son, arising out of the case of the 
daughters of Zelophehad ; (4) wv. 12-23 Moses commanded to 
view Palestine before his death; and Joshua instituted as his 
successor. 

C. 28—29. A priestly calendar, defining the public sacrifices 
proper for each season. i 

C. 28, 1-2 introduction ; vv. 3-8 the daily morning and even- 
ing Burnt-offering ; v. 9 f. the Sabbath ; vv. 11-15 the New Moons ; 
v. 16 Passover ; vv. 17-25 Mazzoth; vv. 26-31 the day of First- 
fruits [z.e. the Feast of Weeks: so called only here, cf. Ex. 23, 
16%, 34, 22]; 29, 1-6 New Year’s Day; wv. 7-11 Day of Atone- 
ment ; vv. 12-34 the seven days of the Feast of Booths, with the 
supernumerary eighth day vv. 35-38; v. 39 f. subscription. 


28, 3-8 is largely a verbal repetition of Ex. 29, 38-42. For the rest, the 
ch. is supplementary to the calendar in Lev. 23 (which, as a rule, alludes to, 
but does not describe in detail, the special sacrifice), from which some of the 
particulars are repeated (as 28, 17. 18. 25. 26”. 29, I. 7. 12. 35; cf. Lev. 23, 
6-8. 21. 24f. 27. 34. 36). The New Moons (28, 11-15) are not mentioned 
in Lev. 23. 


C. 30. The law of vows. 


V. 2 a vow made by a man to be in all cases binding: v. 3 ff. conditions 
for the validity of vows made by women. 


C. 31. The war of vengeance against Midian (see 25, 16-18). 


Though cast into narrative form, the ch. has really a legislative object, 
viz. to prescribe a principle for the distribution of booty taken in war. Of 
the place, circumstances, and other details of the war we learn nothing: we 
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are told only of the issue, how, viz., 12,000 Israelite warriors, without losing a 
man (zv. 49), slew all the males and married women of Midian, tok captive 
32,000 virgins, and brought back 800,000 head of cattle, besides other booty. 
In the high figures, and absence of specific details, the narrative resembles 
the descriptions of wars in the Chronicles or in Jud. 20. The account, as 
we have it, contains elements which are not easy to reconcile with his- 
torical probability. The difficulties of the section are mitigated by the 
supposition that the simpler materials supplied by tradition have here been 
elaborated by the compiler, in accordance with his love of system, into an 
ideal picture of the manner in which a sacred war must have been conducted 
by Israel. 


C. 32. Allotment by Moses of the trans-Jordanic region to the 
tribes of Gad, Reuben, and the halftribe of Manasseh. 


P 18-19. 28-32. (33). 
JE 32, 1-17 (in the main). 20-27 (in the main), 34-42. 


Throughout vv. 1-32 the negotiations with Moses are con- 
ducted on the part of Gad and Reuben alone: the half-tribe of 
Manasseh is named for the first time—and apparently only for the 
sake of completeness—in the summary statement, v. 33. As 
regards the structure of the ch., in some parts the style of P is 
manifest throughout, in others only in traces. It would seem 
that the compiler has combined P and JE, sometimes following 
P exclusively, sometimes following in the main JE, but intro- 
ducing elements from P. 


Thus in vv. 1-4 ‘‘ Eleazar the priest,” the ‘‘ princes,” and the ‘‘ congrega- 
tion” (z.e. 2” and part of 4) belong to P: in vv. 5-15 the expressions are 
chiefly those of JE, and the allusions are nearly entirely to JE’s narrative in 
c. 13—14; but isolated phrases appear to have been introduced from P (z. 5 
‘for a possession;”? vw. 11 “‘from 20 years old and upward;” w. 12 
‘*Joshua;” #. 13, cf. 14, 33 P); similarly in vv. 20-27, where the phrases 
suggestive of P might even be removed without injury to the narrative (v. 228 
to before the LoRD; 22° from and thts land [the preceding ‘‘ then after- 
ward . . . and be” may, of course, with equal propriety be rendered ‘‘and 
afterward . . . ye shall be guiltless” ]; perhaps v. 24° (cf. 30, 3° P); vw. 27 
“every one that is armed for war”). On the other hand, vv. 34-38 
evidently point back to vv. 3. 16f. 24" (JE). It is not impossible that v. 33 
is a late addition to the ch. On wv. 39-42 comp. Wellh. Comp. p. 1173 
Dillm. p. 200. 


C. 33. P’s itinerary of the journeyings of the Israelites from 
Rameses to the plains of Moab, vv. 1-49 ; followed by directions 
respecting the occupation of Canaan, vv. 50-56 (introductory 
to ¢. 34). 
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In vv. 50-56 directions from P relative to the method of allotment of 
Canaan, vv. 50. 51. 54, have been combined, as it seems, with two excerpts 
from H respecting the extirpation of Canaanitish idolatry, vv. 52-53. 55-56. 
Observe the two rather noticeable terms 71p2 and m\DwH (v. 52), occurring 
elsewhere in the Pent. only Lev. 26, 1. 30 (H). 


C. 34 (P). The borders of Canaan proper (W. of Jordan), vz. 
I-15, with the names of those appointed for the purpose of 
assisting Joshua and Eleazar in its allotment, vv. 16-29. 

C. 35 (P). Appointment of 48 cities for the residence of the 
Levites, vv. 1-8; and of 6 among them, 3 on each side of 
Jordan, as cities of refuge for the manslayer, with conditions 
regulating their use, vv. 9-34. 

C. 36 (P). Heiresses possessing landed property to marry into 
their own tribe (in order, viz., to preserve the inheritance of each 
tribe intact). 


A provision rendered necessary by the ordinance of 27, 6-11. 


§ 5. DEUTERONOMY., 


LITERATURE.—See p. 1 f.; and add: Ed. Riehm, Gesetzgebung Mose’s im 
Lande Moab, 1854 (cf. also Einleitung, i. pp. 233-248, 311-318); F. W. 
Schultz, Das Deuteronomtum erklart, 1859 (the Mosaic authorship here 
maintained was afterwards abandoned by the author, being no longer con- 
sidered by him to be required by the terms of 31, 9); P. Kleinert, Das 
Deuteronomium u. der Deuteronomiker, 1872, with Riehm’s review in the 
Stud. und Kritiken, 1873, pp. 165-200; Aug. Kayser, Das Vorextlische Buch 
der Urgeschichte Israels, 1874 (deals in particular with the relation of Dt. to 
Gen.—Nu.); J. Hollenberg in the Stud. und Kritiken, 1874, pp. 472-506 
(on the ‘‘margins” of Dt. [z.e. Dt. 1-4. 29-34], and their relation to the 
Deuteronomic sections of Joshua). 

On c. 32 the monograph of Ad. Kamphausen, Das Lied Mose’s,1862; and 
onc, 33 that of K. H. Graf, Der Segen Mose’s, 1857.1 


Deuteronomy is called by the Jews (from the opening words) 
oy aan mbx, or more briefly ona. The English name is derived 
from the (inexact) rendering of 17, 18 NN MMT Aw? in the 


1 The writer has dealt more fully with some questions relating to this book 
in an article on Deuteronomy contributed by him to the forthcoming second 
edition of Smith’s Dictéonary of the Bible, of which the following pages may 
be regarded as an abbreviation. 

2 Which signifies a repetition (i.e. copy) of this law, not this repetition of the 


law, 
E 
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LXX 716 Sdevrepovdprov rodro. It records the events of the last 
month (1, 3. 34, 8) of the forty years’ wanderings of the children 
of Israel. The greater part of the book is occupied by the dis- 
course in which Moses, before his death, sets before the Israelites 
the laws which they are to obey, and the spirit in which they are 
to obey them, when they are settled inthe Promised Land. This 
is preceded and followed by other matter, the:nature of which 
will appear from the following table of contents :— 


I, I-5. Historical introduction, describing the situation and occasion 
on which the discourses following were delivered. 

1, 6—4, 40. Moses’ first discourse, consisting of a review of the circum- 
stances under which the Israelites had arrived at the close of their 
wanderings, and concluding with an eloquent practical appeal (c. 4) 
not to forget the great truths impressed upon them at Horeb. 

4, 41-43. Historical account of the appointment by Moses of three cities 
of refuge east of Jordan. 

4, 44-49. Historical introduction to Moses’ second discourse, forming the 
legislation proper. 

C. 5—26. The legislation, consisting of two parts : (1) c. 5—11 hortatory 
introduction, developing the first commandment of the Decalogue, and 
inculcating the general theocratic principles by which Israel, as a 
nation, is to be guided ; (2) c. 12—26 the Code of special laws. 

C. 27. Injunctions (described in the third person) relative to a symbolical 
acceptance by the nation of the preceding Code, after taking possession 

- of Canaan, 

C. 28—29, 1. Conclusion to the Code (connected closely with 26, 19), 
and consisting of a solemn declaration of the consequences to follow 
its observance or neglect. 

29, 2—30, 20. Moses’ ¢hzvd discourse, embracing (1) the establishment 
of a fresh covenant between the people and God (c. 29); (2) the 
promise of restoration, even after the abandonment threatened in c. 28, 
if the nation should then exhibit due tokens of penitence (30, I-10); 
(3) the choice set before Israel (30, 11-20). 

31, 1-13. Moses’ farewell to the people, and commission of Joshua. 
His delivery of the Deuteronomic law to the Levitical priests. 

31, 14—32, 47. The Song of Moses, with accompanying historical 
notices. 

32, 48 —34, 12. Conclusion of the whole book, containing the Blessing 
of Moses, and describing the circumstances of his death. 


The structure of Dt. is relatively simple. The body of the 
book is pervaded throughout by a single purpose, and bears the 
marks of being the work of a single writer, who has taken as the 
basis of his discourses, partly the narrative and laws of JE as they 
exist in the previous books of the Pentateuch, partly laws derived 
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from other sources ; and who also, towards the end of his work, 
has incorporated extracts from JE, recording incidents connected 
with the death of Moses. One of the final redactors of the 
Pentateuch has likewise, towards the end of the book, introduced 
notices of P relating to the same occasion. The analytical 
scheme of the book is accordingly as follows :— 


1B 
JE 27, 5-7. 
D c, 1—26. 27, 1-4. 7°-8. 9-10. LI-13. (14-26). c. 28. c. 29-30. 


P 32, 48-52. 
JE 31, 14-22, 32, I-43. 44. 


D 31, I-13. 23-30, 45-47. (c. 33).7 


P 34, 1, 8-9. $ 
SJE IO. 


iD 34, 1°-7.? II-12, 


It will be convenient to consider first the character and scope 
of the central part of the book, c. 5—26, and c. 28. 

As will be seen from the table of contents, the Deuteronomic 
legislation, properly so called, is contained in c. 12—26, to 
which c. 5—11 form an introduction, and c. 27—28 a con- 
clusion. In Dt. itself the Code (including c. 28) is referred to 
frequently (1,5. 4, 8. 17, 18. 19. 27, 3.,8. 26.-28, 58. 61. 29, 29. 
31, 9. If. 12. 24. 26) as this law, or as this book of the law (29, 
21, 30; 16 ;; cf.’ Josh. 1, 8). 

That these expressions refer to Dt. alone (or to the Code of laws contained 
in it), and not to the entire Pent., appears (1) from the terms of 1, 5. 4, 8, 
which point to a law about to be, or actually being, set forth; (2) from the 
parallel phrases, ¢h72s commandment, these statutes, these judgments, often 
spoken of as inculcated 40-day (7, 12, see v. 113 15, 5. 19, 9. 26, 16. 30, II), 
and this covenant (29, 9. 14), which clearly alludes to the Deuteronomic 
legislation (cf. vv. 19. 20 ‘‘the curse written 2 ¢hzs book,” z.e. inc, 28), and 
is distinguished from the covenant made before at Sinai (29, 1). 


In order rightly to estimate the character of Dt., it is necessary 
to compare it carefully with the previous books of the Pentateuch. 
The accompanying synopsis of Zaws in Dt. will show immediately 
which of the enactments in it relate to subjects not dealt with in 
the legislations of JE and P, and which are parallel to provisions 
contained in either of those codes. 

1 Incorporated from an independent source. 2 In the main. 
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SYNOPSIS OF LAWS IN DEUTERONOMY. 


JE. 


Ex, 20, 2-17. 

B22 U2 (Chega, 21). 
20, 24. 

23, 24. 34, 12. 15 f. 


22, 31. 
23, 19°; 34, 26°, 


Zo nla. 

Divo =tlae 

22, 303; 13, 11-123 
34, 19. 


23, 14-173 34, 18. 
20”, 22-25. 


23, 1-3. 6-8. 


22, 20, 


18 
alone). 
21, 12-14,* 


22, (witch 


23, I. 


DEUTERONOMY. 


P (INCLUDING H). 


5, 6-21 (the Decalogue). 

»> 14° (object of Sabbath). 

12, 1-28 (place of sacrifice). 

3» 29-32 (not to imitate Canaanite 
rites). 

9, 16. 23; 15, 23 (blood not to be 
eaten). 


13 (seduction to idolatry). 
14, I f. (disfigurement in mourning). 


95 3-20 (clean and unclean animals). 


9) 218 (food improperly killed). 
yy) 21” (kid in mother’s milk). 
22-29 (tithes). 


1-11 (Sabbatical year). 

3, 12-18 (Hebrew slaves). 

19-23 (firstlings of ox and sheep: 
Cll 2; Oln 7ats 4s 23)e 


1-17 (the three annual pilgrim- 
ages). 

», 18 (appointment of judges). 

»» 19 f. (just judgment). 

», 21 f. (erection of Ashérahs and 
‘* pillars” prohibited). 

1 (offerings to be without 
blemish: cf. 15, 21). 

2-7 (idolatry, especially worship 
of the ‘‘host of heaven”’), 

», 8-13 (court of final appeal). 

3, 14-20 (law of the king). 

1-8 (rights of the tribe of Levi). 


99 


9-22 (law of the prophet). 


», 10*(Molech-worship ; cf, 12, 31). 


», Yo'-11 (different kinds of divi- 
nation). 

I-13 (asylum for manslaughter : 
murder). 

99 14 (the landmark), 

9) 15-21 (law of witnesses). 


Lev. 17, I-9.* 


Ni 3 350528 
Lev. 17, 10-143 
19, 2073) (cl: 
3, 173 7s 
26 f.; Gen. 
9, 4). 
» 19, 28. 
3) “11, 2-223 20, 
25. 
sy 17,153 11,40. 
2 27; 30-333 
Nu. 18, 21- 
Bon 
vy» 25; raya 


29 25, 39-46.* 


Nu. 1849 f ters 
Ex, 13\-t0hs 
Lev. 25 
20:5. INU. 3, 
133; 8, 17) 
Revea23*s Nu. 28 
—29.* 
yy 19, 15 
a, 26, 1° 
99 22, 17-24. 


99 7» 32-34" 
Nu. 18, 8- 
20.7 


TS; 2ks 20: 
2-5, 
1Ow2OP. SLs 
20, Ocnays 

. 353 Lev. 24, 
17. 21. 


Lev. 19, 16°, 


JE. 

20 

21, 

>” 

99 

21, 15. 17. 39 
” 

2250 Aika 22, 
” 

92 

” 

”» 

” 

> 

” 

22 1Oie 5% 
99 

23, 

”? 

” 

99 

22, 25. 3” 
”? 

” 

24, 

22, 26f, 93 
21, 16. ae 


22, 21-24 ; 23, 9. ” 


17, 14. 9 
Cle 22) *20%5! 12:3,|/°26; 
19"; 34, 26%. 
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(military service and war: cf. 
24, 5). 
I-9 (expiation of uncertain 
murder). 
10-14 (treatment of female 
captives). 
15-17 (primogeniture), 
18-21 (undutiful son), 
22 f. (body of malefactor). 
1-4 (animals straying or fallen). 
5 (sexes not to interchange gar- 
ments). 
6 f. (bird’s nest). 
8 (battlement). 
g-11 (against non-natural mix- 
tures). 
12 (law of ‘‘ fringes’’), 


13-21 (slander against a maiden). 


22-27 (adultery). 

28 f. (seduction). 

30 (incest with step-mother). 
1-8 (conditions of admittance 


into the theocraticcommunity). 


9-14 (cleanliness in the camp). 


15 f. (humanity to escaped slave). 
17f. (against religious prostitution). 


19 (usury). 

21-23 (vows). 

24 f. (regard for neighbour’s 
crops). 

1-4 (divorce). 

6. 10-13 (pledges), 

7 (man-stealing). 

8 f. (leprosy). 

14 f. (justice towards hired ser- 
vants). 

16 (the family of a criminal not 
to suffer with him). 

17 f. (justice towards stranger, 
widow, and orphan). 

19 f. (gleanings). 

1-3 (moderation in the infliction 
of the bastinado). 

4 (ox not to be muzzled while 
threshing). 

5-10 (law of the levirate), 

11 f. (modesty). 

13-16 (just weights). 

17-19 (Amalek !). 

I-11 (thanksgiving at the ofiering 
of first-fruits). 

12-15 (thanksgiving at the offer- 
ing of triennial tithes). 


P (INCLUDING H), 


Lev. 20, 9. 


19 19, 19. 
Nu. 15, 37-41 
Lev. 18, 20; 20, 10, 


$3 TOs Onr20. hte 
Nu. 5, 1-4.* 


Lev. 25, 35-37: 
Nu. 30, 2, 


Lev. 13—14. 
99 19, 13. 


» 19, 33 f. 
»» 19,9f.; 23, 22. 


” 19, 35 f. 
cf. Nu. 18, 12 f. 
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JE. DEUTERONOMY. P (INCLUDING H). 
| 
ZOMAR 23534 LT eileen DS LGM aaneolls ev. 1045s 205ie, 
Ziel 7s », 16 (cf. 21, 18-21], os Ob 
» 17 [19, 14]. 
” 18. 9 19, 14. 
22, 21-24; 23,9. | ,, 19(24, 17]. » 19, 33f. 
2022306 3) ISPS 3 Zone: 
22, 19. shea yun Lon eG 205k Ss 
wet ay ZO Sasso. 
9» 23 ” 18,173 20, 14. 
210 12: ete ste aeae 
23; 8. a9 25 [16, 19°]. 
23, 20-33. 28 (closing exhortation). 17 20, 3-45. 
13) (Os) LO. 6, 8; 11, 18 (law of frontlets). 
225 Ss 34, 14. », 143 II, 16(against ‘‘ other gods’’), 
nat 20 f, (instruction to children). 
oo. oe fs B Bey es 7, 2-4. 16(no compact with Canaan-| Nu. 33, 55. 
fr ites). 
23, ae B41: »» 53 12, 3(Canaanite altars, “‘pil- | ,, 33, 52. 
lars,” &c. to be destroyed). 
TO; 68 22, 30, jy) OF T4jo2 2Esh 205 105628, O Mbeya Aan, 
(Israel a holy people). 25)20, 7.208 
(in different connexions. ) Nu. 15, 40. 
222 Ia 23510. 10, 19 (to love the stranger). yy yes 
16, 13. 15 (feast of ‘“‘booths,” | ,, 23, 34. 39. 
‘*seven days’’). 41-43. 
17, 6; 19, 15 (‘‘two or three wit- | Nu. 35, 30. 
nesses ’’), 
21, 23-25. 19, 21 (lex talionts). Lev. 24, 19 f. 
(but 22 a different application in 
each case. ) 


The passages should be examined individually : for sometimes, 
especially in the case of the right-hand column, the parallelism 
extends only to the subject-matter, the details being different, 
or even actually discrepant. The instances in which the diver- 
gence is most marked are indicated by an asterisk (*). The first 
important fact that results from such an examination is this, that _ 
the laws in JE, viz. Ex. 20o—23 (repeated, partially, in 34, 10-26), 
and the kindred section 13, 3-16, form the foundation of the 
Deuteronomic legislation, ‘This is evident as well from the numer- 
ous verbal coincidences! as from the fact which is plain from the 


1#.g. Dt. 16, 1° and Ex. 23, 15 (=34, 18); 3 méddle and 13, 6 (=23, 
15= 34, 18) 5 4 and 13, 7; 4” and 23, 18. 34, 25 &c. 
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left-hand column, viz. that nearly the whole ground covered by 
Ex. 20—23 is included in it, almost the only exception being the 
special compensations to be paid for various injuries (Ex. 21, 18 
—22, 15), which would be less necessary in a manual intended 
for the people. In a few cases the entire law is repeated verbatim, 
elsewhere only particular clauses (eg. 6, 8. 20. 15, 12. 16. 17), 
more commonly it is explained (16, 19”. 22, 4°) or expanded ; 
fresh definitions being added (16, 1-17), or a principle applied 
so as to cover expressly particular cases (17, 2-7. 18, 10°. 11). 
Sometimes even the earlier law is modified ; discrepancies arising 
from this cause will be noticed subsequently. The additional 
civil and social enactments make provision chiefly for cases likely 
to arise in a more complex and developed community than is 
contemplated in the legislation of Ex. zo—23. 

In the right-hand column most of the parallels are with: Lev. 
17—26 (the Law of Holiness). These consist principally of 
specific moral injunctions ; but it cannot be said that the legis- 
lation in Dt. is based upon this code, or connected with it 
organically, as it is with Ex. 2o—23. With the other parts of 
Lev.—Nu. the parallels are less complete, the only remarkable 
verbal one being afforded by the description of clean and 
unclean animals in 14, 4% 6-19% (=Lev. 11, 2°20, with 
insignificant differences!): in some other cases the differences 
are great,—in fact, so great as to be incapable of being 
harmonized. 

An example or two will illustrate the different relation in which Dt. stands 
to the other Pentateuchal codes. If 16, 1-17 be compared with the parallels in 
JE, it will be seen to be an expansion of them, several clauses being quoted 
verhally (see p. 70, note), and only placed ina new setting. If it be compared 
with Lev. 23, the general scope will be seen to be very different, though, 
with the parts of Lev. 23 which belong to H, there are two or three 
expressions in common, viz. in 16, 11%. 13. 15. With the table of sacrifices 
in Nu. 28 f. there is no point of contact in Dt. The laws in 14, 22-29. 
15, 19-23. 18, 1-8 diverge most remarkably from those on the same subjects 
in Ley.—Nu. In other instances, also, there are differences, though less 
considerable. 


The different relation in which Dt. stands to the other codes 
may be thus expressed. It is an expansion of that in JE (Ex. 
20—23); it is, in several features, parallel to that in H (Lev. 
17—26) ; it contains a//usions to laws such as those codified in 


1 14, 9-10. 20 are briefer than Lev. 11, 9-12. 21-22; 14, 4’-5 is not in Lev 
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some parts of P, while from those contained in other parts its 
provisions differ widely.? 

In so far as it is a law-book, Dt. may be described as a manual, 
which without entering into technical details (almost the only 
exception is 14, 3-20, which explains itself) would instruct the 
Israelite in the ordinary duties of life. It gives general direc- 
tions as to the way in which the annual feasts are to be kept and 
the principal offerings paid. It lays down a few fundamental 
rules concerning sacrifice (12, 5 f. 20. 23. 15, 23. 17, 1): for a 
case in which technical skill would be required, it refers to the 
priests (24, 8). It prescribes the general principles by which 
family and domestic life is to be regulated, specifying a number 
of the cases most likely to occur. Justice is to be equitably and 
impartially administered (16, 18-20). It prescribes a due posi- 
tion in the community to the prophet (13, 1-5. 18, 9-22), and 
shows how even the monarchy may be so established as not to 
contravene the fundamental principles of the theocracy (17, 
14 ff.). 

Deuteronomy is, however, more than a mere code of laws; it 
is the expression of a profound ethical and religious spirit, which 
determines its character in every part. At the head of the 
hortatory introduction (c. 5—11) stands the Decalogue; and the 
First Commandment forms the text of the chapters which follow. 
Having already (4, 12 ff.) dwelt on the spzrztuality of the God of 
Israel, the lawgiver emphasizes here, far more distinctly than 
had been before done, His umzty and unique Godhead (6, 4. 10, 
17: Cf. 3, 24. 4, 35. 39), drawing from this truth the practical 
consequence that He must be the sole object of the Israelite’s 
reverence (6, 13. 10, 20). He exhorts the people to keep His 
statutes ever in remembrance (5, 1. 6, 6-9. 17 f. &c.), warning 
them with special earnestness lest in days of prosperity and 
thoughtlessness they should forget Him (6, 10-12. 8, 11-18 &c.), 
and yield to the temptations of idolatry, and setting before them 
the dangers of disobedience (6, 14 f.°7, 4. 8, 19 f. 11, 16f.: so ~ 
4, 25 ff.—a prelude of c. 28). He reminds them of the noble 
privileges, undeserved on their part (7, 7 f. 9, 4-6;.and the 
retrospect following, as far as 10, 11), which had been bestowed 


1 From what has been said in the text, it will be apparent how incorrect. 
is the common description of Deuteronomy as a ‘‘ recapitulation” of the laws 
contained in the preceding books, 
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upon them (to, 14 f. 22: so 4, 37); and re-asserts with fresh 
emphasis the old idea (Ex. 24, 8. 34, 10) of the covenant sub- 
sisting between the people and God (5, 2. 3. 26,.16-rg: so 4, 
23. 32. 29, 12-15), assuring them that if they are true on their 
side God will be true likewise (7, 9-13. 8, 18. 11, 22-28). Par- 
ticularly he emphasizes the love of God (7, 8. 13. 10, 15. 23, 5”: 
so 4, 37), tracing even in his people’s affliction the chastening 
hand of a father (8, 2 f. 5. 16), and dwelling on the providential 
purposes which His dealings with Israel exemplified. 

Duties, however, are not to be performed from secondary 
motives, such as fear, or dread of consequences: they are to be 
the spontaneous outcome of a heart from which every taint of 
worldliness has been removed (10, 16), and which is penetrated 
by an all-absorbing sense of personal devotion to God (“with 
all the heart, and with aé/ the soul;” see p. 94). Love to God, 
as the motive of human action, is the characteristic doctrine of 
Deuteronomy (6. 5. 10, 12. II, I. 13. 22. 13, 3. 19, 9. 30, 6. 16. 
20): as here dwelt upon and expanded, the old phrase ¢hose that 
love me is filled with a moral significance which the passing use 
of it, in passages like Ex. 20, 6. Jud. 5, 31, would scarcely 
suggest. The true principle of human action cannot be stated 
more profoundly tnan is here done: it was a true instinct 
which in later times selected Dt. 6, 4-9 for daily recitation by 
every Israelite; and it is at once intelligible that our Lord 
should have pointed to the same text, both as the “first com- 
mandment of all” (Matt. 22, 37 f. Mark 12, 29f.), and as em- 
bodying the primary condition for the inheritance of eternal life 
(Luke 10, 27 f.). 

The code of special laws (c. 12—26) is dominated by similar 
principles. Sometimes, indeed, the legislator is satisfied to leave 
an enactment to explain itself: more commonly he insists upon 
the object which it is to subserve (e.g. 14, 23. 21, 23 &c.) or the 
motive which should be operative in its observance. An ethical 
and religious aim should underlie the entire life of the com- 
munity. Local sanctuaries were apt to be abused, and to 
degenerate into homes of superstition and idolatry : all offerings 
and public worship generally are to take place at the central 
sanctuary, ‘‘the place which Jehovah thy God shall choose” (c. 
12, and often), Old enactments are repeated (12, 3; cf. 7, 5), 

1 The Shema‘: C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (1877), pp. 52, 130. 
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and fresh enactments to meet special cases (c. 13. 20, 16-18) are 
added, for the purpose of neutralizing every inducement to 
worship “other gods.” The holiness of the nation is to be its 
standard of behaviour, even in matters which might appear 
indifferent (14 1 f. 3-20. 21); its perfect devotion to its God is 
to exclude all customs or observances inconsistent with this (18, 
9-14). In particular the duties of humanity, philanthropy, and 
benevolence are insisted on, towards those in difficulty or want 
(12, 19. 15, 7-11. 22, 1-4. 24, 12 f. 14 f. 27, 18), and towards 
slaves (15, 13 f. 23, 15 f.), especially upon occasion of the great 
annual pilgrimages (12, 12. 18. 14, 27. 29. 16, 11. 14. 26, If. 
13). Gratitude and a sense of sympathy evoked by the recollec- 
tion of their own past, are the motives again and again incul- 
cated: two forms of thanksgiving form the termination of the 
code (c. 26). Already in the Decalogue the reason assigned for 
the observance of the fourth commandment, “that thy man- 
servant and thy maid-servant may rest as well as thou,” and the 
motive, ‘‘ And thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in 
the land of Egypt” (5, 14”. 15), indicate the lines along which 
the legislator moves, and the principles which it is his desire to 
gmpress: (add-13,°5.-80. WS ;wa5. 16, 3° R2. 238 J. 94, Beare 
Forbearance, equity, and forethought underlie the regulations 
20, §-11.019 filet, O14. 15-17. (22, 8.230245 She ages. posreo: 
19-22. 25, 3; humanity towards animals, those in 22, 7. 25, 4. 
Not indeed that similar considerations are absent from the older 
legislation (see e.g. Ex. 22, 21-24. 27. 23, 9. 11. 12), and (as the 
table will have shown) some of the enactments which have been 
cited are even borrowed from it; but they are developed in Dt. 
with an emphasis and distinctness which give a character to the 
entire work. Nowhere else in the OT. do we breathe such an 
atmosphere of generous devotion to God, and of large-hearted 
benevolence towards man; and nowhere else is it shown with 
the same fulness of detail how these principles may be made to 
permeate the entire life of the community. 

Dt. contains, however, two historical retrospects, 1, 6—3, 22 
and 9, 6—10, 11, besides allusions to the history in other places ; 
and the relation of these to the four preceding books must next 
be examined. The following table of verbal coincidences shows 
that in the history Dt, is even more closely dependent upon 
the earlier narrative than in the laws. ‘The reader who will be at 
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the pains to underline (or, if he uses the Hebrew, to overline) 
in his text of Dt. the passages in common, will be able to see at 
a glance (1) the passages of Ex.—Nu. passed over in Dt., (2) the 
variations and additions in Dt. 


Dieta, 7* (Nu. 14, 25).3 
29 9° (Nu. Il, 14). 
.; 12 (NUS Dies 
sb nae Cipro 
a 15 Bx. 18;25; 
ss 17° BA | ites SBI CAL: 
» 9, Gend 9» 32, 9. 33, 3+ 5+ 34, 9 
2» 9° 92 24, 12. 
- 9 middle Ape OYE ohm 
fr 9 end (Ex. 34, 28°). 
ms 10% Tx. 335167: 
2” Iz a» 32, 7. 8% 
” 13 9» 32, 9 
$ 14° 9 32, 10” (Nu. 14, 12>). 
” 15 y 32, 15. 
” 16 92 32, 19%. 8% 
” 17 99 32, 19”. 
” 18-19 »9 34, 28 (cf. 9). 
Fs 20 4 eee 
a9 20 gg 32s 208 
* 22 pee Nui, 1-3) Ex. 173070 Nukt, 
4. 34. 
es 23-24 [See Dt. 1. 19 end. 26. 32]. 
hs 25 (Resumption of Dt. 9, 18). 
Ks 263 (CExaa2 rr?) 
aT (Ex. 32, 13). 
Py 28 (Numi, 16sec x.532, 512): 
AS 29” (Ex, 32,,11). 
SLO; erie Ex? 34,1", 


1 The parenthesis indicates that, though there is a coincidence in the 
language, the passage quoted does not describe the same event, but is 
borrowed from another part of the narrative. Thus Dt. 1, 9-17 alludes to 
the appointment of judges to assist Moses, described in Ex. 18; but some of 
the phrases seem borrowed from the narrative of the 70 elders in Nu, II. 
So in 2, 27°. 28», 29», alluding to Nu. 21, 22 (the message to Sion), the 
expressions are borrowed from Nu. 20, 17. 19 (the message to Edom). 

2 This verse does not necessarily describe the segue/ of v. 20; it may be 
rendered: ‘And your sin . . . I took (=/ad ¢aken),” 

3 Vu. 26-29 cannot refer actually to Ex. 32, 11-13, because the inter- 
cession there recorded was made defore Moses’ first descent from the mount, 
whereas in Dt. v. 25 points back to v. 18, which clearly relates what took 
place afer it (viz. Ex. 34, 9, 28°). 
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Dt) 10,71" ch 32812; 
3 1° (the ark) oalbeeps 
” 2* Ex, 34, 1% 
39 2°-3* (the ark) STA ThA 
” 3 Ex. 34, 4 
y 3 4 Ex, 34, 28% 
” 5. 6-9 oe iy PPO 
” 10 (=9, 18) Cf. Ex. 34, 9f. 28. 
7 II : (ix. 32) 


The dependence of Dt. 1, 24-40. 41-46 on Nu. 13, 17—14, 25. 
14, 40-45. 20, 1,and of 2, 1—3, 3 on Nu. 21, 4-35" (3, 4-11 being 
an expansion of Nu. 21, 35”), it must be left to the reader to 
work out for himself. Apart from the verbal coincidences, while 
there are sometimes omissions, as a rule the substance of the 
earlier narrative is reproduced freely with amplificatory additions. 
A singular characteristic of both retrospects is the manner in which, 
on several occasions, a phrase describing originaily one incident 
7s applied in Dt. to another. Allusions to the narrative of Gen.— 
Nu. occur also in other parts of Dt.!_ But the remarkable circum- 
stance is that, as in the laws, so in the history, Dt. zs dependent 
upon JE. Throughout-the parallels just tabulated (as well as in 
the others occurring in the book), not the allusions only, but the 
words cited, will be found, all but uniformly, to be in JE, not in 
P. An important conclusion follows from this fact. Inasmuch 
as, in our existing Pent., JE and P repeatedly cross one another, 
the constant absence of any reference to P can only be reason- 
ably explained by one supposition, viz. that when Dt. was com- 
posed JE and P were not yet united into a single work, and JE 
alone formed the basis of Dt? 

This conclusion, derived primarily from the two retrospects, is 
confirmed by other indications. Dt. speaks regularly, not of 
Sinai, but of Horeb (as Ex. 3, 1. 17, 6. 33, 6), a term never used 
by P: Dt. names Dathan and Abiram (11, 6), but is silent as 
to Korah; in the composite narrative of Nu. 16 Dathan and 


1 As 1, 8. 6, to and often (the oath) to Gen. 22, 16 f. 24, 7. 26, 3; 6, 16 
to Ex. 17, 7; 11, 6 to Nu. 16, 1». 32°; 24, 9 to Nu. 12, 10. Comp. also 
7, 14. 20 (the hornet). 22 and Ex. 23, 26. 28. 30. 29°; 9, 3> and Ex. 23, 23. 
27. 31°3 11, 23. 25-and Ex; 23,275 12,20 and Nx. 34, 24nke. 

2 Notice esp. the transition from Dt. 1, 40 (=Nu. 14, 25>) to Dt. 1, 41 
(=Nu. 14, 40), the intervening vv, 26-39, which belong in the main to P, 
being disregarded. A single instance of this kind would not be conclusive ; 
but the covstséent disregard of P in Dt. admits of but one interpretation. 
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Abiram alone (p. 60) belong to JE. Similarly the exception 
of Caleb alone (without Joshua) in 1, 36 agrees with JE, Nu. 
14, 24 (p. 58). The allusions to Gen.—Ex. are likewise con- 
sistently to JE: thus, while the promise (1, 8) is found both in 
JE and P, the oath is peculiar to JE. If the author of Dt. was 
acquainted with P, he can only have referred to it occasionally, 
and certainly did not make it the basis of his work. The 
verdict of the Aéstorical allusions in Dt. thus confirms that of 
the Zaws (p. 70 f.).1 

Authorship and date of Deuteronomy. 

Even though it were clear that the first four books of the Pent. 
were written by Moses, it would be difficult to sustain the Mosaic 
authorship of Deuteronomy. For, to say nothing of the remark- 
able difference of style, Dt. conflicts with the Zegzslation of Ex.— 
Nu. in a manner that would not be credible were the legislator 
in both one and the same. Even in Dt. 15, 17° compared with 
Ex. 21, 2 ff., and Dt. 15, 1-11 compared with Ex. 23, ro f. (both 
JE), there are variations difficult to reconcile with both being the 
work of a single legislator (for they are of a character that cannot 
reasonably be attributed to the altered prospects of the nation at 
the close of the 40 years’ wanderings, and point rather to the 
people having passed during the interval into changed social 
conditions) ; but when the laws of Dt. are compared with those 
of P, such a supposition becomes impossible. For in Dt. 
language is used implying that fundamental institutions of P are 
unknown to the author. ‘Thus, while Lev. 25, 39-43 enjoins the 
release of the Hebrew slave in the year of Jubile, in Dt. 15, 12-18 
the legislator, zthout bringing his new law into relation with the 
different one of Lev., prescribes the release of the Hebrew slave 
in the 7th year of his service. In the laws of P in Leviticus and 
Numbers a sharp distinction is drawn between the priests and 
the common Levites: in Dt. it is implied (18, 1*) that a7 mem- 
bers of the tribe of Levi are qualified to exercise priestly func- 
tions ; and regulations are laid down (18, 6-8) to meet the case 
of any member coming from the country to the central sanctuary, 
and claiming to officiate there as priest.? Moreover, in P par- 


1 The dependence of Dt. upon JE is generally recognised by critics; see 
e.g. Delitzsch, ZK WL. 1882, p. 227; Dillm. VD/. p. 609. 
2 The terms used in v. 7 to describe the Levites’ services are those used else- 


where regularly of priestly duties. DWI MW fo minister in the name, as 18, 5 
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ticular provision is made for the maintenance of both priests and 
Levites, and in Nu. 35 (cf. Josh. 21) 48 cities are appointed for 
their residence. In Dt., under both heads, the provisions are 
very different. Dt. 18, 3 is in conflict with Lev. 7, 32-34; and 
Dt. 18, 6 is inconsistent with the institution of Levitical cities 
prescribed in Nu. 35: it implies that the Levite has no settled 
residence, but is a “sojourner” in one or other of the cities 
(“ gates,” see p. 92) of Israel. The terms of the verse are 
indeed entirely compatible with the institution of Levitical cities, 
supposing it to have been imperfectly put in force; but they fall 
strangely from one who, ex hyfothest, had only 6 months previously 
assigned to the Levites permanent dwelling-places. The same 
representation recurs in other parts of Dt.: the Levites are fre- 
quently alluded to as scattered about the land, and are earnestly 
commended to the Israelite’s charity (12, 12. 18. 19. 14, 27. 29. 
16, 11.4; 26, £1. 1213). Further; Dt ¥2; GP 1740 io. 148 
conflict with Nu. 18, 18: in Nu. the firstlings of oxen and sheep 
are assigned expressly and absolutely to the fviest ; in Dt. they 
are to be eaten by the owner himself at the central sanctuary. 
Lastly, the law of tithes in Dt. is in conflict with that of P on the 
same subject. In Nu. 18, 21-24 the tithes—viz. both animal 
and vegetable alike (Lev. 27, 30. 32)—are definitely assigned to 
the Levites, who, in their turn, pay a tenth to the priests (Nu. 18, 
26-28): in Dt. there appears to be no injunction respecting the 
tithes of animal produce ; but the reservation of a tithe of vege- 
table produce (12, 17 f. 14, 22 f.) is enjoined, which is to be con- 
sumed by the offerer, like the firstlings, at a sacrificial feast, in 
which the Levite shares only in company with others as the 
recipient of a charitable benevolence. A large proportion, there- 
fore, of what is assigned in Nu. to the Levites remains implicitly 
the property of the lay Israelite in Dt.! It is held, then, that these 


(of the priest: cf. 17, 12. 21, 5)5 yp “WY to stand before—t.e. to wait on 
(see ¢.g, I Ki. 10, 8)—Jehovah, as Ez. 44, 15. Jud. 20, 28, cf. Dt. 17, 12. 
18, 5. (The Levites ‘‘stand before”—7z.e. wait upon—the congregation Nu. 
16, 9. Ez. 44, 11°. In 2 Ch. 29, 11 priests are present : see v. 4.) 

1 The common assumption that in Dt. a second tithe, on vegetable produce 
only, in addition to that referred to in Nu. is meant, is inconsistent with the 
manner in which it is spoken of in Dt.: even supposing the first tithe to be 
taken for granted as an established usage, it is not credible that a second. 
tithe should be thus for the first time instituted without a word to indicate 
that it was an innovation, or in any respect different from what would be 
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differences of detail between the laws of Dt. and those of P are 
greater than could arise were the legislator the same in both, 
and that they can only be explained by the supposition that the 
two systems of law represent the usage of two distinct periods of 
the nation’s life. For though it is no doubt thoroughly conceiv- 
able that Moses may have foreseen the neglect of his own institu- 
tion, this will not explain his enjoining observances in conflict 
with those which he had already prescribed ; while, as regards 
the impoverished condition of the Levites, there is no indication 
that this is merely a future contingency for which the legislator 
is making provision ; it is represented throughout as the condition 
which the writer sees around him (cf. Jud. 17, 7 f. 19, 1 ff.). 


There are also discrepancies between Dt. and other parts of P, as 1, 22 (the 
people suggest spying out the land of Canaan) and Nu. 13, 1 ff. (the same 
suggestion referred to Jehovah) ; 10, 3 (Afoses makes the ark before ascending 
Sinai the second time) and Ex. 37, 1 (Bezaleel makes it after Moses’ return 
from the mount); 10, 6and Nu. 33, 31. 38; 10, 8 and Ex. 28f. Lev. 8 
&c. Inthe light of the demonstrated dependence of Dt. upon JE, it can 
scarcely be doubted that the real solution of these discrepancies is that the 
representation in Dt. is based upon parts of the narrative of JE, which were 
still read by the author of Dt., but which, when JE was afterwards combined 
with P, were not retained by the compiler. Notice that in 10, 7 the form of 
the itinerary agrees with that of JE (p. 62). 


There are, moreover, expressions in the retrospects (esp. the 
repeated “‘at that time” 2, 34. 3, 4. 8. 12. 18. 21. 23, and “unto 
this day” 3, 14) implying that a longer interval of time than 6 
months (1, 3 compared with Nu. 33, 38 and 20, 22-28) had elapsed 
since the events referred to had taken place.!| And the use of 
the phrase “‘ beyond Jordan” for Eastern Palestine in 1, 1. 5. 3, 8. 
4, 41. 46 f. 49, exactly as in Josh. 2, ro. 7, 7. 9, 10 &c. Jud. 5, 17. 
10, 8, implies that the author was resident in Western Palestine 
(the same usage, implying the same fact, in Nu. 22, 1. 34, 15).” 


ordinarily understood by the word ‘tithe.’ And if a larger and more im- 
portant tithe had to be paid, it is scarcely possible that there should be no 
reference to it in the solemn profession 26, 12 f. 

1 The curious transition in 1, 37 from the 2nd to the goth year of the 
exodus, and back again to the 2nd year in 1, 39, points in the same direction 
—unless, indeed (which is quite possible), the solution suggested above be 
here also the true one, and the reference be to some incident of the 2nd year 
recorded in JE, but not preserved in our existing Pentateuch. 

2 The variations between Dt. and Ex.—Nu., in connexion with the attempts 
that have been made to reconcile them, are considered more fully in the article 
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But in fact the Mosaic authorship of Gen.—Nu. cannot be 
sustained. P, at any rate, must belong to a widely different 
age from JE. Can any one read the injunctions respecting sacri- 
fices and feasts in Ex. 23, 14-19 beside those in P (Lev. 1—7. 
Nu. 28-—29, for instance), and not feel that some centuries must 
have intervened between the simplicity which characterizes the 
one and the minute specialization which is the mark of the other ? 
The earliest of the Pentateuchal sources, it seems clear, is JE; 
but at whatever date this be placed, Dt. must follow it at a con- 
siderable interval: for the legislation of Dt. implies ‘a more 
elaborately organized civil community than that for which pro- 
vision is made in the legislation of JE. Nor is this more elaborate 
organization merely anticipated in Dt.; it is presupposed as 
already existing. And in fact the historical books afford a strong 
presumption that the law of Dt. did not originate until after the 
establishment of the monarchy. In Dt. the law respecting 
sacrifice 1s unambiguous and strict: it is not to be offered in 
Canaan “‘in every place that thou seest” (12, 13), but only at the 
place chosen by God “out of all thy tribes to set his name there ” 
(12, 5. 14. 18, 14, 23 and often), ze. at some central sanctuary. 
Now in Ex. it is said (20, 24”), “In every place where I record 
my name, I will come unto thee and bless thee ;” and with the 
principle here laid down the practice of Josh.—1 Ki. 6 conforms : 
in these books sacrifices are frequently described as offered in 
different parts of the land, without any indication (and this is the 
important fact) on the part of either the actor or the narrator that 
a law such as that of Deut. is being infringed. After the exclu- 
sion of all uncertain or exceptional cases, such as Jud. 2, 5. 6, 
20-24, where the theophany may be held to have justified the 
erection of an altar, there remain as instances of either altars 
or local sanctuaries Josh. 24, 1°. 26°. 1 Sa. 7, 9 f. 17. 9, 12-14. 
To, 4i§. 8 (13, 19.£.). 2%, 15.14, Bee 26,00. wei Sais eae eer 

The inference which appears to follow from these passages is sometimes 
met by the contention that the period from the abandonment of Shiloh to the 
erection of the Temple was an exceptional one. The nation was in disgrace 
and undergoing a course of discipline, its spiritual privileges being withheld 
till it was ripe to have them restored ; and, in so far as Samuel appears often 


in the Dict. of the Bible, $$ 11, 14, 16,17. See also $$ 18 (‘‘ beyond Jordan”), 
20 end (Egyptian customs alluded to in Dt.), 31-32 (language), 33 (bearing 
of the prophets and historical books on the date of Dt.). 
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as the agent, his function was an extraordinary one, limited to himself. It 
may be doubted whether this answer is satisfactory. There is no trace in 
the narrative of such disciplinary motives having actuated Samuel ; and the 
narrator betrays no consciousness of anything irregular or abnormal having 
occurred. See especially 1 Sa. 9, 12 ff. 10, 3-5, where ordinary and regular 
customs are evidently described; and 14, 35, which implies that Saul 
frequently built altars to Jehovah. 

The sanctuary at which the Ark was for the time located had 
doubtless the pre-eminence (cf. Ex. 23, 19; 1 Sa. 1—3); but, 
so far as the evidence before us goes, sacrifice was habitually 
offered at other places, the only limitation being that they should 
be properly sanctioned and approved (“in every place where I 
record my name”). The non-observance of a law does not, of 
course, imply necessarily its non-existence ; still, when men who 
might fairly be presumed to know of it, if it existed, not only 
make no attempt to put it in force, but disregard it without 
explanation or excuse, it must be allowed that such an inference 
is not altogether an unreasonable one. 

The history thus appears to corroborate the inference derived 
above from c. 1—4 &c., and to throw the composition of Dt. to 
a period considerably later than the Mosaic age. Can its date 
be determined more precisely? The terminus ad quem is not 
difficult to fix: it must have been written prior to the 18th year 
of King Josiah (B.c. 621), the year in which Hilkiah made his 
memorable discovery of the “book of the law” in the Temple 
(2 Ki. 22, 8ff.), For it is clear from the narrative of 2 Ki. 22—23 
that that book must have contained Deuteronomy ; for although 
the bare description of its contents, and of the effect produced by 
it upon those who heard it read (22, 11. 13. 19) might suit Lev. 
26 equally with Dt. 28, yet the allusions to the covenant contained 
in it (23, 2. 3), which refer evidently to Dt. (29, 1. 9. 21. 25: 
cf. 27, 26), and the fact that in the reformation based upon it 
Josiah carries out, step by step (2 Ki. 22, 13. 19. 23, 3-5. 7. 9-11. 
24 &c.), the principles of Dt., leave no doubt upon the matter. 

How much earlier than B.c. 621 it may be is more difficult to 
determine. The supposition that Hilkiah himself was concerned 
in the composition of it is not probable: for a book compiled by 
the high priest could hardly fail to emphasize the interests of the 


1 The expression D\p!d $93 may include equally places conceived as 
existing contemporaneously (cf. the same idiomatic use of bs, Ley. 11, 24°), 
or selected successively. 
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priestly body at Jerusalem, which Dt. does not do (18, 6-8).} 
The book is stated to have been found while some repairs were 
being carried on in the Temple: and there is force in the argument 
that it could hardly have been lost during the early years of 
Josiah (who appears to have been throughout devoted to the 
service of Jehovah); but this might easily have happened during 
the heathen reaction under Manasseh. Hence it is probable 
that its composition is not later than the reign of Manasseh.? 

The conclusion that Dt. belongs, at least approximately, to 
this age, is in agreement with the contents of the book. 

(1.) The differences between Dt. and Ex. 21-23, point with 
some cogency to a period considerably removed from that at 
which the Israelites took possession of Canaan, and presuppose 
a changed social condition of the people. 

(2.) The law of the kingdom, 17, 14 ff., is coloured by reminis- 
cences of the monarchy of Solomon. The argument does not 
* deny that Moses may have made provision for the establishment 
of a monarchy in Israel, but affirms that the form in which the 
vrovision is here cast bears traces of a later age. 

(3.) The forms of idolatry alluded to, specially the worship of 
the “host of heaven” (4, 19. 17, 3), seem to point to the middle 
period of the monarchy. It is true, the worship of the sun 
and moon is ancient, as is attested even by the names of places 
in Canaan ; but in the notices (which are frequent) of idolatrous 
practices in Jud.—Kings no mention occurs of “the host of 
heaven” till the period of the later kings? That the cult is 
presupposed in Dt. and not merely anticipated prophetically, 
seems clear from the terms in which it is referred to.. While 
we are not in a position to affirm positively that the danger was 

lw. R. Smith, O7/C. p. 362; Dilim. 614. Colenso’s opinion, that 
Jeremiah was the author, has found no favour with critics, and is certainly 
incorrect; it is true, the language of Jeremiah often remarkably resembles 
that of Dt., but when the two are compared minutely, it appears that many 
of the characteristic expressions of each are absent from the other. 

2So Ewald, Hzs¢. i, 127, iv. 221; W. R. Smith, Add. Answer (Edin. 
1878), 78; Kittel, pp. 57-59. Reuss, Za ible (1879), i. 156 ff. ; Kuenen, 
Hex. p. 214, and (though less confidently) Dillmann, VD/. p. 613f., prefer 
the reign of Josiah. Delitzsch, Stwdzez, xi. 561, and Riehm, 272d, (1889) p. 
246f., assign it to the reign of Elezekiah. 

3 2 Ki, 23, 12 names Ahaz (cf. Is. 17, 8 ezd, belonging to the same reign); 


2 Ki. 21, 3. 5 [cf 23, 4. 5] Manasseh; 17, 16 is vague; Zeph. 1, 5. Jer. 7, 
18. , 2. 19, 13. 44, 17. Ezek. 8, 16 belong to a somewhat later period. 
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not felt earlier, the law, as formulated in Dt., seems designed to 
meet the form which the cult assumed at a later age. 

(4.) The influence of Dt. upon subsequent writers is clear and 
indisputable. It is remarkable, now, that the early prophets, 
Amos, Hosea, and the undisputed portions of Isaiah, show no 
certain traces of this influence;! Jeremiah exhibits marks of it on 
nearly every page; Zephaniah and Ezekiel are also evidently 
influenced by it. If Dt. were composed in the period between 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, these facts would be exactly accounted for. 

(5.) The language and style of Dt., clear and flowing, free from 
archaisms, but purer than that of Jeremiah, would suit the same 
period. It is difficult in this connexion not to feel the force of 
Dillmann’s remark (p. 611), that “the style of Dt. implies a long 
development of the art of public oratory, and is not of a char- 
acter to belong to the first age of Israelitish literature.” 

(6.) The prophetic teaching of Dt., the point of view from which 
the laws are presented, the principles by which conduct is 
estimated, presuppose a relatively advanced stage of theological 
reflexion, as they also approximate to what is found in Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. 

(7.) In Dt. 16, 22 we read, “Thou shalt not set thee up a 
mazztbah (obelisk or pillar), which the Lord thy God hateth.” 
Had Isaiah known of this law he would hardly have adopted the 
mazzebah (19, 19) as a symbol of the conversion of Egypt to the 
true faith. ‘Che supposition that heathen pillars are meant in Dt. 
is not favoured by the context (v. 21); the use of these has, 
moreover, been proscribed before (7, 5. 12, 3). 

If, however, it be true that Deuteronomy is the composition of 
another than Moses, in what light are we to regard it? In 
- particular, does this view of its origin detract from its value and 
authority as a part of the Old Testament Canon? The objection 
is commonly made, that if this be the origin of the book it is a 
“forgery:” the author, it is said, has sought to shelter himself 
under a great name, and to secure by a fiction recognition or 
authority for a number of laws devised by himself. In estimating 
this objection, there are two or three important distinctions which 
must be kept.in mind. In the first place, though it may appear 
paradoxical to say so, Dt. does not claim to be written by Moses : 
whenever the author speaks himself, he purports to give a 

1 Reminiscences of c. 32 occur (probably) in Hosea and Isaiah 1, 
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description ¢z the third person of what Moses did or said. The 
true “author” of Dt. is thus the writer who ztroduces Moses in 
the third person ; and the discourses which he is represented as 
having spoken fall in consequence into the same category as the 
speeches in the historical books, some of which largely, and 
others entirely, are the composition of the compilers, and are 
placed by them in the mouths of historical characters. This 
freedom in ascribing speeches to historical personages is charac- 
teristic, more or less, of ancient historians generally; and it 
certainly was followed by the Hebrew historians. The proof 
lies in the great similarity of style which these speeches con- 
stantly exhibit to the parts of the narrative which are evidently 
the work of the compiler himself. In some cases the writers may 
no doubt have had information as to what was actually said on 
the occasions referred to, which they recast in their own words; 
but very often they merely give articulate expression to the 
thoughts and feelings which it was presumed that the persons 
in question would have entertained. The practice is exemplified 
with particular clearness in the Book of Chronicles, where David, 
Solomon, and different prophets all express ideas and use idioms 
which are distinctively late, and are mostly peculiar to the com- 
piler of Chronicles himself ; but there are many instances in other 
books as well.2 An author, therefore, in framing discourses 
appropriate to Moses’ situation, especially if (as is probable) the 
elements were provided for him by tradition, would be doing 
nothing inconsistent with the literary usages of his age and people. 

Secondly, it is an altogether false view of the laws in Dt. to 
treat them as the author’s “inventions.” Many are repeated from 
the Book of the Covenant; the existence of others is independ- 
ently attested by the ‘Law of Holiness ;” others, upon intrinsic 
grounds, are clearly ancient. In some cases, no doubt, an aim 
formerly indistinctly expressed is more sharply formulated, as in 
others modifications or adaptations are introduced which the 
tendencies of the age required; but, on the whole, the laws of 


1See 1, I-5. 4, 41-43. 445, L. 27, I. 9. II. 29, 2 (Heb. 1). 31, 1-30. 
Undoubtedly, the third person way have been used by Moses; but it is 
unreasonable to assert that he szs¢ have used it, or to contend that passages 
in which it occurs could ov/y have been written by him. See Delitzsch, 
Stadien, x. p. 503 f. ; or, more briefly, Gemeszs (1887), p. 22. 

* See below, under Toshua, Kings, and Chronicles. 
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Dt. are unquestionably derived from pre-extstent usage ; and the 
object of the author is to insist upon their importance, and to 
supply motives for their observance. The new element in Dt. 
is thus not the laws, but their parenetic setting. Deuteronomy 
may be described as the prophetic reformulation, and adaptation 
to new needs, of an older legislation. Judging from the manner 
in which the legislation of JE is dealt with in Dt., it is highly 
probable that there existed the tradition—perhaps even in a 
written form—of a final address delivered by Moses in the plains 
of Moab, to which some of the laws peculiar to Dt. were attached, 
as those common to it and JE are attached to the legislation at 
Horeb. There would be a more obvious motive for the plan 
followed by the author if it could be supposed that he worked 
thus upon a traditional basis. But be that as it may, the bulk of 
the laws contained in Dt. is undoubtedly far more ancient than 
the time of the author himself: and in dealing with them as he 
has done, in combining them into a manual for the guidance of 
the people, and providing them with hortatory introductions and 
comments, he cannot, in the light of the parallels that have been 
referred to, be held to be guilty of dishonesty or literary fraud. 
There is nothing in Dt. implying an interested or dishonest 
motive on the part of the (post-Mosaic) author: and this being 
so, its moral and spiritual greatness remains unimpaired ; its 
inspired authority is in no respect less than that of any other 
part of the OT. Scriptures which happens to be anonymous. 

The view of Dt. as the re-formulation, with a view to new 
needs, of an older legislation, meets the objection that is some- 
times urged against the date assigned to it by critics, viz. that it 
contains provisions that would be nugatory in 8—7 cent. B.c. ; for 
instance, the injunction to give no quarter to the inhabitants of 
Canaan (7, 1-5. 20, 16-18). Of course, as the creation of that 
age, such an injunction would be absurd: but it is vepeazed from 
Ex. 23, 31-33} in a recapitulation of Mosaic principles, supposed 
to be addressed to the people when they were about to enter 
Canaan, it would be naturally included; and so far from being 
nugatory in 8-7 cent. B.c., it would indirectly have a real value: 
occurring, as it does, in close connexion with the prohibition of 
all intercourse with the Canaanites, it would be an emphatic 
protest against tendencies which, under Ahaz and Manasseh, 
became disastrously strong. The injunction respecting Amalek 


é 
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(25, 17-19) is repeated for a similar reason; it formed an indis- 
putable part of the older legislation (Ex. 17, 16), and would be 
suitable in Moses’ mouth at the time when the discourses in Dt. 
are represented as having been spoken. 

The much-debated “law of the kingdom” (17, 14-20) appears 
also in its kernel to be old. It will be observed that the limi- 
tations laid down are all theocratic: the law does not define a 
political constitution, or limit the autocracy of the king in civil 
matters. It stands thus out of relation with 1 Sam. 8, 11-17. 
Io, 25. Its object is to show how the monarchy, if established, 
is to conform to the same Mosaic principles which govern other 
departments of the theocracy. V.15 asserts the primary con- 
dition which the monarchy must satisfy,—‘‘Thou mayest not 
set a foreigner to be king over thee:” a condition conceived 
thoroughly in the spirit of Ex. 23, 32 f., and designed to secure 
Israel’s distinctive nationality against the intrusion of a heathen 
element in this most important dignity. The prohibitions, zw. 
16 f., guard against the distractions too often caused by riches 
and luxury at an Oriental Court; danger from this source may 
well have been foreseen by Moses: still, these verses certainly 
wear the appearance of being coloured by recollections of the 
court of Solomen (1 Ki. ro, 25-28. 11, 2-4), or even of the 
eagerness of a powerful party in the days of Isaiah to induce the 
king to strengthen himself by means of Egyptian cavalry (Isa. 30, 
16. 31, 1; cf. Jer. 2, 18. 36). The injunctions, v. 18 ff., secure 
the king’s personal familiarity with the principles of the Deutero- 
nomic law, for the reason assigned in v. 20, As the re-formu 
lation of an older law, embodying the theocratic ideal of the 
monarchy, the law of the kingdom contains nothing that is ill- 
adapted to a date in 8-7 cent., or that would have sounded 
“absurd” to the author’s contemporaries, supposing that to be 
the period at which he lived.! 

For reasons that have been stated, the law of the Central 
Sanctuary appears, in its exclusiveness, to be of comparatively 
modern origin; but this law in reality only accentuates the old 
pre-eminence in the interests of a principle which is often insisted 


1 With the last three paragraphs comp. Delitzsch, Stwdtex, xi. passim. That 
the legislation of Dt. is based generally upon pre-existing sources is fully 
recognised by critics; see e.g. Graf, Gesch. Biicher, pp. 20, 22, 243 Reuss, 
La Bible, i. 159 f. ; Dillmann in his commentary, passzm, esp. p. 604 ff. 
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on in JE, viz. the segregation of Israel from heathen influences. 
History had shown that it was impossible to secure the local 
sanctuaries against abuse, and to free them from contamination 
by Canaanitish idolatry. The prophets had more and more 
distinctly taught that Zion was emphatically Jehovah’s seat ; and 
it became gradually more and more plain that the progress of 
,spiritual religion demanded the unconditional abolition of the 
local shrines. It was not enough (Ex. 23, 24. 34, 13) to demolish 
heathen sanctuaries: other sanctuaries, even though erected osten- 
sibly for the worship of Jehovah, must not be allowed to take their 
place. Hezekiah, supported, it may be presumed, by prophetical 
authority, sought to give practical effect to this teaching (2 Ki. 18, 
4. 22. 21, 3). But he was unable to bring it really home to the 
nation’s heart; and the heathen reaction under Manasseh ensued. 
Naturally, this result only impressed the prophetical party more 
strongly with the importance of the principle which Hezekiah 
has sought to enforce; and it is accordingly codified, and 
energetically inculcated, in Deuteronomy. Josiah (2 Ki. 22— 
23), acting under the influence of Dt., abolished the high places 
with a strong hand; but even he, as Jeremiah witnesses (passim), 
could not change radically the habits of the people ; and the ends 
aimed at in Dt. were only finally secured after the nation’s return 
from the Babylonian captivity. 

It has been shown above that the legislation proper of Dt. is 
comprised in c. 5—26, to which 4, 44-49 forms a superscription 
and c. 28 a conclusion. In what relation now does c. 1—4, 4o 
stand to the body of the book? It is thought by some critics, 
partly on account of slight disagreements with statements in 
c. 5—26 which it exhibits, partly on account of the separate 
heading 4, 44-49, which appears to be superfluous after 1, 1-4, 
to be not part of the original Dt., but to have been added, as an 
introduction, by a somewhat later hand. It is doubtful if this 
view is correct. The incongruities, though they no doubt exist, 
are scarcely sufficiently serious to outweigh the strong impression 
produced by the language of c. 1—4, 40, that it is by the same 
hand as c. 5 ff.1 But the separate heading, especially if its 
circumstantiality be considered, certainly wears the appearance 
of being due to a writer who was not acquainted with the intro- 


1 The most noticeable is that between 2, 14-16 and 5, 2-3. 11, 2-7. See 
the article in the Dict. of the Bible, § 26. Onc. 29 f., also, see 2b. § 28, 
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duction to c. 5 ff. contained in c. 1—4, 40. Perhaps Kleinert, 
with some older scholars, is right in supposing (pp. 33, 168 f.) that 
4, 44—c. 26 was the part of Dt. that was first completed, and 
that c. I—4, 40. 41-43 was prefixed afterwards by the author 
himself as an introduction. 

C. 27. This chapter, which enjoins certain ceremonies to be 
performed after the Israelites have entered Canaan, interrupts 
the connexion between c. 26 and c. 28, and has probably been 
removed from the position which it originally occupied. Vv. g—10 
may have once formed the connecting link between c. 26 and 
c. 28. In the rest of the ch. four distinct ceremonies are 
enjoined—(r1) the inscription of the Deuteronomic law on stones 
upon Mount Ebal vv. 1-4. 8; (2) the erection of an altar and 
offering of sacrifices on the same spot vv. 5-7; (3) the ratifica- 
tion of the new covenant by the people standing on d0¢4 moun- 
tains vv, 11-13; (4) the twelve curses uttered by the Levites 
and responded to by the whole people vv. 14-26. Vu. 1-8 
appear to be based upon an older narrative, which has been 
expanded and recast by the author of Dt. Vw. 11-13 are 
disconnected with 1-8, the situation and circumstances being 
both different ; but they must be taken in connexion with 11, 
29 f., and understood to specify the symbolical ceremony which 
is there contemplated. The connexion of vv. 14-26 with vz. 
1I-I3 1s very imperfect. V. 12f. represent six of the tribes 
(including Levi, which is reckoned here as a lay-tribe, Ephraim 
and Manasseh being treated as ove) on Gerizim and six on Ebal 
—in tolerable accordance with Josh. 8, 33; and we expect 
(cf. 11, 29) some invocation of blessings and curses on the two 
mountains respectively. V. 14 ff., on the contrary, describe only 
a series of curses, uttered by the Zevites, to which ad Israel 
respond. ‘The two representations are evidently divergent, and 
give an inconsistent picture of the entire scene. Either some- 
thing which made the transition clear has dropped out between 
vv. 13 and 14, or v. 14 ff. have been incorporated from some 
independent source (see Dillmann, pp. 367-9). 

C. 31, 1—32, 47, including the “Song of Moses” (32, 1-43). 


Argument of the Song. After an exordium (vv. I-3), the poet states his 
theme (v. 4° As for the Rock, His work ts perfect), the uprightness and faith- 
fulness of Jehovah, as illustrated in His dealings with a corrupt and ungrate- 
ful nation (vv, 4-6). He dwells on the providential care with which the 
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people had heen guided to the home reserved for them, how prosperity had 
there tempted it to be untrue to its ideal (‘‘Jeshurun”) character, until the 
punishment decreed for this had all but issued in national extinction, and the 
final step had only been arrested by Jehovah’s ‘‘ dread ” of the foe’s malicious 
triumph (vv. 7-27). Now, therefore, in His people’s extremity, Jehovah will 
interpose on their behalf; and when the gods whom they have chosen are 
powerless to aid them, will Himself take up and avenge His servants’ cause 
(vv. 28-43). Thus the main idea of the poem is the rescue of the people by 
an act of grace, at a moment when ruin seemed imminent. The poem begins 
reproachfully ; but throughout tenderness prevails above severity, and at the 
end the strain becomes wholly one of consolation and hope. 


The Song shows great originality in form, being a presentation 
of prophetical thoughts in a poetical dress, which is unique in 
the OT. The standpoint —whether assumed or real— from 
which the poet speaks is subsequent to the Mosaic age, to which, 
vv. 7-12, he looks back as to a distant past. The style of treat- 
ment, as a historical retrospect, is in the manner of Hos. 2, 
Jer. 2, Ezek. 20, Ps. 106. The theme is developed with great 
literary and artistic skill; the images are varied and expressive ; 
the parallelism is usually regular, and very forcible. 

It would be going too far to affirm that the Song cannot be by 
the same hand as the body of Deut. At the same time, most of 
the characteristic expressions are different, and it presents many 
fresh thoughts; so that internal evidence, though it does not 
absolutely preclude its being by the same author, does not favour 
such a supposition, and the context hardly leaves it a possibility, 
For if 31, 14 ff. be examined carefully, it will be seen that there 
are really ¢wo introductions to the Song, viz. v7. 14-22 and 
vv. 23-30. These appear to be by different hands; the first 
exhibiting several phrases not found elsewhere in Dt., the 
second being in the general style of the body of the book. 
Vo. 14-22 (as also 32, 44) are held to form part of JE; hence we 
must suppose that the Song, being already at the time when JE 
was composed attributed to Moses, was incorporated as such 
in JE. The section containing it was excerpted afterwards 
by the author (or redactor) of Dt, who, adding 31, 23-30 
and 32, 45-47, gave it the place that it now holds. If the 
song be older than JE, it is @ fortiori older than Dt., and 
(unless JE was composed in the lifetime of the author of 
Dt.) cannot be by the author of the book. The historical 
allusions are most naturally understood as spoken from the 
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poet’s actual standpoint: the nation is a/veady in possession of 
Canaan, has already suffered itself to be seduced into idolatry, 
and is on the verge of perishing. Both the thought and the style 
of composition exhibit a maturity which points to a period con- 
siderably later than that of Moses. The date to which it is to 
be assigned will depend upon the interpretation of the expression 
“not a people” in v. 21. By some this is considered to denote 
the Syrians, by others the Assyrians, Dillmann adopts the former 
view, and ascribes the Song to the period of the Syrian wars; in 
particular, to the interval between 2 Ki. 13, 4. 7 and 13, 23. 
25. 14, 25 f. (c. 800 B.c.). Certainly this period exactly agrees 
with the standpoint from which the Song purports to be spoken. 

C. 32, 48-52. This short passage bears evident. marks of P’s 
style ; it is partly identical with Nu. 27, 12-14. 

C, 33. Zhe Blessing of Moses. This offers even fewer points of 
contact with the discourses of Dt. than the Song. It was prob- 
ably handed down independently, and inserted here, when Dt. 
as a whole was incorporated in the Pent. It should be compared 
with the Blessing of Jacob in Gen. 49; for though (with the 
exception of the blessing on Joseph, which contains reminis- 
cences from Gen. 49, 25 f.) the thoughts here are original, there 
is a general similarity of character and structure between the two 
blessings. A difference in external form may be noted: each 
blessing here is introduced by the narrator separately, speaking 
in his own person. Compared, as a whole, with the Blessing of 
Jacob, it may be said to be pitched in a higher key: the tone is 
more buoyant; while the former in the main has in view the 
actual characteristics of the different tribes, the Blessing ot 
Moses contemplates them in their ideal glories, and views them 
both separately and collectively (vv. 26-29) as exercising 
theocratic functions and enjoying theocratic privileges. The 
most salient features are the (apparent) isolation and depression 
of Judah, the honour and respect with which Levi is viewed, the 
strength and splendour of the double tribe of Joseph, and the 
burst of grateful enthusiasm with which (vv. 26-29) the poet 
celebrates the fortune of his nation, settled and secure, with the 
aid of its God, in its fertile Palestinian home. There is also 
a special exordium (vv. 2-5}, describing how Jehovah, coming 
rom {not to] Sinai, gave His people a law through Moses, and 
held the tribes together under His sovereignty. 
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V. 4, if not also vv. 27°. 28 (drave out, said, dwelt), implies a date later 
than Moses ; as regards the rest of the Blessing, opinions differ, and, in fact, 
conclusive criteria fail us. The external evidence afforded by the title (v. 1) 
is slight. Internal evidence, from the obscure nature of some of the allusions, 
is indecisive, and offers scope for diverging conclusions. Kleinert (pp. 
169-175), urging v. 7 (Judah’s isolation, in agreement with its non-mention 
in Deborah’s song), assigns it to the period of the Judges. Graf, understand- 
ing v. 7 differently, and remarking the allusion to the Temple in v. 12, and 
the terms in which the power of Joseph is described in v. 17, thinks of the 
prosperous age of Jeroboam II. (2 Ki. 14, 25), which is accepted by Kuenen, 
Reuss, and others. Dillmann (p. 415 f.), interpreting vv. 7. 12 similarly, 
considers that the terms in which Levi and Judah are spoken of are better 
satisfied by a date very shortly after the division of the kingdom, in the reign 
of Jeroboam I., and adduces reasons for supposing it to be the work of a 
poet of the northern kingdom, which afterwards came to be attributed to 
Moses. Delitzsch defends the Mosaic authorship, though excepting vw. 4, 
which he allows must have been added subsequently. V. 7 ‘‘ And bring him 
—not, unto his /azd, but—unto his people” is very difficult. Perhaps the 
allusion is to some circumstance on which the historical books are silent : 
in default of a better explanation, it is interpreted by many as a prayer, 
uttered from the point of view of an £phraimi/e, for the reunion of Judah 
and Israel, either, viz. after the rupture of the kingdom under Jeroboam J. 
(Dillm. &c.), or (Riehm, £7277. p. 313) during the rivalry between the two 
kingdoms of David at Hebron over Judah, and of Ishbosheth over Israel 
(2S. 2—4). The style of c. 33 suggests a higher antiquity than c. 32. 


Style of Deuteronomy. The literary style of Dt. is very marked 
and individual. In vocabulary, indeed, it presents comparatively 
few exceptional words; but particular words and phrases, con- 
sisting sometimes of entire clauses, recur with extraordinary 
frequency, giving a distinctive colouring to every part of the work. 
In its predominant features the phraseology is strongly original, 
but in certain particulars it is based upon that of the parenetic 
sections of JE in the Book of Exodus (esp. 13, 3-16. 15, 26. 
19, 3-8, parts of 20, 2-17. 23, 20 ff. 34, 10-26). 

In the following select list of phrases characteristic of Dt., the 
first 10 appear to have been adopted by the author from these 
sections of JE; those which follow are original, or occur so 
rarely in JE, that there is no ground to suppose them to have 
been borrowed thence. For the convenience of the synopsis, 
the occurrences in the Deuteronomic sections of Joshua are 
annexed in brackets. 

I. 3MN Zo love, with God as object: 6, 5. 7, 9. 10, 12. II, I. 13. 22. 13, 3 


[Heb. 4]. 19, 9. 30,6. 16. 20. [Josh. 22, 5. 23, 11.] So Ex. 20, 6 
(= Dt. 5, 10). A characteristic principle of Dt. Of God’s love to 
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His people: 4, 37. 7, 8. 13. 10, 15. 23, 5 [Heb. 6]. Not so before. 
Otherwise first in Hos. 3, 1-9, 15. 11, 1, cf. 4. 14, 4 [Heb. 5]. 
rein ts pbs other gous: 6, 14. 7, 4. 8, 19. 11, 16. 28. 13, 2. 6. 13 
[Heb. 3. 7. 14]. 17, 3. 18, 20. 28, 14.36. 64. 29, 26 [Heb. 25]. 30, 
17 31, 18: 20. | [Josh..23,, 1622442) 46.) Sols 2053 (Sa Esign7)s 
23, 13; cf. 34, 14 (TAN by). Always in Dt. (except 5, 7. 18, 20. 
31, 18. 20) with /o serve or go after, Often in Kings and Jeremiah, 

but (as Kleinert remarks) usually with other verbs. 
. That your (thy) days may be long [or to prolong days): 4, 26. 40. 5, 33 
[Heb. 30]. 6,7 22.11, .O37%,1 20:22), 7.5 2570511390; ISsks 2479 So 
Ex. 20, 12 (= Dt. 5, 16). Elsewhere, only Is. 53, 10. Prov. 28, 16. 
Eccl. 8, 13; and, rather differently, Josh. 24, 31 =Jud. 2, 7. 
4. The land (vox: less frequently the ground, MIINN) which Jehovah 
thy God 7s giving thee (also us, you, them, 1, 20 &c.): 4, 40. 15, 
7, and constantly. ‘So Ex. 20, 12 (= Dt. 5, 16) MDINA. 
. BYTY M2 Louse of bondage (lit. of slaves): 6, 12. 7, 8. 8, 14. 13, 5. 10 
[Heb. 6. 11]. [Josh. 24, 17.] So Jud. 6, 8. Mic. 6, 4. Jer. 34, 13. 
ronan hxa 03,35 145 20;.2 (= te sseOet 
. In thy gates (of the cities of Israe]): 12, 12. 15. 17. 18. 21. 14, 21. 27— 
29. 15, 7. 22. (Oho EEeIA,oLO. 17, 2. Oc 10, Ou 2s LOle De kijae 
24,04. 20, 12.28.52. 55. 57. 30, 12. 2 SO) Xs 2OneTO (=u namags 
Nowhere else in this application: but cf. 1 Ki. 8, 37 = 2 Ch. 6, 28. 
7a. nbsp DY a people of special possession: 7, 6. 14, 2. 26, 18.f Cf. Ex. 
19, 5 MOxD *) ON. 

7b. WIP DY @ holy people: 7, 6. 14, 2. 21. 26, 19. 28, 9.¢ Varied from 
Ex. 19, 6 WIP NA a@ holy nation: cf. 22, 30 and holy men shall ye 
be unto me, 

8. Which I command thee this day: 4, 40. 6, 6. 7, 11, and repeatedly. 

Sox 245eLl. 

9. Take heed to thyself (yourselves) lest, &c. : 4, 9. 23. 6, 12, 8, I. 11, 16. 
12, 13. 19. 30. 15, 9 (cf. 24, 8); comp. 2, 4. 4, 15 [Josh. 23, 11.] 
Sox. 34,12 ;veh! 10, 12. | (Also" Ex. to;)23iGen: a4. Osoierots 
cf. 29 ; but with no special force.) 

10. A mighty hand and a stretched out arm: 4, 34. 5, 15. 7, 19. II, 2. 26, 

8. The combination occurs first in Dt. ALighty hand alone: Dt. 
3, 24. (6,.2%.. 7, 8, 9,.20,, 34,412: [ch Tosh 4, 24). s\Soyini i] Bi bix. 
3, 19. 6, I. 13, 9. 32, 11. (Nu. 20, 20 differently.) Stretched out 
arm alone: Dt. 9, 29 (varied from Ex. 32, 11). So Ex. 6, 6 P. 

Il. WW ¢o choose: of Israel 4, 37. 7, 6. 7. 10, 15. 14, 2,—the priests 18, 
5. 21, 5,—of the future king 17, 15,—and especially in the phrase 
“the place which Jehovah shall choose to place (ox set) His name 
there,” £2,.5.:1L. 14.18. 21.20.14) 123-285 LB 20. 16.02.16. "7emnke 
15. 16. 17, 8. 10. 26, 2, or “the place which Jehovah shall choose” 
18, 6.°31, 11. [Josh. 9, 27.] Very characteristic) of Dt.’:onot 
applied before to God’s choice of Israel ; often in Kings of Jerusalem 
(1 Ki. 8, 44. 11, 32 &c.); in Jeremiah once, 33, 24, of Israel, 
Also charact. of II. Isaiah (41, 8. 9. 43, 10. 44, 1. 2: cf. chosen 
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43, 20. 45, 4. Of the /ture, 14, 1. 65, 9. 15. 22: and applied to 
Jehovah’s ideal Servant, 42, I. 49, 7). 

sven) JAP YIN MYA) and thou shalt extinguish the evil from thy 
midst (or from Israel): 13, 5 [Heb. 6]. 17, 7. 12. 19, 19. 21, 21. 
22, 21. 22. 24. 24, 7.¢ This phrase is peculiar to Dt. ; but Jud. 
20, 13 is similar. 

That the Lord thy God may (or Because He will) bless thee: 14, 24. 29. 
£5; 4. 10; £6,'TO, 15. 237-20 | Heb. 21]. 24, "10:"cf. 12;°7. 15, 6. 124. 

The stranger, the fatherless, and the widow: 10, 18. 24, 17. 19. 20, 21. 
Teton Gis Ex, 220 2rtaesrrence Jer. 75 On 22) sa Ezek, 2267, 
Together with the Levite: 14, 29. 16, 11. 14. 26, 12. 13. 

part zo cleave, of devotion to God: I0, 20. 11, 22. 13, 4 [Heb. 5]. 30, 
20: the corresponding adjective, 4, 4. [Josh. 22, 5. 23, 8.] So 
2 ks. 13, Gi Chi 3 sMeka. 11, 25+ 

And remember that thou wast a bondman in the land of Egypt: 5, 15. 
15,055 40, 52. 245 18. 122.4 

(Sy) qa-y pin Nd chine eve shall not spare (him): 7, 16. 13, 8 [Heb. 
g]. 19, 13. 21. 25, 12, Also Gen. 45, 20. Is. 13, 18, and frequently 
in Ezek. 

NOM 2 1) and zt be sin in thee: 15, 9. 23, 21 [Heb. 22]. 24, 15; cf. 
21, 22: with ot, 23, 22 [Heb. 23]. 

MAA PANN che good land (of Canaan): 1, 35. 3, 25. 4, 21. 22. 6, 18. 
Se lOn(Cley7)), Op Oil 172" (Osh. 223.0102]. Go T Ch: 28.6u0 Dts 
1, 25 (Nu. 14, 7) and Ex. 3, 8 are rather different. 

Which thou (ye) knowest (or knewest) not: 8, 3. 16. 11, 28. 13, 2. 6. 13 
(Heb. 3. 7, 14]. 28, 33. 36. 64. 29, 26 [Heb. 25]. Chiefly with 
reference to strange gods, or a foreign people. Cf. 32, 17. 

That tt may be well with thee (7 paul ks iyi? or WS): 4, 40. 5, 16. 
29 [Heb. 26]. 6, 3. 18. 12, 25. 28. 22,7. Similarly (005) 46 ayy: 
5, 33 [Heb. 30]. 19, 13, and n0d 6, 24. 10, 13. 

7, z7f. abs., used adverbially =¢horoughly: 9, 21. 13, 14 [Heb. 15]. 
17, 4. 19, 18. 27, 8. Elsewhere, as thus applied, only 2 Ki. 11, 18.4 

To fear God (Axe : often with ¢hat they may learn prefixed): 4, 10. 
BeZO ebm Z0 024.1 Sy Or FO,n 2 lA, 257015 LO. 20; 950 30,3, 
Ch 2. 

(55)9) bay sd, in the sense of mot fo be allowed: 7, 22. 12, 17. 16, 5. 
7, 15-120, 10. 22,93. 19) 29.24, 4. A very uncommon use ;) cf. 
Gen. 43, 32. 

To do that which is right (WN) tn the eyes of Jehovah: 12, 25. 13, 18 
[Heb. 19]. 21, 9: with AWN that which ts good added, 6, 18. 12, 
28, So Ex. 15, 26, then Jer. 34, 15, and several times in the frame- 
work of Kings and the parallel passages of Chronicles. 

To do that which is evil (yr) tn the eyes of Jehovah: 4, 25. 9, 18. 1%, 
2. 31, 29. So Nu. 32, 13; often in the framework of Judges and 
Kings, Jeremiah, and occasionalty elsewhere. Both 25 and 26 
gained currency through Dt., and are rare except in passages 
written under its influence. 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


32. 


33: 


34- 


35- 


36. 
37. 


38. 


39: 


40. 
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. The priests the Levites (=the Levitical priests): 17, 9. 18, 1. 24, 8. 


27,9: the priests the sons of Levi, 21, 5. 31, 9. [Josh. 3, 3. 8, 33-] 
So Jer. 33, 18. Ez.243,.10s44, iS2iCh~5, 35-23) TSsigOy27. abs 
expression “sons of Aaron” is never used in Dt. 

With all thy (your) heart and with all thy ( your) soul: 4, 29. 6, 5. 10, 
12. TI, 13. 13, 3 [Hleb. 4h 26, 16:30, 26.410, [Osh 2 25.023. 
14.] A genuine expression of the spirit of the book (p. 73). Only 
besides (in the third person) 1 Ki. 2, 4. 8, 48||. 2 Ki. 23, 3. 25|I. 
2 Ch. 15, 12. 

syn }N3, in the sense of delivering up to: 1, 8. 21. 2; 31. 33. 36. 7, 2. 
23. 23, 14 [Heb. 15]. 28, 7 and 25 (with 132). 31, 5- [Josh. 10, 12. 


11, 6.] Also Jud. 11, 9. 1 Ki. 8, 46. Is. 41, 2.— The usual phrase 
in this sense is 9° jM)}. 

To turn (\D) neither to the right hand nor to the left: 2, 27 lit. (Nu. 20, 
17 has 1193): so-1Sa. 6, 12. “Weaphe 5.32 (eb. 20). anyemite 
20% 28,914. -|(\Josh. 1,.75:23,90s| SO 2 Wine2 eat 


. DT AWD the work of the hands (= enterprise): 2, 7. 14, 29. 16, 15. 


24, 19. 28, 12. 30, 9: in a bad sense, 31, 29. 

Mb, of the redemption from Egypt: 7, 8 (Mic. 6, 4). 9, 26. 13, 5 
{Heb. 6]. 15, 15. 21, 8. 24, 18. Not so before: Ex. 15, 13 (the 
Song of Moses) uses yy (to reclaim). 

AP mast, in different connexions, especially J30pa, J31pD. A 


favourite word in Deut., though naturally occurring in JE, as also 
elsewhere. In P 4)nN is preferred. 

To rejoice before Jehovah: 12, 7. 12. 18. 14, 26. 16, 11. 14 (cf. Lev. 
2B eA 0) 026, U2 7), se 

To make His name dwell there (jDw, rw): P21 T.p1 AN 23.010, 02.00: 
II. 26, 2. Only besides Jer. 7, 12, Ezra 6, 12. Neh. 1, 9.f With 
pi (to set): 12, 5. 21. 14, 24. This occurs also in Kings (to- 


gether with nnd, nn‘, which are not in Dt.): 1 Ki. 9, 3. 11, 36 a. 

(O59, 9°") 77 mbw chat to which thy (your) hand is put: 12, 7. 18. 
15, 610.1235.20)| Leb. 21 |e Ono 20nT. 

And... shall hear and fear (of the deterrent effect of punishment): 
13, 1: [Heb. 12]. 17, 13. 19, 20. 21, 21.+ 

To observe to do (MwYS WY): 5, 1. 32 [Heb. 29]. 6, 3 &e. (sixteen 
times: also four times with an object intervening). [Josh. 1, 7. 8. 
22, 5.| Also a few times in Kings and Chronicles. 

To observe and do: 4, 6. 7, 12. 16, 12. 23, 23 [Heb. 24]. 24, 8. 26, 16. 
28, 13; cf. 29, 9[Heb. 8]. [Josh. 23, 6.] . 

The land whither ye go over (or enter in) to possess it: 4, 5. 14 and 
repeatedly. Hence Ezra 9, 11. AMWD Zo possess it follows also 
which Jehovah ts giving thee (No. 4): 12, I. 19, 2. 14. 21, 1. 
({Josh. 1, 11°.] Cf. Gen.-15, 7. In P, with similar clauses, mand 
is used: Lev. 14, 34. 25, 45. Nu. 32, 29. Dt. 32, 49. 


»@ MW NAYN Jehovah's abomination, esp. as the final ground of a 
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prohibition: 7, 25 (cf. 26). 12, 31. 17, 1. 18, 12%. 22, 5. 23, 38 
[Heb. 19]. 24, 4..25, 16. 27, 15: 6. MAIN alone, chiefly of heathen 
or idolatrous customs, 13, 14 [Heb. 15]. 14, 3. 17, 4. 18, 9. 12% 
20, 18. 32, 16. @. So often in Prov.; comp. in H, Lev. 18, 22. 
26 f, 29 f. 20, 13 (but ov/y of sins of unchastity). 


There are one or two points of contact between Dt. and H 
(e.g. in the use of the term ¢hy brother 15, 3. 7. 9. 11. 42. 17, 
Power wi 4. 22, 101. 25,.2, a5 Lev: 10, 17, 25, 14: 2S. 38. 36s 
39. 47); but with P generally it shows no phraseological con- 
nexion whatever. In the few laws covering common ground, 
identical expressions occur (as c. 14 }, 24, 8 Mynym ya); but 
these are either quotations or technical expressions, and do not 
constitute any real phraseological similarity between the two 
writings ; they are not recurrent in Dt. 

Most of the exnressions noted above occur seldom or never 
besides, or only in passages modelled upon the style of Dt. In 
addition, other recurring features will be noticed by the attentive 
reader, which combine with those that have been cited to give a 
unity of style to the whole work. The original features prepon- 
derate decidedly above those that are derived. The strong and 
impressive individuality of the writer colours whatever he writes ; 
and even a sentence, borrowed from elsewhere, assumes, by the 
setting in which it is placed, a new character, and impresses the 
reader differently (so especially in the retrospects, c. I-3. 9-10). 
His power as an orator is shown in the long and stately periods 
with which his work abounds: at the same time the parenetic 
treatment, which his subject often demands, always maintains its 
freshness, and is never monotonous or prolix. In his command 
of a chaste, yet warm and persuasive eloquence, he stands unique 
among the writers of the Old Testament. 

The influence of Dt. upon subsequent books of the OT. is 
very great. As it fixed for long the standard by which men 
and actions were to be judged, so it provided the formule in 
which these judgments were expressed; in other words, it 
provided a religious terminology which readily lent itself to 
adoption by subsequent writers. Its influence upon parts of 
Joshua, Judges, Kings will be apparent when the structure of 
those books comes to be examined: in a later age it shows itself 
in such passages as Neh. 1, 5 ff. c. 9; Dan. 9. Among the 
prophets, Jeremiah’s phraseology is modelled most evidently 
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upon that of Dt.; and reminiscences may frequently be traced 
in Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah. 


Differences should, however, be noted, as well as resemblances ; for instance, 
even the Deuteronomic passages in Jud. and Kings contain sew expressions 
not found in Dt. (e.g. 1 Ki. 11, 2 ¢o zncline the heart [often in Jer.]; 11,44 
perfect heart, &c.): on Jeremiah, comp. p. 82, xole. 


§ 6. JosHUA. 


LITERATURE.—See p. I f.3 and add: Hollenberg in the Studien und 
Krittken, 1874, pp. 472-506; and Der Charakter der Alexandrinischen Ucber- 
setzune des Buches Josua, Moers, 1876; Budde in the 24 7W. 1887, pp. 93- 
166; 1888, p. 148. Comp. Delitzsch, Gemeszs (1887), pp. 30-33. 


The Book of Joshua is separated by the Jews from the Penta- 
teuch (the Zorah or Law), and forms with them the first of the 
group of writings called the “Former Prophets” (Ze. Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings). This distinction is, however, an 
artificial one, depending on the fact that the book could not be 
regarded, like the Pentateuch, as containing an authoritative 
rule of life; its contents, and, still more, its literary structure, 
show that it is intimately connected with the Pentateuch, and 
describes the final stage in the history of the Ovigines of the 
Hebrew nation. 

The book divides itself naturally into two parts, the first 
(c. 1-12) narrating the passage of Jordan by the Israelites, and 
the subsequent series of successes by which they won their way 
into Canaan ; the second (c. 13—24) describing the allotment of 
the country among the tribes, and ending with an account of the 
closing events in Joshua’s life. Chronological notes in the book 
are rare (4, 19. 5, 10; and incidentally 14, 10). The period of 
time covered by the book can only be determined approximately ; 
for though Joshua is stated to have died at the age of 110 years, 
there is no distinct note of his age on any previous occasion. 
From a comparison of 14, ro with Dt. 2, 14 it would seem that 
in the view of the writer of the section 14, 6-15 the war of 
conquest occupied about 7 years. 

The Book of Joshua consists, at least in large measure, of a 
continuation of the documents used in the formation of the Penta- 
teuch. Inc, 1—r2 the main narrative consists of a work, itself 


1 He is called a ‘‘younz man,” Ex. 33, 11, in the first year of the exodus. 
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also in parts composite, which appears to be the continuation of 
JE, though whether its component parts are definitely J and E, 
or whether it is rather the work of the writer who combined J and 
E into a whole, and in this book, perhaps, permitted himself the 
use of other independent sources, may be an open question 
The use of P in these chapters is rare. In c. 13—24, on the 
contrary, especially in the topographical descriptions, the work of 
P predominates, and the passages derived from JE are decidedly 
less numerous than in the first part.of the book. There is, how- 
ever, another element in the Book of Joshua besides JE and P. 
JE, before it was combined with P, seems to have passed through 
the hands of a writer who expanded it in different ways, and who, 
being strongly imbued with the spirit of Deuteronomy, may be 
termed the Deuteronomic editor, and denoted by the abbreviation 
D2! The parts added by this writer are in most cases readily 
recognised by their characteristic style. The chief aim of these 
Deuteronomic additions to JE is to illustrate and emphasize the 
zeal shown by Joshua in fulfilling Mosaic ordinances, especially 
the command to extirpate the native population of Canaan, and 
the success which in consequence crowned his efforts.?. In point 
of fact, as other passages show (p. 108), the conquest was by no 
means effected with the rapidity and completeness which some 
of the passages quoted imply; but the writer, as it seems, 
generalizes with some freedom. Another characteristic of the 
sare additions is the frequent reference to the occupation of , 
the trans-Jordanic territory by Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe 
of Manasseh, not merely in 1, 12 ff. and 22, 1-6, but also 2, 10, 
9g, 10. 12, 2-6. 13, 8-12. 18, 7”. 


I. C. 1—12. The Conquest of Palestine. 


C. 1—2. Preparations for the passage of the Jordan and 
conquest of Canaan. Joshua is encouraged by God for the task 
imposed upon him, and receives (according to the stipulation, 
Nu. 32, 20-27) the promise of assistance from the 24 tribes 
whose territory had already been allotted to them on the E. of 
Jordan (c. 1). The mission of the spies to Jericho and the 
compact with Rahab (c. 2). 

1 No account is here taken of the distinction drawn by Kittel, p. 60, 


Sec Prt -On3, 72 100414. 5, 1-0, 26,01. 20° (Dt. 21, 23). 30-35. 10, 
40-42. II, 14 f. 16-23. 21, 43-45. 23, 3. 9. 14”. 24, 11 maddle, 13. 
G 
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JE 2, 1-9. 12-24. 
DArex: 2, IO-II. 

C. 1 is based probably upon an earlier and shorter narrative, from which, 
for instance, the substance of vv. I. 2. 10. II may be derived, but in its 
present form it is the composition of D*. It is constructed almost entirely ot 
phrases borrowed from Dt.: comp. vv. 3-5* and Dt. 11, 24. 25°; 5°-6. Dt. 
31, 23 end. 6. 7°. 8 (also 1, 38. 3, 28); 7. Dt. 5, 32 (Heb. 29). 29, 9 (Heb. 8); 
9. Dt. 31, 6, also-2b. 1, 29. 7, 21. 20, 3 (the uncommon pry); 11>. Dt. 11, 
31; 13°-15 Dt. 3, 18-20; 17> as vw. 53; 182 as v. 6%. Even, where—the 
phrases do not actually occur in Dt., the tone and style are those of Dt. 

The greater part of c. 2 shows no traces of the Deut. style ; it is, however, 
very evident in the two verses 10-11; see Dt. 31, 4. 1, 28, and esp. 4, 39 
(the phrase He 7s God in heaven above, &c. occurring nowhere else in the 
OT.); comp. also Josh. 4, 23. 5, 1 (both D?). V. 9 contains reminiscences 
from the Song in Ex. 15 (vv. 16. 15). 


C. 3—4. The passage of the Jordan, and the erection of two 
monuments in commemoration of the event, consisting of two 
cairns of stones, one set up in the bed of the river itself, the 
other at the first camping-place on the West side, Gilgal, which 
henceforth becomes the headquarters of the Israelites till the 
conquest is complete. 


Pp 


JE \@3, 1. 5. 10-11. I3-17. 4, 1-3. 8. 
(6 12. 4-7 9 II 
De 3 Qi Gah Gaay 11>-12, 


a 20. 
b 15-18. 
Db? 4, 14. 21-24. 


The composite structure of c. 3--4 is apparent from the follow- 
ing considerations. (1) After it has been stated, 3, 17, in express 
terms, that the passage of the Jordan was completed, the 
language of 4, 4. 5. ro” implics, not less distinctly, that the 
people have not yet crossed ; in fact, at 4, 11 the narrative is at 
precisely the same point which was reached at 3, 17. (2) 4, 8 
and 4, 9 speak of two different ceremonies—the location of 
stones, taken from Jordan, at Gz/ga/, and the erection of stones 
in the bed of the river itself: v. 8, now, is plainly the sequel of 
v. 3, while v. 9 coheres with vv. 4-7, which, on the other hand, inter- 
rupt the connexion of v. 3 with v. 8. (3) 3, 12 is superfluous, if 
it and 4, 2 belong to the same narrative ; it is, however, required 
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for 4, 4. . The verses assigned to a form a consecutive narrative, 
relating to the stones deposited at Gilgal. The narrative 2 is not 
complete, part having been omitted when the two accounts were 
combined together. In the parts which remain, 4, 4 is the sequel 
to 3, 12; the twelve men pass over before the ark into Jordan 
4, 4-7; the stones are erected zw the river v. 9; after this, the 
people “ hasten and pass over” (v. 10”): in the other narrative 
the people have “clean passed over” before the ceremony is 
even enjoined. The combined narrative @ 0 has been slightly 
amplified by D? in the verses assigned to him in the analysis—in 
3, 2-4. 6-9, probably, upon the basis of notices belonging to JE. 
It is not, however, clear that the two main narratives are J and 
E respectively ; and hence the letters a and 6 have been used to 
designate them. With 4, 21 (WWN) comp. Dt. 11, 27. 18, 22; 
with 23°, c. 2, 10. 5, 1; with 24, Dt. 28, 10. 4, 10°; and above, 
p. 92, No. fo. 

C. 5—8. Joshua circumcises the people at Gilgal ; and the Pass- 
over is kept there (5, 1-12). He receives instructions respecting 
the conquest of Jericho: the city is taken and “devoted” (Dt. 
7, 2. 25 f.), Rahab and her household being spared according to 
the compact of c. 2. After this Joshua advances against Ai, in 
the heart of the land, near Bethel ; he is at first repulsed in con- 
sequence of Achan’s offence in having appropriated a portion of 
the spoil, which had been “ devoted” at Jericho. Achan having 
been punished, the Israelites succeed in obtaining possession of 
the city by a stratagem (7, 1—8, 29). Joshua erects an altar on 
Ebal, the mountain on the north of Shechem, and fulfils the 
injunctions Dt. 27, 2-8. 


P. 5, 10-12, OPE 
JE 2-3. 8-9. 5, 13—6, 27. 7, 2-26, 8, I-29. 

D?5,% 4-7 8, 30-35- 

6, 2. 27 show signs of the hand of D?: with 2* comp, 8, 1. Dt. 2, 24; 
with 2, c. I, 14. 8, 3.10, 73 v. 27 recalls 1, 5.9. 17.9,9%. On the question 
(which cannot here be properly considered) whether the rest of c. 6 exhibits 
marks of composition, reference must be made to Wellh. (Comp. pp. 121-4) 
and the Commentary of Dillm. 

In 8, 1-29 short additions or expansions due to D* are v, 1 (‘‘ Fear not, 
neither be thou dismayed ;” cf. Dt. 1, 21. 31, 8. c. 10, 25). 2°. 27 (cf. Dt. 
2, 35), and probably a few phrases besides, both here and inc. 7, (Comp. 
the additions sometimes made by the CAronicler in his excerpts from Kings, 
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e.g. 1 Ch. 21, 11>, 2 Ch. 7, 12-16%, 8, 11°, 18, 31%.) On the rest of 8, 1-29, 
see Wellh. Comp, 125 f., and Dillm. p.-472 ff. 


With regard to 8, 30-35 a difficulty arises from the position 
which it occupies in the book. Ebal lies considerably to the 
north of Ai, and until the intervening territory was conquered 
(respecting which, however, the narrative is silent) it is difficult to 
understand how Joshua could have advanced thither. Either 
the narrative is misplaced, and (as has been suggested) should 
follow 11, 23; or (Dillm.) JE has been curtailed by the compiler 
of the book, and the details which, no doubt, it once contained 
respecting the conquest of Central Palestine—similar to those 
respecting that of the South (c. ro) and of the North (c. 11)— 
have been omitted. 


8, 30-32 agrees with Dt. 27, 1-8; w 33 also agrees tolerably with Dt. 11, 
29. 27, 11-13, but not completely, there being no mention of the curse. The 
reading of the law uv. 34 f. is not enjoined in Dt. Inv. 34 the words ‘‘the 
blessing and the curse” (which, though they see to be epexegetical of ‘‘a/. 
the words of the law,” cannot be so in reality) may be a late insertion, 
designed to rectify the apparent omission in v. 33. With the expressions in 
v. 35 cf. 11, 15. Dt. 31, 30. 29, 10: notice also in uv. 33 the Deut. phrase, 
“‘the priests the Levites”’ (p. 94). 


C. 9. The Gibeonites, by a stratagem which disarms the sus- 
picions of the Israelites, secure immunity for their lives, and are 
permitted to retain a position within the community as slaves, 
performing menial offices for the sanctuary (iepddovAo), 


P 15% 17-21. 
JE 3-9". 11-15". 16. 22-23. 26-27" (to day). 
D? g, 1-2. g’-I0. 24-25. 27>, 


Vu. 22, 23. 26f. form evidently part of a narrative parallel to that of vv. 
17-21, and not the sequel of it ; and the style of the latter shows that it 
belongs to P (notice especially ‘‘the congregation,” and ‘‘ the princes” 
[p. 126], who here take the lead rather than Joshua). In vw, 27 ‘‘for the 
congregation, and,” and perhaps in vv. 23. 27 ‘* (both) hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,” will likewise be elements derived from P, 


C..10. The conquest of Sou/hern Canaan : Joshua first defeats 
at Beth-horon the five kings of Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, 
Lachish, Eglon, and afterwards gains possession of Makkedah, 
Libnah, Lachish, Gezer, Eglon, Hebron, Debir: further parti- 
culars are not given, but Joshua’s successes in this direction are 
generalized, vv. 40-43. 
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ae 10, I-7. 9Q-Il. 12-14", 15-24. 26-27, 


8 r2*, 14°. 25. 28-43. 


10, 1-14 forms a whole from JE, with additions (to which the 
middle clause of v. t may be added) revealing the hand of D?, 
and similar in style to those made by him inc 6 and c. 8. 
V. 12°13" (to enemies) is an extract from an ancient collection 
of national songs, called the Book of Jashar or of the Upright (see 
also 2 Sa. 1, 18): v. 13°-14* is the comment of the narrator (here, 
perhaps, E) upon it. In 12* and 14° notice the phraseology : 
delivered up (lit. gave before) as 11, 6 and frequently in Dt. (p. 94); 
Ssnem onys as Dt. 31, 7; fousht for Ts7ael as 0. '42.°235-%. Dt 1, 
30. 3, 22. 20, 4. As regards the account in vv. 28-43 of the 
manner in which Joshua pursued his victory, it is to be observed 
that in Jud. 1, 1-20 the conquest of the South of Palestine is 
attributed to /wdah ; and Hebron and Debir are represented in 
Josh. 15, 14-19 (=Jud. 1, 10-15) as having been taken under 
circumstances very different from those here presupposed. It 
seems that these verses are a generalization by D?, in the style 
of some of the latter parts of the book, attached to the victory 
at Gibeon, and ascribing to Joshua more than was actually 
accomplished by him in person. With v. 40 comp. 11, 11. 14. 
Dt "207 16: 

C. 11. The conquest of Worthern Canaan; Joshua defeats 
Jabin, king of Hazor, with his allies, at the waters of Merom, and 
captures the towns belonging to him (vv. 1-15). The ch. closes 
(vv. 16-23) with a review of the entire series of Joshua’s suc- 
cesses, in the South as well as in the North of Canaan. Vv. 1-9 
are from JE, amplified by D? in parts of vz. 2. 3. 6. 7. 8°: vv. 
10-23 belong to D*. 

In wv. 10-15 the consequences of the victory by the waters of Merom are 
generalized by D? in the same manner as those of the victory at Beth-horon in 
10, 28-39. The survey in vv. 16-23 is also in the style of D% Inv. arf. 


‘“‘what in other accounts (14, 12. 15, 15-19. Jud. 1, 10-15) is referred to 
Caleb and Judah is generalized and attributed to Joshua” (Dillmann). 


C 12. A supplementary list of the kings smitten by the Israel- 
ites—Sihon and Og (with a notice of the territory belonging to 
them) on the East of Jordan, and 31 kings slain under Joshua, 
on the West of Jordan. 


Another generalizing review by D®. The retrospective notice of Sihon 
and Og is in the manner of this writer (p. 97). Of the 31 (or, if v. 18 be 
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corrected after the LXX, 30) kings named, 16 (15) are not mentioned else- 
where, at least explicitly, among those conquered under Joshua, viz. the kings 
of Geder, Adullam, Bethel, Tappuah, Hepher, Aphek of the Sharon (LXX), 
Taanach, Megiddo, Kedesh, Jokneam, Dor, the nations of Galilee (LXX), 
Tirzah (on Hormah and Arad, comp. Jud. 1, 17. Nu. 21, 1-3); hence, 
probably, either omissions have been made in the narrative of JE (comp. 
what was said above on 8, 30-35) in the process of incorporation’ by the 
compiler, or this list is derived from an independent source. 


II. C. 13—24. The Distribution of the Territory. 


C. 13. (1) Vu. 1-13 Joshua receives instructions to proceed 
with the allotment of the conquered territory (vv. 1. 7. Vu. 2-6 
contain a parenthetic notice of the districts, chiefly in the South- 
West and in Lebanon, not yet conquered. Vv. 8-12 describe 
the limits of the territory assigned by Moses to the 24 trans- 
Jordanic tribes: v. 13 is a notice of tribes on the East of Jordan 
not dispossessed by the Israelites) ; (2) vv. 14-33 the borders and 
cities of the trans-Jordanic tribes, Reuben, Gad, and the half- 
tribe of Manasseh. Vv. 15-32 belong to P (except, probably, parts 
of vv. 29-31), v. 13 to JE, vv. 1-12. 14. 33 to D?. 

Vv. 1. 7 may also be derived from JE. For a difficult question arising out 
of v. 7 in connexion with vv. 2-6, it must suffice to refer to Wellh. p. 130f., 
or Kuen. Hex. § 7. 27. At the beginning of v. 8 the text (which yields an 
incorrect sense) must be imperfect; see Dillm., or QPS%. V. 33 is a 
repetition of v. 14, added probably by a late hand : it is not found in LXX. 

In the parts of this ch. assigned to P, observe the recurring superscriptions 
and subscriptions vv. 15. 23. 24. 28. 29. 323; similarly 15, 20. 16, 8. 19, 1. 
8. to. 16 &c. The framework is that of P; but the details are in some 
cases (especially in c, 16) derived from JE. 


C. 14. Preparations for the division of the land by lot by 
Joshua and Eleazar (vv. 1-5); Caleb receives from Joshua his 
portion at Hebron in accordance with the promise Dt. 1, 36 
(vv. 6-15). Vv. 1-5 belong to P, vv. 6-15 may be a narrative 
of JE, expanded or recast, in parts, by D?. 

In introducing his account of the division of West Palestine 
among the tribes, the compiler of the book has followed P; 
vv. 1-5 being evidently dependent on Nu. 34, 13-17. 35, 
1-8, and showing, moreover, the usual marks of P’s style: The 
corresponding subscription, from the same source, is 19, 51. 

Wellh. Kuen. Dillm. agree in supposing that 18, 1 (which certainly reads 


more appropriately as an introduction to the narrative of the partition of the 
whole land than to that of a part only) stood originally before 14, 1-5. 
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v. 6-15 display traits pointing to D*, though not so numerous as is usually 
the case. They also contain allusions to phrases found in Dt., but vf in 
Num. 13—14; as vw. 7% by to spy out to Dt. 1, 24 (the idea is expressed 
by other words in Nu. 13—14); 8* to Dt. 1, 28 ; 6§* tot. 15363512 BPs) 
to Dt. 1, 28 Dpsy 33 (Nu. 13, 22. 28 pry 5%); 14> to Dt. 1, 36. The 
passage in its original form appears, like JE in Nu. 13—14 (p. 58), to 
have presupposed Caleb alone as a spy: for the terms used in wz. 7. 8 (“sent 
me,” “went up with me”) are not those of a person addressing another who 
was his companion on the occasion referred to ; so that in v. 6 the words ‘‘con- 
cerning me and,” it seems, must have been added for the purpose of accom- 
modating the narrative to that of P in Nu. -13—14. 


C. 15. Judah. The borders of Judah, vv. 1-12; Caleb’s 
conquest of Hebron, and Othniel’s of Kirjath-sepber (Debir), 
vv. 13-19; the cities of Judah, arranged by districts, vv. 20-63. 

(P 35, 1-13. 20-44. 48-62. 

(JE I4-19. 45-47. 63. 


Vv. 45-47 are an insertion in P from some different source 3 daughters, in 
the sense of dependent towns, is not one of P’s expressions. ! 


C. 16—17. The children of Joseph (i.e. the west half of Man- 
asseh, and Ephraim). The description is less complete than in 
the case of Judah, and also less clearly arranged. 16, 1-3 
describes the south border (but only this) of the 2 tribes treated 
as a whole; 16, 5-10 describes the borders of Ephraim with a 
notice (v. g) of certain cities belonging to Ephraim, but situated 
in the territory of Manasseh, and (v. 1o=Jud. 1, 29) of the fact 
that the Israelites did not succeed in dispossessing the Canaanites 
from Gezer. C. 17 describes the borders of MJanasseh, with a 
notice of the cities belonging to it in Issachar and Asher (vv. 1- 
13), concluding (vv. 14-18) with an account of the complaint of 
insufficient territory made by the joint tribes to Joshua, and of 
the permission given to them by him to extend their territory for 
themselves. 


(P 4-8. 17, 1%, (12), 3-4. 7 9% 9%-10%. 
UE 16, 1-3. 9-10. D7 no AG) scne Or aN Os 1o0"-18, 


The main description is that of JE, the compiler having here 
followed P less than usual. ‘Two indications of compilation 
may be noted. (1) In JE the lot of the two sons of Joseph is 


1Tt occurs (in Gen.—Kings) only Nu. 21, 25. 32. 32, 42. Josh. 15, 45. 47. 
17, 11 (6 times). 16. Jud. 1,27 (5 times). 11,26. (On15, 28 LXX, cf. Dillm.) 
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consistently spoken of as ome (16, 1.17, 14-18; so 18, 5); in 
P it is expressly described as twofold (16, 5. 8. 17, 1"), Manasseh 
being named jirs¢ (16, 4) in accordance with 14, 4. Gen. 48, 5 
by the same narrator ;! (2) after the description of the southern 
border alone of “Joseph” 16, 1-3, the narrative starts afresh 
16, 4, the description first given being in great part repeated 
(vv. 5-8). V. 8° is the regular subscription of P (19, 8. 16 &c.). 


JE’s original narrative is thus restored in outline by Wellh. (p.133): ‘‘ The 
two divisions of Joseph receive but one territory (16, 1, cf. 17, 14), the 
borders of which are defined (16, 1-3: the north border is now missing). 
In this territory Ephraim receives we do not know how many portions, and 
Manasseh ten (17, 5). The more important Ephraimite cities are enumerated, 
and a limitation follows (16, 9). Next, Manasseh’s territory is described, and 
it is mentioned that some important cities situate in it belong to Ephraim (17, 
8. 9°); but that, on the other hand, Manasseh also extended northwards into 
Asher and Zebulun, though the cities belonging to it there remained Canaan- 
itish (17, 10b-13). The account is concluded by 17, 14-18, which is of the 
nature of an appendix.” The narrative of JE is continued by 18, 2-10. 


C. 18. (a) Vu. 1-10 the Israelites assemble at Shiloh, and 
set up the Tent of Meeting: at Joshua’s direction a survey 
(“ describe” /¢¢. write) of the land yet undivided is made, and its 
distribution by lot to the seven remaining tribes is proceeded 
with at Shiloh ; (6) vv. 11-28 the tribe of Benjamin, its borders 
(vv, 11-20), and cities (vv. 21-28). Vu, 1. 11-28 belong to P, 
vu. 2-6. 8-10 to JE, vw. 7 to D*. 

On 18, 1 comp. above onc, 14. With the notice in w 7%, cf. 13, 14. 33 
Dt. 10, 9. 18, 1», 2; with that in 7°, 2, 10 &c. (p. 97). 

C. 19. The lots of Szmeon (vv. 1-9), Zebulun (vv. 10-16), 
Issachar (vv. 17-23), Asher (vv. 24-31), Maphtali (vv. 32-39), 
and Dan (vv. 40-48), with a notice of the assignment of Timnath- 
serah, in Ephraim, to Joshua (v. 49 f.), and subscription, v. 51. 

P 19, 1-8. 10-46. 48. SI. 

Ju 9. 47 49-50. 

Vv. 35-38, where the enumeration differs in form from the rest of the ch., 
may he an excerpt from JE, which, to judge from 18, 9, would appear to have 
contained a description of the tribal allotments éy czézes—now mostly super- 
seded by the text of P. The notice v. 49 f. is parallel to 15, 13 (Caleb), 
and is presupposed in 24, 30 (both JE). V. 51 is the final subscription to 


1 With 17, 1% 3-4; cf. Nu. 27, 1-11 (P). V. 1-2, on the other hand, 
differs from P in representation (Nu. 26, 28-34), and appears to be a gloss. 
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P’s whole account of the division of the land, 18, 1. 14, 1 ff., following the 
particular subscription, v. 48, relating to Dan, just as Gen. 10, 32 follows 
Gen. 10, 31, or asc. 21, 41 f. follows 21, 40. 


C. 20. The appointment of cities of refuge, in accordance with 
Nu. 35, 9 ff. and Dt. 19; Dt. 4, 41-43 (the appointment of the 
three trans-Jordanic cities by Moses) being disregarded. 


; P20, 1-3.! 6° (to judgment), 7-9. 
(D?). (4-5). (6). 


The ch., as a whole, is in the style of P, but it exhibits 
in parts points of contact with Dt. It is remarkable, now, that 
just these passages ave omitted in the LXX (vv. 3 “ (and) un- 
awares”; 4-5; 6 from ‘“‘(and) until” to “whence he fled ;” also 
v. 8 “at Jericho eastward”), As no reason can be assigned for 
the omission of these passages by the LXX translators, had they 
formed a part of the Hebrew text which they used, it is probable 
that the ch. in its original form (P) has been enlarged by addi- 
tions from the law of homicide in Dt. (c. 19) at a comparatively 
late date, so that they were still wanting in the MSS. used by 
the LXX translators. Cf. Hollenberg, Alex. Uebers. p. 15. 


In v. 3 observe that AIIWA wnwittingly (lit. iz error) is the phrase of P 
GNwrs55c1ts 15. Lev. 4, 2, &c.); mya $33 unawares is the phrase of Dt. 
(4, 42. 19, 4: not elsewhere); it is the latter which is not recognised in LXX. 


C. 21. Forty-eight cities assigned by the Israelites to the tribe 
of Zevt, in accordance with the injunctions contained in Nu. 35, 
1-8. Vv. 1-42 belong to P, wv. 43-45 to D*. 


Vo. 43-45 form D”s subscription, not to 21, 1-42, but to D?’s entire 
account of the division of the land, as 19, 49 f. is JE’s, and 19, 51 P’s. 


C. 22. The division of the land being thus completed, Joshua 
dismisses the 24 tribes to their homes on the east of Jordan, 
vv. 1-8. The incident of the altar erected by them at the point 
where they crossed the Jordan, vv. 9-34. 


P (22, 9-34). 
D? 22, 1-6. (7-8). 


Vu. 7-8 are a fragment of uncertain origin, attached, as it seems, to v7. 6 
by a later hand. The source of vv. 9-34 is also uncertain. The phraseology 


' Except “‘ (and) unawares” (ny4 199) in 7 3. 
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is in the main that of P (cf. the citations, p. 123 ff.1); but the narrative does 
not display throughout the characteristic style of P, and in some parts of it? 
there occur expressions which are not those of P. Either a narrative of P 
has been combined with elements from another source® in a manner which 
makes it difficult to effect a satisfactory analysis, or the whole is the work of 
a distinct writer, whose phraseology is in part that of P, but not entirely. 


C. 23. The frst of the two closing addresses of Joshua to the 
people, in which he exhorts them to adhere faithfully to the 
principles of the Deuteronomic law, and in particular to refrain 
from all intercourse with the native inhabitants of Canaan. 

C. 24. (a) The second of Joshua’s closing addresses to the 
people, delivered at Shechem, differing in scope from that in 
c. 23, and consisting of a review of the mercies shown by God to 
His people from the patriarchal days, upon which is based the 
duty of discarding all false gods, and cleaving to Him alone. 
The people, responding to Joshua’s example, pledge themselves 
solemnly to obedience; and a stone, in attestation of their act, 
is erected in the sanctuary at Shechem, vv. 1-28 ; (4) notices of 
the death and burial of Joshua, of the burial of Joseph’s bones 
at Shechem, and of the death and burial of Eleazar, vv. 29-33. 


E 24, I-11* (to you). TTC. 2, 14-30. 32-33. 
D2 ¢,. 23. 11” (to Jebusite), nigh Re, 


C. 23 shows throughout the hand of D?: comp. c. 1 and 22, 1-63 its object 
apparently being to supplement 24, I ff. by inculcating more particularly the 
principles of the Deuteronomic law. C. 24 is generally admitted to belong 
to E; it is incorporated here, with slight additions, by D*. In vw. 11 the 
words “‘the Amorite . . . the Jebusite”’ (cf. Dt. 7, 1) in point of fact inter- 
rupt the connexion: the context speaks only of the contest with the ‘‘lords” 
of Jericho. With v. 13 comp. Dt. 6, 10%. 11; with v 31 Dt. 11, 7. Other 
similar slight additions by D? are probably vw. 1 middle clause (cf. Dt. 29, 10), 
12° to before you (cf. Ex. 23, 28. Dt. 7, 20), In vw 12 twelve for two should 
certainly be read with LXX. The context requires imperatively a reference 


1 Which, however, do not include all the marks of P’s style which the 
section contains. ; 

2 Esp. vv. 22-29, and in the expression Aw p(M) MODY vv. 7. 9. IO. II. 
13. 15. 21, which, though common in D and D? (e.g. 1, 12), occurs, in lieu of 
P’s regular term WI AY, only in two doubtful passages of P (13, 29°, 
Nu. 32, 33): 

3 The sense of v. 11° is uncertain. If the rendering of RV. be correct, 
one chief reason for treating the narrative as composite—viz. that the altar is 
represented in v. 10 as on the west side of Jordan, and in v. II on its east 
—disappears. (On bap cf. W. A. Wright, Journal of Philology, xiii,117 ff.) 
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to some event subsequent to the capture of Jericho; so that the ¢wo kings of 
the Amorites on the east of Jordan (Sihon and Og)—who have, moreover, 
been noticed in v. 8—are here out of place. This retrospect differs in some 
respects from the previous narrative, and mentions incidents not otherwise 
recorded, ¢.g. the worship of ‘‘ other gods” beyond the Euphrates vz. 2. 14; 
the war of Balak with Israel v. 9; the ‘‘lords” or citizens of Jericho fighting 
against Israel v. 11; the number of the kings in vy. 12, which, whether ‘two 
or twelve, disagrees in either case with the 31 (30) of 12, 24. 
Points of contact with E: v. 1 ‘before God,” cf. Ex. 18, 123 vv. 12. 
15. 18 “‘the Amorite” (p. 112); v. 25°, cf. Ex. 15, 25; further, with vz, 2°. 
23°. 26° (the oak), comp. Gen. 35, 2-4; with vw. 26, Gen. 28, 18; with 
v, 27, Gen. 31, 44f. 52; and with wv. 32, Gen. 33, 19. go, 25. Ex. 13, 19. 
The Book of Joshua thus assumed the form in which we have 
it by a series of stages. First, the compiler of JE (or a kindred 
hand), utilizing older materials, completed his work: this was 
afterwards amplified by the elements contributed by [)?: finally, 
the whole thus formed was combined with P.!. From a historical 
point of view, it is of importance to distinguish the different 
elements of which the narrative is composed. Historical matter, 
as such, is not that in which D? is primarily interested ; except 
in his allusions to the 24 trans-Jordanic tribes (which are of the 
nature of a retrospect), the elements contributed by him either 
give prominence to the motives actuating Joshua, or generalize 
and magnify the successes achieved by him. Looking at JE, 
we observe that it narrated the story of the spies sent to explore 
Jericho, the passage of the Jordan (in two versions), the circum- 
cision of the Israelites at Gibeath-araloth (5, 2f.) or Gilgal 
(s, 8f.), the capture of Jericho and of Ai (c. 6; 7-8), in each of 
which accounts traces are perhaps discernible of an earlier and 
simpler story than that which forms the body of the existing 
narrative, the compact made with the Gibeonites, the defeat at 
Beth-horon of the five kings who advanced to attack Gibeon, 
with their execution at Makkedah, and Joshua’s victory over the 
kings of the North at the waters of Merom. From this point the 
narrative of JE is considerably more fragmentary, consisting of 
little more than partial notices of the territory occupied by the 
tribes (15, 45-7, and parts of c. 16-17), and anecdotes of the 
manner in which, in particular cases, they completed, or failed 
to complete, the conquest of the districts allotted to them.” 
1 This view is preferred deliberately to that of Dillmann. 
2 13, 13; perhaps the nucleus of 14, 6-15; 15, 13-19; 63; 16, 10; 17, 
12f.; 14-18; 18, 2-6; 8-10; 19, 47. 
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The account of the close of Joshua’s life is preserved more fully 
c. 24 (E). 

That JE’s narrative is incomplete is apparent from many 
indications, e.g. the zso/ated notice of Bethel assisting Ai in 8, 17, 
the entire absence of any mention of the conquest of Central 
Palestine (p. 100), the fragmentary character of the notices of the 
conquest of Judah, &c. It is, however, remarkable that a series 
of notices, similar in form and representation, and sometimes in 
great measure verbally identical with those found in the Book 
of Joshua, occur in the first chapter of Judges; and the resem- 
blance is of such a character as to leave little doubt that the two 
series are mutually supplementary, both originally forming part 
of one and the same continuous account of the conquest of 
Palestine (see below, under Judges). From the entire group of 
these notices, narrating, partly the successes, partly the failures, 
of individual tribes, we learn that the oldest Israelitish tradition 
represented the conquest of Palestine as having been in a far 
greater degree due to the exertions of the separate tribes, and as 
having been effected, in the first instance, much less completely 
than would be judged to have been the case from the existing 
Book of Joshua, in which the generalizing summaries of D? 
(e.g. 10, 40-433; II, 16-23; 21, 43-45) form a frequent and 
prominent feature. The source of the notices in question is 
supposed by many critics (Budde, p. 157) to be J, though not of 
18, 2-6. 8-10, where the survey of Canaan is represented as 
being carried out as though no unfriendly population were still 
holding its own in the land. C. 24 also stands on a different 
footing from the notices referred to J, the conquest, as it seems, 
being conceived as more completely effected (vv. 12°. 18) than 
in the representation contained in these notices. C. 24, however, 
is assigned, upon independent grounds, to the source E, which 
might almost be said to be written from a standpoint approach- 
ing (in this respect) that of D?. 

P entertains the same view of the conquest as D? (18, 1°), 
and carries it to its logical consequences: Eleazar and Joshua 
formally divide the conquered territory among the tribes (18, 1; 
14, 1-5). The limits of the different tribes, and the cities 
belonging to them, are no doubt described as they existed in a 
later day ; but the partition of the land being conceived as 
ideally effected by Joshua, its complete distribution and occupa- 
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tion by the tribes are treated as his work, and as accomplished in 
his lifetime. A difference between P and JE may here be 
noted. P mentions Eleazar the priest as co-operating with 
Joshua, and even gives him the precedence (14, 1. 17, 4. 19, 
51. 21, 13 cf. Nu. 27,-19. 21. 34, 17 P);-in JE Joshua always 
acts alone (14, 6. 15, 13. 17, 14. 18, 3. 8. 10. 24, 1). 


On the phraseology of D? see, besides the citations pp. 93 ff, 98 ff, 
JosHua, in the Dict. of the Bible (ed. 2), § 5. It has, in particular, affinities 
with the margins of Dt. ; and includes also a few expressions not found in 
Dt. One term, frequent in D*s summaries, may be here noted, ON 
to ban ox devole, 2, 10, 10, I. 28. 35. 37. 39f. 11, 11 f. 20 f.: see Dt. 2, 34. 
3, 6, and esp. in the injunctions (cf. p. 97, moze) 7, 2. 13, 15, 20,17. But 
the O1M must be a very old institution in Israel: it is mentioned in JE Ex. 
22, 20. Nu. 21, 2 f. Josh. 6—7. Note also the servant of Jehovah, of Moses: 
te Lg LG s Ose ST) 3557 Ose 2d DE 12.) 5.82," 0,013, Oo TAs fo) LS, (freee, 
2. 4. 5 (Dt. 34, 5). 


§ 7 


Our analysis of the Hexateuch is completed, and the time has 
arrived for reviewing the characteristics of its several sources, and 
for discussing the question of their probable date. Deuteronomy, 
indeed, has been considered at sufficient length; but there 
remain J, E, and P. Have we done rightly, it will perhaps be 
asked, in distinguishing J and E? That P and “JE” formed 
originally two separate writings will probably be granted; the 
distinguishing criteria are palpable and abundant: but is this 
established in the case of J and E? is it probable that there 
should have been two narratives of the patriarchal and Mosaic 
ages, independent, yet largely resembling each other, and that 
these narratives should have been combined together into a 
single whole at a relatively early period of the history of Israe 
(approximately, in the 8th century B.c.)? The writer has often 
considered these questions; but, while readily admitting the 
liability to error, which, from the literary character of the narra- 
tive, accompanies the assignment of particular verses to J or E, 
and which warns the critic to express his judgment with reserve 
he must own that he has always risen from the study of “JE” 
with the conviction that it zs composite; and that passages 
occur frequently in juxtaposition which nevertheless contain 
indications of not being the work of one and the same hand, 
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It is no doubt possible that some scholars may have sought to 
analyse JE with too great minuteness ; but the admission of this 
fact does not neutralize inferences drawn from broader and more 
obvious marks of composition. The similarity of the two narra- 
tives, such as it is, is sufficiently explained by the fact that their 
subject-matter is (approximately) the same, and that they both 
originated in the same general period of Israelitish literature. 
Specimens have already been given of the grounds upon which the 
analysis of JE mainly rests, of the cogency of which the reader will 
be able to form his own opinion: as the notes appended will 
have shown, the writer does not hold the particulars, even in 
the book of Genesis, to be throughout equally assured. If, 
however, minuter, more problematical details be not unduly 
insisted on, there does not seem to be any inherent improbability 
in the conclusion, stated thus generally, that “JE” is of the 
nature of a compilation, and that in some parts, even if not so 
frequently as some critics have supposed, the independent sources 
used by the compiler are still more or less clearly discernible. 

J and E, then (assuming them to be rightly distinguished), 
appear to have cast into a literary form the traditions respecting 
the beginnings of the nation that were current among the 
people,—approximately (as it would seem) in the early centuries 
of the monarchy. In view of the principles which predominate 
in it, and in contradistinction to the “ Priests’ Code,” JE, as a 
whole, may be termed the prophetical narrative of the Hexateuch. 
In so far as the analysis contained in the preceding pages is 
accepted, the following features may be noted as characteristic 
of J and E respectively. In the Book of Genesis both narratives 
deal largely with the antiquities of the sacred sites of Palestine. 
The people loved to think of their ancestors, the patriarchs, as 
frequenting the spots which they themselves held sacred: and 
the traditions attached to these localities are recounted by the 
two writers in question. 


Thus in J Abraham builds altars at Shechem, Bethel, and Hebron (12, 7. 
3; 13, 4. 18), Isaac at Beer-sheba (26, 25), and Jacob erects a ‘‘pillar” at 
Bethel (35, 14): in E Abraham builds an altar on Moriah (22, 9); Jacob 
erects and anoints a ‘‘ pillar” (28, 18. 22. 31, 13) at Bethel, and afterwards 
builds an altar there (35, I. 3. 7); another pillar is built by him near Bethel, 
over Rachel’s grave (35, 20); and an altar, on ground bought by himself, at 
Shechem (33, 19f.); he also sacrifices at Beer-sheba (46, 1). Jacob and 
Laban, moreover, erect a ‘‘ pillar,” marking a boundary, in Gilead (31, 45. 
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51-2); and Joshua sets up a ‘‘great stone” in the sanctuary at Shechem 
(Josh. 24, 26). J explains the origin of the names Beer-lahai-roi Gen. 16, 14, 
Beer-sheba 26, 33, Bethcl 28, 19, Penuel 32, 30, Succoth 33, 17, Abel- 
Mizraim 50, 17: E those of Beer-sheba 21, 31 f., Mahanaim 32, 2, Allon- 
bachuth (near Bethel), the burial-place of Deborah, 35, 8. In J Abraham 
journeys through the district of Shechem and Bethel, and also visits Beer- 
sheba (21, 33), but his principal residence appears to be Hebron, afterwards 
the great Judaic sanctuary (13, 18. 18, 1); in E he dwells chiefly in Beer- 
sheba (the sanctuary frequented by Ephraimites, Am. 5, 5. 8, 14) and the 
neighbourhood (20, I. 21, 14. 22, 19). Isaac’s home is in or near Beer- 
sheba in both sources (25, 11°. 21~23.- 26, 7 ff. J; 28, 10 E). Jacob’s 
original home is Beer-sheba (25, 11>. 21 ff. J; 28, 10 E), and he at least 
passes through it in 46, 1-5 (prob. E); but the places with which. he is 
chiefly associated are Bethel 28, 11 ff. J and E, 35, 1 ff. E, and Shechem 33, 
19 f. E, 48, 22 E (alluded to here as assigned expressly to Joseph, z.e. to 
northern Israel). Only once, 37, 14 (J or E?), is he mentioned, exception- 
ally, as being at Shechem. Allusions to sacred trees (mostly terebinths or 
oaks), which, it may be supposed, were pointed to in the narrator’s own day, 
occur in both J (12, 6. 13, 18. 18, 1) and E (21, 33. 35, 4. 8. Josh. 24, 26), 
as also in Gen. 14, 13 (cf. Jud. 4, II. 6, 11. 19. 9, 6. 37. I Sa. 10, 3). 

As compared with J, E frequently states more particulars: he is ‘‘ best 
informed on Egyptian matters” (Dillm.); the names Eliezer (probably), 
Deborah, Potiphar, ‘‘ Abrekh,’’ Zaphenath - Pa'neach, Asenath, Potiphera 
(Gen. 15, 2 [contrast 24, 2 J]. 35, 8 [contrast 24, 59 J]. 37, 36. 41, 43. 45), 
Pithom, Raamses, Puah, Shiphrah, Hur (Ex. I, 11. 15. 17, 10. 12. 24, 14), are 
preserved by him: to the details mentioned above, add those respecting the 
burial-places of Joshua, Eleazar (Josh. 24, 30. 33), and Joseph (7d. 24, 32; 
cf, Gen. 50, 25. Ex. 13, 19). The allusions to the teraphim-worship and 
polytheism of the Aramzean connexions of the patriarchs (Gen. 31, 19. 30. 53 
[see the Heb.]. 35, 4. Josh. 24, 2. 15) are all due to him, as well as, probably, 
the notices of Miriam (Ex. 2, 4 ff. 15, 20 f. Nu. 12. 20, 1), of Joshua as the 
minister and attendant of Moses (Ex. 17, 9 f. 24, 13. 32, 17. 33, 11. Nu. 11, 
28; cf. Josh. 1, 1), and of the rod in Moses’ hand (Ex. 4, 17. 20°. 7, 17. 9, 
22. 10, 12 t. 14, 16.17, 5. Nu. 20, 8:27). 


The standpoint ot E is the prophetical, though it is not brought 
so prominently forward as in J, and in general the narrative is 
more “objective,” less consciously tinged by ethical and theo- 
logical reflexion than that of J. Though E mentions the local 
sanctuaries, and alludes to the “pillars” without offence, he 
lends no countenance to unspiritual service: the putting away 
of “strange gods” is noticed by him with manifest approval 
Gen. 35, 2-4. Josh. 24, 14-25. Abraham is styled by him a 
“prophet,” possessing the power of effectual intercession (Gen. 
20, 7); Moses, though not expressly so termed, as by Hosea 
(12, 14), is represented by him essentially as a prophet, entrusted 
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by God with a prophet’s mission (Ex. 3), and holding excep- 
tionally intimate communion with Him (Ex. 33, 11. Nu. 12, 6-8 ; 
cf. Dt. 34, 10). In his narrative of Joseph, the ddactic import 
of the history is brought out 50, 20: the lesson which he makes 
it teach is the manner in which God effects His purposes through 
human means, even though it be without the knowledge, and 
contrary to the wishes, of the agents who actually bring them 
about (cf. also 45, 5-8). 


Other features that have been noticed in E are: onde construed as a 
pural (Gen. 20, 13. 35, 7. Josh. 24, 19); God’s comzng in a dream (Gen. 
20, 3. 31, 24. Nu. 22, 8 f. 20: not so elsewhere), and generally the 
frequency of the dream as a channel of revelation in his representations 
(add Gen. 28, 11 f. 31, 10 f. c. 40--41. 46, 2: cf. 37, 5-11. 42, 9; probably 
also 15, I. 21, 12 [see 14]. 22, 1 [see 3]) 3? the doudle call Gen. 22, II. 46, 2. 
Ex. 3, 43; Jethro, not Reuel (Ex. 2, 18 [p. 21]. Nu. 10, 29), as the name of 
Moses’ father-in-law Ex. 3, I. 4, 18. 18, 1 ff.; and (if the passages quoted 
are all rightly derived from E) “‘ Horeb”’? (Ex. 3, 2. 17, 6. 33, 6) in prefer- 
ence to ‘‘Sinai,” ‘“‘mountain of God ” (Ex. 3, 2[cf. 1 Ki. 19, 8], 4, 27. 18, 
5. 24, 13); “‘ Amorite,” as the general name of the pre-Israelitish population 
of both West and East Palestine (Gen. 15, 16. 48, 22. Nu. 21, 21. 31f. Josh. 
24 Or 2715 -alS | SO 2poa., 2152 -AM.2,40,. 10s Ch | Uds Os Os oan aan 
Wapreiers, « Canaanite” (Gen, 12) 6,13, 7.24, Son3 7 34s gO ke 


J, if he dwells less than E upon concrete particulars, excels 
in the power of delineating life and character. His touch is 
singularly light: with a few strokes he paints a scene which, 
before he has finished, is impressed indelibly upon his readers’ 
memory. In ease and grace his narratives are unsurpassed ; 
everything is told with precisely the amount of detail that is re- 
quired ; the narrative never lingers, and the reader’s interest is 
sustained to the end. His dialogues especially (which are fre- 
quent) are remarkable for the delicacy and truthfulness with 
which character and emotions find expression -in them: who can 
ever forget the pathos and supreme beauty of Judah’s inter- 
cession, Gen. 44, 18 ff.? Other noteworthy specimens of his 
style are afforded by Gen. 2—3. 11, 1-9. c, 18—rI9g. Cc. 24. 27, 


1 Much les frequently in J: 26, 24. 28, 13-16. 

2 As in Dt. (1, 2, 6. 19. 4, 10. 15. 5, 2. 9, 8. 18, 16. 29, 1 [28, 69 Heb.]): 
not elsewhere in the Pent. 

5 The “sts of nations Gen. 15, 19-21. Ex. 3, 8. 17. 13, 5. 23, 23 &c. 
stand upon a different footing, and are probably due mostly to the compiler 
of JE. Comp. Budde, Die Bzbl. Urgeschichte, p. 345 ff. 
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1-46 (which is mostly, if not entirely, the work of J). Ex. 4, 
1-16, The character of Moses is pourtrayed by him with singular 
attractiveness and force. In J, further, the prophetical element 
is conspicuously prominent. Indeed, his characteristic features 
may be said to be the fine vein of ethical and theological re- 
flexion which pervades his work throughout, and the manner 
in which his narrative, even more than that of E, becomes the 
vehicle of religious teaching. “He deals with the problem of 
the origin of sin and evil in the world, and follows its growth 
(Gen. 2—4. 6, 1-8); he notices the evil condition of man’s heart 
even after the Flood (8, 21), traces the development of heathen 
feeling and heathen manners (11, 1 ff. 9, 22 ff. 19, 1 ff. 31 ff.), 
and emphasizes strongly the want of faith and disobedience visible 
even in the Israel of Moses’ days (Ex. 16, 4-5. 25-30. 17, 2. 7. 
14, 11 f. 32, 9-14. 33, 12—34, 28. Nu. 11. 14. 25, 1 ff. Dt. 31, 
16-22). He shows in opposition to this how God works for the 
purpose of counteracting the ruin incident to man, partly by 
yanishment, partly by choosing and educating, first Israel’s fore- 
fathers to live as godlike men, and finally Israel itself to become 
the holy people of God. He represents Abraham’s migration 
into Canaan as the result of a divine call and promise (Gen. 12, 
I-3. 24, 7); expresses clearly the aim and object of this call (18, 
. 18 f.); exhibits in strong contrast to human sin the Divine mercy, 
long-suffering, and faithfulness (Gen. 6, 8. 8, 21 f. 18, 23 ff. Ex. 
32, 9-14. 33, 12 ff.); recognises the universal significance of 
Israel in the midst of the nations of the world (Gen. 12, 2 f. 27, 
29. Ex. 4, 22 f. 19, 5 f. Nu. 24, 9); declares in classical words 
the final end of Israel’s education (Nu. 11, 29; cf. Gen. 18, 19 
RV. Ex. 19, 5 f.); and formulates under the term de/zef the spirit 
in which man should respond to the revealing work of God (Gen. 
Peru. win 4, TP SO f, St. 14, 31.19, 0; Cl. NUL T4, LI ; and“also 
Dt. 1, 32. 9, 23). And in order to illustrate the divine purposes 
of grace, as manifested in history, he introduces, at points” 
fixed by tradition, “ prophetic glances into the future (Gen. 3, 15. 
Reena 28. 9. 25-27, 12, 2 f, 19, 18° f. 28, 14. Nt. 24, 17 f),as 
he also loves to point to the character of nations or tribes as 
foreshadowed in their beginnings (Gen. 9, 22 ff. 16, 12. 19, 31 ff 
as 25 tt 34, 25 fi. 35, 22 [sce Dillm.’s note heré] ; cf. 40, 9 ff.)” 
(Dillm. VD/. p. 629 f.). 

It is a peculiarity of J that his representations of the Deity are 

H 
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highly anthropomorphic. He represents Jehovah not only (as 
the prophets generally, even the latest, do) as expressing human 
resolutions and swayed by human emotions, but as performing 
sensible acts. Some illustrations from J’s narrative in Gen. 
2—3. 7—8 were quoted above (p. 7); but the instances are not 
confined to the childhood of the world. Thus He comes down 
to see the tower built by men, and to confound their speech, 11, 
5ai7, (0018, .2t. Ex. 3,8: %rather differently: Nw £1, 17425. aay 
5), visits the earth in visible form Gen. 18—19, meets Moses 
and seeks to slay him Ex. 4, 24, ¢akes off the chariot wheels of the 
Egyptians 14, 24. Elsewhere, He zs grieved, repents (Gen. 6, 
6 f. Ex. 32, 14), swears (Gen. 24, 7. Nu. 11, 12), #s angry (Ex. 
4, 14 a/.); but these less material anthropomorphisms are not so 
characteristic as those just noticed, being met with often in other 
historical books and in the prophets (e.g. 1 Sa. 15, 11. 2 Sa. 
24, 16. Jer. 18, 8-fo. 26, 19). 

How far other sources were employed by J and E must remain 
uncertain, though the fact that such are sometimes actually quoted, 
at least by E, makes it far fromm improbable that they were used 
on other occasions likewise. The sources cited are mostly 
poetical: no doubt in Israel, as in many other nations, literature 
began with poetry. Thus E cites the “ Book of the Wars of 
Jehovah” (Nu. 21, 14 f.), and the “ Book of Jashar” (Josh. 10, 
12 f.), from eacheof which an extract is given. The former book 
can only have been a collection of songs celebrating ancient 
victories gained by Israel over its enemies.! The poems themselves 
will naturally, at least in most cases, have been composed shortly 
after the events to which they refer. At what date they were 
formed into a collection must remain matter of conjecture: the 
age of David or Solomon has been suggested. The Book of 
Jashar, or “the Upright” (in which David’s lament over Saul 
also stood, 2 Sa. 1, 18), was probably of a similar character,—- 
a national collection of songs celebrating the deeds of worthy 
Israelites. This, at least, was not completed before the time of 
David, though the nucleus of the collection may obviously have 
been formed earlier. E, moreover, on other occasions, quotes lyric 
poems (or fragments of poems), viz. the Song of Moses (Ex. 15, 
1 ff.), the Song of the Well (Nu. 21, 17 f.), and the Song of 
triumph over Sihon (7d. vv. 27-30). There is no express state- 

1 For the expression, cf. 1 Sa. 18, 17. 25, 28. 
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ment that these were taken by him from one of the same sources; 
but in the light of his actual quotations this is not improbable, 
at least for the first two: the Song of Deborah, Jud. 5, 1 ff, 
may also have had a place in one of these collections. Further, 
the command to write “in a book”! the threat to extirpate 
Amalek (Ex. 17, 14), makes it probable that some written state- 
ment existed of the combat of Israel with Amalek, and of the 
oath sworn then by Jehovah to exterminate His people’s foe. The 
poetical phrases that occur in the context may suggest that this 
too was in the form of a poem, reminiscences of which were 
interwoven by E in his narrative. And the Ten Commandments 
which E incorporates, of course existed already in-a written 
form. The Blessing of Jacob (Gen. 49) may have been derived 
by J from a source such as the Book of Jashar: the Song of 
Moses in Dt. 32 (which is very different in style) was taken pro- 
bably from an independent source. The ordinances which form 
the basis of the “‘ Book of the Covenant” must also have existed 
in a written shape before they were incorporated in the narrative 
of J ; as well as the ‘Words of the Covenant,” which, probably 
in an enlarged form, are preserved in Ex. 34, ro ff. (cf. v. 27 f.). 
The existence of written Jaws ¢ 750 B.C. is implied by Hos. 8, 12. 

Critics of different schools—Dillmann, Kittel, and Riehm, not 
less than Wellh. and Kuen.—agree in supposing that E was a 
native of the Northern kingdom. His narrative bears, indeed, 
an Ephraimitic tinge. Localities belonging to the Northern 
kingdom (see above) are prominent in it, especially Shechem 
and Bethel (the custom of paying tithes at which—cf. Am. 4, 4 
—appears to be explained in Gen. 28, 21 f.). Hebron is sub- 
ordinate: Abraham is brought more into connexion with Beer- 
sheba. Reuben, not Judah (as in J), takes the lead in the 
history of Joseph. Joshua, the Ephraimite hero, is already 
prominent before the death of Moses; the burial-places of 
famous personages of antiquity, as of Deborah, Rachel, Joshua, 
Joseph, Eleazar, when they were shown in Ephraimite territory, 
are noticed by him (Gen. 35, 8. 19 f. Josh. 24, 30. 32. 33). J is 
commonly regarded as having belonged to the Southern kingdom. 


1 Heb. 4pp2, of which, however, the English equivalent is ‘‘in @ book :? 


comp. Nu. 5, 23. Job 19, 23. The Hebrew idiom is explained in Ges,- 
Kautzsch (ed. 25), § 126, 4; or in the writer’s Votes on Samuel, pp. 5, 123. 
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The general Israelitish tradition treated Reuben as the first-born ; 
but in J’s narrative of Joseph, Judah is represented as the leader 
of the brethren. Gen. 38 (J) records traditions relating to the 
history of Judahite families which would be of subordinate 
interest for one who was not a member of the tribe. Abraham’s 
home is at Hebron. The grounds alleged may seem to be 
slight in themselves, but in the absence of stronger grounds on 
the opposite side, they make it at least relatively probable that 
E and J belonged to the Northern and Southern kingdoms 
respectively, and represent the special form which Israelitish 
tradition assumed in each locality. 

On the relative date of E and J, the opinions of critics differ. 
Dikm. Kittel, and Riehm assign the priority to E, placing him 
goo-850 B.c., and J ¢ 750 (Dillm.), 830-800 (Kittel), or ¢. 850 
(Riehm).! Welihausen, Kuenen, and Stade, on the other hand, 
assign the priority to J, placing him 850-800 B.c., and E ¢. 750.? 


The grounds of this difference of opinion cannot be here fully discussed. 
It turns in part upon a different conception of the limits of J. Dillm.’s ‘*J ” 
embraces more than Wellh.’s ‘J,’ including, for instance, Ex. 13, 3-16. 19, 
5 f. 32, 7-14, and much of 34, I-28, which approximate in tone to Dt., and 
which Wellh. ascribes to the compiler of JE. Dillm.’s date, ¢. 750 (p. 630), 
is assigned to J largely on the ground of just those passages which form no 
part of Wellh.’s J. It is true, these passages display a tone and style (often 
parenetic) which is not that which prevails generally in J; and as the 
anthropomorphisms of J favour, moreover, an earlier date, it is possible that 
they are rightly assigned to the compiler of JE rather than to J (as, indeed, 
is admitted by Dillm, (p. 681) for the similar passages, Gen. 22, 15-18. 26, 
3-5. Ex. 15, 26. Nu. 14, 11-23). Dillm. allows the presence in his ‘‘J” 
of archaic elements, but attributes them to the use of special sources ; his 
opinion that E is one of these sources is not probable, 


Although, however, critics differ as to the relative date of J 
and E, they agree that neither is later than ¢« 750 B.c.; and 
most are of opinion that one (if not both) is decidedly earlier. 
The ¢erminus ad quent is fixed by the general consideration that 
the prophetic tone and point of view of J and E alike are not so 
definitely marked as in the canonical prophets (Amos, Hosea, 
&c.), the earliest of whose writings date from.¢ 760-750. It is 


1 So most previous critics, as Néldeke (J ¢. 900), Schrader (E 975-950; J 
825-800), Kayser (c, 800), Reuss (J 850-800; E ‘‘ perhaps still earlier’’). 

2In the same order, H. Schultz, Alttest. Theol. (ed. 4) p. 60 f. (J to the 
reign of Solomon; E 850-800), 
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probable also, though not quite certain (for the passages may be 
based upon unwritten tradition), that Am. 2, 9. Hos. 12, 3 f. 12 f. 
contain allusions to the narrative of JE. The ¢erminus a quo is 
more difficult to fix with confidence: in fact, conclusive criteria 
failus. We can only argue upon grounds of probability derived 
from our view of the progress of the art of writing, or of literary 
composition, or of the rise and growth of the prophetic tone and 
feeling in ancient Israel, or of the period at which the traditions 
contained in the narratives might have taken shape, or of the 
probability that they would have been written down before the 
impetus given to culture by the monarchy had taken effect, and 
similar considerations, for estimating most of which, though 
plausible arguments, on one side or the other, may be advanced, 
a standard on which we can confidently rely scarcely admits of 
being fixed. Nor does the language of J and E bring us to any 
more definite conclusion. Both belong to the golden period of 
Hebrew literature. They resemble the best parts of Judges and 
Samuel (much of which cannot be greatly later than David’s own 
time); but whether they are actually earlier or later than these, 
the language and style do not enable us tosay. There is at least 
no archaic flavour perceptible in the style of JE! And there 
are certainly passages (which cannot all be treated as glosses), in 
which language is used implying that the period of the exodus 
lay in the past, and that Israel is established in Canaan.? The 

1On some of the supposed archaisms of the Pent., see DEUTERONOMY in 
the Dict. of the Bible, § 31; Delitzsch, Geneszs (1887), p. 27 f. 

2 See (in JE) Gen. 12, 6; 13, 73 34, 7 (‘‘in Israel:” comp. Dt. 22, 21. 
Jud. 20, 6. 10. 2 Sa. 13, 12); 40, 15 (‘the land of the Hebrews”); Nu. 32, 41 
(as Dt. 3, 14: see Jud. 10, 4). 

In the other sources of the Pent. comp. similarly Gen. 14, 14. Dt. 34, 1 
(‘Dan:” see Josh. 19, 47. Jud. 18, 29); Gen. 36, 31; Lev. 18, 27 f.; Nu. 
22, I. 34, 15 (p. 79); Dt. 2, 12; 3, 11 (Og’s bedstead a relic of antiquity) ; 
as well as the passages of Dt. quoted p. 77 &c. Dt. 2, 12. 3, 11. 14 might, 
indeed, in themselves be treated as glosses (though they harmonize in style 
with the rest of Dt. 1—3); but the attempts that have been made to reconcile 
the other passages with Moses’ authorship must strike every impartial reader 
as forced and artificial. The laws, also, in many of their details, presuppose 
(and do not merely anfrc¢pate) institutions and social relations, which can 
hardly have grown up except among a people which had been for some time 
settled in a permanent home. Cf. Dillm. WD/. 593-6; Riehm, 77/. § 12. 

It must be remembered that there is no passage of the OT. which ascribes 
the composition of the Pent. to Moses, or even to Moses’ age; so that we 
are thrown back upon independent grounds for the purpose of determining its 
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manner also in which songs are appealed to (Nu. 21, 14. 27), 
in support of historical statements, is scarcely that of a con- 
temporary. All things considered, a date in the early centuries 
of the monarchy would seem not to be unsuitable both for J and 
for E; but it must remain an open question whether both may 
not, in reality, be earlier. The date at which an event, or 
institution, is first mentioned in writing, must not be confused 
with that at which it occurred, or originated: in the early stages 
of a nation’s history the memory of the past is preserved habitually 
by oral tradition ; and the Jews, long after they were possessed 
of a literature, were still apt to depend much upon tradition. 


Space forbids here an examination of the styles of J and E. They have 
much in common ; indeed, stylistic criteria alone would not generally suffice 
to distinguish J and E; though, when the distinction has been effected by 
other means, slight differences of style appear to disclose themselves; for 
instance, particular expressions are more common in J than in E, and E is 
apt to employ somewhat unusual words.1_ Whether, however, the expressions 
noted by Dillm. VD/. pp. 618, 625f., are all cited justly as characteristic of 
E and J respectively, may be questioned ; they depend in part upon detaz/s of 
the analysis which are not throughout equally assured. Both J and E beara 
far closer gezeral resemblance than P does to the earlier narratives of Jud. 
Sam. Kings: J especially resembles Jud, 6, 11-24. 13, 2-24. c. 19. 


P, both in method and literary style, offers a striking contrast 
to either J or E. P is not satisfied to cast into a literary form 
what may be termed the Jopu/ar conception of the patriarchal 
and Mosaic age: his aim is to give a systematic view, from a 
priestly standpoint, of the origin and chief institutions of the 
Israelitish theocracy. For this purpose, an aédstract of the history 
is sufficient : to judge from the parts that remain, the narrative 
of the patriarchal age, even when complete, cannot have been 
more than a bare outline; it only becomes detailed at important 
epochs, or where the origin of some existing institution has to 


date. The ‘‘law of Moses” is indeed frequently spoken of; and it is un- 
questioned that Israelitish law did originate with him: but this expression is 
not evidence that Moses was the wrzter of the Pent., or even that the laws 
which the Pent. contains represent throughout his unmodified legislation, 
Dt. 31, 9. 24 may be referred reasonably to the more ancient body of law 
which forms the basis of the Deut. code. Comp. Delitzsch, Gen. p. 33 f. 

1 Eig. MOWP Gen. 33, 19. Josh. 24, 32 (Job 42, 11) +; O39 Gen, 31, 
7. 41t; Ex. 18, 9 MIM 3 21 MIM (very uncommon in Prose) ; 32, 18 nensn ; 
25 Onvppa myow> (poetical) ; 7D in a Zocad sense. 
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be explained (Gen. 9, 1 ff. c. 17. 23); the intervals are bridged 
frequently by genealogical lists, and are always measured by 
exact chronological standards. Similarly in the Mosaic age, the 
commission of Moses, and events connected with the exodus, are 
narrated with some fulness; but only the description of the 
Tabernacle and ceremonial system can be termed comprehensive ; 
even of the incidents in the wilderness, many appear to be intro- 
duced chiefly on account of some law or important consequence 
arising out of them.! But even here the writer is careful not to 
leave an absolute gap in his narrative: as in the patriarchal 
period the intervals are bridged by genealogical lists, so here the 
40 years in the wilderness—the greater part of which is a blank 
in JE—are distributed between 4o stations (Nu. 33). In the 
Book of Joshua the account of the conquest—though largely 
superseded by that of JE—appears to have been told summarily : 
on the other hand, the allotment of land among the tribes— 
arising out of the instructions in Nu. 34, and the basis of the 
territorial subdivision existing under the monarchy—is narrated 
at some length (the greater part of Josh. r5—21). Other 
statistical data, besides genealogies, are a conspicuous feature 
in his narrative ; for instance, the lists of names and enumerations 
in Gen. 46. Nu. 1—4. 7. 13, I-15. c. 26. 34. 

In the arrangement of his material, system and circum- 
stantiality are the guiding principles; and their influence may 
be traced both in the plan of his narrative as a whole, and in his 
treatment of individual sections. Not only is the narrative con- 
structed with a careful and uniform regard to chronology, but 
the history advances along a well-defined line, marked by a 
gradually diminishing length of human life, by the revelation 
of God under three distinct names, “lohim, El Shaddat,? and 
Jehovah, by the blessing of Adam, with its characteristic con- 
ditions, and by the subsequent covenants with Noah, Abraham, 
and Israel, each with its special “sign,” the rainbow, the rite of 
circumcision, and the Sabbath (Gen. 9, 12f. 17, 11. Ex. 31, 13, 


1 Ex. 16, 1-3. 6-24, see vv. 32-34; Lev. 10, 1 ff; 24, 10-14. 23; Nu. 9, 
f feng so —261,8C,, 1755 20, 12.43°,110,, See. V2 12-13. 22=29)3: 25,, 6-9. ‘see 
UY, 10-13 3 27, 1 ff. 36, 1 ff. 

Gen. 17, 1. 28, 3. 35, 11 48, 3. Ex. 6, 3; also Gen. 43, 14 in E: comp. 
in poetry 49, 25. Nu. 24, 4. 16. Gen. 49, 25 shows that the title Shaddat 
is an ancient one. 
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17). in his picture of the Mosaic age, the systematic marshalling 
of the nation by tribes and families, its orderly distribution in 
the camp and upon the march, the unity of purpose and action 
which in consequence regulates its movements, are the most 
conspicuous features (Nu. 1—4. 10, 11-28 &c.). In the age of 
Joshua stress is similarly laid upon the complete and methodical 
division of the entire land among the tribes. Further, wherever 
possible, P seeks to set before his readers a concre¢e picture, with 
definite figures and proportions: consider, for example, his 
precise measurements of the ark of Noah, or of the Tabernacle ; 
his representation, just noticed, of the arrangement of the tribes 
in the camp and on the march; his double census of the tribes 
(Nu. 1. 26); his exact estimate of the amount of gold and other 
materials offered by the people for the construction of the 
Tabernacle (Ex. 38, 24-31), of the offerings of the princes 
(Nu. 7), and of the spoil taken from the Midianites (Nu. 31). 
It is probable, indeed, that in many of these cases only par- 
ticular elements of the representation were supplied to him by 
tradition : his representation, as a whole, seems to be the result 
of a systematizing process working upon these materials, and 
perhaps, also, seeking to give sensible expression to certain ideas 
or truths (as, for instance, to the truth of Jehovah’s presence 77 
the midst of His people, symbolized by the ‘Tent of Meeting,” 
surrounded by its immediate attendants, in the centre of the 
camp!). His aim seems to have been to present an ideal picture 
of the Mosaic age, constructed, indeed, upon a genuine traditional 
basis, but so conceived as to exemplify the principles by which 
an ideal theocracy should be regulated.2 That he does not 


1JIn JE the ‘‘Tent of Meeting” is represented regularly as oztszde the 
camp, Ex. 33, 7-11 (where the tenses used express what was Moses’ hadit: 
see Ges.-Kautzsch, ed. 25, § 112. 3). Nu. 10, 33. II, 26-27. 12, 4 (‘come 
out”), only once as being within it (Nu. 14, 44). The general zwzpression, 
also, derived from the narrative of JE, is that it was simpler in its structure 
and appointments than as represented in P. 

* Tt is difficult to escape the conclusion that the representation of P includes 
elements, not, in the ordinary sense of the term, historical. His chronological 
scheme appears to have been deduced by him by calculation from data of a 
nature now no longer known to us, but in part artificial. It is remarkable, for 
instance, that the entire number of years from the Creation to the Exodus is 2666 
(= % of 4000) years. There are also difficulties connected with the numbers of 
the Israelites (esp. in Nu. 1—4); here, likewise, as it seems, the figures cannot 
be all historical, but must have been obtained in some manner by computation, 
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wilfully desert or falsify tradition, appears from the fact that even 
where it set antiquity in an unfavourable light, he still does not 
shrink from recording it (Ex. 16, 2. Lev. 10, 1. Nu. 20, 12. 24. 
27, 13f.). It is probable that, being a priest himself, he recorded 
traditions, at least to a certain extent, in the form in which they 
were current in priestly circles. 

His representations of God are less anthropomorphic than those 
of J (p. 114), or even of E. No angels or dreams are mentioned 
by him. “Certainly he speaks of God as ‘appearing’ to men, 
and as ‘going up’ from them (Gen. 17, 1. 22 f. 35, 9. 13. 48, 3. 
Ex, 6, 3), at important moments of the history, but he gives no 
further description of His appearance: usually the revelation of 
God to men takes with him the form of simple speaking to them 
iret 1, 29; 0, 13.-7,-1. 8, 15. 9, ¥. Ex. 6, 2. 13 a/.); only inthe 
supreme revelation on Sinai (Ex. 24, 16f. cf. 34, 29), and when He 
is present in the Tent of Meeting (Ex. 40, 34 f.), does he describe 
Him as manifesting Himself in a form of light and fire (25 
g/ory), and as speaking there with Moses (Nu. 7, 89. Ex. 25, 22), | 
as man to man, or in order that the people may recognise 
Pia tx. £0, TO. Lev. 9,-6.°23 1. Nu. 14, 10. 46, 19. 42.-20, 6), 
Wrath also proceeds forth from Him (Nu. 16, 46), or destroying 
ive ana death (Lev. 10, 2.-Nw. 14, 37.16, 35.45 {f725;87.). 
But anthropopathic expressions of God he avoids scrupulously ; 
even anthropomorphic expressions are rare (Gen. 2, 2 f., cf. Ex. 
31, 17°), so that a purpose is here unmistakable. It may be 
that as a priest he was accustomed to think and speak of God 
more strictly and circumspectly than other writers, even those 
who were prophets. On the other hand, he nowhere touches on 
the deeper problems of theology. On such subjects as the 
justice of the Divine government of the world, the origin of sin 
and evil, the insufficiency of all human righteousness (see, on the 
contrary, Gen. 5, 24. 6, 9), he does not pause to reflect; the 
free Divine choice, though not unknown to him (Nu. 3, 12 f. 8, 
16. 17, 5 ff. 18, 6), is at least not so designedly opposed to 
human claims asin J. His work contains no Messianic outlooks 
into the future: his ideal lies in the theocracy, as he conceives 
it realized by Moses and Joshua” (Dillm. VD/. p. 653). In P 
the promises to the patriarchs, unlike those of J, are /:mzted to 
Israel itself (see above, p. 19; and add Ex, 6, 4. 6-7). The 
substance of these promises is the future growth and glory 
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(“kings shall come out of thee”) of the Abrahamic clan; the 
establishment of a covenant with its members, implying a special 
relation between them and God (Gen. 17, 7°. Ex. 6, 7%), and 
the confirmation of the land of Canaan as their possession. The 
Israelitish theocracy is the writer’s ideal; and the culminating 
promise is that in Ex. 29, 43-46, declaring the adding presence 
of God with Fis people Israel. 

The literary style of P is strongly marked. If JE—and espe- 
cially J—be free, flowing, and picturesque, P is stereotyped, 
measured, and prosaic. The narrative, both as a whole and in its 
several parts, 1s articulated systematically ; the beginning and close 
of an enumeration are regularly marked by stated formulz.! The 
descriptions of P are methodical and precise. When they embrace 
details, emphasis? and completeness*® are studied; hence a 
thought is often repeated in slightly different words. There is 
a tendency to describe an object in full each time that it is 
mentioned ;° a direction is followed, as a rule, by an account of 
its execution, usually in the same words. Sometimes the cir- 
cumstantiality leads to diffuseness, as in parts of Nu. r—4 and 
(an extreme case) Nu. 7 (p. 56). Metaphors, similes, &c., are 
eschewed (Nu. 27, 17° is an exception), and there is generally an 
absence of the poetical or dramatic element, which is frequently 
conspicuous in the other historical books of the OT. (including 
J and E). ‘To a greater degree than in any other part of the 
OT. is a preference shown in P for standing formule and expres- 
stons , some of these recur with great frequency, and are apparent 
in a translation. Particularly noticeable is an otherwise uncom- 
mon mode of expression, producing a peculiar rhythm, by which a 
statement is first made in general terms, and then partly repeated, 
for the purpose of receiving closer limitation or definition.’ 


1 Comp. p. II, notes 2 and 3; and add Nu. 1, 20-21. 22-23 &c.; 2, 3-9. 
10-16 &c. ; 10, 14-283 26, 12-14. 15-18 &c. See also p. 127, No. 44. 

ANGen. ws 20:10) 1770, 

3 Notice the precision of definition and description in Gen. 10, 5. 20. 31. 
36, 40; 6, 18..7, 13f. 23, 17. 36) 6.46, 6-7. Ex. 7, To, )Nu. 1 osieomezwcs 

*Comp. p. II, zofe 1; add Gen. 2, 2-3. 23, 17-20. Ex. 12, 18-20, 

5 Comp. Gen. 1, 7 beside 6; 11 beside 10; 8, 18 f. beside 16f. 

*Gen. 1, Of.5 11 f.; 24 £36, 13-20,°7, 13-1633" 6, 10-19); xe oT 
8-10; Nu. 17, 2. 6. 

Gen. 1, 27. 16;°14. 8, 5. 9, 5. 23, 11. 49, 20°=30. Bx. 12; 4.8) 16, TOmgs. 
25, 2. 11, 18.19, 26,, 1.ev.e25, 22. INug2,e. Geto. tO Tle wee ene 
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It seems as though the habits of thought and expression, 
which the author had contracted through his practical acquaint- 
ance with the law, were carried by him into his treatment of 
purely historical subjects. The writer who exhibits the greatest 
stylistic affinities with P, and agrees with him sometimes in the 
use of uncommon expressions, is the priestly prophet Ezekiel. 

The following is a select list of some of the most noticeable 
expressions characteristic of P; many occurring rarely or never 
besides, some only in Ezekiel. The list could readily be 
increased, especially if terms occurring on/y in the laws had 
been added ;1 these, however, have been excluded, as the object 
of the list is rather to show that the 4zstorical sections of P 
exhibit the same literary features as the /ega/ ones, and that the 
same habits of thought and expression pervade both.? Refer- 
ences to Lev. 17—-26 have been included in the list. It will 
be recollected that these chapters do not consist wholly of 
excerpts from H, but comprise elements belonging to P (p. 44). 
H itself also, as was remarked, is related to P, representing like- 
wise priestly usage, though in an earlier phase; so that it is but 
natural that its phraseology should exhibit points of contact with 
that of P. 


1. God, not Jehovah: Gen. 1, 1 and uniformly, except Gen. 17, I. 21, 1%, 
until Ex. 6, 2. 

2, Kind ()1)): Gen. 1, 11. 12 bzs. 21 bis. 24 bis. 25 ter. 6, 20 ter. 7, 14 
quater. Lev. 11, 14. 15. 16. 19 [hence Dt, 14, 13. 14. 15. 18]. 
22 guater. 29. Ez. 47, 10.7 

3. To swarm (yw): Gen. 1, 20. 21. 7, 21. 8, 17. Ex. 7, 28 [hence Ps, 
105, 30], Lev. 11, 20. 41. 42. 43. 46. Ez. 47, 9. 7g. of men: 
Gen: 19/7. Ex. 1, 7.4 


19 46 


1 £.¢, “savour of satisfaction,” ‘‘ fire-sacrifice, statute for ever.” But 
the laws of P, it is worth remarking, are, as a rule, formulated differentiy 
from those of either JE or D (contrast e.g. the 13 DUN, "3D WHI, IN WS 
SEE MUN, occu OL ev. Iy.2, 4, 2. 85 I. 15. 13,2. 29, 38. Nu. 5, 6, 6,2 a7, 
with the Ys °D} of Ex. 21, 7. 14. 20. 26 &c.), and show besides differences of 
terminology, which, however, the reader must be left to note for himself. 

2 Were these expressions comfimed to the legal sections, it might be argued 
that they were the work of the same hand as JE, who, with a change of 
subject, adopted naturally an altered phraseology; but they are found re- 
peatedly in the zarratzve parts of the Hexateuch, where the peculiar 
phraseology cannot be attributed to the special character of the subject (e.g. 
Gen. 6—9. Ex, 6, 2—7, 13. c. 16. Nu. 13—14. 16—17. Josh, 22, 9 ff.). 
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. Swarming things (YAW): Gen. 1, 20. 7, 21. Lev. 5, 2. II, 10. 20 


[hence Dt. 14, 19]. 21. 23. 29. 31. 41. 42. 43. 44. 22, 5.T 


. To be fruitful and multiply (HIN AND): Gen. 1, 22. 28. 8, 17. 9, 1. 7- 


17,20 (cfs 2/and' 6); 28, 3 354: BE 475627) 40> 4. mle Xana eeeeue 
26, 9. Also Jer. 23, 3; and (inverted) 3, 16. Ez. 36, DE 


. For food (AoIN5) : Gen. 1, 29. 30. 6, 21. 9, 3. Ex. 16, 15. Lev. 11, 39. 


28, 6; Bz, 15, 40 0: 21, 374 23,8372 29) San g4n 58 On LOmtz Sonal 
(In Jer. 12, 9 moay5 is an infin.) 


. Generations (nytbyn) : 


(az) In the phrase 7 hese are the generations of . . . (see p. 5 f.). 
(6) Otherwise: Gen. 10, 32. 25, 13. Ex. 6, 16. 19. 28, 10. Nu. I 
(12\times).. 1 Ch. 5, 7. 7, 2.4. 9. 8, 28. 95-0. 34.°20; 31.7 


. MND in the sé. c., in cases where ordinarily AND would be said: Gen. 


Bea Oy 13s) 25. 25007, 245 °S, Bo 11; 1On 25. 2igp 5.825 nen 5 eco 
47, 9. 28. Ex. 6, 16. 18. 20. 38, 25. 27 (thrice). Nu. 2, 9. 16. 24. 
31. 33, 39. So besides only Neh. 5, 11 (prob. corrupt). 2 Ch. 25, 9 


Qri. Est. 1, 4.¢ (Peculiar. P uses AND in such cases only twice, 
Geny 173,17 234.25) 


. To expire (yyy): Gen. 6, 17. 7, 21. 25, 8. 17. 35, 29. 49, 33. Nu. 17, 


12, 13. 20, 3 ds. 29. Josh. 22, 20. (Only besides in poetry: Zech. 
13, 8. Ps. 88, 16. 104, 29. Lam. 1, 19; and 8 times in Job.) + 

With thee (him, &c.) appended to an enumeration: Gen. 6, 18. 7, 7. 
13. 8, 16. 18. 9, 8. 28, 4. 46, 6. 7. Ex. 28, 1. 41. 29, 21 dzs. Lev. 8, 
2., 30. 10; 9: 14. 15 (25,441.54. BY)s Nu.) 1S) 1s 25 7a Onoen 
Similarly after you (thee, &c.) appended to ‘‘seed:’’ Gen. 9, 9. 17, 
7 B85 8s. Qu, 10; 1s; 355325148, 14. EN 28.94 Se NG esp se 

And Noah did (so); according to, &c.: Gen. 6, 22: exactly the same 
form of sentence, Ex. 7, 6. 12, 28. 50. 39, 32%. 40, 16..Nu, 1, 54. 
2, 34.8, 20. FF, 11 [ Heb, 26] chinx,) 30,43: Nuss, 4000,. 5. 

This selfsame day (AIF OYA Dy): Gen. 7, 13. 17, 23. 26. Ex, 12, 
E7141. Sip Lev 23, 04.52%. 255 20. 30). Dtmgee 4s. OShuehannE 
10, 27 (not P: probably the compiler). Ez. 2, 3. 24, 2 dzs. 40, I.f 

After their families (DN*- ominawyd) : Gen. 8, 19. 10, 5. 20. 31. 36, 
4o. Ex. 6, 17. 25. 12, 21.1 Nu. 1 (13 times). 2, 34. 3—4 (15 times). 
II, 10 (JE). 26 (16 times). 29, 12. 33, 54. Josh. 13, 15. 23. 24. 28. 
29.3 WLS WIS 12s ZOMG hs Sy NF INS CesOe TS, MEO. 2b ese 19 
(12) times). 28, (75 334-40 \(Hebx38)SrsSai sro, 21. on Ch5,) 706, 
62. 63 (Heb. 47. 48, from Josh. 21, 33. 38).t 


1 The isolated occurrence of this expression in JE does not make it the less 
characteristic of P. Of course the writer of Ex. 12, 21 was acquainted with 
the word ANDw, and could use it, if he pleased, in combination with 5. It 
is the freguency of the combination which causes it to be characteristic of a 
particular author. For the same reason «és is chrracteristic of St. Mark’s 
style, notwithstanding the fact that the other evangelists employ it occa 
sionally, The same remark holds good of Nos. 12, 15, 17, 22, 38, 41, &c. 
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14. 35 as regards all, with a generalizing force = namely, 7 mcan (Ewald, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


§ 310%): Gen. 9, 10%. 23, 10%. Ex--14, 28 (cf. 9, i5¢m)). 27, 3- 19 
(si vera 1.) 28, 38. 36,-1, Lev. 5,3. 11, 26. 42. 16, 16. 21: 22, 18. 
Nu4, 27./3). 32-5, 9.18, 4. 8.9, Ez: 44, 0. . (Prob; a juristic 
use. Occasionally elsewhere, esp. in Ch.) 

An everlasting covenant: Gen. 9, 16. 17, 7. 13. 19. Ex. 31, 16. Lev. 
Zaeo scl NUTS, 105 250k 3n" > 

Exceedingly (WS) INDI, not the usual phrase): Gen. 17, 2. 6. 20, 
Ere 7 eez.aO,.O. TOW leet 

Substance (2ND1): Gen. 12, 5. 13, 6. 31, 18. 36, 7. 46, 6. Nu. 16, 32 
end. 35,3. Elsewhere (not P): Gen. 14, 11. 12. 16 7s. 21. 15, 143 
and in Ch. Ezr. Dan. (15 times).+ 

To gather (wr —cognate with “‘substance”): Gen. 12, 5. 31, 18 dis. 
36, 6. 46, 6.T 

Soul (WHI) in the sense of person: Gen. 12, 5. 36, 6. 46, 15. 18. 22. 
25. 26. 27. Ex. 1, 5. 12, 4. 16 (RV. maz). 19. 16, 16 (RV. persons). 
Lev. 2, 1 (RV. one). 4, 2. 27. 5, 1. 2; and often in the legal parts of 
Lev. Num. (as-Lev, 17, 12. 22, 11. 27, 2). Nu. 31,28. 35. 40. 46 
(in the account of the war with Midian). Josh. 20, 3. 9 (from Nu, 
35, 11. 15). See also below, No. 25°. A usage not confined to P, 
but much more frequent in P than elsewhere. 

Throughout your (their) generations (an ond) : Gen. 17, 7. 9. 
IO et 2a 4 17, A2e10; 22°.33> 27. 21. 20, 42.30;9. 10.’ 21. 3s 
QiaIouLO. AOS, ICevee ale iOs alls Goi 30. 1Os Oral 7) Tow 2k, 1h gn 225 
Bere Rt A eens Ales 24531 625,6301(225)).  NUnnO; AO.uEOs.5, N55 ik. 
T5292 1235588, L95n235035,-2081 

Sojournings (O31), with Zand: Gen. 17, 8. 28, 4. 36, 7. 37, 1. Ex. 
6, 4. Ez. 20, 38; with days: Gen. 47, 9 dzs. Only besides Ps. 119, 
54; and rather differently 55, 16. Job 18, 19.+ 

Possession (WON): Gen. 17, 8. 23, 4. 9. 20. 36, 43. 47, 11. 48, 4. 49, 
30. 50, 13. Lev. 14, 34. 25, 10-46. 27, 16, 21. 22. 24. 28. Nu. 27, 
Ame 325 ba 22.520n 32835012 25825.) Dtag2, 495) J Osh. -21, 125.30: 
22, 4 (D*). 9. 19 bés. Elsewhere only in Ezekiel (44, 28 é7s. 45, 5. 
627rbis. 8: AGsc1Or1 8 267. ASse20. 216522 :025)\s) Ps.2,. 83) 1 Chaz, 
2850, 25 Neh-s01.) 3), 2 Ch tt, t4; 31, tat 

The cognate verb fo get possessions (JNJ), rather a peculiar word : Gen. 
34, 10. 47, 27. Nu. 32, 30. Josh. 22, 9. 19.f 

Purchase, purchased possesscon (FIpID) + Gen.e17..)di2s.223., 27. 623% 
18. Ex. 12, 44. Lev. 25, 16 d¢s. 51. 27, 22. (Prob. a legal term. 
Only besides Jer. 22, 11. 12. 14. 16.)f 

Peoples (D'DY) in the sense of &z7sfolk (peculiar) : 

(a) That soul (or that man) shall be cut off from his kinsfolk: Gen. 
RTA Ext 30; 334 30. 31,14. Levy, 20. 2125.27) 17,'9, 19,18. 


1 The asterisk indicates that all passages of the Hexateuch in which the 
word or phrase quoted occurs are cited or referred to. 
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33. 
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35: 
36. 
37: 


38. 
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23,29. Nu. 9,:13t. ' (In Levi 17, 4. <0" 18) 20:20, <3: 5.65) 18; 
23, 30. Nu. 15, 30 the noun is szmgu/dar.) 

(4) To be gathered to one’s kinsfolk: Gen. 25, 8. 17. 35, 29. 49, 33+ 
ING 205 24527, 139 31,125) Dtasz eso est 

(c) Lev. 19, 16. 21, 1. 4. 14. 15. Ez. 18, 18: perhaps Jud. 5, 14. 
Hos. 10, 14.f 

Settler or sojourner (AWN): Gen. 23, 4 (hence Ps. 39, 13. 1 Ch. 29, 
15).) Ex12,45. ev.222;10125)'6. 235535. 405.45. 47 bcsNus 35, 
15. Also 1 Ki. 17, I (text doubtful).t 

Getting, acquisition (3p): Gen. 31, 18. 34, 23. 36,6. Lev. 22, 11. 
Josh. 14, 4: cf. Ez. 38, 12 f.; also Pr. 4, 7. Ps. 104, 24. 105, 21.¢ 

Rigour (47D): Ex. 1, 13. 14. Lev. 25, 43. 46. 53. Ez. 34, 4.¢ 

Judgments (OODY [not the usual word]): Ex. 6, 6. 7, 4. 12, 12. Nu. 
33314. zs 5, 10. 15-111, (9. 145) (215616, 1A 1.25 ake oO pae zoos 
14. 19. Pr. 19, 29. 2 Ch. 24, 24.t 

Fathers houses (=families: NYDN MI, or sometimes MYON alone): 
Ex. 6, 14. 25. 12, 3. Nu. 1—4 (often). 17, 2. 3. 6. 26, 2. 31, 26. 32, 
2S. 34,914.930y Iq J OShs 04 oe lO, 5 0.e 21, ls 22) 4s 

Hosts (MINDY) of the Israelites: Ex. 6, 26. 7, 4. 12, 17. 41. 51. Nu. 
T5153) 52) 2g Os 10. LOLS, 24025. 32) 10) 4 Eo 22 coms 
1.* (Dt. 20, 9 differently.) 

Congregation (IY) of the Israelites: Ex. 12, 3. 6. 19. 47. 16, I. 2. 9. 
TO, 229 175°. 34), Ble 35; 1-40 201 38) 25. eLeve 4, 1S FS, Os 3-5. 
BeulO; 0; 17. 10,519, 2024, sta. TOs NU EES, 20 Ocvi Ass ben 2 0G eae 
10.727. 35.630. 10, 2. 32 OCis. VOLO. 21. 227 (eevee TOO) ea eO: 
GILA2 TAG. AOw ELD. 0175 :0.1 7a) LOm OL oe 2O,m Ln OC METS ome 
29. 25, 6. 7. 31, 12. 16. 26. 27. 43 (as well as often in the other 
chapters of Nu. assigned wholly to P). 32, 2. 4. Josh. 9, 15. 18 dzs. 
19. 21. 27. 18,1. 20,61) 0.22, 102) YORT7. FO1(NU. 20; 22).20. 30s 
(Cf. No. 39.) Never in JE or Dt., and rare in the other hist. 
books® Jud. 20, 15 20; 108132 16.07 iv, 5) (= 2:Che 576), 1220. 

Between the two evenings: Ex. 12, 6. 16, 12. 29, 39. 41. 30, 8. Lev. 
23; 5. Nu. 9; 3. 5. IT. 28, 4. 8.t 

In all your dwellings (DINIAWWD b>a): Ex12f-20; 35; 43. Leve 3; 
17. 7; 20, 23, ZeU40 27. St NU=35,029 (ChyEs, 2egF, 10) 200, O.4s 

This ts the thing which Jehovah hath commanded: Ex. 16, 16. 32. 35, 
A. Levs:8; 5. 9) Omt7, 2 oN sOr2e 3050s 

A head (nbsby lit. s&zed7) in enumerations : Ex, 16, 16. 38, 26. Nu. 1, 
2:18. 20,,22) 35 47.0l Chiesuemoant 

To remain over (IY: not the usual word): Ex. 16, 18. 23.26, 12 dis. 
13. Lev. 25, 27. Nu. 3, 46. 48. 49. 

Ruler or prince (Sw), among the Israelites: Ex. 16, 22. 35, 27 
Lev. 4, 22. Nu. 1, 16. 44. cc. 2. 3, and 7 (repeatedly). 4, 46. 10, 4. 
13, 2. 17, 2. 6 (Heb. 17. 21). 25, 14. 18. 34, 18-28. Josh. 22; 14, 
In JE once only, Ex. 22, 27: never in Dt, Jud. Sam.: in Kings 
only 1 Ki. 8, 1, and in a semi-poetical passage, 11, 34. Cf. Gen, 
17, 20. 23, 6. 25, 16. 34, 2. Often in Ez., even of the king. 
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39. Rulers (princes) of (or i) the congregation: Ex. 16, 22. 34, 31. Nu. 4, 
BAL Os 26s teh 3e 3202-8) OS. 9, 85. £S-(Gherg. 21). 22, 20n(cf. 32): 
Cie NUr27,02- 30; 1-8) Osn. 175-451: 

40. Deep rest (WNW): Ex, 16, 23. 31, 15. 35, 2. Lev. 16, 31. 23, 3. 24. 
22.30 045.25, 4. 5.7 

41. According to the command (lit. mouth) of Jehovah (AY7* 9D by): Ex.97, 
We Weve 24,12. Nur 3, 16.°39:551. 45-37-41. 45. 40) 9, 18. 20. 23. 
10, 13. 13, 3. 33, 2» 38. 36, 5. Josh. 15, 13 (Sy). 17, 4 (Sy). 19, 50. 
21, 3 (oN). 22, 9. Very uncommon elsewhere: Dt. 34, 5° (pro- 
bably from P: cf. Nu. 33, 38). 2 Ki. 24, 3. 

42. Half (mynd: not the usual word) : Ex. 30, 13 zs. 15. 23. 38, 26. 
Lev. 6, 13 dis. Nu. 31, 29. 30. 42. 47. Josh. 21, 25 (=1 Ch. 6, 55) 
Only besides 1 Ki. 16, 9. Neh. 8, 3. 1 Ch. 6, 46.4 

43. Sy to trespass and rT) trespass (often combined, and then rendered 


in RV. fo commit a trespass): Lev. 5, 15. 6, 2[ Heb. 5, 21]. 26, 40. 
tie ba On Lor 27, 2, FO Dts 325151. |Ostly 7s 1. 22) 10. 20,022.63 ice 
Bz. 14,2135 05,-O4 173, 20> 18524. 20,927. .30,023.-20.. (Aeword 
belonging to the priestly terminology. Never in Jud., Sam., Kgs., 
or other prophets [except Dan. 9, 7]; and chiefly elsewhere in Ch.) 

44. The methodical form of subscription and superscription: Gen. 10, [5]. 
BO MSOs Lene ssn O1 305 100 20s0 3KrAOn 43540, Oa TS Lon 225 xe 
etn OME Av 10> 10", 0259-8 20, NU iy Ads 420. 33. 37 Ale ASa 7s 
P72 23% 20” &c, 64,335 1. Josh. 13,.23".28. 32°14, 1. 15, 12°) 20; 
16, 8», 18, 20. 28", 19, 8°. 16. 23. 31. 39. 48. 51 [cf. Gen. Io, 30. 
31]. 21, 19. 26. 33. 40. 41-42. (Not a complete enumeration). 

45. For drive P has nearly always Md, very rarely YAW; for /o beget p55 
(Gen. 5, 3-32. 6, 10. 11, 11-27. 17, 20. 25, 19. 48, 6. Lev. 25, 45. 
Nu. 26, 29. 58), not ab (as in the genealogies of J: Gen. 4, 18 ¢er. 
10, 8. 13. 15. 24 bz. 26. 22, 23. 25, 3); for to be hard or to harden 
(of the heart) ptm, Py lit. 7o de or make strong (Ex. 7, 13. 22. 8, 19 
[Heb. 15]. 9, 12. 14, 4. 8. 17), not 133, T!3577 lit. 0 be or make heavy 
(Ex. 7, 14. 8, 15. 32 [Heb. 11. 28]. 9, 7. 34. 10, 1); for lo stone DIT 
(Lev. 20, 2. 27. 24, 14. 16 dzs. 23. Nu. 14, 10. 15, 35. 36: also Dt. 
21, 21. Josh. 7, 25° [?P]*), not bop (Ex. 8, 26 [Heb. 22]. 17, 4. 19, 
13 bs. 21, 28 bis. 29, 32. Dt. 13, 10 [Heb. 11]. 17, 5. 22, 21. 24. 
Josh. 7, 25>*); for so spy TN! (Nu. 13, 2. 16, 17. 21. 25. 32 dis. 
14, 6. 7. 34. 36. 38. 15, 39: also 10, 33 JE. Dt. 1, 33 *), not ba 
MNGi 20 nGe: Wt.) 15 24-ahOsiy 2; Ty 05022... 23 025.70 2075, Tan als 
and for the pron. of 1 ps. sing. ‘JN? (nearly 130 times; 398 once ° 
only Gen. 23, 4: comp. in Ez. 138 138 times, 13) once 36, 28). 


1In Dt., on the contrary, 338 is regularly employed, except (1) 12, 30 
after the verb, according to usual custom (Journ. of Phil. 1882, p. 223) ; (2) 
29, 6 [H. 5] in a stereotyped formula (Ex. 7, 17 a/.); (3) in the Song, 32, 
21. 39; (4) in the passage assigned to P, 32, 49. 52,—8 times in all. 
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The following geographical terms are found only in P: 


46. Kirjath-Arba for Hebron: Gen. 23, 2. 35, 27. Josh. 15, 13. 54. 20, 7. 
21, 11. (The same name is referred to, but not used, in Josh. 14, 
15=Jud. 1, 10 JE: see also Neh. 11, 25). 

47. Machpelah: Gen. 23, 9. 17. 19. 25, 9. 49, 30. 50, 13.T 

48. Laddan-Aram: Gen. 25, 20. 28, 2. 5. 6. 7. 31, 18. 33, 18. 35, 9. 26. 
46, 15.t (48, 7 Paddan alone. J says Aram-naharaim 24, 10, as 
Dt. 23, 4 [[eb. 5]. Jud. 3, 8.) 

49. Zhe Desert of Zin (WY): Nu. 13, 21. 20, 1% 27, 14. 33, 36. 34, 3- 
Wt2 32, 5k. Josh. 15ers che Ze, Nu 345 fe osha toons 

50. The Plains of Afoab (AND NVA): Nu. 22, 1. 26, 3. 63. 31, 12. 335 
48-50. 35, I. 36, 13. Dt. 34, 1. 8. Josh. 13, 32. 

Eleazar the priest, though hot unmentioned in the other sources (Dt. 10, 6. 
Josh. 24, 33), is specially prominent in P, esp. after the death of Aaron (Nu. 
20, 25-28), as Nu. 26, 1 &c. 31, 12 &c. 32, 2. 28. 34, 17. Josh. 14, 1. 17; 4. 
19, 51. 21, 1. The priestly tradition also records incidents in which his son 
Phinehas (Ex. 6, 25) took part: Nu. 25, 7. 11. 31, 6. Josh. 22, 13. 30-32 (in 
JE 24, 333 cf. Jud. 20, 28). 

Under the circumstances, the statement in the Speaker's Comm. i. p. 28%, 
that the peculiarities of the Elohistic phraseology ‘‘are greatly magnified, 
"if they exist at all,” is a surprising one. In point of fact, the style of P (even 
in the historical sections) stands apart, not only from that of J, E, and Dt., 
but also from that which prevails in any part of Jud. Sam. Kings, and has 
substantial resemblances only with that of Ezekiel. 


It remains to consider the date of P. Formerly this was 
assumed tacitly to be the earliest of the Pentateuchal sources ; 
and there are still scholars who assign at least the main stock of 
it to 9-8 cent. B.c. No doubt the fact that in virtue of its syste- 
matic plan and consistent regard to chronology, it constitutes, as 
it were, the groundwork (see p. 9) of the history, into which the 
narratives taken from the other sources are fitted, gave to this 
view a prima facie plausibility. No @ priori reason, however, 
exists why these narratives should not have been drawn up first, 
and their chronological framework have been added to them 
afterwards ; and a comparative study of the intrinsic character of 
P in its relation to these other sources has led the principal 
critics of more recent years to adopt a different view of its origin 
and date. The earlier criticism of the Pent. was mostly literary ; 
and literary criteria, though they enable us to effect the analysis 
of a document into its component parts, do not always afford 
decisive evidence as to the date to which the component parts 
are severally to be assigned. A comparison of P, both in its 
historical and legal sections, (a) with the other Hexateuchal 
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sources, (3) with other parts of the OT., brings to light ficts 
which seem to show that, though the elements which it embodies 
originated themselves, in many cases, at a much earlier age, it 
is itself the latest of the sources of which the Hexateuch is 
composed, and belongs approximately to the period of the 
Babylonian captivity. 

The following, stated briefly, are the principal grounds upon 
which this opinion rests. 

The pre-exilic period shows no indications of the legislation of 
P as being’in operation. Thus the place of sacrifice is in P 
strictly limited; and severe penalties are imposed upon any 
except priests who presume to officiate at the altar. In Jud, 
Sam. sacrifice is frequently offered at spots not consecrated by the 
presence of the Ark, and laymen are repeatedly represented as 
offic'ating,—in both cases without any hint of disapproval on the 
part of the narrator, and without any apparent sense, even on the 
part of men like Samuel and David, that an irregularity was being 
committed. Further, the incidental allusions in books belonging 
to the same time create the impression that the ritual in use 
was simpler than that enjoined in P: in P, for instance, elaborate 
provisions are laid down for the maintenance and safety of the 
Tabernacle, and for the reverent handling of the Ark and other 
sacred vessels; in 1 Sam. the arrangements relating to both are 
evidently much simpler : the establishment at Shiloh (1 Sa. 1—3) 
is clearly not upon the scale implied by the regulations Ex. 
35—40. Nu. 3—4: the Ark is sent for and taken into battle, as a 
matter calling for no comment; when it is restored to Kirjath- 
jearim, instead of the persons authorized by P being summoned 
to take charge of it, it is placed in the house of a native of the 
place, whose son is consecrated by the men of Kirjath-jearim them- 
selves for the purpose of guarding it. In 2 Sa. 6, the narrative 
of the solemn transference of the Ark by David to Zion, the 
priests and Levites, the proper guardians of it according to P 
(Nu. 3, 31. 4, 1-15), are both conspicuous by their absence ; 
David offers sacrifice (as seems evident) with his own hand, and 
certainly performs the solemn priestly (Dt. ro, 8. 21, 53 cf. Nu. 
6, 23-27) function of blessing (2 Sa. 6, 13. 17. 18; cf. 1 Ki. 9, 
25. 8, 55 of Solomon). That many of the distinctive institu- 
tions of P are not alluded to—the Day of Atonement, the Jubile 
year, the Levitical cities, the Sin-offering, the system of sacrifices 

I 
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prescribed for particular days—is of less importance: the writers 
of these books may have found no occasion to mention them. 
But the different tone of feeling, and the different spit which 
animates the narratives of the historical books, cannot be dis- 
guised : both the actors and the narrators in Jud. Sam. move in an 
atmosphere into which the spirit of P has not penetrated. Nor 
do the allusions in the pre-exilic prophets supply the deficiency, 
or imply that the theocratic system of P was in operation. The 
prophets attack formalism and unspiritual service; they there- 
fore show that in their day some importance was attached by the 
priests, and by the people who were guided by them, to ritual 
observances ; but to the institutions specially characteristic of P 
they allude no more distinctly than do the contemporary his- 
torians. 

Nor is the legislation of P presupposed by Deuteronomy. This 
indeed follows almost directly from the contents and character 
of Dt. as described above (pp. 70 f., 77-9). As was there shown, 
Dt., both in its historical and legal sections, is based consistently 
upon JE: language, moreover, is used, not once only, but re- 
peatedly, implying that some of the fundamental institutions of 
P are not in operation. Hada code, as extensive as P is, been 
in force when Dt. was written, it is difficult not to think that 
allusions to it would have been both abundant and distinct, and 
that, in fact, it would have determined the attitude and point of 
view adopted by the writer in a manner which certainly is not 
the case. 

And when P is compared with Dt. in detail, the differences 
tend to show that it is Za¢er than Dt. 


Thus (a) in Dt. the centralization of worship at one sanctuary is evjozned, 
it is insisted on with much emphasis as an end aimed at, but not yet realized: 
in P it is presupposed as already existing. (0) In Dt. any member of the 
tribe of Levi possesses the right to exercise priestly functions, contingent only 
upon his residence at the Central Sanctuary; in P this right is strictly limited 
to the descendants of Aaron. (c)In Dt. the members of the tribe of Levi 
are commended to the charity of the Israelites generally, and only share the 
tithe, at a sacrificial feast, in company with other indigent persons: in P 
definite provision is made for their maintenance (the 48 cities, with their 
suburbs”), and the tithes are formally assigned to the tribe as a specific 
due ; similarly, while in Dt. firstlings are to be consumed at sacrificial feasts, 
in which the Levite is only to have his share among others, in P they are 
reserved solely and explicitly for the priests. In each case the stricter 
limitation is on the side of P. (d) The entire system of feasts and sacrifices 
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is much more complex and precisely defined in P than in Dt. True, the 


plan of Dt. would not naturally include an enumeration of minute details ; 


but the silence of Dt. is nevertheless significant ; and the zvzpresston which a 
reader derives from Dt. is that the liturgical institutions under which the 
author lived were of a simpler character than those prescribed in P. 


It is possible, indeed, that, considered in themselves, some of 
the cases quoted might be regarded as relaxations, sanctioned by 
D, of observances that were originally stricter. But this view lacks 
support in fact. The ritual legislation of JE, which, it is not 
disputed, is earlier than D, is in every respect simpler than that of 
D; and a presumption hence arises, that that of D is similarly 
earlier than the more complex legislation of P. This presump- 
tion is supported by the evidence of the history. The legislation 
of JE is in harmony with, and, in fact, sanctions, the practice 
of the period of the Judges and early Kings, with its relative 
freedom, for instance, as to the place of sacrifice (p. 80) and the 
persons authorized to offer it ;! during which, moreover, a simple 
ritual appears to have prevailed, and the Ark was guarded, till 
it was transferred by Solomon to the Temple, by a small band 
of attendants, in a modest structure, quite in accordance with 
the representation of JE (p. 120, zofe). The legislation of D 
harmonizes with the reforming tendencies of the age in which it 
was promulgated, and sanctions the practice of the age that 
immediately followed: it inculcates a centralized worship, in 
agreement with a movement arising naturally out of the exist- 
ence of the Temple at Jerusalem, strengthened, no donbt, by 
the fall of the Northern kingdom, and enforced practically by 
Josiah ; its attitude towards the high places determines that of 
the compiler of Kings, who wrote in the closing years of the 
monarchy; it contains regulations touching other matters (eg. 
the worship of the “host of heaven ”) which assumed prominence 
at the same time; the revenues and functions of the priests are 
more closely defined than in JE, but the priesthood is still open 
to every member of the tribe of Levi. The legislation of P is 
in harmony with the spirit which shows itself in Ezekiel, and 
sanctions the practice ot the period beginning with the return 
from Babylon; and the principles to which P gives expression 
appear (at a later date), in a still more developed form, as form- 
ing the standard by which the Chronicler consistently judges the 


1 Ex. 20, 24-26, it seems clear, is addressed to the /ay Israelite (cf. 24, 5). 
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earlier history. The position into which the legislation of P 
appears to fall is thus zz¢ermediate between Dt. and the Chronicler. 

But further, P appears, at least in some of its elements, to 
be later than Lzekée/, The arguments are supplied chiefly by 
c. 40—48, where Ez. prescribes the constitution of the restored 
community, and in particular regulates with some minuteness the 
details of the Temple worship. The most important passage is 
44, 6-16. Here the Israelites are rebuked for having admitted 
foreigners, uncircumcised aliens, into the inner Court of the 
Temple to assist the priest when officiating at the altar (vv. 6-8) ; 
and it is laid down that no such foreigners are to perform these 
services for the future (v7. 9)— 

*©10 But the Levites that went far from me, when Israel went astray, which 
went astray from me after their idols; they shail bear their iniquity. 1 And 
they shall be ministers in my sanctuary, having oversight at the gates of the 
house, and ministering in the house; they shall slay the burnt-offering and 
the sacrifice for the people, and they shall stand before them [see p. 78, zofe] 
to minister untothem. . . 8 And they shall not come near unto me, to execute 
the office of priest unto me, nor to come near to any of my holy things, unto 
the things that are most holy: but they shall bear their shame, and their 
abominations which they have committed. 3 Yet will I make them keepers 
of the charge of the house, for all the service thereof, and for all that shall 
be done therein. 1° But the priests the Levites, the sons of Zadok, that kept 
the charge of my sanctuary when the children of Israel went astray from me, 
they shall come near to me to minister unto me; and they shall stand before 
me [see 26.] to offer unto me the fat and the blood, saith the Lord God: 
'6 they shall enter into my sanctuary, and they shall come near to my table, 
to minister un'o me, and they shall keep my charge” (vv. 10-16: cf. 48, 11). 


From this passage it seems to follow incontrovertibly that the 
Levites generally had heretofore (in direct conflict with the pro- 
visions of P) enjoyed priestly rights (v. 13): for the future, how- 
ever, such as had participated in the idolatrous worship of the 
high places are to be deprived of these rights, and condemned 
to perform the menial offices which had hitherto been performed 
by foreigners (vv. 10 f. 14); only those Levites who had been 
faithful in their loyalty to Jehovah, viz. the sons of Zadok, are 
henceforth to retain priestly privileges (v. 15 f.). Had the Levites 
not enjoyed such rights, the prohibition in v. 13 would be super- 
fluous. The supposition that they may have merely usurped 
them is inconsistent with the passage as a whole, which charges 
the Levites, not with usurping rights which they did not possess, 
but with adusing rights which they did possess. If Ez., then, 
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treats the Levites generally as qualified to act as priests, and 
degrades them to a menial rank, without so much as a hint that 
this degradation was but the restoration of a status guo fixed by 
immemorial Mosaic custom, could he have been acquainted with 
the legislation of P?} 


This is the most noteworthy difference between Ez. and P. There are, 
however, other points in which Ez.’s regulations deviate from P’s in a manner 
that is difficult to explain, had the legislation of P, in its entirety, been recog- 
nised by him. In particular, while more complex than those of Dt., the 
provisions of Ez. are frequently simpler than those of P; so that the inference 
that the system of P is a development of that of Ez., as Ez.’s is of that of D, 
naturally suggests itself. Comp. in particular Ez. 46, 13-15. 4-7. 45, 18-20 
(RV. marg.). 21-24. 25. 43, 18-27 with Nu. 28—29. Ex. 29, 1-37. Lev. 16. 
If the rites prescribed in these passages of P had been in operation, and 
were invested with the authority of antiquity, it seems improbable that Ez. 
would have deviated from them as largely as he has done. It is true that, as 
a prophet, his attitude towards the sacrificial system may have been a free 
one; and hence this argument, taken by itself, would not perhaps be a 
decisive one : still, when it is seen to be in harmony with other facts point- 
ing in the same direction, it is not to be lightly ignored, the more so, as Ez. 
plainly attached a value to ceremonial observances, and is thus the less likely 
to have introduced a simplification of established ritual. 


The later date for P, suggested by a comparison of it with JE, D, 
and Ez., is confirmed, as it seems, by the character of the religious 
conceptions which it presents. No doubt all representations of 
the Deity must be anthropomorphic ; but contrast the anthropo- 
morphism of Gen. 2, 4” ff. with that of 1, r—2, 4": in the former, 
Jehovah is brought into close connexion with earth, and sensible 
acts are attributed to Him (above, p. 114): in the latter, His 
transcendence above nature is conspicuous throughout; He 
conducts His work of creation from a distance; there are 
no anthropomorphisms which might be misunderstood in a 
material sense. Contrast, again, the genealogies in JE (Gen. 4) 
with those in P (Gen. 5); does not JE display them in their 
fresher, more original form, while in P they have been reduced 
to bare lists of names, devoid of all imaginative colouring? In 
JE the growth of sin in the line of Cain leads up suitably to the 
narrative of the Flood; in P no explanation is given of the 


1 The suggestion made by Delitesch (Séaden, vi. p. 288) does not really 
mitigate the difficulty ; for the terms of v. 10 do not admit of being res/ricted 
to the descendants of Aaron’s other son Ithamar. Cf. Konig’s work, cited 
on p. 134, ii. p. 325: see also Kautzsch in the Stud. u. Krit. 1890, p. 767 ff. 
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corruption overspreading the earth, and rendering necessary the 
destruction of its inhabitants. In JE the patriarchs are men of 
flesh and blood; the incidents of their history arise naturally 
out of their antecedents, and the character of the circumstances 
in which they are placed. Moreover, in the topics dwelt upon, 
such as the rivalries of Jacob and Esau, and of Laban and 
Jacob, or the connexion of the patriarchs with places famed in 
later days as sanctuaries, the interests of the narrator’s own 
age are reflected: in P we have a skeleton from which such 
touches of life and nature are absent, an outline in which legis- 
lative (Gen. 17), statistical, chronological elements are the sole 
conspicuous feature.1 There is also a tendency to treat the 
history theoretically (p. 120), which is itself the mark of a later 
age. The representations of the patriarchal age seem, moreover, 
not to be so primitive as in JE: the patriarchs, for instance, are 
never represented as building altars or sacrificing; and Noah 
receives permission to slaughter animals for food without any 
reference to sacrifice, notwithstanding the intimate connexion 
subsisting in early times between slaughtering and sacrifice.” 


Dillm. and Kittel seek to explain the contradiction, or silence, of Dt. &c. 
by the hypothesis that P was originally a ‘‘ private document,” representing, 
not the actual practice of the priests, but c/aims raised by them, —an ideal 
theocratic constitution, which they had for the time no means of enforcing, 
and which consequently might well have either remained unknown to pro- 
phetic writers, or not been recognised by them as authoritative. ‘‘It is 
a literary peculiarity of P to represent his ideal as already existing in the 
Mosaic age; hence from his representation of an institution it cannot be 
argued that it actually existed, but only that it was an object of his aims 
and claims” (Kittel, pp. 91-93; Dillm. VD/. pp. 666, 667, 6693 similarly 
Baudissin, Priester(hum, p. 280). But such a conception of P is highly arti- 
ficial; and there is an antecedent improbability in the supposition that a 
system like that of P would be propounded when (as is admitted) there was 


1Tn the earlier historical narratives precise chronological data are scarce; 
in Jud. Sam. Kings they are admitted to belong to the latest element in the 
books, viz. the post- Deuteronomic redaction, 

2 The subject of pp. 129-34 is treated at length by Wellhausen, H7s¢. of 
Israel, chaps. i.—v., vill. (or, more succinctly, in his art. ‘* Pentateuch” in 
the Encycl. Britannica, ed. 9), where, in spite of some questionable assump- 
tions, and exaggerations in detail, many true points are undoubtedly seized. 
See also W. R. Smith, O7/C. ch. xii.; and Konig, Ofendarungsbegriff des 
A775, ii. pp. 321-332, where some of the principal grounds for the opinion 
expressed in the text are concisely and forcibly stated, 
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no hope of its realization, and in an age which shows no acquaintance with 
it,—for Dillm. places it c. 800, between E and J,—and whose most repre- 
sentative men evince very different religious sympathies. 

As regards the distinction between priests and Levites, it is observed 
by Kittel that there are parts of P in which this is not treated as es/ad- 
lished. Thus in the main narrative of Nu. 16—17 (p. 59 f.) there is no sign 
of opposition between priests and Levites ; the tribe is regarded as one; and 
the standpoint is thus that of Dt.: while in the insertions 16, 7°-11. 16-17. 
36-40 (zd.) the distinction, so far from being universally accepted, appears 
as a matter of dispute. (Similarly Baudissin, pp. 34f., 276f.) He further 
argues that there are grounds for supposing that many passages of P (esp. 
Lev. 1—7. 11 —15; parts of Nu. 5—6; and H) where now ‘‘ Aaron” or 
“Aaron and his sons” (implying the clearly-felt distinction of priests and 
Levites) stands, originally there stood ‘‘ the priest” alone (as is actually still 
the case in most of c. 13), The recognition of the distinction in other strata 
of P he reconciles with their earlier date by the same supposition as Dillm., 
viz. that it was not really in force when they were written, but assumed 
by the author to be so, “Sin order to set vividly before his contemporaries 
the ideal which he sought to see realized’”’ (p. 109). 


These arguments are cogent, and combine to make it probable 
that the completed Priests’ Code is the work of the age subsequent 
to Ezekiel. When, however, this is said, it is very far from 
being implied that all the institutions of P are the creation of 
this age. The contradiction of the pre-exilic literature does not 
extend to the whole of the Priests’ Code indiscriminately. The 
Priests’ Code embodies some elements with which the earlier 
literature is in harmony, and which indeed it presupposes: it 
embodies other elements with which the same literature is in 
conflict, and the existence of which it even seems to preclude. 
This double aspect of the Priests’ Code is reconciled by the sup- 
position that the chief ceremonial institutions of Israel are zx their 
origin of great antiquity ; but that the laws respecting them were 
gradually developed and elaborated, and zu the shape in which 
they are formulated in the Priests Code that they belong to the 
exilic or early post-exilic period. In its main stock, the legisla- 
tion of P was thus not (as the critical view of it is sometimes 
represented by its opponents as teaching) “manufactured” by 
the priests during the exile: it is based upon pre-existing 
Temple usage, and exhibits the form which that finally assumed.! 
Hebrew legislation took shape gradually; and the codes of 

1 Even a critic as radical as Stade refers to Lev. 1—7. 11—15. Nu. 5. 6. . 


9. 15. 19, as well as the Law of Holiness, as embodying for the most part 
pre-eailic usage (Gesch. ii. 66): comp. Wellh. Ast. pp. 366, 404. 
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JE (Ex. 20o—23; 34, 10 ff.), Dt., and P represent three successive 
phases of it. 

From this point of view, the allusions to priestly usage in the 
pre-exilic Jiterature may be consistently explained. They attest 
the existence of certain institutions: they do not attest the exist- 
ence of the particular document (P) in which the regulations 
touching those institutions are now codified. Thus Gen. 8, 21 (J) 
uses the term “savour of satisfaction” (Lev. 1, 9 and often in 
P); Jud. 13,4. 7 alludes to “‘uneléan” food; Jud. 13,75. .7- 
16, 17. Am. 2, 11?. to Nazirites (cf. Nu. 6, 2 ff.); 1-Sa. 2, 28 
speaks of the “fire-sacrifices of Jehovah” (Lev. 1, 9 &c.); 3, 3 
o: the “lamp of God” (Ex. 27, 20); 6, 3 ff. names a “guilt- 
offering ;” 21, 6 the shewbread (Lev. 24, 8f.).1 These passages 
are proof that the institutions in question are ancient in Israel, 
but not that they were observed wth the precise formalities pre- 
scribed in P ; indeed, the manner in which they are referred to 
appears not unfrequently to imply that they were much simpler 
and less systematically organized than is the case in P. 


Other allusions to priestly usage or terminology may be found in Am. 4, 5 
(kev. 2-EI: 7, 12)3 Is. 1,°13 (NIP a “‘convocation,” Lev 23, 2. 3 &e.)3 
erse2) 3 (ev.n22, 10p416).3165528.50,33 yo4 Sn Lev. 59; 16))3930) 2% 
(was Lev. 21, 21. 23; DPM Nu. 16, 5>. 9. 10); 34, 8. 15. 17 (ANT NID 
to ‘‘proclaim liberty,” Lev. 25, 10, but in Jer. of the Sabbatical year, in Lev. 
of the year of Jubile); perhaps also in Am. 2, 7 (p. 46, No. 13), though this 
expression is of a kin] which might have been chosen independently. 

Wliether, however, Jud. 20—21. 1 Sa. 2, 22> (see Ex. 38, 8). r Ki. 8, 
1, 5 are evidence of the early existence of the conceptions of P is doubtful. 
Jud. 20—21 shows in parts the phraseology of P,? but (as will appear when 
these chapters come to be considered) there are independent grounds for con- 
cluding that this narrative is composite, and that the parts in which this 
phraseology appears are of later origin thin the rest. In 1 Sa. 2, 22° it is 
remarkable (a) that the LXX omits this half-verse ; (4) that it disagrees with 
the rest of the narrative, representing the sanctuary as a /ezd, rather than as 


1 There are other similar allusions, e.g. to Burnt- and Peace-offerings, 1 Sa. 
6, 14. 10, 8 &c. 3 the Urim and Thummim, and the Ephod, Dt. 33, 8. 1 Sa. 
14, 3. 41 LXX (see OPS), 28, 6 &c. 

2 20, I. 21, 10, 13. 16 the ‘congregation ” [see p. 126, No. 32]; with the 
verb Snpn) 20, 1 cf. Lev. 8, 4.°Nu. 16, 42 [H. 17, 7], 20, 2. Josh. 18, 1. 
22, 12; 20, 6 mor wy 3 [p. 46, No. 11]; 20, 15. 17. 21, 9+ WPpNNA 
(see Nu. 1, 47. 2, 33. 26, 62 \IPHNA; also 1 Ki. 20, 27); 21, 11 ‘every 
“ male,” as often in P, see (in a similar context) Gen. 34, 25. Nu. 31, 7. 173 
2. 3p 2IWN NYP, 12 797 avd wesw NS Wwe (Nu. 31, 17. 18. 35). 
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a temple” with doors and door-posts (1, 9. 3, 3. 15). Thus ¢wo grounds, 
neither connected with its relation to P, converge in favour of the conclusion 
that this passage is an insertion in the original narrative, of uncertain date. 
In 1 Ki. 8, 1. 51 the terms agreeing with the usage of P are isolated in Kings, 
and ometled tn the LXX (comp. below, p. 181 f.). 


It is admitted by Dillm. (p. 667) that the passages alleged to 
show the “ferary use of P in pre-exilic times are insufficient: 
either the resemblance is too slight to establish the use of P, or 
the origin of the passages adduced is doubtful. 


Thus Hos. 12, 4>[IHeb. 5°] is not evidence of the use of Gen. 35, 9-13. 
15; the terms of the reference are satisfied by the narrative of J, of which an 
extract is still preserved in Gen. 35, 14,—a view which is the more probable, 
as Hos. 12, 3-4%. 12°[H. 4-5%. 13°] is admitted to be based upon JE, see 
Gen. 25, 26. 32, 28 [H. 29]. 27, 43 [in 27, 46—28, 9 P Jacob does not 
take flight), 29, 20. 30: Hos. 12, 12% [H. 13%] the “‘field” of Aram is 
supposed to be a variation of ‘‘ Paddaz-Aram,” which is peculiar to P (see 
p- 128, No. 48); but there is no substantial ground for this hypothesis, and 
the fact just mentioned that in P Jacob does not fee from Esau is against it : 
Am. 7, 4 and Gen. 7, 11 the ‘‘great-deep,” Jer. 4, 23 and Gen. 1, 2 
ii 37N (cf. Is. 34, 11), Jer. 23, 3 and Gen. 1, 22 &c. ‘‘be fruitful and 
multiply,” may have been phrases in current use, but not necessarily derived 
from the passages of P. (A few other similar instances exist. ) 


In Dt. the following parallels may be noted :— 

5,15. Ex. 31, 16 (Mwy, lit. do, of observing the Sabbath t).—12, 23%. Lev. 
17, 11. 14.—14, 4-20. Lev. 11, 2?-22 (permitted and forlidden animals),— 
16, 8. Ex. 12, 16%.—17, I (cf. 15, 21). Lev. 22, 17-24 (animals offered in 
sacrifice to be without blemish),—18, 1° (‘‘fire-sacrifices,” as 1 Sa. 2, 28).— 
19, 3° (NYT b> now p15). Nu. 35, 6. 11.—19, 12 (the ‘‘ avenger of blood”). 
Nu. 35, 19. 21.—20, 6. 28, 30 (see RV. marg.).—22, 9°. Lev. 19, 19°.—22, 
9” RV. marg. (the same priestly penalty which is found Lev. 6, 18 (H. 11°). 
Ex. 29, 37°. 30, 29”).—22, 11. Lev. 19, 19° (tMYyw).—-23, 23 [H. 24]. Nu. 
30, 13 (J*NDW NWO; also Jer. 17, 16. Ps. 89, 35, but not specially of a 
vow),—24, 8. Lev. 13—14.—25, 16. Lev. 19, 35 ry Mwy; unusual), 


Ot these the most important is 14, 4-20. Here is a long 
passage virtually identical in Dt. and Lev.; and that it is bor- 
rowed by D from P—or at least from a priestly collection ot 
To oth—rather than conversely, appears from certain features of 
style which connect it with P and not with Dt.,? and from 


1 All the congregation of Israel,” ‘‘ gathered together” (nr yj) Nu. 10, 
Suan t4 35.010) 11. 27, 3); ‘“Aeads of the zzbes’- (Nu; 30, 2; cf. 32, 28. 
Josh. 14, 1. 19, 51], ‘‘the princes of the fathers” [p. 126, Nos. 38, 30]. 

2 Esp, $M ind, 14, 13 f. 15 (with the peculiar suffix yma) + NY wiclean, 
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the fact that vv. 7. 9-10. 12%. 20 seem most naturally to be 
abbreviated from Lev. 11, 4-6. 9-12. 137. 21-22 respectively. If 
so, however, one part of P was in existence when Dt. was written ; 
and a presumption at once arises that other parts were in 
existence also. Now, the tenor of Dt. as a whole conflicts with 
the supposition that @// the institutions of the Priests’ Code were in 
force when D wrote; but the list of passages just quoted shows 
that some were, and that the terminology used in connexion with 
them was known to D. Dt. thus corroborates the conclusions 
drawn from the prophetical and historical books. Institutions 
or usages, such as the distinction of clean and unclean, the 
prohibition to eat with the blood, sacrifices to be without 
blemish, regulations determining the treatment of leprosy, vows, 
the avenger of blood, etc., were ancient in Israel, and as such 
are alluded to in the earlier literature, though the allusions do 
not show that the laws respecting them had yet been codified 
precisely as they now appear in P. 


The following historical passages of Dt. also deserve notice, and will be 
referred to again :—16, 3. Ex. 12, 11 (5M ‘‘haste;” only besides Is. 52, ~ 
12).—26, 6, Ex. 1, 14. 6, 9 (“Shard bondage ;” also 1 Ki. 12, 4. Is. 14, 3).— 
26, 8. Ex. 6, 6 (‘‘outstretched arm”).—27, 9. 29, 13 [H. 12]. Ex. 6,7; 
cf. Lev. 26, 12 (‘to be to you a God” occurs elsewhere in P, but not ‘‘to 
be to me a people”’), 


The same phenomena are repeated in Ezekiel. However 
doubtful it may be whether Ezekiel presupposes the compdeted 
Priests’ Code, it is difficult not to conclude that he presupposes 
parts of it. In particular, his book appears to contain clear 
evidence that he was acquainted with the “ Law of Holiness,” 
Thus, when in c. 4 he resents the command to eat food prepared 
in such a manner as to be unclean; when in c, 18. 20. 22 he lays 
down the principles of a righteous life, or reproaches the nation 
or Jerusalem with its sin; when in c. 44 he prescribes laws 
regulating the life of the priests in the restored community,—in 
each instance he expresses himself in terms agreeing with the 
Law of Holiness in such a manner as only to be reasonably 
explained by the supposition that it formed a body of precepts 
with which he was familiar, and which he regarded as an 
also, in vv. IO. I9 seems to be substituted for the more technical yrw 


abomination of Lev. 11, 10,20, Kuenen, § 14, 5, argues that Lev. 11, 4-6 &c. 
expands Dt. 14, but allows that the latter was derived from a priestly source. 
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authoritative basis of moral and religious life. Let the following 
passages be compared :—1 


4, 14*. Lev. 11, 44>.—4, 14°. Lev. 22, 8.—6, 9, cf. Nu. 15, 39 (‘‘heart 
and eyes,” ‘‘go a whoring”’).—14, 4. 7°. Lev. 17, 3. 8. 10 (see p. 45, No. 
4).—14, 8 (see 7b. Nos. 5, 6 [with 3p, which Ez. does not use in this 
sense, altered to 7\M1D]).—18, 6”. 11. 15. Lev. 18, 20. 19.—18, 7% 12% 16%. 
18", Lev. 19, 33. 25, 14>. 17°20. Lev. 19, 13 (‘spoil by violence”).—18, 
8. 13%. Ley.-25, 37.—18, 8°. 24.26, Lev. 19,-15. 35 (yy iniquily: cf. Ez. 
3, 20. 28, 18. 33, 13. 15. 18: rare elsewhere).—18, 9%. 17. Lev. 18, 3. 26, 
3-—18, 13”. 33, 5. Lev. 20, 9. IL. 12. 13. 16. 27+ (the concise phrase of 
Lev. amplified in Ez. by the addition of 7'n').—18, 19>. Lev. 18, 4. 19, 37 
al.—20, 5 (‘‘lifted up my hand” [also wv. 6. 15. 23. 28. 42. 36, 7. 47, 14. 
Nu. 14, 30 (P)], ‘made myself known,” ‘‘I am Jehovah”), Ex. 6, 8. 3. 6.— 
20, 7, cf. Lev. 18, 3.—20, 11. 13. 21. Lev. 18, 5°(‘‘ which if a man do, 
he shall live in them”’),—20, 12. 20. Ex. 31, 13 (nearly the whole verse). 
20, 28°. 42». Ex. 6, 8.—20, 38. Ex. 6, 4 a/. (p. 125, No. 21) 7.—22, 7%. Lev. 
20, 9.—22, 8 (“‘profaned,” ‘‘ my sabbaths,” p. 46, Nos. 13, 14),—22, 9% 
Lev. 19, 16.—9 end (NID; 2. No. 11).—22, 10, cf. Lev. 18, 7. 19.—22, I1. 
Lev. 20, 10. 12. 17.—22, 12. Lev. 25, 37.—22, 26. Lev. 22, 15%, 10, 10.— 
24, 7%. Lev. 17, 13.—33, 25. Lev. 19, 26.—44, 7 (‘‘my bread,” see p. 46, 
No. 18).—44, 20, cf. Lev. 21, 10 (long locks forbidden, but to the chief 
priest only).—44, 21% Lev. 10, 9.—44, 22, cf. Lev. 21, 14 (of the chief 
priest).—44, 23. Lev. 10, 10.—44, 25%. Lev. 21, 1.—44, 25°. Lev. 21, 2°-3 
(abridged in Ez.).—44, 28%. Nu. 18, 20 (‘‘I am their inheritance’’).—44, 
29, Nu. 18, 14.—44, 30%, Nu. 15, 21.—44, 31. Lev. 22, 8.—45, 10. Lev. 
19, 36.7 4 

The following are technical expressions, borrowed (as seems clear) from 
priestly terminology, but not sufficient to prove Ez.’s acquaintance with 
the codified laws in the form in which we now have them: 4, 14° Swap 
‘abomination ” [used technically of stale sacrificial flesh] (Lev. 7, 18. 19, 7. Is. 
65, 4f).—8, 10 pp ‘‘abomination” [used technically of forbidden animals] 
(Lev. 7, 21. 11, 10-13. 20f. 23. 41f. Is. 66, 17T).—14, 7 ‘“‘separateth him- 
self” (Lev. 22, 2).—14, 10. 44, 10, 12> ‘‘bear their iniquity” (p. 46, No. 
20°).—14, 13°. Lev. 5, 15 (form of sentence ; and by by, p- 127, No. 43).— 
16, 40. 23, 47 DID for fo stone (p. 127, No. 45).—21, 23 [H. 28]. 29, 16 
‘¢bringeth iniquity to remembrance” (Nu. 5, 15).—36, 25, cf. Nu. 19, 13.— 
40, 45. 46. 44, 14 ‘“‘keep the charge of” (Nu. 18, 4. 5).—46, 7 ‘‘as his 
hand shall attain unto” (Lev. 5, 11. 14, 21 f. 30-32. 25, 26. 47. 49. 27, 8 
Nu. 6, 21).—47, 9%. Gen. 1, 21. Lev. 11, 46; and Nos. 2, 12, 14, 25¢, 28, 
and perhaps 6, 22, 34, in the list, p. 123 ff. 


1 The passages, both here and in other similar instances, would have been 
transcribed in full, had not the exigencies of space forbidden it. 

2 But expressions such as I, 9 (cf. Ex. 26, 3). 27° (cf. Nu. 9, 15). 28° (Gen. 
9, 14). 8, 17 (Gen. 6, 11). 10, 2 (Ley. 16, 12). 24, 17 (Lev. 13, 45: see Mic. 
3, 7). 24, 23 (Ex. 12, 11), &c. appear to arise out of the narrative in which 
they occur, and are not necessarily reminiscences of the passages cited. 
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The parallels with Lev. 26, 3 ff. are peculiarly numerous and 
striking, including several expressions not occurring elsewhere in 
the Old Testament :— 


Ez. 4, 16. 5, 16. 14, 13 (‘‘ break the staff of bread”): Lev. 26, 26. 

4, 16 (‘‘ bread by weight”’) : zd. 

4, 17. 24, 23, cf. 33, 10 (‘‘ pine away in their iniquities”’): v. 39. 

5, 2. 12. 12, 14 (“‘scatter... draw out a sword after them”): v. 33. 

5, 6. 20, 16 (‘‘rejected my judgments”’): w. 43. 

5, 6. 7 ad. [see p. 46, No. 7] (‘walk in my statutes”): v. 3. 

5) 8212050. E45 22:1 4c 22,590.28 25) cia 38) 235 30s) 27 belore 
the eyes of the nations ;” 20, 14. 22 ‘‘ brought out”): v. 45. 

5) 17. 14, 15 (‘send upon you... beasts... and they will 
bereave thee”’): v. 22. 

5, 17. 6, 3. 11, 8. 14, 17. 29, 8 (‘‘and I will bring a sword upon 
you”): v, 25. (Not a phrase used by other prophets.) 

6, 4. 6 (‘‘your sun-images”’): v. 30. é 

6, 5 (‘‘lay the carcases . . . before their idols fovoyoa]”): V. 30. 

Ir, 20° (‘‘walk in my statutes, and keep my ordinances, and do 
them”’): 7 3. 

11, 20° (‘‘they shall be to me a people, and I will be to them a 
God’ )sviar2i(atsouiex10.07)) 

13, 10. 36, 3 (jPYD) jy’ “‘decause and by the cause that”... @ 
peculiar phrase, not found elsewhere) : v. 43. 

16, 60. 62" (‘‘remember,” ‘‘ establish my covenant”): vv. 42. 45. 9°. 

24, 21. 30, 6. 18. 33, 28, cf. 7, 24 (‘* pride of your power”): v. I9. 

34, 25 (‘Sand I will cause evil beasts to cease out of the land”): vw. 6. 

34, 26 (‘the shower . . . in its season”): vw. 4. 

34, 27° (‘‘and the tree of the field shall yield its fruit, and the earth 
shall yield her increase’’) : 7d. cf. 20°. 

34, 27” (‘‘when I shall have broken the bars of their yoke”) : v. 13. 

34, 28>. 39, 26° (‘‘they shall dwell securely, none making them 
afraid”): vv. 5>-6°. 

36, 9-10 (‘Sand I will turn unto you, and multiply,” &c.): v. 9. 

37, 26” (‘and I will set my sanctuary in the midst of them”’): v. II. 

39, 27 (‘‘their enemies’ lands”): vz. 36. 39, cf. 34. 41. 44. 

Cf. 5, 7. 8 11, 12 (‘‘nations that are round about you”): 25, 44. 


These phraseological resemblances between Ez. and H (the 
number of which is not quite exhausted) are, in truth, evidence 
of a wider and more general fact, viz. the fundamental identity 
of interest and point of view which shows itself in Ez. and the 
“Law of Holiness.” Both breathe the same spirit; both are 
actuated largely by the same principles, and aim at realizing the 
same ends. ‘Thus both evince a special regard for the “ sanctu- 
ary (Ley. 19,.30: 20,3. 215 2 e:20.020;0 owl cou ee ome 
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38 f. 25, 3. 43, 7 ff), and prescribe rules to guard it against pro- 
fanation ; both allude similarly to Israel’s idolatry in Agypt (Lev. 
18, 3. Ez. 20, 7 ff.), and to the “abominations” of which Israel 
has since been guilty; both emphasize the duty of observing 
the Sabbath ; both attach a high value to ceremonial cleanness, 
especially on the part of the priests; both lay stress on abstaining 
from blood, and from food improperly killed (Apqwy abay); and 
both further insist on the same moral virtues, as reverence to 
parents, just judgment, commercial honesty, and denounce usury 
and slander (Ez. 18, 6 ff., 22, 7 ff., with the parallels). 

The similarities between Ez. and the Law of Holiness, esp. 
Lev. 26, 3 ff., are so great that it has been held by some critics 
that the prophet himself was the author, or, at least, the redactor 
of this collection of laws.? But there are differences, as well as 
resemblances, between Ez. and H, of which this hypothesis gives 
no sufficient explanation; and from the time when it was first 
propounded there have always been critics who opposed _it.? 
Noldeke pointed to stylistic differences ;* Klostermann, compar- 
ing in greater detail Ez. and H, showed further that the prophet 
seemed everywhere to be expanding or emphasizing a simpler 
original ;> Wellh. and Kuenen appealed to material differences as 
likewise precluding the authorship of Ez. It is thus agreed by 
the best critics that Ez. is not the author, or even the compiler, 
of the Law of Holiness. It may further be taken as granted 
that the laws of H—at least the prmcipal and most characteristic 
laws—are prior to Ez.: the manner in which he takes as his 
standard, or point of departure, laws identical with those of H, 
is admitted to establish this point.® 

1 Comp. Smend, LZzechiel, p. xxv. f. 

2 Graf, Gesch. B. pp. 81-83; Colenso; Kayser; Horst, pp. 69-96. 

3 Noldeke, Untersuchungen, p. 67 ff.; Wellh. 7/7st. 376 ff.; Klostermann, 
in the art. cited p. 43; Smend, Zzechiel, p. xxv. ff., 314 ff.; Delitzsch, Studien, 
p. 617 ff.; Kuenen, Hex, § 15. 10. 

4 Thus in H we never find Ez.’s standing title ‘‘ Lord Jehovah:” in Ez, 
we never find n'y, and only once }*9P (p. 46, No. 11; p. 125, No. 25). 


5 Ez, never uses the phrase ‘‘I am Jehovah” alone : he always says, ‘‘ And 
ye (thou, they) shall know that I am J.,” sometimes adding besides a further. 


clause introduced by ‘‘when .. .5;” or he attaches some epithet, or predi- 
cate, ‘*I am Jehovah your God,” or “‘I Jehovah have spoken.” 

8 Kuen. Hex. p. 287. But the relation of Ez. 44 &c. to H is not quite the 
same throughout; when the two are compared in detail, while in some 


respects Ez. is in advance of H, in others H is in advance of Ez. (74. p. 286). 
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The age of the writer who fitted these laws into their parenetic 
framework is, however, disputed. 26, 3 ff., as seems clear, must 
have been written at a time when Israel had a/ready worshipped 
at “high places” and erected sun-images (v. 30); but beyond 
this it is thought by many to presuppose the exi/e. ‘Not only 
does it (as 18, 25 ff. 20, 22) hold out the threat of banishment 
of the people and desolation of the land, and describe the condi- 
tion of the nation in exile,—which in itself would be possible 
after the end of the Northern kingdom in 722,—but in vv. 
34 f. 43 the neglect of the Sabbatical year down to the period of 
the exile! is implied, ze. the entire history to that date is pre- 
supposed ; the promise of renewed acceptance to favour after 
repentance, v. 40 ff., is, moreover, scarcely in place, if addressed 
to those who are to be warned against transgression of the law 
and the penal consequences which such transgression would 
involve, whereas it is thoroughly appropriate if addressed to those 
who have already, by their disobedience, incurred these conse- 
quences themselves” (Dillm. VD/. p. 645 f.). Wellh. (A/zst. p. 
383 f.), Kuen. (p. 283), Smend, and others, on these grounds, 
assign the compilation of H to the exile; and Dillm., though he 
does not doubt that the nucleus of 26, 3 ff. is earlier, admits that 
it has been enlarged then, especially in v 31 ff. Klost. and 
Del., on the contrary, place it prior to the exile, the former, in 
particular, arguing at some length that the resemblances between 
Ez. and Lev. 26, 3 ff. are of a character that shows Ez. to be 
dependent on Lev. 26, 3 ff., rather than the author of Lev. 26, 
3 ff. on Ezekiel.2 On the whole, while fully admitting the great 
difficulty of determining questions of priority by the mere com- 

2 Or rather, strictly, to the time when the words were written. 

2 It is Ez.’s custom to combine reminiscences from his predecessors (Dt., 
or other prophets) with expressions peculiar to himself; and Klost. seeks to 
show that he deals similarly with Lev. 26, 3 ff. Thus he argues that in 4, 
17 “‘pine away in their iniquity” is a reminiscence from Lev. 26, 39, to 
which Ez. has prefixed his own expression (cf. 30, 7) ‘‘be astonied one with 
another” (comp. 34, 4° with Lev. 25, 43. 46. 53 [‘‘ with force” added]). 
Whether all Klost.’s arguments are cogent may be doubted; nevertheless 
there seem to the writer to be considerations which support the view taken 
in the text. Lev. 26, 3 ff. is in style terse and forcible; Hz. is diffuse : Lev. 
also appears to have the advantage in originality of expression (contrast e.2. 
“the pride of your power” in Lev. 26, 19 and in Ez. 7, 24 (LXX). 24, 21. 


30, 6. 18. 33, 28), and in the connexion of thought (contrast Lev. 26, 4-6. 13 
with Ez. 34, 25-29). 
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parison of parallel passages, the view that gives the priority to 
26, 3 ff. seems to the present writer to be the more probable: 
the certainty of approaching exile (which was unquestionably 
realized by Jeremiah, and no doubt also by his like-minded 
contemporaries) would, not less than the actual exile, form a 
sufficient basis on which to found the promise of restoration (as, 
in fact, it forms such a basis to Jer. himself). But the parenetic 
framework of H, while it may thus be earlier than Ez., is not, 
perhaps, much earlier; for though isolated passages in Lev. 26 
resemble, for instance, passages of Amos or Micah,! the tone of 
the whole is unlike that of any earlier prophet; on the other 
hand, its tone is akin to that of Jeremiah, and still more (even 
apart from the phrases common to both) to that of Ezekiel. The 
language and style are compatible with the same age, even if they 
do not actually favour it.2 The /aws of H date in the main from 
a considerably earlier time; but it seems that they were arranged 
in their present parenetic framework, by an author who was at 
once a priest and a prophet, probably towards the closing years 
of the monarchy. And if H formed still, in Ez.’s day, a separate 
body of law, which was not combined with the rest of the Priests’ 
Code till subsequently, the prophet’s special familiarity with it 
would be at once naturally explained. 

While the majority of the parallels in Ez. are with the excerpts 
of the Law of Holiness embedded in Lev. 17—-26, it will be 
observed that there are others, sometimes remarkable ones, with 
certain other passages of the Pent., especially with Ex. 6, 6-8. 12, 
Rares t. 13-8457 Ley. 10,.0°.) 10-11. 19, 44. NUsarh.3 7-44, 
several of which have been already referred, on sudependent 
grounds (p. 54), to H. ‘The evidence of Ez. thus confirms the 
conclusion stated above, that a considerable body of priestly 
Toroth existed, permeated by the same dominant principles, and 
embracing, not only the continuous extracts preserved in Lev. 
17—26, but also fragments—perhaps not confined to those just 
cited —embedded in other parts of the Pentateuch. And if Ex. 
6, 6-8 be rightly assigned to this collection of laws, it may be 
conjectured that it was prefaced by a short historical introduc- 
tion, setting forth its origin and scope. And some at least of 


1 As v, 59, Am. 9, 13%; vv. 16. 26”, Mic. 6, 14%. 15%, Riehm’s argument 
(Zin. i. p. 202) is tar from conclusive, 
2 Comp. Dillm. ZZ. p. 619. 
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these Zéroth seem clearly to be older than Dt. Not only do 
some of the passages just quoted appear to be presupposed by 
Dt. (p. 138), but the instances in*which the laws of D are 
parallel to those of H (see the table, p. 68 ff.) are most reason- 
ably explained by the suppositioh that both D and the compiler 
of H drew from the same more ancient source, the language 
of which has been, perhaps, least changed in H, while D has 
allowed himself greater freedom of adaptation.! 


The argument of the preceding pages meets by an'icipation—for it was 
completed before the writer had seen either—objections such as those urged 
in the British Quarterly Rev. vol. 79 (1884), p. 115 ff., or by Principal Cave, 
The Inspiration of the OT. p. 263 ff., and places, it is believel, the rela- 
tion of the Priests’ Code to the pre-exilic literature in a just light. An 
unlhiassed comparison of P with this literature shows, nam ly, that there are 
elements of truth do¢h in Dillm.’s view of the origin of P, azd in Wellh.’s. 
The passages appealed to in proof of the existence of the completed Priests’ 
Code under the earlier Kings lack the necessary cogency, on account of the 
gen ral contradiction which the pre-exilic literature opposes to the conclusion 
that the system of P was then in operation, and because the hypothesis that P 
had a ‘‘latert ” existence, as an unrealizable priestly ideal (p. 134), does not 
seem a probable one. On the other hand, as said above, these passages are 
good evidence that the principal institutions of P are not a creation of the 
exilic period, but that they existed in Israel in a more rudimentary form from 
a remote period. It is not so much the institutions in themselves as the 
system with which they are associated, and the principles of which in P they 
are made more distinctly the expression, which seem to bear the marks of a 
more advanced stage of ceremonial observance. 


The consideration of the probable age of the several institu- 
tions of P is an archaeological rather than a literary question, 
and hence does not fall properly within the scope of the present 
volume. A few general remarks may, however, be permitted. 
It cannot be doubted that Moses was the ultimate founder of 
both the national and the religious life of Israel ;? and that he 
provided his people not only with at least the nucleus of a system 
of civil ordinances (such as would, in fact, arise directly out of 
his jndicial functions, as described in Ex. 18), but also (as the 
necessary correlative of the primary truth that Jehovah was the 
God of Israel) with some system of ceremonial observances, 


+ Tt is remarkable that, while clauses from JE are often excerpted in Dt, 
verbatim, in the parallels with H the language is hardly ever identical. 

2 Comp, Wellh, A/zs¢. pp. 434, 438f., endorsed by Kuenen, 7%. 7, 1883, 
p. 199. 
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designed as the expression and concomitant of the religious and 
ethical duties involved in the people’s relation to its national 
God. It is reasonable to suppose that the teaching of Moses on 
these subjects is preserved, in its least modified form, in the 
Decalogue and the “‘ Book of the Covenant” (Ex. 2o—23). It 
is not, however, required by the view treated above as probable 
to conclude that the Mosaic legislation was émted to the subjects 
dealt with in Ex. 20—23: amongst the enactments peculiar to 
Dt.—which tradition, as it seems, ascribed to a later period of 
the legislator’s life—there are many which likewise may well have 
formed part of it. It is further in analogy with ancient custom 
to suppose that some form of przesthood would be established by 
Moses ; that this priesthood would be hereditary; and that the 
priesthood would also inherit from their founder some traditionary 
lore (beyond what is contained in Ex. 20o—23) on matters of 
ceremonial observance. And accordingly we find that JE both 
mentions repeatedly an Ark and “Tent of Meeting” as existing 
in the Mosaic age (Ex. 33, 7-11. Nu. 11, 24 ff. 12, 4 ff. Dt. 31, 
14 ff.), and assigns to Aaron a prominent and, indeed, an official 
position (Ex) 4,4 “Aaron the Levite;” 18, 12; 24, 1. 9); 
further, that in Dt. (10, 6”) a hereditary priesthood descended 
from him is expressly recognised ; and also that there are early 
allusions to the “tribe of Levi” as enjoying priestly privileges 
and exercising priestly functions (Dt. 33, 10. Mic. 3, 113; cf 
Jud. 17, 13). ‘The principles by which the priesthood was to be 
guided were laid down, it may be supposed, in outline by Moses. 
In process of time, however, as national life grew more complex, 
and fresh cases requiring to be dealt with arose, these principles 
would be found no longer to suffice, and their extension would 
become a necessity. Especially in matters of ceremonial observ- 
ance, which would remain naturally within the control of the 
priests, regulations such as those enjoined in Ex. 20, 24-26. 
22, 29-31. 23, 14-19 would not long continue in the same 


1 These functions consisted largely in pronouncing Zérdh, i.e. pointing out 
(77171) what was to be done in sume special case; giving decisions on cases 
submitted to them—determining, ¢.g., whether or not a man was ‘‘ unclean,” 
whether or not he had the leprosy, &c. ; and also imparting authoritative 
moral instruction. See a good note on the term in Kuen, Hex. § 10. 4. In 
civil matters, it is the function which Moses himself is represented as dis- 
charging in Ex. 18 (above, p. 28). 
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rudimentary state; fresh definitions and distinctions would be 
introduced, more precise rules would be prescribed for the 
method of sacrifice, the ritual to be observed by the priests, the 
dues which they were authorized to receive from the people, and 
other similar matters. After the priesthood had acquired, through 
the foundation of Solomon’s Temple, a permanent centre, it is 
probable that the process of development and systematization 
advanced more rapidly than before. And thus the allusions in Dt. 
imply the existence of usages beyond those which fall directly 
within the scope of the book, and belonging specially to the juris- 
diction of the priests (¢.g. 17, 11. 24, 8): Ezekiel, being a priest 
himself, alludes to such usages more distinctly. Although, 
therefore, there are reasons for supposing that the Priests’ Code 
assumed finally the shape in which we have it in the age subse- 
quent to Ez,, it rests ultimately upon an ancient traditional basis ;? 
and many of the institutions prominent in it are recognised, in 
various stages of their growth, by the earlier pre-exilic literature, 
by Dt., and by Ezekiel. The laws of P, even when they included 
later elements, were still referred to Moses,—no doubt because in 
its basis and origin Hebrew legislation was actually derived from 
him, and was only modified gradually.” 

The institution which was among the last to reach a settled 
state, appears to have been the prvzesthood. Till the age of Dt., 
the right of exercising priestly offices must have been enjoyed by 
every member of the tribe of Levi (p. 77, 2. 2); but this right on 
the part of the tribe generally is evidently not incompatible with 
the pre-eminence of a particular family (that of Aaron: cf. Dt. ro, 6), 
which, in the line of Zadok, held the chief rank at the Central 
Sanctuary. After the abolition of the high places by Josiah, how- 
ever, the central priesthood refused to acknowledge the right which 
(according to the law of Dt.) the Levitical priests of the high 
places must have possessed. The action of the central priest- 


1 And indeed (like Dt.) includes some elements evidently archaic. 

2 A similar view of the gradual expansion of the legislation of P from a 
Mosaic nucleus is expressed by Delitzsch, Gewests, p. 26f. Indeed, it is a 
question whether even in form P is throughout perfectly homogeneous. There 
are other parts as well as those including the Law of Holiness, which, when 
examined closely, seem to consist of strata, exhibiting side by side the usage 
of different periods. The stereotyped terminology may (to a certain extent) 
be the characteristic, not of an individual, but of the priestly style generally. 

3 See 2 Ki. 23, 9, where it is said of the disestablished Levitical priests 
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hood was endorsed by Ezekiel (44, 6 ff.): the priesthood, he 
declared, was for the future to be confined to the descendants of 
Zadok ; the priests of the high places (or their descendants) were 
condemned by him to discharge subordinate offices, as menials 
in attendance upon the worshippers. © As it proved, however, the 
event did not altogether accord with Ez.’s declaration; the 
descendants of Ithamar succeeded in maintaining their right to 
officiate as priests by the side of the sons of Zadok (1 Ch. 24, 
4 &c.). But the action of the central priesthood under Josiah, 
and the sanction given to it by Ezekiel, combined, if not to 
create, yet to sharpen and accentuate! the distinction of 
“priests” and ‘ Levites.” It is possible that those parts of P 
which emphasize this distinction (Nu. 1—4 &c.) are of later 
origin than the rest, and date from a time when—probably after 
a struggle on the part of some of the disestablished Levitical 
priests—it was generally accepted. 

The language of P? is not opposed to the date here assigned 


that they ‘came not up to the altar of Jehovah in Jerusalem, but they did 
eat unleavened bread among their brethren,” z.e. they were not deprived of 
the maintenance due to them as priests by the law of Dt. 18, 8, but they were 
not admitted to the exercise of priestly functions. 

1 For it is difficult not to think that among the families permanently con- 
nected with the Temple, which belonged, or were reputed to belong, to the 
priestly tribe, there must have been some whose members failed to maintain 
the right which they technically possessed, and were obliged to be content 
with a menial position ; so that this exclusion of the priests of the hizh places 
from the priesthood probably only emphasized a distinction which already de 
facto existed, and is recognised explicitly in B.c. 536 (Neh. 7, 39. 43 &c.). 

2 See V. Ryssel, De Elohistae Pentateucht Sermone (1878); ¥. Giesebrecht, 
Der Sprachgebrauch des hexateuchischen Elohisten in the ZATW. 1881, 
_ 177-276, with the critique of the latter by the present writer in the Yournal 
of Philology, xi. 201-236; Kuenen, Hex. § 15. 11. The present position of 
the writer is not inconsistent with that adopted as the basis of his critique in 
1882. The aim of that article was not to discuss the general question of 
the date of P, or even to show that the language of P was incompatible with 
a date in or near the exile (see p. 204); its aim was avowedly limited to an 
examination of farticular data which had been alleged, and an inquiry 
whether they had been interpreted correctly (7.). In the philology of the 
article the writer has nothing of consequence to modify or correct. In his 
etymology of AW, p. 205, he was led into error through following Ges, 
too implicitly (see Dillm. ad /oc.); and the discussion of son, p. 209, is 
incomplete (see Kénig, Offend. des AT.’s, ii. 324 1.). Perhaps also (in spite 
of pp. 227, 232) sufficient weight was not given to the remarkable preponder- 
ance of *)8 over 1398 in P, and to P’s resemblance in this respect to Ez. 
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to it. To be sure, Giesebrecht, in his endeavour to demonstrate 
the lateness of P, overshoots the mark, and detects many 
Aramaisms and other signs of lateness in P which do not exist ; 
indeed, in some cases the words alleged by him form part of 
the older laws which P embodies. But it is true (as is admitted 
in the Journal of Phil. p. 232) that there is a residuum of words 
which possess this character, and show affinities with writings 
of the age of Ez. That these are less numerous than might 
perhaps be expected, may be explained partly by the fact that P’s 
phraseology is largely traditional, partly by the fact that the real 
change in Hebrew style does not begin till a later age altogether ; 
many parts of Ez. (eg. c. 20), and even Haggai and Zechariah, 
do not show more substantial signs of lateness than P. The 
change is beginning (c. 450) in the memoirs of Nehemiah and in 
Malachi; but Aramaisms and other marks of lateness (esp. in 
syntax) are only abundant in works written after this date— 
Esther, Chr., Eccl., &c. The phraseology of P, it is natural to 
suppose, is one which had gradually formed; hence it contains 
elements which are no doubt ancient side by side with those 
which were introduced later. The priests of each successive 
generation would adopt, as a matter of course, the technical 
formule, and other stereotyped expressions, which they learnt 
from their seniors, new terms, when they were introduced, being 
accommodated to the old moulds. Hence, no doubt, the simi- 
larity of Ez.’s style to P, even where a definite law is not quoted 
by him: although, from the greater variety of subjects which he 
deals with as a prophet, the vocabulary of P is not sufficient for 
him, he still frequently uses expressions belonging to the priestly 
terminology, with which he was familiar.? 

After the illustrations which have been given above (p. 20, &c.) of the 


grounds upon which the analysis of Exodus and the following books depends, 
the inadequacies of the ‘‘Journal theory” of the Pentateuch, advocated by 


(p. 127, No. 45). But the writer is still of opinion that the formula FyF) 58 
(p- 45, No. 1, cf. 2), in which about half the instances of ‘93; occur, is of early 
origin. And he considers also that there is a larger traditional element in the 
phraseology of P than Giesebrecht’s argument appears to allow for. 

1 The incorrectnesses which appear from time to time in Ez. are due pro- 
bably, partly to the fact that, as a prophet mingling with the people, he was 
exposed to influences from which the priests generally were free, partly to 
errors originating in the transmission of his text. 
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Principal Cave in his work cited (p. 144), will be manifest. This theory fails, 
in a word, ¢o account for the phaenomena which the Pent. presents. Thus (1) 
it offers no explanation of the phraseological variations which Ex. &c. display, 
and which (as the list, p. 123 ff., will have shown) are quite as marked as those 
in Genesis.t If these variations were so distributed as to distinguish con- 
sistently the Zaws on the one hand from the zerratives on the other, the theory 
might possess some plausibility ; the laws, for instance, might be supposed to 
have required naturally a different style from the narrative, or Moses might 
have compiled the one and an amanuensis the other: but, as a fact, the 
variations are wot so distributed; not only do the different groups of laws 
show differences of terminology, but the narratives themselves present she 
same variations of phraseology as im Genesis, some parts having numerous 
features in common with the sections assigned to “‘P” in that book, and 
with the laws contained in Ex. 25 &c., and other parts being marked by an 
entire absence of those features. The Journal theory cannot account for these 
variations 7% the narrative sections of Ex.— Dt. (2) The Journal theory is 
unable to account for the many and cogent indications which the different 
codes in the Pent. contain, that they took shape at different periods of the 
history, or to solve the very great difficulties which both the historical (esp. 
c. I—3. 9—10) and legal parts of Dt. present, if they are regarded as the 
work of the same contemporary writer as Ex.—Nu. (3) The Journal theory 
takes a false view of the Book of Joshua, which is not severed from the 
following books, and connected with the Pentateuch, for the purpose of 
satisfying the exigencies of a theory, but because this view of the book zs 
required by the facts—a simple comparison of it with the Pent. showing, viz. 
that it is really homogeneous with zt, and (especially in the P sections) that it 
differs entirely from Jud. Sam. Kings. But Principal Cave’s treatment of 
the books from Ex. to Josh. is manifestly slight and incomplete. 

In ch. vi. of Principal Cave’s book there are many just observations on the 
theological truths which find expression in the Mosaic law; but it is an 
ienoratio elencht to suppose them to be a refutation of the opinion that 
Hebrew legislation reached its final form by successive stages, except upon 
the assumption that all progress must proceed from purely natural causes, — 
an assumption both unfounded in itself and opposed to the general sense of 
theologians, who speak, for instance, habitually of a ‘‘ progressive revela- 
tion” (so ‘‘ Revelation” and “ Evolution,” p. 251,—though the latter is not a 
very suitable term to use in this connexion, —are not antagonistic except upon 
a similar assumption). Prof. Bissell’s Pextateuch fails to establish the points 
which it was written to prove, partly for the same reason, partly for a different 
one. The author is singularly unable to distinguish between a good argu- 
ment and a bad one. ‘Thus the passages adduced (chiefly in chaps. viii.—x.) 
to prove the existence of the Pent. in the Mosaic age all, upon one ground 
or another (comp. above, p. 137, lines 6-9), fall short of the mark ; and while 
his volume contains many sound and true observations on the deep spiritual 
teaching both of the law and also of other parts of the OT., which may be 
urged with force against the exaggerations and false assumptions which critics 


1 Which Principal Cave accepts as proof of its composite origin (p. 171 ff.). 
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have sometimes allowed themselves to make, he has not shown that this 
teaching must stand or fall with the traditional view of the origin of the Old 
Testament books, or that the critical view of their origin cannot be stated in 
a form free from exaggeration, and entirely compatible with the reality of the 
supernatural enlightenment vouchsafed to the ancient people of God. (For 
some useful reflexions on the Pent. as a channel of revelation, from a point 
of view at once critical and religious, see Riehm’s £72722. §§ 28, 29.) 

Dr. Kay’s Crisis Hupfeldiana (1865), from the tone in which it is written, 
sometimes produces, upon readers who have no independent knowledge of 
the subject, the impression that its author has successfully refuted all the 
arguments upon which critics rely. This, however, is by no means the case. 
In the first place, it touches but a part of a large subject ; and, secondly, in 
the part which it does touch, it is essentially a criticism of de¢ai/s and side 
issues. In this criticism, the author, who was a sound Hebrew scholar, is 
very often right, and convicts Colenso (against whom it is primarily directed) 
of some error, or inconclusive argument; but he fails to show that these 
faults vitiate essentially the main conclusions which critics have reached. 


THE PRIESTS CODE. 


Genesis I, I—2, 4°. 5, I-28. 30-32. 6, 9-22. 7, 6. 7-9 (in parts). IY. 13-163. 
18-21, 24. 8, I-2*. 3°-5. 13%. 14-19. 9, I-17. 28-29. 10, I-7. 20. 22-23. 31- 
32. 11, 10-27. 31-32. 12, 40-5. 4356. 11-12%, 16, 1%. 3. 15-16. c. 17. 19, 20. 
2t, 1, 2-5. c. 23. 25, 7-I11%. 12+17. 19-20. 26°. 26, 34-35. 27, 46—28, 9. 20, 
24. 29. 31, 18°. 33, 18%. 34, 1-2% 4. 6. 8-10, 13-18. 20-24, 25 (partly). 27- 
29. 35, 9-13. 15. 22°-29. c. 36.1 37, 1-2%. 41, 46. 46, 6-27. 47, 5-6%(LXX). 
7-11. 27°-28. 48, 3-6. 7? 49, 1%. 285-33. 50, 12-13. 

Exodus I, 1-7. 13-14, 23°-25.6, 2—7, 13. 19-208. 21°-22, 8, 5-7. 15-19. 
9, 8-12. 12, I-20, 28. 379. 40-51. 13, I-2. 20. 14, I=-4. 8-9. 15-18. 21%, 
21°23. 26-274, 289. 29. 16, 1-3. 6-24. 31-36. 17, 1% 19, I-2% 24, 15-18, 
25, I—31, 18%. 34, 29-35. c. 35—40. 

Leviticus c. I—16. (c. 17—26). c. 27. 

Numbers 1, I—10, 28. 13, I-17%. 21. 25-26° (to Param). 32°. 14, 1-2.) 5-7. 
10. 26-38.! c. 15. 16, 1°, 2°-7%. (7-11). (16-17). 18-24. 27%. 32°. 35. (36-40). 
41-50. c. 17—19. 20, I* (to month). 2. 3%. 6. 12-13. 22-29. 21, 4° (to Hor), 
10-11. 22, I. 25, 6-18. c. 26—31. 32, 18-19. 28-32.? c. 33—36. 

Deuteronomy 32, 48-52. 34, 1°. 8-9. 

Joshua 4, 13. 19. 5, 10-12. 7, I. 9, 15%. 17-21. 13, 15-32. 14, 1-5. 15, I-13. 
28-44. 48-62. 16, 4-8. 17, 1%. (1°-2). 3-4. 7. 9%, 9°-10% 18, I. 11-28, 
19, 1-8. 10-46. 48. 51. 20, 1-3 (except ‘and unawares’). 6* (to judgment). 
7-9 (cf. LXX]. 21, 1-42 (22, 9-34). 


1 In the main. 2 With traces in 32, I-17. 20-27. 


CHAPLERstthL 
JUDGES, SAMUEL, AND KINGS. 


§ 1. THE Book or JUDGES. 


LITERATURE.—G. L. Studer, Das Buch der Richter, 1842; E. Bertheau 
(in the Kurzgef. Exeg. Handb.), ed. 2, 1883; Keil in Josua, Richter u. 
Ruth (ed. 2), 1874; Wellhausen in Bleek’s Z£zn/. (1878) pp. 181-205 [= 
Comp. 213-238]; Hist. pp. 228-245; A. van Doorninck, Bijdrage tot de 
tekst-kretiek van Richt, i.-xvi. (1879); C. Budde, ZATW. 1887, p. 93 ff., 
1888, p. 148 (on I, I—2, 5), 1888, p. 285 ff. (onc. 17—21). (Thesubstance 
of the following pages appeared in the Jewish Quarterly Revicw, April 18809.) 


Tue Book of Judges derives its name from the heroes whose 
exploits form the subject of its central and principal part (2, 6-— 
c. 16). It consists of three well-defined portions: (1) an intro- 
duction 1, 1—2, 5, presenting a view of the condition of the 
country at the time when the period of the Judges begins; (2) 
the history of the Judges, 2, 6—c. 16; (3) an appendix, c. 17—21, 
describing in some detail two incidents belonging to the period, 
viz. the migration of a part of the tribe of Dan to the north, c. 
17—18, and the war of the Israelites against Benjamin, arising 
out of the outrage of Gibeah, c. 19g—21. 

The Judges whose exploits the book records are 13 in number, 
or, if Abimelech (who is not termed a judge) be not reckoned, 
12, viz: Othniel (3, 7-11); Ehud (3, 12-30); Shamgar (3, 31); 
Barak [Deborah] (c. 4—5); Gideon (6, 1—8, 32); Abimelech 
(8, 33—9, 57); Tola (10, 1-2); Jair (10, 3-5); Jephthah (10, 
6—12, 7); Ibzan (12, 8-10); Elon (12, 11-12); Abdon (12, 
13-15); Samson (c. 13—16). Shamgar, Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon, 
Abdon, whose exploits are told only summarily, are sometimes 
called the “minor” Judges. According to the chronology of the 
book itself, the period of the Judges embraced 4r1o years; 


thus :;-— 
I51 
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3, 8 Israel serves Chushan-Rishathaim 8 years. 
3, I1 Deliverance by Othniel: the land rests 40 ,, 
3, 14 Israel serves Eglon er 
3, 30 Deliverance by Ehud: the land rests SOs; 
4, 3 Oppression by Jabin DO Maes 
5, 31 Deliverance by Deborah: the land rests 40 ,, 
6, 1 Oppression by Midian Y fe es 
8, 28 Deliverance by Gideon: the land rests 40 ,, 
9, 22 Abimelech reigns over Israelh Bes 
10, 2 Tola judges Israel Fag oR 
10, 3 Jair judges Israel 22mess 
to, 8 Oppression by Ammon To's; 
42, 7 Jephthah jndges Israel OP 35 
12, 9 Ibzan judges Israel ’ 
12, 11 Elon judges Israel TOmuss 
12, 14 Abdon judges Israel 3 as 
13, 1 Oppression by Philistines 40% S55 
15, 20=16, 33 Samson judges Israel BO iss 
Total, 410 years, 


This total, however, appears to be too high; and it is at any 
rate inconsistent with 1 Ki. 6, 1, which assigns 480 years! to the 
period from the exodus to the 4th year of Solomon, whereas, if 
the Judges be reckoned at 41o years, this period, which must 
embrace in addition the 40 years of the wilderness, 7 years of 
the conquest (p. 96), 20 years of Samuel (1 Sa. 7, 2), 20 (?) years 
of Saul, 40 years of David, and 4 of Solomon, would extend (at 
the least) to 541 years. Many attempts have been made to 
reduce the chronology of the Judges, by the assumption, for 
instance, that some of the periods named in it are synchronous, 
or the figures meant to be treated as round ones (especially 40 
and 80=40x 2);? but it must be admitted (with Bertheau, pp. 
xy. xvii.) that no certain results can be reached by the use of 
such methods, and that, as matters stand, an exact chronology 
of the period is unattainable. 

The three parts of which the Book of Judges consists differ 
considerably in structure and character, and must be considered 
separately, 

I. 1, 1—2, 5. This section of the book consists of fragments 


1 Though this is open to the suspicion of having been reached artificially 
(=40< 12). 

2 Comp. Bertheau, pp. xii.-xvii. ; Wellh. Z/zst. p. 229 f.3 Comp. p. 356; 
Kuenen, Onderzock, i. 2 (1887), § 18. 4, 6, 7. 
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of an old account of the conquest of Canaan—not by united 
Israel under the leadership of Joshua, but—by the individual 
efforts of the separate tribes. The fragments, however, narrate 
the positive successes of Judah and Simeon (1, 1-20) and the 
** House of Joseph” (1, 22-26) only. There follows a series of 
notices describing how particular tribes, viz. Manasseh, Ephraim, 
Zebulun, Asher, Naphtali, and Dan, failed to dispossess the 
native inhabitants. By the opening words: “And it came to 
pass after the death of Joshua,” the section is attached to the 
Book of Joshua, and the events narrated in it are assigned to the 
period after the close of that book. But it has long been sus- 
pected that these words are, in fact, merely a redactional addi- 
tion, and that the account is, in reality, pavadle/, at least in part, 
with the narrative in Joshua, and not a continuation of it. The 
Book of Joshua (as we now have it) describes how the whole 
land was subdued by the Israelites, and taken possession of by 
the individual tribes (see eg. 21, 43-45. 23, 1: both D?). In 
Jud. 1 the Israelites are still at Gilgal (2, 1), or close by at 
Jericho (1, 16); and hence the tribes ‘go up” (ze from the 
Jordan Valley to the high ground of Central Palestine), as at the 
beginning of the Book of Joshua (5, 9), Judah first, to conquer 
their respective territories (1, 1. 2. 3). 

As was remarked above (p. 108), these notices display a strong 
similarity of style, and in some cases even verbal identity, with a 
series of passages, somewhat loosely attached to the context, 
preserved in the older strata of the Book of Joshua, Thus Jud. 
1, 21 (the Benjaminites’ failure to conquer Jerusalem) agrees 
almost precisely with Josh. 15, 63, the only material difference 
being that the failure is there laid to the charge, not of Benjamin, 
but of Judah; 1, 20°. 10°—15 agrees in the main with Josh. 15, 
14-19; 1, 27-28 with Josh. 17, 12-13; 1, 29 with Josh. 16, 
10. Most of the verbal differences are due simply to the different 
relations which the fragments hold in the two books to the 
contiguous narrative. Josh. 17, 14-18 (complaint of the “ House 
of Joseph”) and 19, 47 (Dan) are very similar in representation 
(implying the separate action taken by individual tribes) and in 
phraseology.? It can hardly be doubted that both Jud. 1 and 


1 Comp. the Speaker's Comm. ii. p. 123 f. 
2 Notice “‘ House of Joseph” (unusual), Josh. 17, 17. Jud. 1, 22. 23. 25 3 
“ daughters” for dependent towns, Josh. 17, 11. 16. Jud, 1, 27; “‘ would 
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these notices in Joshua are excerpts from what was once a detailed 
survey of the conquest of Canaan: of these excerpts some have 
been fitted in with the narrative of Joshua, others have been 
combined in Jud. 1 so as to form, with the addition of the open- 
ing words, After the death of Joshua, an introduction to the period 
of the Judges. The survey is incomplete; but the parts which 
remain may have stood once somewhat in the following order: 
a. (Judah) Jud. 1, 1 (from “‘and the children of Israel asked ”)— 
#19. Josh. 15, 63 (cf. Jud. ¥, 21). Jud. 1, 202 Josh 15, a4="9 
(cf. 14, 13. 15. Jud. 1, ro-15). Jud. 1, 16-18. 36;1 &. (Joseph) 
Jud. 1, 22-26. Josh. 17, 14-18; ¢ (the ill-success of different 
tribes) Josh. 13, 13. Jud. 1, 27-28 (=Josh. 17, 12 [the names 
of the towns are stated in vw 11 and so not repeated]|-13). 29 
(Josh. 16, 10). 30-33. 34. Josh. 19, 47 [see QPB?.] Jud. 1, 35.2 

II. 2, 6—c. 16. This, the central and principal part of the 
book, comprising the history of the Judges properly so called, 
consists essentially of a series of older narratives, fitted into a 
framework by a later editor, or redactor, and provided by him, 
where necessary, with introductory and concluding remarks. 
This editor, or redactor, is imbued strongly with the spirit of 
Deuteronomy. His additions exhibit a phraseology and colour- 
ing different from that of the rest of the book ; all contain the 
same recurring expressions, and many are cast in the same type 
or form of words, so that they are recognizable without difficulty. 
Thus the history of each of the six greater Judges is fitted into 
a framework as follows—the details vary slightly, but the general 
resemblance is unmistakable: 3, 7-11 (Othniel) “And the 
children of Israel did that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah, 
.,. and the anger of Jehovah was kindled against Israel, 
and He sold them into the hand of Chushan-rishathaim, .. . 
and they served Chushan-rishathaim eight years; ... and the 
children of Israel cried unto Jehovah, and He raised up unto 
them a saviour,... and the land had rest forty years.” 3, 
12-30 (Ehud) “ And the children of Israel again did that which 
was evil in the sight of Jehovah, and Jehovah strengthened Eglon 
king of Moab against Israel, . . . and they served Eglon eighteen 


dwell,” Josh, r7, 12. Jud. 1, 27. 35; the ‘‘chariots of iron,” Josh. 17, 16. 
Jud, 1, 19. 
1 Where Amorites is probably an error for Zdomites (on 1, 16 see OPB?.), 
2 Comp. Budde, p. 94 ff.; Kittel, Gesch. p. 239 ff. (on 1, 8, p. 241, 2. 8). 
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years; and the children of Israel cried unto Jehovah, and 
Jehovah raised up to them a saviour; . . . and Moab was sub- 
dued, . . . and the land had rest forty years.” The scheme is 
similar in the case of Barak (4,1—5, 31), Gideon (6, 1-7; 8, 28), 
Jephthah (10, 6. 7. 10; 11, 33°; 12, 7), Samson (13, 1; 15, 20 
[twenty years]. 16, 31 evd). In all we have the same succession 
of apostasy, subjugation, the cry for help, deliverance, described 
often in the same, always in similar, phraseology. Let the reader 
notice how frequently at or near the deginning and close of the 
narrative of each of the greater Judges the following expressions 
occur: did that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah, sold or 
delivered them into the hand of .. ., cried unto Jehovah, subdued, 
ana thedland Had vest id). (3, 75 8, OweBBG By) P2001 5305 4y-Kpede 
Bt2305, 31" 5-057 ..6". 8 285,19, 6..725 0) 115/335-1355 Is 16y 3ene): 
It is evident that in this part of the book a series of independent 
narratives has been taken by the compiler and arranged by him 
in a framework, designed with the purpose of stating the chrono- 
logy of the period, and exhibiting a theory of the occasion and 
nature of the work which the Judges generally were called to 
undertake. In the case of the six minor Judges (Shamgar, Tola, 
Jair, Ibzan, Elon, Abdon) detailed particulars were probably not 
accessible to the compiler ; hence the narratives are much briefer, 
though here also they show much mutual similarity of literary 
form (3, 31; 10, I-2; 3-5; 12, 8-10; II-12}; 13-15). 

To this history of the Judges 2, 6—3, 6 forms an introduction, 
the nature of which must next be examined. Is this introduction 
the work of the compiler also? In parts of it we trace his hand at 
once (2, II. 12. 143 in wv. 16. 18. 19 also notice the expressions 
raised up, saved, oppressed, comparing 3, 9. 15; 4,33; 6, 93 10, 
12. 13; and the general similarity of tone). But the whole 
cannot be his work: for 2, 6-9 is repeated with slight verbal 
differences from Josh. 24, 28. 31. 29. 30 (LXX: 28. 29. 30. 31); 
elsewhere the point of view is different, and the details harmonize 
imperfectly with each other, authorizing the inference that he has 
here incorporated in his work o/der matertals. 


Thus 2, 23 cannot be the original sequel of 2, 20-22; the fact that the 
Canaanites were not delivered ‘‘into the hand of Joshua” (v, 23), cannot be 


i This figure is almost peculiar to the compiler of this book (2, 14. 3, 8. 4, 
2, 10, 7; rather differently in the older narrative 4, 9) and the kindred author 
of 1 Sa. 12 (uv. 9); it is derived probably from Dt. 32, 30 (the Song). 
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a consequence of what happened (z. 21) after Joshua’s death. In 3, 1-3 the 
ground for which the Canaanites were not driven out is that the Israelites 
mig!.t learn the art of war; in 2, 22 and 3, 4 it is that they might be tested 
morally, that it might be seen whether they would adhere to the service of 
Jehovah or not. The list of nations in 3, 3 is scarcely consistent with that in 
3, 5; the nations named in 3, 3 are just those occupying articular districts 
in or near Canaan, the six named in 3, 5 are representative of the ezdlzre 
population of Western Palestine (Ex. 33, 2. Dt. 7, 1 &c.: cf. p. 112, 7.). 


The oldest part of this section is, no doubt, 3, 1-3, describing 
how the Israelites became trained in warfare through the 
inhabitants of particular districts continuing to dwell among or 
near them; and it has been plausibly conjectured that these 
verses formed once the sequel to c. 1 (where the fact of such 
inhabitants being left is described): in this case the expression 
“adi the Canaanites ” (which would be untrue, if taken absolutely) 
receives its natural limitation ; it will be limited to the Canaanites 
named in the context of c. 1, viz. the people of Gezer, Dor, 
Megiddo, Taanach, Beth-Shean, &c. (1, 29-33). Thus 2, 6—3, 
6 as a whole may be analysed as follows :—z2, 6-10 (repeated, 
except v. 10, from Joshua) describes the death of Joshua, and the 
change which in the view of the compiler came over the nation 
in the following generation ; 2, 11-19 states the compiler’s theory 
of the period of the Judges, which he intends to be illustrated by 
the narratives following ; 2, 20-22 deals with a different subject, 
not the nations around Israel as vv. 11-19, but the nations zm 
their midst, who, through the disobedience of the Israelites, after 
Joshua’s death, were still to be left for the purpose of testing 
their moral strength; the sequel of 2, 20-22 is 3, 5—6, stating 
how the Israelites intermarried with the Canaanites, and thus 
failed to endure the test. 3, 1-3 is the older fragment, enumer- 
ating the nations that were instrumental in training Israel in war- 
fare ; when this was incorporated, 2, 23 (attaching loosely and 
imperfectly to 2,22) was prefixed as an introduction, 3, 4 being 
appended, for the purpose of leading back to the general thought 
of 2, 20-22 and its sequel 3, 5-6. It is probable that 3, 1-3 
was originally shorter than it now is, and that it has been some- 
what amplified by the compiler. 


It is not impossible that 10, 6-16, the introduction to the narrative of 
Jephthah, which is much longer than the other introductions, may be the 
expansion of an earlier and briefer narrative (perhaps E: Stade, ZATIW. 
1881, p. 341f.), to which in particular vv. 6. 8 (partly). 10, 13-16 may 
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belong. The particulars in v. 17 f. appear to be simply derived from c. 11, the 
two verses being prefixed here as an introduction, after the notice of the 
Ammonites in 10, 7. 8.1. That the author of c. 11 wrote independently of 
10, 6-18, and could not have had these verses before him, appears from the 
wording of 11, 4, which, as it stands, is evidently the fivs¢ mention of the 
Ammonites, and must have been differently expressed had 10, 6-8 preceded. 


It is possible that the Deuwferonomic compiler (as in view of his 
prevalent thought and tone we may now term him) was not the 
first who arranged together the separate histories of the Judges, 
but that he adopted as the basis of his work a continuous narra- 
tive, which he found ready to his hand. Some of the narratives 
are not adapted to illustrate the theory of the Judges, as ex- 
pounded in 2, 11-19; so, for instance, the accounts of the minor 
Judges (3, 31; 10, 1-5; 12, 8-15), in which no allusion is made 
to the nation’s apostasy, but which, nevertheless, as remarked 
above, are cast mainly in one and the same mould, and the 
narrative of Abimelech in c. 9: a lesson is indeed deduced from 
the history of Abimelech, 9, 24. 56. 57, but not the lesson of 2, 
11-19. It is very possible, therefore, that there was a pre-Deuter- 
onomic collection of histories of Judges, which the Deuteronomic 
compiler set in a new framework, embodying his theory of the 
history of the period. Perhaps one or two of the recurring phrases 
Noted above, such as “subdued” (3, 30, 4,23; S, 283 11, 33), 
which seem to form a more integral part of the narratives proper 
than the rest, may mark the portions due to the pre-Deuteronomic 
compiler. There is also a more noticeable feature of the book 
which may be rightly attributed to him. It is clear that the 
Judges were, in fact, merely local heroes ; they formed temporary 
heads in particular centres, or over particular groups of tribes— - 
Barak in the north of Israel; Gideon in the centre; Jephthah 
on the east of Jordan; Samson in the extreme south - west. 
Nevertheless, the Judges are consistently represented as exer- 
cising jurisdiction over Israel as a whole (3, 10; 4, 43; 9, 223 I0, 
2.3; 12, 8.9; 16, 31; and elsewhere); and this generalization 
of their position and influence is so associated with the individual 
narratives that it must have formed a feature in them before they 
came into the hands of the Deuteronomic compiler: hence, if it 
was not a conception shared in common by the authors of the 


1So in c. 8, the main contents of vv, 33-5 seem derived from c. 9, and 
placed where they now stand, as a link of connexion between c, 8 and c. 9. 
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separate narratives, it must be a trait due to the first compiler of 
this portion of the book. The question, however, whether the 
Deuteronomic compiler had before him a number of separate 
narratives, or a continuous work, is a subordinate one: the 
important distinction is undoubtedly that between the narratives 
generally and the framework in which they are set. 

The parts, then, of 2, 6—c. 16, which either belong wholly to 
the Deuteronomic compiler, or consist of elements which have 
been expanded or largely recast by him, are—z2, 11-23; 3, 4-6; 
7-11 (almost entirely: there are no defaz/s of Othniel’s judgeship 
such as constitute the narratives respecting Ehud, Barak, &c.) ; 
L2-15%, 30°; 4, 1=33 5,31"; 6, 1, 7—103! Bi 27” (probably) 
28”. 33-34. 35 (based on c. 9); 10, 6-16. 17 f. (based on c. 11); 
13, 1; 15, 20; 16, 31°. All these parts are connected together 
by a similarity of tone and phraseology, which stamps them as 
the work of a different hand from that of the author (or authors) 
of the histories of the Judges themselves. 

Ill. C. 17—21. This division of the book differs again in 
character from either of the other two. It consists of two con- 
tinuous narratives, not describing the exploits of any judge, but 
relating two incidents belonging to the same period of history. 
C. 17—18 introduces us to an archaic state of Israelitish life: 
the tribe of Dan (18, 1) is still without a possession in Canaan: 
Micah’s “house of God,” with its instruments of divination, 
“the ephod and the teraphim,” and its owner’s satisfaction at 
securing a Levite as his priest (17, 5-13), are vividly pourtrayed ; 
nor does any disapproval of what Micah had instituted appear to 
be entertained. The narrative as a whole exhibits the particulars 
‘of what is briefly mentioned in one of the notices just referred to, 
Josh. 19, 47, though the latter can scarcely be derived from it 
on account of the different orthography of the name Laish 
(Leshem, or rather, probably, Lésham). ‘The two chapters con- 
tain indications which have led some to suppose that they have 
been formed by the combination of two parallel narratives. But 


1 Assigned by Budde (Z4 7W, 1888, p. 232) to the Hexateuchal narrator 
E. Certainly the phraseology is not throughout that of the Deuteronomic 
compiler, and exhibits affinities with the parts of Josh. which belong to E. 
Notice that in c. 11 the narrator has constructed Jephthah’s message largely 
on the basis of JE’s narrative: thus with vv, 17-22. 26 comp. Nu. 20, 14. 17. 
21, 4. 13. 21-24. 25 (where the agreement is often verbal). 
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the inference is here a questionable one, and it is rejected by 
Kuenen, who will only admit that in two or three places the 
narrative is in disorder or has suffered interpolation.! 

With the second narrative (c. 19—21), on the other hand, the 
case appears to be different. In c. 20, not only does the 
description in parts appear to be in duplicate (as in vv. 36°-46 
by the side of vv. 29-36%) ;? but the account, as we have it, can 
hardly be historical. The figures are incredibly large: Deborah 
(5, 8) places the number of warriors in ex¢ire Israel at not more 
than 40,000; here 400,000 advance against 25,000+ 700 Ben- 
jaminites, and the latter slay of the former on the first day 22,000, 
on the second day 18,000; on these two days not one of the 
25,000+ 700 of the Benjaminites falls, but on the third day 
10,000 Israelites slay 25,100 of them (20, 2.15 RV. marg. 17. 
21. 25. 34. 35). Secondly, whereas in the rest of the book the 
tribes are represented uniformly as acting separately, and only 
combining temporarily and partially, in this narrative Israel is 
represented as entirely centralized, assembling and taking action 
as one man (20, 1. 8. 11: similarly 21, 5. 10. 13. 16), with a 
unanimity which, in fact, was only gained—and even then 
imperfectly—after the establishment of the monarchy. ‘This 
joint action of the “‘congregation” contradicts the notices of all 
except the initial stages in the conquest of Palestine, not less 
than every other picture which we possess of the condition of 
Israel during this period. The motives prompting the people’s 
action, and the manner in which they are collected together, are 
unlike what appears in any other part of either Judges or Samuel : 
elsewhere the people are impelled to action by the initiative of 
an individual leader; here they move, in vast numbers, auto- 
matically ; there is not even mention of the head, who must have 
been needful for the purpose of directing the military operations. 


1 Kuenen, Onderzoek, i. 2 (1887), p. 358f. The ¢wo chronological notes, 
18, 30. 31, for instance, can hardly both be by one hand; and had the 
original narrator desired to state the name of the Levite, he would almost 
certainly have done so where he was first mentioned, 17, 7 ff. V. 30 isa 
notice added by a later hand, intended to supply this deficiency, ‘The ‘‘ day 
of the captivity (properly exz/e) of the land” can only denote the exile of the 
ten tribes in 722 B.C. 

2 Comp. v. 31 and v. 39 (in each 30 Israelites smitten); v. 35 (25,100 
Benjaminites smitten) and vv. 44-46 (18,000 + 5000-}-2000 = 25,000 smitten): 
the whole number of Benjaminites, as stated in v. 15, was but 25,000-+ 700, 
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However keenly the rest of Israel may have felt its indignation 
aroused by the deed of Gibeah, and the readiness of the Ben- 
jaminites to screen the perpetrators (20, 13), the combination 
_ can hardly have taken place on the scale depicted. Nor is there 
any trace either in Judges (5, 14)—if this incident (comp. 20, 271) 
be prior to the time of Deborah—or in Samuel—if it be sub- 
sequent to it—of the tribe of Benjamin having been reduced to 
one-fortieth of its numbers, or in the narrative of 1 Sa. 11 of 
the virtual extermination (21, 10-11) of the population of Jabesh 
Gilead. 

These difficulties attach only to c. zo—21, not to c. 19. The 
conclusion to which they point is this, that c. 2o—21 are of 
homogeneous: parts are decidedly later than c. tg, and exhibit 
the tradition respecting the action of the Israelites against 
Benjamin in the shape which it has assumed in the course of a 
long period of oral transmission. The story of the vengeance 
taken by the Israelites against the guilty tribe offered scope for 
expansion and embellishment, as it was handed on in the mouth 
of the people ; and the literary form in which we have it exhibits 
the last stage of the process. Hence the exaggeration both in 
the numbers and in the scale upon which the tribes combined 
and executed their vengeance upon Benjamin and Jabesh Gilead. 
The narrative of the outrage inc. 19 is old in style and repre- 
sentation ; it has affinities with c. 17—18, and im all probability 
has come down to us with very little, if any, alteration of form. 
The narrative of the vengeance, on the contrary, in c. 20, has 
been expanded: as it was first written down, the incidents were 
simpler, and the scale on which they were represented as having 
taken place was smaller than is now the case. But the original 
narrative has been combined with the additions in such a manner 
that it cannot be disengaged with certainty, and is now, in all 
probability, as Kuenen observes, not recoverable.2 In c. 21 the 
narrative of the rape of the maidens at Shiloh wears the appear- 

1 Which, however, is pretty clearly a gloss, and so no real indication of the 
period to which the incident was assigned by the original narrator. Had wv, 
27°-28* been an explanation made by the original narrator, they would almost 
certainly have stood in wv. 18, the frs¢ occasion of the inquiry being made. 

2 Bertheau’s attempted analysis is admitted to be unsuccessful, being 
dependent upon insufficient criteria. Another tentative solution is offered 


by Budde, 74 7'WV. 1888, p. 296 ff. The parts to which the difficulties attach 
have points of contact with P (p. 136). 
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ance of antiquity, and stands, no doubt, on the same footing as 
Cc. 19; vv. 5-14, On the contrary, have affinities with the later 
parts of c. 20. The remark, “In those days there was no king 
in Israel,” connects the two narratives of the appendix together 
Gp resuls lee LOpe8 su 215025:;. In. 17,-6..and 21, 25, with, the 
addition, “Every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes”): this, from its character, must certainly be pre-exilic, 
and stamps the narratives of which it forms a part as pre-exilic 
likewise. In c. 19—21 the phrase belongs to that part of the 
narrative, which there are independent reasons for supposing to 
be earlier than the rest. The object of the narrative in its present 
form appears to have been to give an zdea/ representation of the 
community as inspired throughout by a keen sense of right, and 
as acting harmoniously in concert for the purpose of giving effect 
to the dictates of morality. 

In the first and third divisions of the book no traces are to be 
found of the hand of the Deuteronomic redactor of the middle 
division ; there are no marks either of his distinctive phraseology 
or of his view of the history, as set forth in 2, 11-19. Hence it 
is probable that these divisions did not pass through his hand ; 
but were added by a later hand (or hands) after 2, 6—c. 16 had 
reached its present shape. 


On the historical value of the Book of Judges, reference may be made to an 
article by Prof. A. B. Davidson on Deborah in the Exfosztor, Jan. 1887, pp. 
48-50, who, after remarking on the difference in point of view between the 
histories and the framework, observes that the regular movement of apostasy, 
subjugation, penitence, and deliverance, described in the latter, is hardly 
strict history, but rather the religious philosophy of the history. ‘*The author 
speaks of Israel as an ideal unity, and attributes to this unity defection, which 
no doubt characterized only fragments of the whole. ... The histories 
preserved in the book are probably traditions preserved among the individual 
tribes. That in some instances we have duplicates exhibiting divergences in 
details is natural, and does not detract from the general historical worth of 
the whole. The story of Deborah is given in a prose form (c. 4) as well as 
in the poem (c. 5), and the divergences can be accounted for only on the 
supposition that c. 4 is an independent tradition.” Thus the Song speaks of 
acombination of A¢zgs of Canaan (5, 19), of whom Sisera is the head—his 
mother (5, 29) is attended by prizcesses (not Jadies, AV.: see 1 Ki. 11, 3. 
Is. 49, 23); ¢. 4 speaks of Jabin, who is described as himself ‘‘king of 
Canaan,” reigning at Hazor, and of Sisera, his general. Further, while in 
c. 4 Deborah dwells at Bethel in Ephraim, and Barak at Kedesh in Naph- 
tali, and, in addition to his own tribe, summons only Zebulun (4, 10), in 5, 
15 both leaders are brought into close connexion with Issachar, and the 
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language employed creates at least the zpression that they belonged to that 
tribe. In 5, 14. 15. 18 Ephraim, Benjamin, Machir (z.¢. Manasseh), and 
Issachar, as well as Naphtali and Zebulun, are alluded to as assisting in the 
struggle. No doubt the points of agreement between the narrative and the 
poem are greater than the points of divergence; but there is sufficient 
divergence to show that the narrative embodies a tradition which had become 
modified, and in parts obscured, in the course of oral transmission. In fact, 
it is not impossible that tradition (as is its wont) may have combined two 
distinct occurrences, and that, with the victory of Barak and Deborah over 
the kings of Canaan, with Sisera at their head, may have been intermingled 
elements belonging properly to an old Israelitish victory over Jabin, a king in 
the far north of Palestine, reigning at Hazor. On the narrative of Gideon 
(c. 6—8), comp. Wellh. Comp. p. 223 ff.; Bertheau, p. 158 ff. 


§ 2. 1-2 SAMUEL. 


LITERATURE.—Otto Thenius, Die Biicher Samuels (in the Kgf. Exeg. 
Handb.), ed. 2, 1864 (in some respects antiquated); Wellhausen, Der Zext 
der Biicher Samuelis, 187% (important for the criticism of the text); Keil, 
Die Biicher Samuels (ed. 2, 1875); Wellhausen in Bleek’s Azzleztung, 1878, 
pp. 206-231 [= Comp. pp. 2338-266]; Ast. pp. 245-272; A. F. Kirkpatrick, 
1-2 Samuel in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges ; Aug. Kloster- 
mann, Die Biicher Sam. u. der Konige, in Strack and Zéckler’s Aef Kom- 
mentar, 1887 (to be constantly distrusted in its treatment of the text); C. 
Budde in the ZA7W. 1888, p. 231 ff.; S. R. Driver, Motes on the Hebrew 
Text of the Books of Samuel, with an Introduction on Hebrew Palaeography 
and the ancient Versions, and facsimiles of Inscriptions (1890). 


The two Books of Samuel, like the two Books of Kings, 
formed originally a single book. The Book of Samuel and the 
Book of Kings were treated by the LXX as a complete history of 
the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah ; and the work was divided 
by them into four books, termed accordingly BéBAu Bacrerdv.t 
The same division was followed by Jerome in the Vulgate, 
though, for the title “ Books of Kizgdoms,” he preferred to sub- 
stitute “ Books of Xzngs.”2 It hence passed generally into 
Christian Bibles, and was adopted from them in the printed 
editions of the Hebrew text, with the difference, however, that 
each pair of books retained the general title which it bore in 


1 The case is similar with 1-2 Chronicles, and with Ezra and Nehemiah, 
each of which originally formed in the Hebrew one book. Comp. Origen, 
ap. Euseb. 6, 25. 

* See his Preface to the Books of Kings (called also the Prologus Galeatus), 
printed at the beginning of ordinary editions of the Vulgate. 
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Hebrew MSS., and 1-4 Bacircdv or Regum became 1~2 Samuel 
and 1-2 Azngs. 

The Book owes its title to the circumstance that Samuel is 
the prominent figure both at its opening and for some time sub- 
sequently, and from the part taken by him in the consecration of 
both Saul and David, may be said in a measure to have deter- 
mined the history during the entire period embraced by it. 

The period of history included by 1-2 Sam. begins with the 
circumstances leading to the birth of Samuel, and extends to the 
close of David’s public life—1 Kings opening with the picture 
of David lying on his deathbed, and passing at once to the 
events which resulted in the nomination of Solomon as his suc- 
cessor. ‘The death of Saul marks the division between 1 and 2 
Sam. The contents of the books may be grouped for convenience 
under the four heads: 1. Samuel and the establishment of the 
monarchy (I 1—14); 2. Saul and David (I 15—31); 3. David 
(II 1—20) ; 4. an appendix (II 20—-24), of miscellaneous con- 
tents. The division possesses, however, only a relative value, 
the first two parts especially running into and presupposing one 
another. Some of the narratives contained in 1-2 Sam. point 
forwards, or backwards, to one another, and are in other ways so 
connected together as to show that they are the work of one and 
the same writer: this is not, however, the case in all; and it will 
be the aim of the following pages to indicate, where this is 
sufficiently clear, the different elements of which the two books 
are composed. 


The reader will at once notice three concluding summaries, which occur in 
the course of the two books, I 14, 47--51 (Saul’s wars; his family and princi- 
pal officer); II 8, 15-18 (list of David’s ministers, immediately following 
upon a summary account of his wars, vv. I-14); 20, 23-26 (list of ministers 
repeated, with one addition, that of Adoram), These summaries show that 
the narrative to which each is attached has reached a definite halting point, 
and support (as will appear) certain inferences respecting its relation to the 
parts which follow. 


I. 1 Sa. 1—14. Samuel and the Monarchy. 

(1) C. 1—7. Birth and youth of Samuel, including (2, 17-36. 
3, 11-14) the announcement of the fall of Eli’s house (1, 1—4, 
1*); defeat of Israel by the Philistines: capture and restoration 
of the Ark (4, 1°—7, 1); Samuel's judgeship, and victory over 
the Philistines at Eben-ezer (7, 2-17). 

It is doubtful whether 4, 1°—7, 1 was intended in the first 
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instance as a continuation of c. 1—4, 1% For, whereas the 
general tenor of c. 1—4, 1* would lead us to expect the fall of 
Eli’s house to be the prominent feature in the sequel, in point of 
fact the fortunes of the Ark form the principal topic in 4, 1>— 
7, 1, and the fate of Eli and his sons is but a particular incident 
in the national disaster: thus a different interest prevails in the 
two narratives ; and c. 1—4, 1* appears to have been written as 
an introduction to 4, 1"—7, 1 (stating particulars of the previous 
history of Eli and his sons, and accounting for the prophetical 
importance of Samuel) by a somewhat later hand. 

The Song of Hannah (2, I-10) is not early in style, and seems unsuited to 
Hannah’s position: its theme is the humiliation of the lofty and the exalta- 
tion of the lowly, which is developed with no special reference to Hannah’s 
circumstances;! and v. 10 presupposes the establishment of the monarchy. 
The Song was probably composed in celebration of some national success: 
it may have been attributed to Hannah on account of v. 5%. 2, 27-36 
(announcement to Eli by the unnamed prophet), which has affinities with If 
7, must have been recast by the narrator, and in its new form coloured by 
the associations with which he was himself familiar; for v. 35 (like 2, 10) 
presupposes the monarchy (‘shall walk de/ore mine anointed for ever”). The 
prophecy relates to the supersession of the priesthood of Eli’s family by that 
of Zadok (1 Ki. 2, 27), which is to enjoy permanently (v. 35) the favour of 
the royal dynasty. In point of fact, from the time of Solomon onwards, 
Zadok’s line held uninterrupted supremacy in the priesthood at Jerusalem, 
Observe that 6, 6 alludes to the narrative of J (Ex. 8, 32 [H. 28]; 10, 2 
Sbynn; 12, 33). 


7, 2-17 is a section of later origin than either c. r—4, 1° or 
4, 1°—7, 1, homogeneous (see below) with c. 8. 10, 17-27% c. 12. 
Hitherto Samuel has appeared only as a prophet: here he is 
represented, as a. ‘‘judge” 7,96" a0 ff; ch Ye, tr) under 
whom the Israelites are delivered from their oppressors, much in 
the manner of the deliverances recorded in the Book of Judges. 
The consequences of the victory at Eben-ezer are in 7, 13 gener- 
alized in terms hardly reconcilable with the subsequent history : 
contrast the picture of the Philistines’ ascendency immediately 
afterwards (10, 5. 13, 3. 19 ff. &c.). 

It is probable that the original sequel of 4, 1»—7, 1 has here been omitted to 
mike room for 7, 2 ff.; for the existing narrative does not explain (1) how the 
Philistines reached Gibeah (10, 5 &c.), and secured the ascendency implied 
13, 19 ff.; or (2) how Shiloh suddenly disappears from history, and the priest- 


1[t differs in this respect from the Wagnificat (see v. 2 of this, Luke 1, 48), 
which is sometimes quoted as parallel. 
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hood located there reappears shortly afterwards at Nob (c. 22). That some 
signal disaster befell Shiloh may be inferred with certainty from the allusion 
in Jer. 7, 14. 26, 6 (comp. Ps. 78, 60; and Cheyne, Jeremiah, p. 117). 

(2) C. 8—14. Circumstances leading to the appointment of 
Saul as king (c. 8—12); Saul’s measures of defence against the 
Philistines ; Jonathan’s exploit at Michmash (13, 1—14, 46); 
summary of Saul’s wars, and notice of his family (14, 47-52). 

C. 8—12. are formed by the combination of two zdependent} 
narratives of the manner in which Saul became king, differing in 
their representation both of Samuel and of his relation to Saul. 
The clder narrative comprises 9, 1—10, 16; 27° [as in LXX: 
see RV. marg.|; 11, I-11. 15 (nomination of Saul as king by 
Samuel; his success against Nahash king of Ammon, and 
coronation by the people at Gilgal), of which the continuation is 
c. 13—14. The other and later narrative consists of c. 8 
(request of the people for a king); 10, 17-27? (election of Saul 
by lot at Mizpah); c. 12 (Samuel’s farewell address to, the 
people). In the older narrative Samuel the seer, famous in a 
particular district, anoints Saul in accordance with Jehovah’s 
instruction, in order that Israel may have a leader to deliver it 
from the Philistine yoke (9, 16), inspiring him at the same time 
to do ‘as his hand shall find” (10, 7) when occasion arises. 
The occasion comes in the peril to which Jabesh of Gilead a 
month (10, 27” LXX) afterwards 1s exposed. Saul rescues it 
successfully (11, 1-11) ; and Samuel’s choice is confirmed by the 
people with acclamation (11,15). In 13, 2-7%. 15°—-14, 46 Saul 
fulfils the object of his nomination by his successes against the 
Philistines ; and 14, 47-52 closes the narrative. C. 11 does not 
appear to presuppose the election of Saul by the people, 10, 
17-27%. The messengers of Jabesh do not come to Gibeah 
(v. 4) on Saul’s account: Saul only hears the tidings accidentally 
upon his return from the field ; and in what follows he acts, not 
in virtue of an office publicly conferred upon him, but in virtue 
of the impulse seizing him (v. 6); whereupon, mindful of Samuel’s 
injunction to “do as his hand shall find,” he assumes the com- 
mand of the people (on 11, 14, see below). Throughout this 
narrative also the appointment of Saul is regarded favourably 
(see especially 9, 16”); nor is there any indication of reluctance 
on Samuel’s part to see the monarchy established. 

1 So Budde, p. 228, &c., against Wellh., Stade, and Kuenen. 
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On the other hand, in the other narrative, in which this older 
account is incorporated, the point of view is different. Samuel 
exercises the functions, not of a seer or prophet, but of a judge, 
in agreement with the representation of 7, 2 ff.; and he rules the 
people in Jehovah’s name (8, 7°). The proposal for a king 
originates with the people; and the request addressed to Samuel 
is based, not on the need of deliverance from foreign foes, but on 
the injustice of Samuel’s sons in their capacity as their father’s 
deputies, and on the desire of the people to have the same 
visible head as other nations (8, 3-5). ‘The request is viewed 
with disfavour by Samuel, and treated as a renunciation of 
Jehovah. He seeks to dissuade the people from persisting in it, 
by enumerating to them the exactions which their king will 
impose upon them, and yields in the end unwillingly (8, 6-22). 
The same tone prevails in 10, 17-27%, and in the farewell address 
of Samuel, c. 12 (7v. 12. 17. 19). It is not, of course, necessary 
to suppose that this narrative is destitute of historical founda- 
tion; but the emphasis laid in it upon aspects on which the 
other narrative is silent, and the difference of tone pervading it, 
_ show not the less clearly that it is the work of a different hand. 
11, 14, in which the ceremony at Gilgal is viewed as a veneqwad of 
the kingdom, is probably a redactional adjustment, made for the 
purpose of harmonizing the two narratives; for in 11, I-11, as 
said above, Saul does not appear to act as one already recognised 
as king. Perhaps 11, 12 f. are inserted likewise ; but the precise 
relation of these verses to 10, 25-27* is uncertain. The notice 
9, 2?=10, 23” has been introduce. in ove of these passages from 
the other. The second narrative is in style and character homo- 
geneous with 7, 2 ff., and with this may be regarded in a sense as 
forming the conclusion to the history of the Judges contained in 
Jud. 2, 6—c. 16. In both the general point of view is similar: 
Israel’s apostasy and obedience are contrasted in similar terms ; 
and the task of delivering Israel from the Philistines, “begun” 
(Jud. 13, 5) by Samson, is continued under Samuel (7, 3% 13 f. 5 
Gf/12, 11). 


In the older narrative, 10, 8 and 13, 7*-15* are held by many to be subse- 
quent insertions. ‘lhe grounds for this opinion (which are based chiefly upon 
the imperfect connexion of the two passages with their context) may be seen 
in Wellh. A/ts¢. 257 f.; Budde, pp. 241-243. According to the intention of the 
insertion, the meeting of Samuel and Saul related in it is the frs¢ after 10, 83 
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hence it is earlier than 11, 14 (if not than 11, 12f. as well), ze. earlier than 
the union of the two accounts of Saul’s elevation to the throne. 


The earlier narrative is an example of the best style of Hebrew 
historiography: the scenes are brought vividly before the reader, 
and are full of minute incident.1_ The later narrative has been 
usually regarded as Deuteronomic ; but the Deuteronomic style 
is by no means so pronounced as in the case of the framework 
of Judges and Kings. Budde has pointed out that it presents 
noticeable affinities with E, and has made it probable that it is a 
fre-Deuteronomic work, which in parts has been expanded by a 
subsequent editor. 


Stylistically, the following features, connecting the different parts of the 
narrative with each other, or with E and Judges, deserve notice :— 

7> 3. 12, 20. 24 weth all your heart [in Dt. always ‘‘ with all your heart, 
and with all your soul’’). 

7, 3 put away the strange gods : Gen. 35, 2 (cf. 4). Josh. 24, 14°. 23 (cf. 20). 
Juda 10, 16; 

7, 3 prepare your hearts unto Jehovah : Josh. 24, 23 (‘‘incline”’). 

7, 4. 12, 10 Baal and ‘Ashtoreth: Jud. 2, 13. 3, 7 (the ’Ashérahs). 10, 6. 

Tee LOMea LTOV OV jou. Ch Gene 20, \7. 17. Nu, If, 25 21,°7% 

7, 6. 12, 10 we have sinned :* cf. Jud. 10, 10 (notice the whloe v.). 15. 

7, 8 cry and save: Jud. 3, 9. 10, 10. 12 (cxyalso 3, 15. 6, 6. 7. c. 12, 8. IO). 

7, 13 subdued (yan): Jud. 3, 30. 4, 23. 8, 28. 11, 33. 

7, 13. 12, 15 the hand of J. was against them: Jud. 2, 15. Dt. 2, 15 al. 

7, 14 Amorite, of the non-{sraelite inhabitants of W. Palestine (p. 112). 

$7520". 10,19. 24° Dt. 17, 14t=r5*. 

8, 7%. 10, 19. 12, 12», 17%. 19° (Jehovah the nation’s king). 

8, 8 to forsake Jehovah, and serve other gods: Josh. 24, 16 (cf. 20). Jud. 
TOES Chay L210. Ud. 2, F201 S10, 10. 

8, 18. 12, 13 (whom ye have chosen), 

10, 18°. Jud. 6, 8f. 10, 11 f. : ynd to oppress also Jud. 2, 18. 4, 3; and 
Ex. 3, 9 (E). 

10, 19> present yourselves (AY) before Jehovah: Josh. 24, 1. 

12, 6. 8 (allusion to Moses and the exodus): cf. Josh. 24, 4-6. 17. 

12,9 sold 5) Jud 2; 14.35 8. 4, 2.) 10, 7. 


1 Tt contains several somewhat remarkable and unusual words : 9, 7 boy 
and AWN; 17 Wy; 25 LXX 3975 10, 399m = vo advance ; 13, 6 NY; 
14, I on ; 6 yD; 32 MMy. Peculiar to this narrative also is the title 4939 
leader or prince 9, 16. 10, I (so 13, 14 and subsequently [below, p. 174]). In 
the other narrative £2g is the term always employed. 

2 The argument from style is cwzz/ative: hence expressions which, if they 
stood alone, would have no appreciable weight, may help to support an 
inference, when they are combined with others pointing in the same direction. 
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12, II enemies on every side (38D): Dt. 12, 10. 25, 19. Josh. 21, 42. 
PEs TAIBH |. eels Gy lias, Sy 

12, 14. 24 to fear and serve Jehovah: Josh. 24, 14°. 

12, 16 do before your eyes: Dt. 1, 30°. 4, 34>. 29, 2. Josh. 24, 17°. 

25723 % avn : cf. Josh. 24, 16. 

The similarities, partly with E (esp. Josh. 24), partly with the redaction of 
Judges, are evident. The entire phenomena appear to be best explained by 
the supposition that the basis consists of a narrative allied to that of E, 
which was afterwards expanded, esp. in 12, 9 ff., by a writer whose style and 
point of view were similar to those of Dt. and the compiler of the Book of 
Judges. To*this second writer may be attributed the strange mention of 
Samuel by himself in 12, 11, and the notice in 12, 12 of Nahash, derived, 
indeed, from c. 11, but so applied as to conflict with the representation in 
8, 4ff. The original narrative! may be an excerpt from the same source as 
Jud. 6, 7-10. 10, 6-16 (pp. 156, 158), which perhaps carried on the history 
of E to the time of Samuel. Graf pointed out the resemblance of 1 Sa. 12 to 
Josh. 24; and remarked that the discourse in the one seems ‘‘to clise the 
history of the Judges, as the discourse in the other closes that of the conquest 
of Palestine” (Gesch. B. p. 97: cf. Del. Ge. p. 33). That this narrative— 
or at least the representation contained in it—was known to Jeremiah may 
be certainly inferred from Jer. 15, 1; for it is only here (and not in the other 
narrative of Saul’s appointment as king) that mention is made of Samuel as 
interceding for the people (Cornill, af. Budde, p. 230). 


Il. C. 15—31. Saul and Davtid. 

(1) C. 15—-18. Rejection of Saul. Introduction of David to 
the history. Saul’s jealousy aroused by his successes against the 
Philistines. 

C. 15 (Saul and Amalek) does not appear to have been 
written originally in continuation of c. 14: for (1) it would be 
out of place after the narrator of c. 14 had finished his account of 
Saul’s reign (vv. 47-51); (2) the style and representation differ. 


In c. 14, for instance, the history is narrated, so to say, objectively: 
Amalek, v. 48, is smitten (it is implied) because they spoiled the Israelites: 
here a theoretical sof7ve is assigned for the expedition, vv. 2. 6, and supreme 
importance is attached to the prznuczple actuating Saul in his conduct of it 
(v. 10 ff.): the circumstances, also, of Saul’s rejection are so told as to 
inculcate at the same time the prophetic lesson (Jer. 7, 21-26) that Jehovah 
demands obedience in preference to sacrifice. Of course, the fact that the 
history is thus told with a purpose does not invalidate its general truth : 
“that Saul actually smote the Amalekites, and that: Samuel actually slew 
Agag at Gilgal before Jehovah, are historical facts, which there is no ground 
for calling in question” (Wellh. Comp. p. 249). 


C. 15 holds, in fact, an intermediate position between the two 
1 Which presents affinities with Hosea (Budde, p. 236f.). 
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currents of narrative 9, 1 &c. and c. 8 &c.; it presupposes the 
former (for v. 1 points back to ro, 1, and a phrase in z. 19” appears 
to be borrowed from 14, 32), but approximates in its prophetic 
tone to the latter. Its contents adapt it for the position which it 
now holds in the book, after the formal close of the history of 
Saul’s reign, 14, 47-51, and defore the introduction of David: 
note in particular 7. 28, which explains how, in what follows, 
David is the principal figure even during the lifetime of Saul. 

In c. 16—18 there are ¢wo accounts of David’s introduction to 
the history. According to one account, 16, 14-23, he is of 
mature age, ‘‘a man of war, and clever in speech [#7 in business],” 
on account of his skill with the harp brought into Saul’s service 
at the time of the king’s mental distress, and quickly appointed 
his armour-bearer (vv. 18. 21). According to the other account, 
17, I—18, 5, he is a shepherd lad, inexperienced in warfare, who 
first attracts the king’s attention by an act of heroism against 
the Philistines: in this account, moreover, the inquiry 17, 55-58 
comes strangely from one who, according to 16, 14-23, had not 
merely been told who his father was, but had manifested a 
marked affection for David, and had repeatedly been waitéd on 
by him (vv. 21. 23).1 Allusions to David’s exploit against 
Goliath occur, however, in subsequent parts of the narrative (see 
19, 5. 21, 9 [Heb. ro]. 22, 10°. 13); so that the victory over 
Goliath must have formed prominent element in the popular 
tradition respecting David,? and it is only the literary form in 
which 17, 1—18, 5 here appears, and its collision with 16, 14-23, 
which forbid the supposition that it was written originally for the 
place which it now occupies. But that the following section 
must from the first have been preceded by some account of 
David’s military prowess is evident from 18, 7, which implies 
that he had achieved some success (or successes) against the 
Philistines. 

In the section 17, I—18, 5 the genuine text of LXX (cod. Vat.) omits 


1 Contrast also 18, 2 (‘‘did not let him go back”—not as RV.) with 16, 
21-23; and observe that the terms of 17, 12 introduce David as a mew 
character in the history (comp. 9, 13; 25, 2; 1 K. 11, 26). The latter cir- 
cumstance shows, further, that 16, 1-13 (David. anointed at Bethlehem) and 
17, I—18, 5 do not both belong to the same stratum of narrative. 

2 Tt is remarkable that in II 21, 19 Goliath is stated to have been slain by 
Elhanan of Bethlehem (otherwise 1 Ch. 20, 5). 
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UU. 12-31. 41. 50. 55—18, 5. By the omission of these verses the elements 
which conflict with 16, 14-23 are greatly reduced (¢.¢. David is no longer repre- 
sented as unknown to Saul), but they are not removed altogether (comp. 
17, 33- 39 ff. with 16, 18. 21°). It is doubtful, therefore, whether the text of 
LXX is here really to be preferred to the Heb.: both Wellh. (Com. 250) and 
Kuenen (Oxderz. § 23. 7) agree that either the translators, or, as Kuenen 
supposes, the scribe of the MS. used by them, omitted the verses in question 
from harmonistic motives, without, however, entirely securing the end desired, 
It is to be observed that the covenant with Jonathan, 18, 3, is presupposed by 
20, 8. The verses 17, 12. 15 have probably been modified in form, for the 
purpose of harmonizing the representation with that of 16, 14-23. 

In 18, 6-30 (Saul’s growing jealousy of David), the continuation of 16, 
14-23 (the evil spirit vexing Saul), there are again considerable omissions in 
LXX (cod. Vat.), the text of LXX reading as follows :—6> (And women 
dancing came forth out of all the cities to meet David with timbrels, with joy, 
&c.). 7. 8* (to but thousands). 12*(And Saul was afraid of David). 13-16. 
20-21* (to against him). 22-26° (to son-in-law). 27-29* (reading in 28° “‘and 
that all Israel loved him”’),. In this instance it is generally admitted that the 
LXX text deserves the preference : the sequence of events is clearer, and the 
stages in the gradual growth of Saul’s enmity towards David are distinctly 
marked (comp. vv. 12%. 15°. 29. 19, 1). See Kirkpatrick on 1 Samuel, p. 242; 
or the writer’s Motes on Samuel, p. 121. 


(2) C. 19—22. David finds himself obliged to flee from Saul. 
He visits Samuel at Ramah (19, 18-24), learns through Jonathan 
that Saul’s enmity towards him is confirmed (c. 20), and repairs 
in consequence first to Abimelech at Nob, then to Achish at 
Gath (c. 21), and finally takes refuge in the cave of Adullam 
(CF22). 


19, 18-24 is parallel with ro, 10-13. Two explanations must have been 
current respecting the origin of the proverb, Is Saul also among the prophets ? 
both, however, bringing the incident into connexion with Samwel, The 
account here cannot be by the same hand as that in 10, 10-13, though both 
were deemed worthy of retention by the compiler of the book. C. 20 has 
been supposed to be a doublet to 19, 1-7, partly on account of some resem- 
blance in the situation (19, 1-3 and 20, 1-3. 11. 24), partly on account of 
the apparent incompatibility of David’s uncertainty as to Saul’s feeling 
towards him with the declared hostility of 19, 1. 10 ff. The resemblance is, 
however, very partial ; and Saul’s attitude was probably apt to fluctuate from 
day to day with his changeful temper (comp. 19, 6f. after v. 1). 


(3) C. 23—26. David as an outlaw: (a) at Keilah (23, 1-13); 
(2) in the wilderness of Ziph (23, 14-29); (¢) in En-gedi, where 
he cuts off Saul’s skirt in the cave (c. 24); (d) in Carmel (David 
and Nabal) (c. 25); (e) in the wilderness of Ziph again, where he 
steals by night Saul’s spear and cruse of water (c. 26). C. 24 
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and c. 26 recount two anecdotes of David’s outlaw life. Whether, 
however, the two narratives really relate to two different occa- 
sions, or whether they are merely different versions of the same 
occurrence, is a question on which probably opinion will con- 
tinue to be divided. There are remarkable resemblances 
between the two accounts; and though there are also differences 
of detail, these are hardly greater than might have grown up ina 
story current among the people for some time before it was 
committed to writing. If the occasion inc. 26 is a different one 
from that in c, 24, it is singular that it contains no allusion, on 
either David’s part or Saul’s, to David’s having spared Saul’s life 
before. 


As regards the resemblances between the two accounts, compare 26, 1 and 
23, 19; 26, 2 and 24, 2; 26, 8 and 24, 4. 18; 26, 9°. 11° and 24, 6. 10°; 
26, 17 and 24, 16 (‘‘Is this thy voice, my son David?”); 26, 18 and 24, 9. 
Il; 26, 19° and 24, 9 (Saul adjured not to listen to men who may have cal- 
umniated David); 26, 201 and 24, 14; 26, 21 and 24, 173; 26, 23 and 24, 12, 
15; 26, 25°and 24, 19f.; 26, 25” and 24, 22. If the two narratives be 
different versions of the same event, that in c. 26 will be the earlier and the 
more original: notice the antique conception underlying 26, 19; and in 24, 
17-21 the more explicit terms of Saul’s answer as compared with 26, 21. 25. 


(4) C. 27—31. David seeks refuge in the country of the 
Philistines with Achish (c. 27). The Philistines resolve to attack 
Israel (28, 1f.). Saul consults the witch at En-dor (28, 3-25). 
David is dismissed by Achish on account of the suspicions of the 
Philistine lords (c. 29). His vengeance on the Amalekites who 
had smitten Ziklag (c. 30). Death of Saul and Jonathan on 
Mount Gilboa (c. 31). 


28, 1f. attaches immediately to c. 27, and is continued by c. 29—31. 28, 
3-25 appears to have been misplaced. 28, 4 the Philistines have advanced 
to Shunem (in the plain of Jezreel); 29, 1 they are still at Aphek, in the 
Sharon (Josh. 12, 18), and only reach Jezreel in 29, 11. Thus the situation 
in 28, 4 anticipates c. 29—30. The narrative will be in its right order if 28, 
3-25 be read after c. 29—30. On the relation of 28, 3-25 to c. 15, Wellh, 
Hist, pp. 258-262, and Budde, pp. 244-246, should be compared. 


III. 2 Sa. 1—20. David. 

(1) C. r—8, Lament of David over Saul and Jonathan (c. 1). 
David is made king at Hebron over Judah, and subsequently, 
after the murder of Ishbosheth, over all Israel (c. 2—5, 3). 

1 Where, however, my Jife should probably be read with LXX for @ flea. 
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Capture by Joab of the stronghold of Jebus, which David hence- 
forth makes his residence (5, 4-16). Successes against the 
Philistines (5, 17-25). ‘The removal of the Ark to the “city of 
David” (c. 6). The prophecy of Nathan, arising out of David’s 
desire to build a Temple for the Ark, with David’s prayer con- 
sequent upon it (c. 7). Summary of David’s wars, and list of 
his ministers (c. 8). 

The thread of the history is here carried forward without interruption. 
Only the notices in 2, 10%. 11 are, probably, later insertions: for 10” is the 
natural sequel of 9, and 12 of 10°. And 5, 17-25 can scarcely have been 
written for the place which it now occupies; for were the entire ch. a con- 
tinuous narrative, “the hold” (A7)y~pn) of v. 17 could hardly denote any 
other spot than ‘‘the hold” (same word) of v. 9 (z.e. Zion), which, never- 
theless, is evidently not the case. The same term recurs 23, 14, likewise in 
connexion with David’s Philistine wars. Probably the passage was written 
originally for a different context, and inserted here in accordance with the 
chronology (see v. 17). 

C. 8 marks a break in the book, and closes the chief account 
of David’s public doings. It should be compared with the con- 
clusion of the history of Saul’s reign, I 14, 46-51. In some 
respects it anticipates what follows, jftst as that does (Amalek, c. 
15), comp. vv. 3. 5. 12 (Ammon), with c. ro—12. The oldest 
narrative of the two reigns is constructed upon a similar model. 
First is described the manner in which Saul and David respect- 
ively reach the throne; then their accomplishment of the 
military task in the first instance entrusted to them (I 9, 16; II 
3, 18. 19, 9): then follows a survey of other memorable 
achievements ; and so the history is concluded. 

(2) C. g—20 [of which 1 Ki, r—2 is the continuation]. History 
of events in David’s court-life, showing how Amnon, Absalom, 
and Adonijah failed in turn to secure the succession to the 
throne: viz. the friendly regard shown by David to Jonathan’s 
son, Mephibosheth (c. 9); the war with Ammon; David and 
Bathsheba ; the birth of Solomon (c. 1o—12); Amnon’s rape of 
his half-sister Tamar, and his murder by order of Absalom (c. 
13); the rebellion and death of Absalom (c. 14—19) ; the revolt 
of Sheba (20, 1-22) (an incident springing out of the revolt of 
Absalom) ; list of David’s ministers (20, 23-26). 

The parts of this narrative are mutually connected together, and 
are marked by unity of plan: thus c. 9 is required for the pur- 
pose of explaining the notices 16, 1-4. 19, 24-30 (see 9, 10), and 
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17, 27 (see 9, 5); the account of the war with Ammon is needed 
for the purpose of showing how David became acquainted with 
Bathsheba, the future mother of Solomon ; the following chapters 
describe in detail how one after another of Solomon’s elder 
brothers failed to obtain the throne. The abundance and par- 
ticularity of detail show that the narrative must date from a 
period very little later than that of the events related. The 
style is singularly bright, flowing, and picturesque. 

IV. C. 21—24. An appendix to the main narrative of the book, 
of miscellaneous contents: viz. (a) the famine in Israel stopped 
through the sacrifice of the sons of Saul by the Gibeonites (21, 
1-14); (4) exploits against the Philistines (21, 15-22); (c) David’s 
Hymn of Triumph (c. 22=Ps. 18); (d) David’s “ Last Words” 
(23, 1-7); (e) further exploits against the Philistines, and list of 
David’s heroes (23, 8-39); (7) David’s census of the people 
(c.-24). 

Here a and fare in style and manner closely related (24, 1 is evidently the 
sequel to 21, 14”: comp. also 21, 14°. 24, 25), as are also dande. The four 
chapters interrupt the continuous narrative, c. 9—20. I Ki. I—23; whence it 
may be inferred that they were placed where they now stand a/¢er the separa- 
tion had been effected between the Books of Samuel and Kings. The sources 
made use of by the compiler exhibit no affinity with c. 9-20. 1 Ki, 1—2. 
The list of heroes (like the previous lists, 3, 2-5. 5, 14-16. 8, 15-18 &c.) 
may be derived from the register of the ‘‘ recorder” (8, 16) ; cf. below, p. 177. 

Looking at 1-2 Sam. as a whole, relatively the latest passages 
will be Hannah’s Song, and I 2, 27-36. 7, 2—c. 8. 10, 17-27%, 
II, 14. c. 12. c. 15. II 7, all of which, in their present form, have 
some affinities in thought and expression with Dt., though 
decidedly less marked than those observable in the redaction of 
Kings, so that they will hardly be later than c. 700 B.c. The 
rest, it is plain, is not throughout the work of one hand, or 
written wvo tenore (cf. what was said above on I 1—4, 1°; 17, 
I—18, 5; 19, 18-24; c. 24 and 26; II 5, 17-25): but in all 
probability it is mostly earlier than the passages just quoted, 
and in some parts (esp. II g—20) nearly contemporary with the 
events recorded. The most considerable part which appears 
plainly to be the work of a single author, is I 9—20: many parts 
of the preceding history of David (I i5—II 5), especially those 
which, as Wellh. has shown, are mutually connected together,! 

NGiecc. Ils, 72 29, 5.3 18, 25. 27 (IeXexe) es Neth tee 22, 201i. .29, -O8 fas 
23, 2. 30, 8 II 2, 1.5, 193 125, 2 ff. 30, 26 f.; 27, 3. 30, 5. 
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and form a continuous thread, are also, probably, by the same 
hand, though whether by the same as II 9—20, must remain 
here undetermined. 


There are a certain number of expressions which occur frequently in 1-2 
Sam.; but some are evidently colloquialisms, and many occur likewise in the 
narrative parts of Jud. Kgs., so that they appear to have formed part of the 
phraseology current at the time, and their use does not imply necessarily 
identity of author. The following are the most noticeable :— 


1. As thy soul liveth: 11, 26. 17, 55. IL 11, 11. 14, 19: preceded by As 
Jehovah liveth 1 20, 3. 25, 26. 2 Ki. 2, 2. 4. 6. 4, 30-t 

2. Sind Sphai Dlis Sis ss Riteln 1k Os, Bien FRIIS EAS (sy NS). 2uk2 
10, 27. 25, 17. 1 Ki. 21, 10. 13. 2 Ch. 13, 7: Syba wos or wor 
Wee 25.) 30; 22. lanl Oy 7a 20, kak to yeh oe 

3. Jehovah of Hosts: 1 1, 3. 11. 4, 4. 15, 2.17, 45 II 5, 10 ('S sds). 
6929185758: 20.027,, 1, Ka. Sy The OtO.! T4se2 AC pas aA LO pest 
[=Is. 37, 32]. (Allin Gen.-Kings. Often in the prophets, except 
Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Ezekiel.) 

4. So may God do (to me) and more also: 1 3, 17. 14, 44. 20, 13. 25, 22. 
Th 3579. 35. 19, 14. 1 Ki, 2, 23-52 Ka. 6, 31. Ru, 1, 17>) withaypiun. 
verb (in the mouth of a non-Israelite), 1 Ki. 19, 2. 20, 10. 

5. From Dan even to Beersheba: 1 3, 20. II 3, 10. 17, Il. 24, 2. 15. 
itd 20; eT awe 1105). 1 Ki, 4, 25. From B. to Dan: 1 Ch. 21, 
2s 2D. 2Osnhat: 

6. Prince or leader (133), of the chief ruler of Israel: I 9, 16. 10, 1. 13, 14. 
25; 30; LI 5, 2. 6; 21. 75 So Tis: Ty e3 he TAsn 7 uk Ose noth aeOwae 
(All in Gen.-Kings.) 

¥. Ney to come mightily (of a spirit): I 10, 6. 10. 11, 6. 16, 13. 18, 10 
(of an evil spirit). Jud. 14, 6. 19. 15, 14. Not so elsewhere. 

As Jehovah liveth: 1 14, 39. 45. 19, 6. 20, 3. 21. 25, 26. 34. 26, 10. 
16..28, 10.20, 6,112,527 (God). 450. 92,15. 149) DEeelsene tapes 
47). 1 Ki, 1, 29 (followed by who redeemed my soul, as II 4, 9). 
2,24, U7y Io 12.20) LOul5. 22, 14\n 2ulel eso eA Om alee 
30. 5, 16. 20. (Allin the hist. books. In the Pent. only 4s / dive 
thrice: Nu. 14, 21. 28 [8 ‘N]. Dt. 32, 4o [D9N ‘N]) 

Blessed be thou (ye) of J.: 1 15, 13. 23, 21. IL 2, §. Ruth 3, 10, Only 
Ps, 115, 15 besides; but cf. Jud. 17, 2. Ru. 2, 20, 

DOWD to spread out, deploy: 1 23, 27. 27, 8. 10. 30, 1. 14. Jud. 9, 33, 
44. 20, 37. (Allin Gen.-Kings.) 

Ir, Wl PNW: I 25, 22. 34. 1 Ki. 14, 10, 16, 11. 21, 21. 2 Ki. 9, 8.4 


Md 


9 


10. 


Peculiar, or nearly so, to 1-2 Sam. are—bypony (145 7.10, mr 14, 21) 
19, 7. IL 5, 2. The usual form is 5yon).—wyn dy may (14, 12. IL 1, 


2. 15, 32t)—I97N MT Mp (14, 16. IL x, 4t).— tyr Soy aw Ty) wD 
par (I 15, 3. 22, 19t).—yow in the pied=to summon (I 15, 4. 23, 8t).— 


pby youth, the masc. of MD>Y (I 17, 56. 20, 224).—Battles of Jehovah (1 18, 
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17. 25, 28; rather differently Nu. 21, 14+). —b mw 05} and not repeat it to 
him (1 26, 8. II 20, 10t).—The comparison to an angel of God (I 29, 9. II 14, 
17. 20. 19, 27f).—J3 “INN 7%) as a link of transition (II 2, 1. 8, 1. 10, 1. 
13, I. 21, 18: rather differently 1 24, 6. Never in Hex.: in Jud. only 16, 
4; in Ki. only II 6, 24.—wion del (II 2, 23. 3, 27. 4, 6 [not LXX]. 20, 
1Ot).— iJ Zo eat, NII 0 give food to, H3 food (II 3, 35. 12, 17. 13, 5-7. 
10. An uncommon word: elsewhere only in the ze/, Lam. 4, 103 and 


Njn3 food, Ps. 69, 22). 


§ 3. 1-2 KINGS. 


LITERATURE.—K. C, W. F. Bahr in Lange’s Brbelverk, 1868; Otto 
Thenius (in the Agf Exeg. Handb.), ed. 2, 1873; C. F. Keil, ed. 2, 1876; 
Wellhausen in Bleek’s Eiz/. (1878) pp. 231-266 [= Comp. 266-302, and 
Pp- 359- 61]; fist. p. 272 ff. ; Stade, Der Text des Berichtes tiber Salomo’s 
Bauten in the ZATW. 1883, pp. 129-177 (important: see the chief results 
in QPB*,; also Stade’s Gesch. Isr. i. pp. 311-343, with illustrations) ; 7d. 
1884, p. 271 ff. ; 1885, pp. 165 ff., 178, 275 ff. ; 1886, p. 156 ff. (on other 
passages of Kings) ; Klostermann (see p. 162, with the caution). 

The two Books of Kings embrace the history of Israel from 
the period of David’s nomination of Solomon as hig successor, 
consequent upon the rebellion of Adonijah, to the release oi 
Jehoiachin from prison in Babylon by Evil-merodach, 562 B.c. 
The structure of the two books is essentially similar to that ot 
the central part of the Book of Judges: materials derived from 
older sources have been arranged together, and sometimes 
expanded at the same time, in a framework supplied by the 
compiler. The framework of the compiler is in general readily 
distinguishable. It comprises the chronological details, refer 
ences to authorities, and judgments on the character of the 
various kings, especially with reference to their attitude to the 
worship at the high places,—all cast in the same literary mould, 
and marked by the same characteristic phraseology. Both in 
point of view and in phraseology, the compiler Hoe “wikasel to 
be strongly influenced by Deuteronomy. 

The Books of Kings may be treated conveniently in three 
parts :—(1) I 1-11 Solomon , (2) 1 12—I1 17 Lsracl and Judah ; 
(3) Il 18—25 Judah. Each part shows abundant marks of the 
compiler’s hand; but the scheme or plan of his work, from the 
nature of the case, is most evident in the second part, where the 
compiler has to arrange and bring into mutual relation with one 
another thg successive reigns in the two contemporary king- 
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doms. For each reign he adopts an introductory and concluding 
formula, couched in similar terms throughout, between which 
are described the events belonging to the reign in question, only 
very rarely an isolated notice being allowed to appear after the 
closing formula (I 16, 7. II 15, 16; cf. 24, 7). 


These formulae are too well known to need quotation. The opening 
formula, in the case of the kings of Judah (e.g. I 15, 9 f.), consists of two 
sentences, the first defining the synchronism with the kingdom of Israel, the 
second stating the age, the length of reign, and the name of the king’s 
mother. In the case of the kings of Israel (e.g. I 15, 33), it consists usually 
of a single sentence, in which the synchronism with the kingdom of Judah 
and the length of reign are alone stated. The closing formula for the kings 
of Judah (e.g. II 8, 23 f.) consists of two sentences, the first containing the 
compiler’s reference to his source, the second —rarely separated from the 
first by an intervening notice (I 14, 30. 15, 7. 23°. 22, 46-49. II 15, 37)— 
mentioning the death and burial of the king, and the name of his successor. 
In the case of the kings of Israel (e.g. I 16, 27f.) the formula is similar, 
except that the words ‘‘ was buried with his fathers” are never used. Slight 
deviations from these formulae occasionally occur, arising mostly out of the 
circumstances of the case: thus the clause ‘‘and slept with his fathers” is 
omitted in the case of those kings who came to a violent end; II 12, 
21. 14, 20. 21, 26. 23, 30. The repetition of the closing formula in the 
case of Jehoash II 13, 12f. 14, 15 f. is no doubt the result of some error: 
its position in 13, 12f., immediately after the opening formula (z. 10 f.), is 
contrary to analogy. 

The jzdements on the several kings (‘‘ And he did that which was right— 
or that which was evil—in the eyes of Jehovah;” in the case of Israel, 
always ‘‘that which was evil”) usually follow the opening formula, and are 
mostly confined to a single verse (as I 15, 26). Occasionally, however, they 
are drawn out at greater length, and embrace fuller particulars (as I 14, 
22-24. 15, 1-14. 16, 30-33. II 16, 3-4). 


The Book of Kings differs from all the preceding historical 
books, in the fact that the compiler refers habitually to certain 
authorities for particulars not contained in his own work. These 
authorities are (1) for the reign of Solomon, the “ Book of the 
acts of Solomon” (1 Ki. 11, 41) ; (2) for the Northern kingdom, 
the ‘ Book of the chronicles of the Kings of Israel” (17 times—for 
all the kings except Jehoram and Hoshea) ; (3) for the Southern 
kingdom, the ‘ Book of the chronicles of the Kings of Judah” 
(15 times—for all except Ahaziah, Athaliah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiachin, 
and Zedekiah). These authorities, it is to be noticed, are always 
referred to for information respecting the &zzgs, their build- 
ings, warlike enterprises, and other undertakings ; for instance, 
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“And the rest of the acts of Solomon, and a// that he did, and 
his wisdom, are they not written in the Book of the acts of Solo- 
mon?”* It may be safely inferred from the character of these 
references that the “Books of chronicles” were of a political 
character : they contained notices of the public and official doings 
of the several kings.2 The Book of the acts of Solomon 
included, in addition, some specimens or notices of his “wis- 
dom.” The name by which the Books are quoted points to the 
“same conclusion. The expression chronicles (lit. words, or acts, 
of days) is the proper term used to denote an official journal, or 
minutes of events: 1 Ch. 27, 24 it is implied that the results of 
David’s census would in the ordinary course of things have been 
included in the “chronicles” of his reign; Neh. 12, 23 a “book 
of chronicles” is mentioned, in which the heads of Levitical 
families were registered. Now, it appears from 2 Sa. 8, 16. 20, 24. 
1 Ki. 4, 3. 2 Ki. 18, 18. 37. 2 Ch. 34, 8 that David, Solomon, 
Hezekiah, and Josiah had among their ministers one who bore 
the title of recorder (lit. remembrancer : V2), LXX 6 tropipvjokov, 
6 bropvnpatoypados, 6 er) trav trouvypatwv) ; and it may reason- 
ably be inferred that the other kings as well had a similar 
minister. It can hardly be doubted that the function of this 
minister was to keep an official record of the public events of the 
reign,? such as would be denoted by O'R "27 or “chronicles.” 
It has been questioned whether the ‘ Books” referred to in 
Kings are the actual official records of the two kingdoms, or 
two independent historical works dased upon them. Modern 
scholars, though not upon very decisive grounds, prefer generally 


1 Other phrases used are: ‘‘how he warred, and how he reigned,” ‘‘and 
all that he did,” ‘‘and al] his might, and all that he did, and the cities that 
he built,” ‘‘and his treason that he wrought,” ‘‘ and all that he did, and the 
ivory house which he built, and all the cities that he built,” ‘‘and his might 
wherewith he fought against Amaziah king of Judah,” ‘‘and all that he 
did, and his might, how he warred, and how he recovered Damascus and 
Hamath,” ‘‘and his conspiracy which he made,” ‘‘and all his might, and 
how he made the pool, and the conduit, and brought water into the city,” 
‘and all that he did, and his sin that he sinned” (I 14, 19. 29 al. 15, 23. 
T6200 225130. LU P4152 28. 455 15.20; 20. 21,17). 

2 The sin of Manasseh would be no doubt his public recognition of idolatry. 

2 Comp. Est. 2, 23. 6, 1, in which last passage “‘chronicles” is in appo- 
sition with ‘* book of records” (M\J7DIT DD), a term used in the Aramaic 
sections of Ezra to denote the Persian official archives (Ezr. 4, 153; cf. 6, 2). 

M 
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the latter alternative. The difference is not important. In either 
case the two books were digests or summaries of events of 
national importance, with names and lists of officers, &c. The 
book dealing with the reign of Solomon appears to have been 
distinct from either of the two containing the annals of the two 
kingdoms subsequent to the rupture. 

In the xarrative of Kings (apart from the compiler’s frame- 
work) two elements are distinguishable — (1) brief, statistical 
notices, sometimes called the “Epitome,” relating chiefly to ~ 
events of political importance ; (2) longer, continuous narratives, 
describing usually occurrences in which the prophets were more 
or less directly concerned. In form the Epitome is no doubt 
the work of the compiler; but the particulars embraced in it, 
after what has been said, may reasonably be regarded as derived 
by him from the two books named. The longer narratives, 
which there is no reason to suppose formed part of the official 
annals (for these are uniformly referred to in connexion with the 
public doings of the &zmgs), will have been taken by him from 
various independent sources. These narratives are written 
mostly in a bright and chaste Hebrew style, though some of them 
exhibit slight peculiarities of diction,! due doubtless (in part) 
to their North Israelitish origin. Their authors were in all pro- 
bability prophets,—in most cases, prophets belonging to the 
Northern kingdom ; though the data do not exist for identifying 
them, in individual cases, either with any of the prophets named 
incidentally in the narrative of Kings, or with those mentioned 
from time to time in the Chronicles in connexion with the history 


* £.g. in the Elisha-narratives, ‘My for MN chow (fem.) II 4, 16. 23. 8, 1 


(also I 14, 2. Jud. 17, 2. Jer. 4, 30. Ez. 36, 13 t), and the other fems. in s— 
4, 2. 3. 7. 23: the prep. —mNX wéth, written —njy (as often in Jer. Ez.) 12 


times between I 20 and II 8 (I 20, 25 dzs. 22, 7. 8 ((nX). 24. ID 1, 15 des. 


3, II. 12. 26. 6, 16. 8, 8); and slight solecisms of form or expression, as 
sminnyna I 5, 18; win wow 6, 113 MDW where? 6, 13 Kt. (=|244); 


nf fem. (Aram. §4) 6, 19; MIWA 7, 123 DAY 9, 18; pM oxy 9, 205 
the verb (Aram.) abv 4, 28. (—nis, however, will hardly have been the 
pronunciation of the original author: notice the frequent plena scriptio; and 
the occurrence several times in the same chapters of the usual form —pX.) As 
the book ap; roaches its close, some deterioration of style is noticeable, though 
mostly (as it seems) in the parts due to the compiler, e.g. II 17. c. 21+25. 
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of particular reigns.1_ These prophetical narratives appear in 
most cases to have been transferred by the compiler to his work 
without material alteration. Sometimes, however, especially 
where speeches or prophecies are concerned, the style and 
thought so closely resemble those of the framework, that it is 
impossible: not to conclude that the original text has been 
expanded or developed by him. 

From the fulness of particulars respecting the history of the 
Temple (II 11, 4 ff.; 12, 4-16; 16, 10-18; 22, 3 ff.), it has been 
conjectured, not improbably, that the Temple archives were also 
among the sources employed by the compiler. In the chron- 
ology, the age at accession and regnal years of the several kings 
are generally considered to be derived from the two official 
“chronicles :” but the synchronisms will hardly be taken from 
the same sources; for it does not appear probable that in each 
kingdom the accessions would be dated regularly by the regnal 
years of the other. The author of a joint history of do¢/ king- 
doms would, however, have a sufficient inducement to notice 
such synchronisms; so that they may be reasonably attributed 
to the compiler, who may be supposed to have arrived at them 
by computation from the regnal years of the successive kings.? 

In the arrangement of the reigns of the two series of kings a definite prin- 
ciple is followed by the compiler. When the narrative of a reign (in either 
series) has once been begun; it is continued to its close,—even the contem- 
porary incidents of a prophet’s career, which stand in no immediate relation 
to public events, being included in it: when it is ended, the reign or reigns 
of the other series, which have synchronized with it, are dealt with; the 


reign overlapping it at the end having been completed, the compiler resumes 
his narrative of the first series with the reign next following, and so on. 


We may now proceed to consider the Books of Kings in 
detail. 

I. 1 Ki. r—11. Solomon,— Here c. 1—2 are the continuation of 
2 Sa. 9—20 (p. 172), forming at once the close of the history of 
David and the introduction to that of Solomon. Only 2, 2-4, 
as the phraseology unmistakably shows (see below), owes its 
present form to the compiler; and the two notices respecting 
David’s death, and the length of his reign, in 2, 10-11, may be 
due to his hand also. In other respects c. r—z is entirely ia 


OH AGe ZO 2th el 322820) 34. ZO 22 42; 32. 335° 19)(?): 
2 See the note in the writer’s /saza/, p. 12 ff., with the references, 
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the style of 2 Sa. g—20, and appears to be the work of the 
same author. Solomon’s throne being now secured, the account 
of his reign follows, c. 3—11. The principle upon which the 
narrative is here arranged has been pointed out by Wellh. The 
central point is the description of Solomon’s buildings, the 
Temple and the royal palace contiguous,! c.6—7. On each side 
of this the compiler has placed a group of narratives and shorter 
notices, with the view of illustrating Solomon’s wisdom and mag- 
nificence. At the close, c. 11, comes some account of Solomon’s 
political opponents, preparatory to the narrative, c. 12, of the 
division of his kingdom. Thus 3, 4-15 describes Solomon’s 
choice of wisdom, which is at once followed by an illustration of 
it as afforded by his judgment on the two children. C. 4 gives 
a picture of the character and extent of his empire; c. 5 (nego- 
tiations with Hiram, king of Tyre, and preparations for the work 
of building the Temple) is introductory to c. 6—7, as 8, 1—9, 9 
(prayer of dedication, and warning for the future) forms the con- 
clusion to it. 9, 10-28 consists of notices relating indirectly to 
Solomon’s buildings (the cities offered by him to Hiram in 
acknowledgment of his services; the levy raised by Solomon 
from among the Canaanites for the purpose of constructing his 
buildings ; his navy bringing gold from Ophir). In 10, 1-13 
(the narrative of the visit of the Queen of Sheba) another even 
more dazzling picture is presented of Solomon’s wisdom and 
royal splendour. 10, 14-29 the notices of the wealth which 
Solomon’s wide commercial relations brought in to him (9, 
26-28), which had been interrupted by the episode of the 
Queen of Sheba, are resumed. It will be evident from this 
survey how homogeneous, speaking generally, c. 3—4 are with 
9, Io—10, 29. C. 11, in terms ominous of the future, describes 
how, in the judgment of the compiler, Solomon’s reign had been 
clouded, partly by his own declension in religion, partly through 
the troubles occasioned by political opponents. 

The parts of c. 3—11 which have been added, or expanded, 
by the compiler are distinguishable without much difficulty. 
3, 2. 3 (which agree with the disapproval of the high places 
expressed elsewhere by him: the narrative of 3, 4 ff., on the con- 
trary, does not seem to consider any excuse to be necessary) ; 
14 (notice the Deuteronomic phraseology: see p. 190 f., Nos. 2, 

1 See the art. ‘‘ Jerusalem,” Part ii., in the Hncycl. Britannica (ed. 9). 
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3, 220); 6, 11-13 ; 8, 1-11 (expanded probably from a narrative 
originally briefer!) ; 8, 23-61 (the prayer of dedication, which it 
seems has received its present form at the hands of the compiler) ; 
9, 1-9 (the Deut. phrases are here even more strongly marked 
than in the prayer: see below); 11, 1-13 (in its present form), 
and parts of wv. 32-39: perhaps also 5, 1-5 ; 8, 15-19, though 
these two sections, which are kindred in character and import 
with the prophecy of Nathan, 2 Sa. 7, may be the work of an 
earlier prophetical narrator. All these passages are, on the one 
hand, so different in style from the main current of narrative, 
and, on the other hand, have such affinities both in style and in 
point of view with the subsequent parts of the two books which are 
plainly the work of the compiler, that no hesitation need be felt 
in attributing them to his hand. What remains is (in the main) 
the pre-Deuteronomtic narrative of Solomon’s reign, though probably 
not entirely in its original order, and including a few additions 
made to it subsequently. 3, 4-13. 15. 16-28. 10, 1-13 will be 
prophetical narratives of relatively early origin. The list of officers 
in 4, 1-19, with the sequel (describing their dusies) in 4, 27-28, 
may naturally be supposed to be derived from the State-annals 
(the ‘ Book of the acts of Solomon,” 11, 41). The intermediate 
verses, 4, 20-26, interrupt the connexion,? and seem to be an 
insertion, which the expression in v, 24, “deyond the River” [ze. 
the Euphrates] applied to the country west of the Euphrates, and 
implying consequently a Babylonian standpoint (see Ezr. 4, 10 ff. 
5, 3 &c.), shows cannot be earlier than the period of the exile. 
In 5, 15 f. the numbers are larger than is probable; and the entire notice 
(in spite of the explanation proffered in 2 Ch. 2, 17 f.) is in imperfect relation 
with v. 13 f. 9, 10-28 consists of a series of notices, imperfectly connected 
together: v. 14, for instance, appears, in fact, to refer to an incident 
anterior to vv. 11-13: the ‘‘account” of the levy, promised in v, 15, only 
follows in v. 20, the intermediate verses being parenthetic : 9, 24* (Pharaoh’s 
daughter and Millo) has no point of contact either with what precedes or with 
what follows. And 9, 22 (no levy of Israelites) conflicts with 5, 13 f. and 
II, 28 (which speaks of the ‘‘ burden of the house of Joseph”), The literary 


form of 9, 10-28 is, for some reason, less complete than that of any other 
portion of the Books of Kings, In the LXX many of the notices are 


1LXX in 8, 1-5 has a considerably shorter text, which, nevertheless, reads 
quite completely, and may represent the more original form of the passage. 

2 The Heb. word rendered éhose in v. 27 (nbs) should properly be ¢/ese. 
In the LXX, 4, 27 f. immediately follow 4, 19 (4, 20 f. standing after 2, 46). 
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differently arranged, and the text is sometimes briefer; it seems, therefore, 
that in the MSS. used by them the Hebrew text here had not yet reached the 
form in which we now have it.? 

8, 12f. have a poetical tinge. It is remarkable now that in LXX (where they 
stand after v. 53) they appear in a fuller form, with the addition otz od aien 
yiypumrras ty BibrAiw vis wons 3 2.é. (as can hardly be doubted : cf. Josh. 10, 13 
Pesh.?) "wn TAD by NANI NI xbn (comp. Wellh. Comp. 271; Encycl. 
Brit, ed. 9, xiv. p. 84). The original Hebrew cannot be represented quite 
accurately by the Greek text, and Wellh.’s restoration may not be altogether 
certain: but the words just quoted can hardly have been invented by the 
translators ; it seems therefore that the ‘‘ Book of Jashar” (p. 114) contained 
a poetical account of the foundation of Solomon’s Temple, and was still cited 
by name in the text of Kings used by the LXX. 


The kernel of c. 11 is old; but the narrative must, in parts, 
have been recast and placed in a different light. In vv. 1-13, 
v. 7—where s ¢hex connects imperfectly with vv. 5—6-—and the 
notice vw 3 respecting the number of Solomon’s wives, are no doubt 
excerpts from the older narrative: the emphasis Jaid on the 
declension caused thereby in Solomon’s religion is expressed in 
phrases which betoken the hand of the compiler. In what 
follows, the original purport of the narrative can hardly be that 
which now appears. In the narrative in its present form, the 
“adversaries” in v. 14 ff. are described as “raised up” by way of 
punishment for the sins of Solomon’s later days (vv. 3. 4. 9): 
but, in point of fact, the incidents described in vv. 21-22. 24-25 
(note the expression ‘‘a// the days of Solomon”), if not also in 
vv. 26-28, occurred early in his reign; hence, if the view of the 
compiler be that of the original narrator, the punishment will 
have preceded the sin which occasioned it. It seems clear that 
the narrative itself (v. 14 ff.) is ancient, but that the setting ‘(vz. 
9-13), which represents the events narrated as the punishment for 
the idolatry of vv. 1-8, was added subsequently by the compiler. 
In the narrative of Ahijah (vv. 29-39), vv. 32-39 Must have been 


1 Compare the last two notes. So 5, 17. 18%. 6, 37-38" take the place in 
LXX of 6, 1: 6, 11-13 and 9, 15-25 are omitted: onthe other hand, 9, 24 f. 
23. 17 appear (with 4, 29 f. 3, 1°. 5, 15) after 2, 353 9, 16. 17° (with 3, 1°) 
after 4, 343 9, 24° after 9, 93 9, 15. 17-22 after 10, 22: there are also 
several additions. In some cascs (but hy no means in all) there is good 
reason to suppose that the recension represented by the LXX has preserved 
better readings than the Hebrew ; see examples in QFA¥. 


? Where WP is similarly confused with WwW the song ( Ae. 2.9L). 
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expanded by the compiler, as they abound with marks of his 
style (see p. 190 ff.). 11, 41-43 is the concluding formula of 
Solomon’s reign, in the compiler’s usual manner. 

The work which lay at the basis of the pre-Deuteronomic 
account of Solomon’s reign must have been one in which the 
arrangement of material was determined less by chronological 
sequence than by community of subject. In other words, it was 
not so much a chronicle as a series of detached notices. The 
description of the buildings forming the central feature in it, 
particulars respecting the preparations or materials required for 
them, and notices, or short narratives, illustrating Solomon’s 
wisdom, or splendour, or the organization of his empire, were 
placed on either side of it. At the close came c. 11 (in its 
original form), containing some account of the political opponents 
who from time to time disturbed the tranquillity of his reign. 
Throughout, the author evinces a warm admiration for Solomon: 
he recounts with manifest satisfaction the evidences of his 
wisdom, and dwells with pride on the details of his imperial 
magnificence, on the wealth which streamed in to Jerusalem 
from all quarters, on his successful alliances and commercial 
undertakings, and on the manner in which his fame commanded 
the wonder and respect of distant nations. The darker shades 
in the picture seem largely, though not, perhaps, entirely, to be 
due to the Deuteronomic compiler. 

II. 1 Ki. 12—2 Ki. 17. JLsrael and Judzh.—Here we have 
alternately short notices and long continuous narratives—the 
latter now and then expanded by the compiler—arranged in a 
chronological framework, in the manner indicated above. The 
longer narratives are sometimes slightly modified at the beginning 
and end for the purpose of establishing a connexion with the 
history on either side of them. C. 12 contains the older 
narrative of the defection of the ten tribes from the dynasty of 
David ; vv. 26-33 (Jeroboam’s calves, and the worship instituted 
in connexion with them) may be due, in their present form, to 
the compiler; 12, 33 introduces the account of the prophecy 
against the altar of Bethel—a narrative not probably of very 
early origin, as it seems to date from a time when the names both 
of the prophet of Judah and of the “ old prophet ” were no longer 
remembered. 13, 33-34 lead back to the main thread of the 
history. 14, 1-18 (the wife of Jeroboam and the prophet Ahijah) 
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is in its substance, no doubt, ancient; but the answer of Ahijak 
has certainly in parts been recast in the phraseology of the 
compiler (esp. vv. 8. 9. 10. 15. 16). 

Observe the standing phrases of the compiler in these verses (see p. 190 ff.) ; 
and the anachronism in 14, 9 (as addressed to Jeroboam), ‘‘above all that were 
before thee” (16, 25. 30 (cf. 33. IL 17, 2. 18, 5) show besides that this phrase 
is the compiler’s). In some of its other features the prophecy bears a striking 
resemblance to those of Jehu son of Hanani 16, 1-4, Elijah 21, 20°-22, the 
unnamed prophet 26. 24, and the disciple of Elisha II 9, 7-10 (comp. 14, 7 
with 16, 2; Wpla PNW 14, 10. 16, 11. 21, 21. IL 9, 8 [1 Sa. 25, 22. 34]; 
BY) WY 14, Io. 21, 21. IL 9, 8. 14, 26 (in a notice of the compiler’s) ; 
INN 192 14, 10. 16, 3 [INN]. 21, 21; Aim that dieth, &c. 14, 11. 16, 4. 
21, 24: but it is quite possible that these phrases are original here, and have 
been adopted thence by the compiler when he recast, or amplified, the three 
later prophecies quoted. (That the prophecies in the Books of Kings have 
really, in parts, been amplified by the compiler may be inferred upon two 
grounds: not only do the parts in question exhibit comzmon features, connect- 
ing them with the compiler, but in style and expression they have no parallel 
in the prophecies of Amos, Hosea, or other prophets, whose writings have 
been preserved independently, prior to Jeremiah.) 


From 14, 19 to c. 16 the history consists chiefly of a collection 
of short notices (14, 25-28. 15, 6. 7°. 12-13. 15. 16-22. 27-28 
&c.) arranged in the schematism of the compiler (the chronology 
and judgments on the kings), as 14, 19-20. 21-24. 29-31. 15, 
1-2. 3-5. 7% 8. Q-1l. 14. 23-24. 25-26. 29-32. 33-34. 16, 1-4 
(recast), &c. (On the phraseology of these passages, see below.) 

C. 16 ended, the framework expands for the purpose of 
admitting the narratives respecting Elijah and Elisha. It is 
doubtful whether all these narratives are by the same hand: but 
all appear to be of North Israelitish origin; and all, especially 
those dealing with Elijah, exhibit the ease, and grace, and vivid- 
ness which belong to the best style of Hebrew historical narrative. 
The beginning of the history of Elijah has probably been omitted 
by the compiler: the place whence Elijah is to depart, 17, 3, the 
ground for which he is persecuted and addressed as the “ Troubler 
of Israel,” 18, 10. 17, and particulars respecting the murder of 
the prophets by Jezebel, alluded to 18, 13, are not stated in the 
existing narrative. ‘The suddenness, however, with which Elijah 
is introduced upon the scene, and the abruptness of his first 
utterance in 17, 1, are in harmony with the character which 
everywhere belongs to the prophet’s movements, and the dramatic 
form in which the narrative is cast. C. 17 the drama opens: 
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the severity of the famine foretold by Elijah is left to be inferred 
by the reader from the picture of the privations to which the 
prophet himself is exposed. C. 18 recounts the triumph of 
Elijah upon Carmel; c. 19 the reaction experienced by him 
afterwards; his withdrawal to Horeb; the mysterious vision 
there; the commission (vy. 15-18) assuring him of the final 
triumph of his cause. The events to which this commission 
correspond are related in 2 Ki. 8, 7-15. c. g—10, but with a 
different motive, from a political rather than a religious stand- 
point, and without reference to Elijah,—an indication that these 
narratives, together with I 20. 22 (where likewise the predominant 
interest is political), did not originally form part of the same 
literary whole as 1 17-19. I 21, however (Ahab and Naboth), 
is in the style of I 17-19: Elijah, as before, suddenly intercepts 
Ahab with his unwelcome presence ; and the close of the struggle 
between the prophet and the king looms in view (vv. 19. 20). 
But the narrative which records actually the death of Ahab, 
though designed by the compiler to describe the end of Ahab 
foretold by Ehjah, was not, perhaps, zwzztfen as the sequel to c. 
21: in particular, the place 22, 37-38 (Samaria), where the dogs 
licked the blood of Ahab, does not accord with the prediction in 
21, 19 (Jezreel). II 1 presents an impressive picture of Elijah’s 
inviolable greatness: II 2 (the ascension of Elijah) is at once 
the close of the history of Elijah and the introduction to that 
of Elisha; from a literary point of view it is more closely 
connected with the latter than with the former. 

To the same hand to which are due I 20, 22 may also, perhaps, 
be ascribed II 3, 4-27 (Jehoram and Jehoshaphat against Moab) ; 
6, 24—7, 20 (siege of Samaria by Benhadad: its relief in accord- 
ance with Elisha’s prediction) ; and 9, 1—10, 28 (the ‘ photo- 
graphic picture” of the accession of Jehu). In all these nar- 
ratives the political interest predominates above the biographical ; 
and some noticeable similarities of form and expression also 
occur.} 

‘The history of Elisha is comprised in a series of short narra- 
tives, describing particular incidents in his life: these are intro- 
duced by II 2, 1-18 (Elisha succeeds to the inheritance of 
Elijah), the rest consisting of 2, 19-22 (the bitter waters 

1Comp. I 20, 18. II 7, 12. 10, 14; I 20, 30 ewd (14M NIN). 22, 25. 
Teor olson se 7 11 3,07" cast ya? Em 22, 24119; 23. 
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sweetened) ; 23-25 (the mocking children rent by bears); 4, 1-7 
(the widow’s oil multiplied); 8-37 (the Shunammite woman) ; 
38-41 (the poisoned pot rendered harmless) ; 42-44 (the barley 
loaves multiplied); c. 5 (Naaman); 6, 1-7 (the iron axe-head 
made to swim) ; 8-23 (attempt of the Syrians to capture Elisha); 
8, 1-6 (Gehazi recounts Elisha’s wonders to the king); 7-15 
(Elisha and Hazael); 13, 14-19 (Elisha and Joash); 20-21 
(miracle wrought by Elisha’s bones). These narratives no doubt 
exhibit the traditions respecting Elisha as they were current in 
prophetic circles in the 9-8 cent. B.c.: their immediate source 
may have been a work narrating anecdotes from the life of Elisha 
(and perhaps from the lives of other prophets as well). 


The narratives of Elijah and Elisha appear to have been incorporated by 
the compiler without substantial alteration: only here and there has one of 
them been expanded by an insertion which, by its manner, betrays the com- 
piler’s hand (I 21, 20-26: notice the phrases in vv. 20°-24, and the awkward 
parenthesis in vv, 25-26; II 9, 7-10%, where not only do the phrases of the 
compiler abound (p. 190 ff.), but it is difficult not to think that v. 10” ‘‘and he 
opened the door and fled,’’ in agreement with the command z. 3°, should 
follow immediately the announcement of v. 6). 


In contrast with the sections dealing with the N. kingdom, in 
which the prophets play such a considerable part, the longer 
narratives relating to the S. kingdom II 11, 1—12, 16 (eleva- 
tion of Joash to the throne, and his measures regarding the 
Temple), 16, 10-18 (the altar of Ahaz) place the Temple and 
priesthood of Jerusalem in the foreground. These narratives are 
evidently of Judaean origin, and (to judge from the minuteness 
in the details) based probably upon official documents. The 
section 13, 14-19 (Elisha and Joash) has been noticed above: 
14, 8-14 (Amaziah’s challenge of Joash), it may be inferred from 
v. 11 “ Beth-shemesh wich belongeth to Judah” (cf. 1 19, 3), is of 
Israelitish origin. The narrative in the following chapters is 
composed chiefly of short notices—even the long and important 
reigns of Jeroboam and Azariah (Uzziah) receiving each hardly 
more than a single verse of independent detail (14, 22. 25 [26-7 
is comment]. 15, 5). After the close of the N. kingdom (17, 6), 
the compiler introduces a long survey of the causes which, in 
his judgment, led to its fall (17, 7-23), and explains (vv. 24-41) 
the origin of the mixed population and religion of the country of 
Samaria at the time in which he lived. 
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III. 2 Ki. 18—25. Judah. 

With c. 18 begins the reign of Hezekiah. 18, 1-12 is the 
composition of the compiler, though the particulars in vv. 2. 4. 
8 are doubtless derived by him from his sources; vv. 9-12 
re; eit, in brief, the account of the close of the N. kingdom. 
18, 13—19, 37 comprises the narrative of the invasion of Judah by 
Sennacherib in his campaign of 701, and the miraculous occur- 
rence which obliged his retreat. Here the brief notices in 18, 
14-16 differ in character from the circumstantial narrative com- 
mencing with v. 17; it is also remarkable that the name of the 
king, which v. 17 ff. is uniformly written wn, is here spelt 
mpin: it is fair to infer, therefore, that they are derived from a 
different source, which may well be the State-annals, 18, 17— 
19, 37 is the one long narrative in the Book of Kings relating to 
Judah, and similar in general character to the prophetical narra- 
tives of the N. kingdom. It includes a prophecy, 19, 21-31, 
attributed to Isaiah, and unquestionably his; but there is no 
ground for supposing that the narrative as a whole, though it 
stands also (together with 20, 1-19) in the Book of Isaiah (c. 
36—39), is from Isaiah’s hand; as will be shown (under Isaiah), 
there are reasons for concluding it to be the work of a prophet 
writing in the subsequent -generation, which was incorporated, 
with slight additions, in his work by the compiler of Kings. 

As the narrative approaches the time in which the compiler 
himself lived (c. 21 ff.), and in which, therefore, the writer’s 
personal knowledge, or information derived from the generation 
immediately preceding, would be available, his own share in the 
work appears to increase. In the account of the reign of Manasseh 
(c. 21), the narration of concrete facts scarcely extends beyond 
vv. 3. 4°. 5. 6%. 7%. 16°: the rest is the comment of the compiler, 
vv. 11-15, which is not assigned to any ¢zndividual prophet, 
though it agrees remarkably with parts of Jeremiah (see below, 
p. 193), being probably the compiler’s summary of the teaching 
of contemporary prophets. 

The reign of Josiah (22, 1—23, 30), including the two im- 
portant events, the discovery of the Book of the Law and the 
reformation based upon it, engrosses naturally the interest of 
the compiler, and is described by him at some length: the parts 
in which his own style is specially prominent are 22, 13”. 16 ff. 
and 23, 3. 21-28 (especially 25” from Dt. 6, 5; and 26-7). 
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25, 22-26 is an abridgment of Jer. 40, 7-9. 41, 1f. 17 f. 42, 1. 
43, 3 ff.: 25, 27-30 cannot of course have been written before 
the year of Jehoiachin’s release, B.c. 562. 

According to Wellh. and Kuenen, the compilation of the 
Book of Kings was completed substantially defore the exile (c. 600 
B.C.),! only short passages which imply an exilic standpoint being 
introduced afterwards. 


These passages, as given by Kuenen (p. 420), are I 4, 20-26 [Heb. 4, 20— 
5, 6] (see v. 24); 9, 1-9. 11, 9-13 (in their present form) ; Il 17, 19-203 20, 
17-18; 21, 10-153; 22, 15-20; 23, 26-27 ; 24, 2-43 24, 18—25, 30. 

I 4, 20-26 has been discussed above (p. 181): as the passage seems clearly 
to be an zwsertion in the text ofc. 4, v. 24 does not, as some have argued 
(Keil, £72. § 58. 3), show that the Book of Kings, as a whole, was only 
compiled during the exile. II 17, 19 f. likewise interrupts the connexion. 
The original writer is dealing only with the causes of the declension of the 
kingdom of /svae/: in v. 18 he remarks that in consequence of Israel’s rejec- 
tion Judah only was left; and the sequel to this is vv. 21-23, describing how 
this result came about (‘* a7 he rent Israel from the house of David,” &c.). 
Vy. 19-20, commenting on the faithlessness of /zdah, and the rejection 
and exile of the ezéve seed of Israel, are plainly an insertion made by a 
subsequent writer, who desiderated a notice of the same causes producing a 
similar effect in the case of Judah. II 24, 18 ff. can, of course, only have 
been written after the exile had commenced. ‘The other passages are either 
such as are thought to presuppose the fall of the city and temple, or contain 
references to passages which do this (I 11, 9° to 9, 1-9; II 23, 26. 24, 3 to 21, 
10-15 [Manasseh]) : but very similar anticipations are expressed by Jeremiah 
before the exile ; so that no sufficient reason exists, at least on the ground of 
the contents of these passages, for attributing them to a different hand from 
that of the main compiler of the Book. But it must be admitted that II 21, 
10-15. 23, 26-27 interfere with the connexion, and wear the appearance of 
being insertions made after the original narrative was completed, so that upon 
literary grounds this view of their origin is not untenable. On the whole, it 
is highly probable that the redaction of Kings was not entirely completed by 
the main compiler; though it is only occasionally possible to point with 
confidence to the passages which belong to a subsequent stage of it. 

That it is one and the same compiler who formulated the short notices or 
‘* Epitome,” and at the same time combined them with the longer narratives, 
is shown (against Thenius) by Wellh. p. 208 (after Kuen. Onderz. (ed. 1) i. 
266f.): there are cases in which each fresupposes the other ; and the contents 


1 Notice the expression Zo ¢his day, II 8, 22. 16, 6, in passages belonging 
clearly to the compiler, and not taken by him from his sources, and of which 
at least the first appears to imply that the Jewish State was still existing 
when it was written ; also the precise information respecting the Samaritans, 
17, 24-34 (wo this day, v. 34), which a writer near at hand would be more 
likely to possess than one resident in Babylonia. 
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of the Epitome are much too fragmentary or it to have ever constituted an 
independent history. 

The compiler of Kings, though not, probably (as has some- 
times been supposed), Jeremiah himself, was nevertheless a man 
like-minded with Jeremiah, and almost certainly a contemporary 
who lived and wrote under the same influences. Deuteronomy 
is the standard by which the compiler judges both men and 
actions ; and the history, from the beginning of Solomon’s reign, 
is presented, not in a purely “objective” form (as e.g. in 2 Sa. 
g—z20), but from the point of view of the Deuteronomic code. 
It is a characteristic of the passages added by the compiler (so 
far as they are not notices based upon his sources) that they do 
not usually add to the historic contents of the narratives, but 
(like the corresponding additions in Judges) present comments 
upon it, sometimes introduced as such, sometimes introduced 
indirectly in the shape of prophetic glances at the future, at 
different stages of the history. The principles which, in his view, 
the history as a whole is to exemplify, are already expressed 
succinctly in the charge which he represents David as giving to 
his son Solomon (I 2, 3-4): they are stated by him again in 
3, 14, and more distinctly in 9, 1-9. Obedience to the Deutero- 
nomic law is the qualification for an approving verdict: deviation 
from it is the source of ill success (I 11, 9-13. 14, 7-11. 16, 2. II 
17, 7-18 &c.), and the sure prelude to condemnation. Every 
king of the Northern kingdom is characterized as doing “that 
which was evil in the eyes of Jehovah :” in the Southern kingdom 
the exceptions are Asa, Jehoshaphat, Jehoash, Amaziah, Uzziah, 
Jotham, Hezekiah, Josiah,—usually, however, with the limitation 
that “the high places were not removed,” as demanded by the 
Deuteronomic law. The writer viewed Jeroboam as the author 
of a schism, and the founder of a worship which contravened the 
first principle of the Deuteronomic code, the law of the Central 
Sanctuary, and lent itself readily to contamination by heathen 
cults: hence his uniformly unfavourable verdict on the rulers of 
the N. kingdom. He does not, however, place a// deviations 
from the law of Dt. in the same category: he views, indeed, the 
worship (of Jehovah) at the high places with disfavour, but the 
kings who permit it are not thereby disqualified from receiving a 
verdict of approval, as are those who patronized, or encouraged, 
practices actually heathen. 
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Phrases characteristic of the compiler of Kings. In many of these the 
influence of Dt. is directly traceable; others, though not actually occurring 
in it, frequently express thoughts in harmony with its spirit. 

1. 70 keep the charge of Jehovah: I 2, 3. Dt. 11, 1; cf. Josh. 22, 3 (D?). 

2. To walk in the ways of Jehovah: 1 2, 3. 3, 14. 8, 58. 11, 33. 38. Dt. 
$56. 10, 12, 11,22. 10,19, 20,317. 28, 9° 30, 16. Josh. 22,55. 

3. To keep (or execute) his statutes and commandments and judgments (some- 
times one term omitted): I 2, 3. 3, 14. 6, 12. 8, 58. 61. 9, 4. 6. 
11533234. 36. 14) o. L 17,013) (Cha 37) s LO: Tose Onn 23 elem 
constantly. (The reference throughout is specially to Dezteronomy. 
So generally, where the law, or Moses, is alluded to: I 8, 9 (Dt. 
10, 5. 29, 1). 53 (Dt. 4, 20 [also Lev. 20, 26]). 56 (Dt. 12, 9 f. 25, 19). 
II 10, 31. 14, 6 (Dt. 24, 16). 18, 12. 28, 8. 22, 8. 23, 21. 25.) 


4. Testimonies (nity): I 2, 3. Il 17, 15. 23, 3 (in Dt. always pointed 


NITY: 4, 45. 6, 17. 20), 


That thou mayest prosper, &c. : I 2, 3. Dt. 29, 9. Josh. 1, 7%. 
To establish his (my) word: 1 2, 4. 6, 12. 8, 20. 12, 15; cf. Dt. 9, 5. 

7. To walk before me (in truth, uprightness, &c.): I 2, 4. 3, 6. 8, 23. 25. 
9, 4 (II 20, 3 the Hithp.). 

8. here shall not fail (lit. be cut off)-to thee: I 2, 4. 8, 25.9, 5. Cf. 
Jer. 33, 17. 18. 35, 19; and with 375 2 Sa. 3, 29. Josh. 9, 23. 

9. With all the heart and with all the soul: I 2, 4. 8, 48. II 23. 3. 25, as 
often in Dt. (in II 23, 25 with yy in the rare sense of ‘‘ might,” 
only besides in Dt. 6, 5): see p.94. Cf. with all the heart (alone) : 
1 8, 23. 14, 8. II 10, 31. 

10. Zo build an house to the name of J.: I 3, 2. 5, 3. 5. 8, 17. 19. 20. 44. 

48 (cf. 9, 7): dependent on 2 Sa. 7, 13 (the prophecy of Nathan). 

11. As zt is this day: I 3, 6. 8, 24. 61. Dt. 2, 30. 4, 20. 38. 8, 18. I0, 15. 

29, 28 [Heb. 27]. 
12. Given me rest on every side: 1 5, 4 [Heb. 18]. Dt. 12, 10. 25, 19. 
Josh¥21 42.223" (D?)t2'San 7. s. 

13. Chose out of all the tribes of Jsrael: 1 8, 16. 11, 32. 14, 21. II 21, 7. 

14. That my name might be there: 1 8, 16. 29. II 23, 27. Elsewhere 
with 4o put (DW) or make to dwell (\DW): 1 9, 3. 11, 36. 14, 21. 
II 21, 4. 7, as in Dt. (p. 94, No. 35). 

In 8, 22 ff. and 9, 1-9, the reminiscences from Dt., or the Deut. sections 
of Joshua, are remarkably abundant :— 

8, 23. Dt. 4, 39. Josh. 2, 11> (D?).—25 DN Pr (yed so that). II 21, 8. Dt. 
15, 5 (peculiar. Not elsewhere, except in the parallels 2 Ch. 6, 16, 33, 8).— 
27 (the heaven of heavens). Dt. 10, 14.—32. Dt. 25, 1.—33%. Dt. 28, 25.— 
35%. Dt. 11, 17.—37*. Dt. 28, 22. 38.—37°. 2. 52 (comp. esp. “‘gates;” 
p- 92, No. 6).—40*. Dt. 4, to. 12, 1. 31, 13.—ar*) Dt. 29, 21.—22%. Dt. 
II, 2 and often.—43* (peoples of the earth). 53. 60. Dt. 28, 10, Josh. 4. 24 
(D?).—43° (thy name is called over, viz. in token of ownership [see 2 Sa. 12, 
28 RV. marg.]}). Dt. 28, 10 (esp. in Jer., as 7, 10f. 25, 29 a/.).—44*, Dt. 
20, I, 21, 10.—46 (deliver up before: see p. 94, No. 29).—47*. Dt. 30, 1.— 


Oe 
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48". Dt. 30, 2.—51. Dt. 9, 29.—20. (iron furnace) Dt. 4, 20. Jer. 11, 4.t— 
52>. Dt. 4, 7.—56. Josh. 21, 43. 23, 14 (D?).—58 (see above, Nos. 2, 3).—60*. 
Josh. 4, 24 (D*).—60°. Dt. 4, 39.—9, 3 (40 put my name there: see above, 
No. 14).—4 (see Nos. 7, 3).—6°. Dt. 29, 26.—7>. Dt. 28, 37.—8°-9. Dt. 29, 
24-26 (Jer. 22, 8-9). 


1S. 


16. 


17. 


bo 
b 
> 


25. 
26. 


27. 


28, 


29. 


30. 


Perfect = wholly devoted (of the heart): I 8, 61. 11, 4. 15, 3. 14. 
II 20, 3 = Is. 38, 3. Only so besides in Chr. 

To cut off from upon the ground: 1 9, 7. 13, 34 (to destroy). 14, 15 
(to root up): with the same, or similar, verbs, Dt. 4, 26. 6, 15. 
EX lin; 2 be OB.220,. 25. ers 12,004 .924, 102 7 elOnzo. tO; 

To dismiss (nbw) from before my (his) face: I 9, 7. Jer. 15, 1: so with 


cast away cpown) DDS E2351 620 [y, not Sy). 24, 20. Jer. 7, 
15; with vemove (pn) II 17, 18. 23. 23, 27. 24, 3. Jer. 32, 31; 
with cast off (wig) Jer. 23, 39. Not in Dt. 


Melee or eosin 235 te" (IDA) such, DP 7a ana 
. Dyipw abominations (of false gods): I 11, 5. 7. II 23, 13. 24. Dt. 29, 


17 [Heb. 16]. Soin Jer. and Ez. 


. Todo that which 2s evil in the eyes of Jehovah: I 11, 6, and more than 


thirty times besides (p. 93, No. 26). 


» INN 20 be angry: LOE) Os Lil 7a los talk. 37145 21.4 On or 20.4: 
. Lor the sake of David thy father (or my servant): I 11, 12. 13. 32. 34 


(Gi, 30) 155 4. 1h O.103,10)) 34. 205.6; 


. Other references to David as a standard of piety are also frequent : 


Me 2p S Ol AOnA. Lynde Oni asee Tasos 15.03. Sp Llp cAseoe 
TO 2 Ona 22s 2. 


. Chosen, with reference to Jerusalem: I 11, 13. 32. 36. 8, 44. 48 (cf. 


iO). L4y.2%. 1G2k, 7,235.27. | based on, Dt. (p.102, Now i1). 


. Zo do that which is right in the eyes of Jehovah: I 11, 33. 38. 14, 8. 


15, 5. II. 22, 43 a/. (p. 93, No. 25). 

A lamp (for David) : I 11, 36. 15, 4. II 8, 19 = 2 Ch. 21, 7. 

To provoke Jehovah to anger {xather, to vex Him]: I 14, 9. 15. 15, 30. 
TON 27 7b 9, 20-33; 21, 22.122, 5 see hy Eley keels OG 2 oe 
23,19. 26. Dt. 4, 25. 9, 18. 31, 29. 32, 16. 21; and often in Jer. 

Behold, I bring evil upon. ..:I1 14, 10. 21, 21. II 21, 12, 22, 16 
(=- 2 Ch 34,624), Jer. 0, 19, dlgehIe 19,035.15. 35 yal 7. Asst alo 
bring evil upon also 1 9, 9. 21, 29. II 22, 20, and often in Jer.: not 
common elsewhere. 

The fettered and the free (an alliterative proverbial phrase, denoting 
‘all”): 114, 10. 21, 21. II 9, 8. 14, 26. Dt. 32, 36 (the Song).+ 
Who made Israel to sin (of Jeroboam): 114, 16.15, 26. 30. 34. 16, 26. 
22; 52. 11 3, 3. 10, 29. 31. 13, 2. ©. 14, 24. 15, 9. 18. 24. 28. 23, 
15: comp. 21, 16 (of Manasseh and Judah). Cf. I 12, 30. 13, 34. 

LS Oe eee 

Upon every high hill and under every spreading tree: 1 14, 23. II 16, 4 
(cf. 2 Ch. 28, 4). 17, 10 (the first clause varied from Dt. 12, 2”; the 
second precisely as there; also Jer, 2, 20, 3, 6. 13[cf. 17, 2]. Is. 


57, 5. Ez. 6, 13 t). 
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36. 
37. 


38. 
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Abominations of the nations: 1 14, 24. II 16, 3. 21,2. Cf. Dt. 18, 
St. 

Wis Jehovah dispossessed from before the children of Israel: 1 14, 24, 
21,26. II 16, 3. 17, 8. 21, 2. Cf. Dt. 9, 4. 5. 11, 23. Josh. 23, 5. 

Idols (prdybq) : I 15, 12. 21, 26. II 17, 12. 21, II. 21. 23, 24. Also 
Lev. 26, 30. Dt. 29, 16. Jer. 50, 2, and esp. in Ezek. [39 times ].t 

Turned not aside from. . .: 1 15, 5. 22, 43. II 3, 3. 10, 29 (INN). 
at (Sy). 13, 2. 6. 11, 14, 24 15, 9. 18 (yd). 24. 28. 17, 22, 18, 
6 (ANN). 

Vanities pyar (of idols): I 16, 13. 26. Dt. 32, 21; cf. Jer. 8, 19. 14, 
22. Unusual. Cf. 11 17, 15. Jer. 2, 5 (the cognate verb $57). 

Did sell himself (to do evil): I 21, 20. 25. I1 17, 7. Only so here. 

The people still sacrificed and burnt incense in the high places: 1 22, 43. 
TL12, 4.,.14,.4.-15,7As 35124 Simpslanly: Weg.q 2k ie) o- LkO Aveta 
23, 5: burnt incense also, in a similar connexion, II 18, 4. 22, 17. 
23, 8, and often in Jer. (as 11, 12. 13. 17. 44, 3 ff.). 

Would not destroy: I1 8, 19. 13, 23. Dt. 10, 10. 

My (his) servants the prophets: I1 9, 7. 17, 13. 23. 21, 10. 24, 2: in 
Jer. six times (7, 25. 25, 4. 26, 5. 29, 19. 35, 15. 44, 4). First in 
Am. 3,7. Also Zech. 1, 6. Ezr. 9, 11. Dan. 9, 10.f 

To blot out the name from under heaven: II 14, 27. Dt. 9, 14. 29, 193 
Chay 24n2 5.010: 

The host of heaven venerated: II 17, 16. 21, 3\|. 4. 5ll. Jer. 8, 2. 
10; 13. Zeph.. 1; 5. Forbidden! DCr4, Foon 7, 3. 

To cleave to Jehovah; II 18, 6 (cf. the same word in 3, 3. I 11, 2), as 
in Dt. (p. 93, No. 15).? 


If the reader will be at the pains of wderlining in his text the phrases here 
cited, he will not only realize how numerous they are, but also perceive how 
they seldom occur indiscriminately in the narrative as such, but are generally 
aggregated in particular passages (mostly comments on the history, or speeches), 
which are thereby distinguished from their context, and shown to be presum- 
ably the work of a different hand. 


The following modes adopted by the compiler for introducing historical 
notices are observable :— 


43. 


44. 
45. 
40. 
47. 


In his days . . . 1 16, 34. II 8, 20. 15, 19 LXX (see OPS?.) 23, 29. 
PY 

LW TROSEAAYS ws Wo LL TOSS 2 eG he 7020s ute 

At that tie.) 0. TA; iis 1A 20, 0: 18,, 10, 20, T2. DAL KO: 

#7é\(s\rqi 0) emphatic) 0.) Ll ra4,97.225125.. 15, 35>. 15, eas 

Phen (tw. .)« 3, 16s Sek. 12.09) aa Sah ait, 7. 10, 2ie2o Oo 
(Heb. 50). II 8, 22}, 12, 17 (Heb. 18). 14, 8-15 16. 16, 5. ‘Comp. 
rors 9, 9 LXX (=9, 24 Heb.). 


This use of tx is noticeable. In many cases, the notices introduced by it 


1 Comp. also II 17, 36. 38 and Dt. 9, 29. 6, 13. 4, 233 19, 15. 19 (kingdoms 
of the earth) and Dt. 28, 25 (also six or seven times in Jer.); 19, 15> and 
Jer. 32, 173; 19, 18° and_Dt. 4, 28. : 
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lack any definite point of attachment in the preceding narrative: at the same 
time, their directness of statement and terseness of form suggest the inference 
that they may be derived immediately from the contemporary annalistic 
records (Ewald, Azs¢. i. 168; Wellh. Hs¢, p. 286). The same may be the 
case with some of the other notices just cited. 
48. The frequency with which the prophecies in 1-2 Ki, are introduced 
by the same term (19) "wy jp) Zorasmuch as... is also notice- 
ablew Ley ei lens, kOe WE TL 0s, e245 yer 10) 2s 20, 25: 30,425 
21, 20 (inf.). 29. II 1, 16. 10, 30. 19, 28 (Isaiah). 21, 11. 22, 19. 


The resemblances with Jer. are most marked towards the end 
of the two books, esp. in II 17, 13-20. 21, 11-15. 22, 16-19 :— 


TOE 72013 vestijieds. ex. 11,7. 
Larteye, SCH CELA TS, ET: 25505235) 15: 
ay servants the prophets ; see above, No. 39 (esp. 7, 25. 25, 41). 
14. 40. 18, 12. 21, 9 hearkened not: Jer. 7, 26. 11, 7, and often 
besides. ; 
hardened their necks: Jer. 7, 26. 17, 23. 19, 15 (from Dt. 10, 16), 
15 followed vanity and becante vain: Jer. 2, 5. 
16 the host of heaven: see above, No. 41. 
18. 23 removed frou before his face: see above, No. 17. 
20 rejected all the seed of Israel: cf. Jer. 31, 37 If. .., I will also 
reject all the seed of Israel. 
21, 11 (effect of Manasseh’s guilt): Jer. 15, 4. 
12 both his ears shall tingle: Jer. 19, 3 (probably from 1 Sa. 3, IIf). 
14 for @ prey and a spoil: cf. Jer. 30, 16. 
15: cf. Jer. 25, 6. 7. 32, 323 7, 25 (1109). 
16. 24, 4 znocent blood (or the blood of tnnocents) in Jerusalem: Jer. 
19, 4. 22, 17 (of Jehoiakim). 
22, 16°. 17*: Jer. 19, 3b-4. ‘* This place” is also very common else- 
where in Jer., as 7, 6. 7. 20. 16, 9. 
17* to vex me with the work of thetr hands (sol 16, 7): Jer. 25, 6v. 
7». 32, 30%. 44, 8 (from Dt. 31, 29). 
17 and my wrath shall be kindled, &c.: Jer. 7, 20. 
19 for a desolation and a curse: Jer. 42, 18p. 44, 22”. 

But these parallels are not sufficient to show that Jeremiah is the compzler 
of Kings. The passages quoted consist rather of summaries of the prophetic 
teaching of the time, which was based ultimately upon Dt., and of which 
the most influential representative was no doubt Jeremiah : hence it is not 
unlikely that his phraseology acquired general currency, and would be natu- 
rally employed by the compiler in framing his summaries, 


CHAPTER III. 
ISAIAH. 


LITERATURE. — W. Gesenius, Der Proph. Jesaja tibersetzt; mit einem 
vollst. phil. krit. wu. hist. Commentar, 1820-21; F. Hitzig, Der Proph. Jes. 
uibers. wu. ausgelegt, 1833 (the source of much that is best exegetically in more 
recent commentaries); H. Ewald in the Propheten des A. Bundes, 1840-41, 
(ed. 2) 1867-68 (parts of vols. ii., iv., v. of the translation); A. Knobel, Der 
Proph. Jes. (in the Kef. Lxeg. Handb.) 1843, ed. 4 with additions by 
L. Diestel, 1872 ; ed. 5 (rewritten throughout) by A. Dillmann, 1890; C. P. 
Caspari, Bedtrdge zur Einl, in das Buch Jes, 1848; S. D. Luzzatto, 2 prof. 
Lsaia volgarizato e commentato [in Hebrew] ad uso degli Isvaelit?, Padova 
1856-67 ; F. Delitzsch, Bzb/. Comm. tiber das Buch Jes. 1866, (ed. 4) 1889 ; 
T. K. Cheyne, Zhe Book of Isaiah chronologically arranged, 1870, and The 
Prophecies of Isaiah, a new transl., with comm. and appendices, 1880, (ed. 3) 
1884; W. Kay in the Speaker’s Comm. ; E. Reussin La Bible, 1876; C. W. E. 
Nagelsbach (in Lange’s Bzbelwerk), Der Proph. Jes. 1877; C. J. Breden- 
kamp, Der Proph. Jes. erldutert, 1886-87. Of a more general character are 
—Sir Edw. Strachey, Jewish History and Politics in the times of Sargon and 
Sennacherib, ed. 2, 1874; F. H. Kriiger, Zssaz sur la théologie ad’ Esaie 
xl.—Ixvi., 1881; W. R. Smith, Zhe Prophets of Israel ane their place in 
history to the close of the 8th cent. B.C., 1882, Lectures v.—vili. ; A. B. David- 
son in the Zxfositor, 1883, Aug., Sept.; 1884, Feb., Apr., Oct., Nov., 
Dec. (on c. 40-66); H. Guthe, Das Zukunftsbild des Jes. (Akademische 
Antrittsvorlesung), 1885; S. R. Driver, /sazah ; his life and times, and the 
writings which bear his name (in the series called ‘* Men of the Bible”), 1888 ; 
G, A. Smith, Ze Book of Jsaiah (in the ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible’’), (2 vols., 
1889-90). For other literatuve, see Delitzsch, p. 34 ff. (Eng. tr. p. 45 ff.); 
Dillm. p. xxviii. f. ; and the authorities referred to in Kuenen’s Onderzoeh, ii. 
(ed. 2) 1889, pp. 28-157. 

On the Prophets generally, the character of prophecy, their relation to 
the history, their theology, &c., the following works may be consulted: Aug. 
Tholuck, Die Propheten u. thre Wetssagungen, 1860, (ed. 2) 1867; G. F. 
Oehler, Die Theologie des AT.s, 1873 (translated), § 205 ff.; A. Kuenen, 
Prophets and prophecy in fsrael (very jull of information on the prophets and — 
their work, but written from an avowedly naturalistic standpoint), 1877; 
F, E. Konig, Der Offenbarungsbegriff des ATs, 2 vols. 1882 (an exhaustive 
discussion of the nature of prophecy, and the views that have been held of it) ; 
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C. von Orelli, Die alttest. Weiss. von der Vollendung des Gottesretches, 1882 
(translated under the title O7. Prophecy); Ed. Riehm, Die Mess. Weiss., thre 
Lntstehung, thr zeitgesch. Charakter, u. thr Verhaltniss zu der Neutest, 
Erfillung, (ed. 2) 1885 (to be recommended); C. A. Briggs, Messianic 
Prophecy, 1886; H. Schultz, Attest. Theologie, (ed. 4) 1889, p. 213 ff. 
(and elsewhere); F. Delitzsch, Mess. Wetssagungen in Gesch. Folge, 1890. 
See also Dean Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church, vols. ii. and iii, 3; and 
F, W. Farrar, Zhe Minor Prophets, 1890, chaps. i.—iv. 


EC. Chronological Table. 

745. TIGLATH-PILESER II. 

740. Uzziah named (probably) in Assyrian Inscription. Call of Isaiah. 

734. Fekah deposed and slain; Hoshea (with Assyrian help) raised to the 
throne of Samaria. Deportation of inhabitants of N. and N.E. Israel 
by Tiglath-Pileser. 

732. Damascus taken by Tiglath-Pileser. 

727. SHALMANESER IV. 

722. SARGON. Fall of Samaria and end of the Northern Kingdom, 

711. Siege and capture of Ashdod by the troops of Sargon. 

710. Sargon defeats Merodach-baladan, and enters Babylon. 

705. SENNACHERIB. 

703. Sennacherib defeats Merodach-baladan, and spoils his palace. 

7o1. Campaign of Sennacherib against Phoenicia, Philistia, and Judah. 

681. Sennacherib succeeded by ESARHADDON. 

607. Nineveh destroyed by the Medes and Babylonians, 

586. Destruction of Jerusalem by NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

549-38. Period of CyRus’ successes in Western and Central Asia. 

538. Cyrus captures Babylon, and releases the Jewish exiles. 


Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and “the Twelve” (ze. the Minor 
Prophets) form the concluding part of the second great division 
of the Hebrew Canon, “The Prophets,” being called specially, 
in contradistinction to the “Former Prophets” (p. 96), the 
“Latter Prophets.” 

Isaiah, son of Amoz, received the prophetic callin the last 
year of King Uzziah’s reign (6, 1), ze. (according to the new 
chronology!) B.c. 740; and he prophesied in Jerusalem during 
the reigns of the three succeeding kings, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah. He was married (8, 3); and two sons are alluded to, 
Shear-jashub (7, 3) and Maher-shalal-hash-baz (8, 1-4). The 
scene of his labours appears to have been chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, Jerusalem ; and from the position which was evidently 
accorded to him by both Ahaz and Hezekiah, it has been con- 


1 See the writer’s Zsazak, pp. 8, 13f. (with the references). 
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jectured that he was of noble blood. Few particulars of his life are 
recorded ; the chief being connected with the part taken by him 
at the two crises through which during his lifetime Judah passed 
(c. 7-8; 36—37). For how many years he survived the second 
of these crises (B.c. 701) is not known ; in 2 cent. A.D. there was a 
tradition current among the Jews, and alluded to also by Christian 
writers, that he suffered martyrdom by being sawn asunder in 
the persecutions which followed the accession of Manasseh. 
According to 2 Ch. 26, 22 Isaiah was the author of a history of 
the reign of Uzziah ; and 26. 32, 32 mention is made of a “ Vision 
of Isaiah,” containing an account of the reign of Hezekiah, 
which formed part of the (lost) ‘‘ Book of the Kings of Judah and 
Israel” (see below, under Chronicles); but nothing further is 
known of either of these works. 

The Book of Isaiah may be divided conveniently as follows: 
—c. I—I2. 13—23. 24—27. 28—33. 34—35. 36—39. 40—66. 
Among these prophecies there are some which, as will appear, 
are not the work of Isaiah himself, but belong to a different, and 
later, period of Israelitish history. 

I. C. 1-12. The first collection of Isaiah’s prophecies, 
relating to the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, and belonging to 
various occasions from B.c. 740 to B.C. 701. 

C. 1. The “Great Arraignment” (Ewald). Vo. 2-9 the 
prophet charges his people with unfaithfulness and ingratitude: 
he compares them to unnatural children who have disowned 
their father ; and traces to their want of discernment the troubles 
from which they are at present suffering. Vv. 10-17 the 
defence which they are supposed to offer, that the Temple 
services are maintained with splendour and regularity, is in- 
dignantly disallowed by him: their religious observances are not 
the expression of a right heart. Vv, 18-23 an offer of pardon is 
made, on God’s part, to the guilty nation,—an offer, however, 
which it speedily appears will not be accepted by it. Vv. 24-31 
the prophet passes sentence. Jehovah will take the judgment 
into His own hands, and by a severe discipline purge away evil- 
doers, and restore the people to its pristine and ideal character. 


The date of c. I is uncertain, but it must have been written (notice in vw. 7 
the pftcp. pox) whilst a foe was ravaging the territory of Judah. According 
to some (Ges. Del. Dillm.), these foes are the allied troops of Syria and 
Israel (2 Ki. 15, 37), and the ch, belongs to the end of the reign of Jotham, 
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being the first of Isaiah’s prophecies after his call (c. 6): according to others 
(Hitz., W. R. Smith) they are the Assyrians (2d. 18, 13), and the ch. belongs 
to the reign of Hezekiah (B.C. 701), its position at the beginning of Isaiah’s 
prophecies being explained from the general character of much of its contents 
fitting it to form an introduction to the following discourses. 


C, 2—5. Here Isaiah dwells in greater detail on the judgment 
which he sees imminent upon Judah. He opens 2, 2-4 with an 
impressive picture of the pre-eminence to be accorded in the 
future, by the nations of the world, to Israel’s religion. Vz. 
5-8 he contrasts therewith the very different condition of his 
people, which he sees about him; and announces wz. 9-22 the 
judgment about to fall upon every object of human pride and 
strength. 3, 1-11 a collapse of all existing society is approach- 
ing, the cause of which is referred, vv. 12-15, to the selfish and 
thoughtless behaviour of the nation’s guides. 3, 16—4, 1 Isaiah 
attacks the luxurious dress of the women, declaring how in the day 
when disaster overtakes the city, and her warriors are defeated by 
the foe, it will have to be exchanged for a captive’s garb. This, 
however, is not the end. For those who escape the judgment a 
brighter future will then commence, which is described 4, 2-6. 
C. 5, in its general scope, is parallel toc. 2—4. Vv. 1—7 the 
parable of the vineyard shows how Judah has disappointed its 
Lord and Owner: vv. 8-24 the prophet denounces, in a series 
of ‘ Woes,” the chief national sins; ending, vv. 25-30, with a 
more distinct allusion to what may shortly be expected at the 
hands of an unnamed but formidable foe (the Assyrians). 

Probably a summary of discourses delivered at the end of Jotham’s reign, or 
beginning of that of Ahaz. 3, 12 implies that the throne was occupied by a 
weak king, such as Ahaz was: from 2, 16 (‘‘ships of Tarshish’’) it may 
perhaps be inferred that the seaport of Elath, which Uzziah had recovered 
for Judah (2 Ki. 14, 22), had not yet been captured by the Syrians (zd. 16, 
6). The idea of a national catastrophe, extirpating evil-doers, but preserv- 
ing a remnant, worthy to form the nucleus of a renovated community in the 
future (4, 3 ff.), is characteristic of Isaiah; it is foreshadowed at the time of 
his call (6, 13°), and recurs often afterwards, 1, 26 f. 10, 21 f. 17, 5-8 (of 
Ephraim), 28, 5. 37, 32. The ‘‘ Day of Jehovah” (2, 12 ff.) is the figure— 
first, as it seems, so applied by Amos (5, 18. 20)—under which, with varying 
imagery, the prophets represent Jehovah’s manifestation at important 
moments of history (see W. R. Smith, Prop. 131 f., 396 f.; Lsazah, p. 27f.). 


C. 6. Isaiah’s call (year of Uzziah’s death—not later than 740 
B.c.), The vision, with its impressive symbolism, is described by 
Isaiah inchaste and dignified language. The terms of his prophetic 
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commission are stated in vv. 10-13. He is to be the preacher 
and teacher of his people ; but his work, whatever it may accom- 
plish secretly, is to be in appearance fruitless. And this is to 
continue until the desolating tide of invasion has swept over the 
land, and purged to the utmost the sin-stricken nation. He is 
not, however, left without a gleam of hope: the core of the 
Jewish nation will survive the judgment, and burst out afterwards 
into new life: it is a ‘‘holy seed,” and as such is indestructible 
(v. 13°: for the figure of the reviving tree, cf. Job 14, 7-9). 

C. 7, 1—9, 7. Prophecies uttered during the Syro-Ephraimitish 
war (B.C. 735-734). An alliance had been concluded between 
Pekah, king of Israel, and Rezin, king of Damascus, for the 
purpose of opposing a barrier to the aggressions of the Assyrians ; 
and the object of the present invasion of Judah was to force that 
country to join the coalition; the intention of the allies being to 
depose Ahaz (who cherished Assyrian proclivities), and to sub- 
stitute for him a more subservient ruler, one son of Tabeel 
(7, 6). The invasion caused great alarm in Judah (7, 2); and 
Ahaz meditated casting himself upon the Assyrians for help,—a 
policy of which Isaiah strongly disapproved. Isaiah, being 
directed to go and accost Ahaz, assures him that his fears are 
groundless: the power of the two allied kingdoms is doomed to 
extinction; their plan for the ruin of Judah will not succeed, 
7,4-9. To meet Ahaz’ distrust, Isaiah announces the birth of 
the child, who, in spite of the destitution (v. 15, cf. 22) through 
which his country must first pass, is still the mysterious pledge 
and symbol of its deliverance, vv. 13-16. The thought which 
has hitherto been in the background is now no longer concealed : 
and Isaiah confronts Ahaz with the naked truth, declaring how 
his plan for invoking Assyrian help will issue in unforeseen 
consequences: Judah will become the arena of a conflict between 
Assyria and Egypt, and will be desolated by their contending 
armies, vv. 17-25. In 8, 1-4 Isaiah reaffirms, in a symbolical 
form, the prediction of 7, 8f. 16. 8, 5-15 are words of con- 
solation addressed to his immediate friends and disciples. The 
tide of invasion will indeed inundate Israel; and will even pass 
on and threaten to engulph Judah: but it will be suddenly 
arrested, vv. 5-10: do not regard Rezin and Pekah with 
unreasoning fear; do not desert principle in the presence of 
imagined danger, vv. 11-15. Dark times are coming, when 
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men will wish that they had followed the “teaching and admoni- 
tion” (v. 20; see v. 16) of Isaiah, vv. 16-22. But nevertheless 
Jehovah has a brighter future in store for His people: the North 
and North-east districts, which had just been depopulated (in 
734) by Tiglath-pileser (2 Ki. 15, 29), will be the first to experience 
it; and the prophecy closes with an impressive picture of the 
restoration and triumph of the shattered nation, of the end of its 
oppressors, and of its security and prosperity under the wondrous 
rule of its ideal King, 9, 1-7. 

9, 8—1o, 4 (belonging probably to the beginning of the same 
war, but addressed to /srae/, not Judah). The prophet in four 
strophes, each closing with the same ominous refrain, draws a 
picture of the approaching collapse of the N. kingdom, which 
he traces to its moral and social disintegration. (rt) 9, 8-12. The 
Ephraimites’ proud, but inconsiderate, superiority to danger 
will terminate in their country being beset on all sides by its 
foes. (2) 9, 13-17. A great and sudden disaster befalls Ephraim, 
defeating the plans of its statesmen, and leaving it defenceless, 
(3) 9, 18-21. Rival factions contending with one another insidi- 
ously undermine Ephraim’s strength. (4) 10, 1-4. The rulers of 
the nation have demoralized both the people and themselves; 
in the day when misfortune comes they will be unable to cope 
with it, and will perish helplessly on the battle-field. 

10, 5—12, 6. A picture of the pride and ambition of the 
Assyrians, of their sudden ruin, of the release of Jerusalem from 
its peril, and of the ensuing rule of the Messianic king. This 
prophecy is one of the most striking creations of Isaiah’s genius ; 
in power and originality*of conception it stands unsurpassed. 
The Assyrian is in reality an instrument in the hands of 
Providence, but he fails to recognise the truth; and Isaiah 
describes his overweening pretensions, 10, 5-15, and their 
sudden collapse, vv. 16-19. ‘The fall of the Assyrian will not 
indeed leave Israel unscathed; but those who escape, though 
but a remnant, will have their understanding enlightened, and 
will look to Jehovah alone, vv. 20-23. Let Judah, then, be 
reassured: though the Assyrian draw near, and even swing his 
arm audaciously against the citadel of Zion, in the moment 
when victory seems secure he will be foiled, ov. 24-343 
Jerusalem will be delivered, and a reign of peace, under the 
gracious rule of the ideal Prince of David’s line, will be inaugu- 
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rated, 11, 1-10: Israel’s exiles from all quarters will return ; 
the rivalry of Judah and Ephraim will be at an end, ov. 11-16 ; 
and the restored nation will express its gratitude to its Deliverer 
in a hymn of thanksgiving and praise (c. 12). 

In 10, 28-32 Isaiah represents the Assyrian as advancing against 
Jerusalem by the usual line of approach from the north. It does not 
appear, however, that either Sargon or Sennacherib actually followed this 
route; and the prophet, it is probable, intends merely to draw an effective 
zmaginative picture of the danger threatening Jerusalem, and of the manner 
in which (v. 33 f.) it would be suddenly averted. The historical situation 
implied by the prophecy agrees with that of the year 701 B.C., when 
Sennacherib, having completed the reduction of the rebellious cities of 
Pheenicia, was starting for the south, intending to reduce similarly Jerusalem, 
and the Philistine cities of Ashkelon and Ekron: at a time when the 
Assyrians were actually approaching from the north, their intended attack 
might readily take shape in the prophet’s imagination in the manner repre- 
sented in 10, 28-32 (comp. Jsaiah, pp. 66 f. 70-73. Similarly Ew., 
Schrader, KAT. p. 386, Stade). 

Prof. W. R. Smith (Prop. 297 ff.) places the prophecy at the beginning 
of Sargon’s reign, regarding 10, 5 ff. as an ideal representation of the 
ambitious pretensions of the Assyrians, and of the failure to which they were 
doomed, not suggested by any sfeczal historical occasion. (Similarly Dillm. ; 
Kuen. § 43. 5 places it towards the end of Sargon’s reign.) 

On c. 12 comp. Prof. Francis Brown in the Journ. of Bibl. Lit. 1890, 


pp. 128-131. 

II. C. 13—23. Prophecies dealing (chiefly) with foreign 
nations. C. 1—12 centre entirely round either Judah or Israel ; 
the present group comprises prophecies, in which, though there 
is often an indirect reference to one of these countries, the 
primary interest hes, as a rule, in the nation which they respect- 
ively concern. The prophets observed closely the movements 
of history: they saw in the rise and fall of nations the exhibition 
of a Divine purpose ; and the varying fortunes of Israel’s nearer 
or more distant neighbours often materially affected Israel 
itself. These nations were, moreover, related to Israel and Judah 
in different ways: sometimes, for instance, they were united by 
ties of sympathy and alliance; in other cases they viewed one 
another with mutual jealousy and distrust. The neighbouring 
nations, especially, being thus in various ways viewed with 
interest by their own people, the Hebrew prophets not un- 
naturally included them in their prophetic survey. The foreign 
prophecies of Isaiah are distinguished by great individuality of 
character, The prophet displays a remarkable familiarity with 
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the condition, social or physical, of the countries with which he 
deals ; and seizes in each instance some characteristic aspect, or 
feature, for notice (e.g. the haughty independence of Moab, the 
tall and handsome physique of the Ethiopians, the local and other 
peculiarities of Egypt, the commerce and colonies of Tyre). 

13, I—14, 23. On Babylon. In this prophecy the Jews are 
represented as in exzée, held in thraldom by the Babylonians, but 
shortly to be released in consequence of the capture of Babylon 
by the Medes (13, 17). C. 13 describes the mustering of the 
assailing forces on the mountains, the terror of their approach, 
the capture and sack of the city, the fewness of the survivors 
(v. 12), and the desolation which will mark thereafter the site of 
Babylon. 14, 1-2 states the reason of this, viz. because the 
time has arrived for Israel to be released from exile: “ For 
Jehovah will have compassion upon Jacob, and wl? again choose 
Israel, and settle them in their own land.” 14, 3-20 the 
prophet provides Israel with an ode of triumph, to be sung in 
the day of its deliverance, depicting, with extreme beauty of 
imagery, and not without a delicate under-current of irony, the 
fall of the Babylonian monarch from his proud estate: wv. 21-23 
he reasserts the irretrievable ruin of the great city. 

The situation presupposed by this prophecy is not that of 
Isaiah’s age. The Jews are not warned, as Isaiah (39, 6) might 
warn them, against the folly of concluding an alliance with 
Babylon, or reminded of the disastrous consequences which 
such an alliance might entail; nor are they threatened, as 
Jeremiah threatens them, with impending exile: they are repre- 
sented as 7 evzle, and as about to be delivered from it (14, 1-2), 
It was the office of the prophet of Israel to address himself to 
the needs of his own age, to announce to his contemporaries 
the judgments, or consolations, which arose out of the circum- 
stances of their own time, to interpret for them their own 
history. To base a promise upon a condition of things zot yet 
existent, and without any point of contact with the circum- 
_stances or situation of those to whom it is addressed, is alien 
to the genius of prophecy. Upon grounds of analogy the 
prophecy 13, 2—14, 23 can only be attributed to an author 
living towards the close of the exile and holding out to his 
contemporaries the prospect of release from Babylon, as Isaiah 
held out to #75 contemporaries the prospect of deliverance from 
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Assyria. (Comp. below, p. 230.) The best commentary on it 
is the long prophecy against Babylon, contained in Jer. 50—51, 
and written during (or at least on the eve of) the exile, which 
views the approaching fall of Babylon from the same standpoint, 
and manifests the same spirit as this does. As the prophecy 
only names the Medes, and contains no allusion to Cyrus or 
the Persians, it is probable that it was written shortly before 
549 B.c. (in which year Cyrus overthrew the Median empire 
of Astyages: the Persians uniting with the Medes, after successes 
in Asia Minor and elsewhere, captured Babylon in 538). 

14, 24-27. On the Assyrian. A short prophecy declaring 
Jehovah’s purpose to overthrow the Assyrian army upon the 
“ mountains” of Judah. 

The date is no doubt during the period of Sennacherib’s campaign against 
Judah in 7o1. The prophecy has no connexion with what precedes. It is 


directed against Assyvza, not Babylon ; and it anticipates, not the capture of 
the city of Babylon, but the overthrow of the hosts of Assyria in Judah. 


14, 28-32. On the Philistines. The Philistines are in exulta- 
tion at the fall of some dreaded foe: Isaiah warns them that 
their rejoicing is premature, that the power which they 
dreaded will recover itself, and prove even more formidable than 
before. The Assyrian is approaching in the distance (zv. 31°) ; 
Philistia will suffer severely at his hands (vv. 30°. 31%), though 
Zion, in the strength of its God, will be secure (vv. 30%. 32°). 

The title (v. 28) suggests that ‘‘ the rod which smote” Philistia was Ahaz, 
and assigns the prophecy to 728 [or 715] B.c. But the connexion of 
thought appears to require the foe alluded to in v, 29 to be identical with 
the foe alluded to, more directly, in v. 31, ze. the Assyrian. If so, Sargon 
will be the ‘‘snake” of vw. 29, and Sennacherib the more formidable 
‘¢serpent flying about,” and the date will be some short time after Sargon’s 
death in 705. The Philistines might naturally feel elated upon receiving 
news of the murder of Sargon, who had defeated Hanno of Gaza at Raphia 
in 720, and captured Ashdod in 711, That Sennacherib severely punished 
the Philistines, appears from his own inscription (/sazah, p. 67 f.). 


C. 15—16. On Moab. The prophet sees a great and terrible 
disaster about to fall upon Moab, desolating the country, and 
obliging the flight of its inhabitants, c.15. He bids the fugitives 
seek safety in the protection of the house of David, and send 
tokens of their submission to Jerusalem ; for there, as he knows, 
the violence of the Assyrian aggressor will soon be stilled (cf. 29, 
20), and a just and righteous king will be sitting on David’s 
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throne (cf. 9, 5-7), 16, 1-5. But the haughty independence 
of the Moabites prevents their accepting the prophet’s advice ; 
and the judgment must accordingly run its course, 16, 6-12. 
Vo. 13-14 form an epilogue. The prophecy, as a whole, had 
been delivered on some previous occasion: Isaiah, in the epilogue, 
affirms solemnly its speedy fulfilment. 


The dates both of the original prophecy and of the epilogue, are matter of 
conjecture. The epilogue may be assigned plausibly to a period shortly 
before Sargon’s campaign against Ashdod in 711, when Moab is mentioned 
as intriguing with Philistia and Egypt (/sazah, p. 45). But to what date the 
prophecy itself belongs is very uncertain. The expression hevelofore in v, 
13 is ambiguous : it may denote a comparatively short interval of time (2 Sa. 
15, 34), or one that is much longer (Ps. 93, 2). The prophecy may have 
been written by Isaiah some 25 years before, in anticipation of the foray 
made by Tiglath-pileser upon the districts east of Jordan in 734, which 
(according to the notice 1 Ch. 5, 26) extended as far south as Reuben. But 
the style and tone of 15, I—16, 12 impress many critics as different from that 
of Isaiah ; and hence they suppose it to have been delivered originally by 
some earlier prophet, but to have been adopted and reinforced by Isaiah, 
The terms of 16, 13 (which in no way connect the preceding prophecy with 
Isaiah himself) rather support this view. There are analogies for the repro- 
duction (and partial modification) by one prophet of a passage written by 
another: comp. 2, 2-4 with Micah 4, 1-3; Jer. 49, 7-16 and Obad. 1-9. 16; 
and the use made by Jer. himself of this prophecy (see the reff. on RV. mary. 
of Jer. 48). The invasion (as the Moabites flee in the direction of Edom) 
appears to take place from the North ; Judah is represented as strong enough 
to defend the fugitives ; and the territory N. of the Arnon (z.e. Reuben and 
part of Gad) is occupied by the Moabites. This combination of circumstances 
suits the reign of Jeroboam II.; and the original prophecy has accordingly 
been re‘erred to the occasion of the subjugation of Moab by that king, pre- 
supposed by 2 Ki. 14, 25, when the powerful monarch Uzziah was ruling 
over Judah—the author being supposed to be a prophet of Judah who sym- 
pathized (15, 5. 16, 10 f.) with the suffering Moabites (so Hitzig, Reuss, 
Wellh, in the Zucycl. Brit. xvi. 535; W. R. Smith, Proph. pp. 91 f., 3923 
Dillm.). Ges., Ew., Cheyne, Kuen. (§ 44), Baudissin, also, attribute 15, I—16, 
12 to an earlier prophet than Isaiah, but without attempting to define its 
occasion more particularly. 16, 3-4 (which is in harmony with Isaiah’s style 
and thought) may be conjectured, if this view be adopted, to be an addition 
made to the original prophecy by Isaiah himself (Cheyne), 


17, I-11. On Damascus. Isaiah declares the impending fall 
of Damascus, to be followed shortly by that of Ephraim as well, vz. 
1-5. A remnant will, however, escape, who will be spiritually 
transformed, and recognise Jehovah as the sole source of their 
strength, vv. 6-8. The ground of Ephraim’s ruin is its forgetful- 
ness of Jehovah, and its adoption of foreign cults, vv. 9-11. 
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The prophecy is parallel in thought to 8, 4, though, from its containing no 
allusion to hostilities with Judah, it may be inferred (Ew. Del. Ch. Kuen. 
Dillm.) that it was written before the Syro-Ephraimitish war had commenced. 


17, 12-14. A short but singularly graphic prophecy, describing 
the ocean-like roar of the advancing Assyrian hosts, and their 
sudden dispersion. 


In general conception (though the figures used are different) the prophecy 
resembles 14, 24-27, and may be assigned to the same period. 


C. 18. On Ethiopia [Heb. Cush]. The king of Ethiopia, 
alarmed by intelligence of the approach of the Assyrians, is 
summoning his troops from different parts of his empire, vv. 1-2. 
Isaiah declares to him that his anxiety is needless: the plans of 
the Assyrians will be intercepted, and their hosts overthrown, 
independently of the arms of Ethiopia, vv. 3-6. Hereupon the 
Ethiopians will do homage to the God of Israel, v. 7. 


The prophecy may be assigned, like the last, to the year 7o1. An advance 
upon Egypt lay always within the plans of the Assyrians: and the Ethiopians 
might well fear that Sennacherib, when he had conquered Judah and the 
Philistines, would pursue his successes, and make an endeavour to add not 
Egypt only, but Ethiopia as well, to his empire. In p int of fact, Sen- 
nacherib was advancing towards Egypt when his army (at Pelusium) was 
smitten by a pestilence (Hdt. ii. 141; /sazah, p. 81f.). 


C. 19. On Egypt. <A period of unexampled collapse and 
decay, affecting every grade and class of society, is about to 
commence for Egypt, vv. 1-17, to be succeeded by the nation’s 
conversion and spiritual renovation, vv. 18-25. 


The prophecy is a remarkable one, both on account of its many allusions 
to the characteristic habits of the people and features of the country, and for 
the catholicity of the picture with which it closes (Assyria and Egypt, the one 
Judah’s oppressor, the other its untrue friend, to be incorporated, on an equality 
with Israel itself, in the kingdom of God). 

The date of the prophecy is not certain; but it is at least a plausible con- 
jecture that it was written in 720 B.c,, when Sargon defeated the Egyptians 
at Raphia. Sargon did not “rule over” Egypt (v. 4); but it is not necessary 
to suppose that Isaiah has here a definite person in view ; he probably merely 
means to say that, in the political disorganization which he sees to be immi- 
nent, the country will fall a prey to the first ambitious and determined man 
who invades it. In point of fact, Sargon defeated the Egyptian arms both in 
720 and in 711 ; Sennacherib did the same in 7or ; Esarhaddon penetrated 
into Egypt, and reduced it to the condition of an Assyrian province, c. 672 ; 
Psammetichus, a Libyan, made himself master of it shortly afterwards, c. 660, 
and revolutionized the policy of its former kings by opening it for the first 
time to the Greeks. Ew., Stade, Dillm., Kuen. (§ 43. 23-25) assign the 
prophecy to the period afer Sennacherib’s retreat in 701, 
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C. 20. On Ashdod. While Ashdod was besieged by the 
Assyrian troops in 711, Isaiah walks the street of Jerusalem in a 
captive’s garb, continuing to do so for three years, in order to 
prefigure the shameful fate that would befall Egypt at the hands 
of the victorious Assyrians. 


The date is fixed by Sargon’s inscriptions, which allude to the siege of 
Ashdod, and imply that the revolt of the Philistines, which led to it, was 
carried through with promises of help from Egypt. JIsaiah’s symbolical act 
was doubtless meant indirectly as a protest against the Egyptianizing party in 
Jerusalem, and intended to impress forcibly upon the people of the capital 
the folly of reliance upon Egypt. 


21, 1-10. On Babylon. The prophet in imagination sees 
Babylon besieged by an eager and impetuous foe, vv. 1-2: the 
vision agitates and appals him, vv. 3-4: the issue, for a while, 
appears uncertain, but in the end he is assured that the city has 
fallen, vv. 5-9; and he announces the result as a duty imposed 
upon him, but with no sense of satisfaction or relief, v. ro, 


The prophecy has been commonly referred to the capture of Babylon by 
the Medes and Persians under Cyrus in 538 B.c. This view is open to two 
objections: (1) no intelligible purpose would be subserved by Isaiah’s 
announcing to the generation of Hezekiah an occurrence lying nearly 200 
years in the future, and having no bearing on contemporary interests ; (2) it 
does not account for the alarm and aversion with which the prophet contem- 
plates the issue (vv. 3. 4. 10), so different from the exultation displayed else- 
where by the prophets when announcing the fall of the great oppressing 
city (c. 13, 2—I4, 23; c. 4o—48; Jer. 50—51). The first of these objec- 
tions would be obviated by the supposition that the prophecy is really the 
work of an author writing towards the close of the exile (Ew. Hitz. &c.); 
but even so the second would still retain its force. Hence the prophecy has 
been referred by Kleinert, Steud. w. A7r7t. 1877, p. 174 ff., Cheyne, and the 
present writer (/sazah, p. 96 ff.) to a siege of Babylon by the Assyrzans in 
Isaiah’s own time. ‘The inscriptions show that Merodach-Baladan made 
repeated efforts, in the time of Sargon and Sennacherib, to free Babylon from 
the Assyrian yoke, and that the Assyrians on three separate occasions, B.C. 
710, 703, and 696, besieged and entered the rebellious city. As Merodach- 
Baladan had probably (c. 39) some understanding with Hezekiah, the 
struggle between him and the Assyrians would be watched with interest in 
Judah: the success of the latter would mean the punishment of those sus- 
pected of being implicated with him. This success (perhaps in 710) Isaiah 
finds it his duty to announce. His human sympathies are with his own 
people: he foresees the sufferings which the present triumph of Assyria will 
entail upon them (‘‘ my threshing,” &c. v. 10); and hence the distress with 
which the prospect fills him (v. 3 f.), and the apparent unwillingness with 
which he delivers his message. This view of the prophecy has not, however, 
found favour with recent writers on Isaiah (Delitzsch; Kuen. § 43. 10; Dillm.), 
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who agree in supposing it to refer to the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, and 
ascribe it accordingly to a prophet living towards the close of the exile. 

21, 11-12. On Dumah (ze. Edom). A call of inquiry reaches 
the prophet from Seir (Gen. 36, 8 f.): he replies, in dark and 
enigmatic terms, that though the “ morning” (ze. brighter days) 
may dawn for Edon, it will quickly be followed by a “night” of 
trouble ; for the present no more favourable answer can be given. 

21, 13-17. On ‘Arab. A tide of invasion is about to overflow 
the region inhabited by ‘Arab and Kedar (v. 17); the Dedanite 
caravans passing through it have to seek refuge in the woods: 
the people of Téma bring supplies to the fugitive traders. 
Within a year Kedar will be so reduced in numbers, that only 
an insignificant remnant will survive. 

‘Arab denotes not Arabia (in our sense of the word), but a particular 
nomad tribe inhabiting the N. of the Peninsula, and mentioned Ez. 27, 20f., 
with Dedan and Kedar, as engaged in commerce with Tyre. Kedar wasa 
wealthy pastoral tribe, 60, 7. Jer. 49,29. Téma lay some 250 miles S.-E. of 
Edom. Sargon’s troops were engaged in war with the Philistines in both 
720 and 711: and it may be conjectured that these two prophecies were 
delivered in view of an expected campaign of the Assyrians in the neigh- 
bouring regions in one of these years. 

22, 1-14. A rebuke, addressed by Isaiah to the inhabitants 
of the capital, on account of the undignified temper displayed 
by them when their city was threatened with an assault by the 
foe. V. 1 describes the demeanour of the people; vv. 2-3 the 
events which had preceded ; wv. 4-5 the grief and shame over- 
whelming the prophet in consequence; vv. 6-12 the hasty 
measures of defence which had been taken by the people, and 
the inappropriate temper manifested by them at the time and 
subsequently: v. 13 is the prophet’s rebuke. 

The prophecy belongs probably to either 711 or 7or B.c. In VII B.C. 
Sargon’s troops were in the neighbourhood of Judah (engaged upon the 
siege of Ashdod) ; and as Judah is mentioned at the same time as ‘‘ speaking 
treason” against him, it is possible that some collision may have taken place 
with Sargon’s soldiers, resulting in a panic and defeat, such as Isaiah 
describes. The objection to referring it to 7o1, the year of Sennacherib’s 


invasion, is its minatory tone; for in the other prophecies belonging 
undoubtedly to this period, Isaiah makes it his aim to encourage and sustain 


1 But the hypothesis that Sargon gained a series of successes, and even 
ended by capturing Jerusalem, lacks adequate historical foundation, and 
must be rejected (see W. R. Smith, Proph. p. 295 ff. ; Lsatah, p. 101 f, ; 
Schrader, KA 7. p. 407 f. ; Kuen. § 41. 4c ; Dillm. pp. 3, 103, 197). 
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his people: but this difficulty may be overcome by referring it to an eisode in 
this invasion—by supposing it to allude, for instance, to a panic occasioned 
by the first conflict with the Assyrians (W. R. Smith, Proph. p. 3463 
Dillm,), or else to have been spoken by the prophet after Sennacherib’s 
retreat, in condemnation of the temper shown by the people while the 
invasion was in progress (Guthe, Sorensen, Kuenen, § 43. 19-21). 


22, 15-25. On Shebna. Shebna, a minister holding in 
‘Jerusalem the influential office of Governor or Comptroller of 
the Palace, is threatened by Isaiah with disgrace and banish- 
ment; and Eliakim, a man of approved views, is nominated as 
his successor. 


It is evident that Shebna represented a policy obnoxious to Isaiah— 
probably he was one of the friends of Egypt. The prophecy must date 
from before 701; for in that year (36, 3. 37, 2) Eliakim is mentioned as 
holding the office here promised him by Isaiah, and Shebna occupies the 
subordinate position of ‘* Seribe,”’ or secretary. 


C. 23. On Tyre. In picturesque and effective imagery, the 
approaching fall of Tyre, the great commercial and colonizing 
city of antiquity, is described, vv. 1-14. After seventy years of 
enforced quiescence, however, Tyre will revive, and resume her 
former occupation ; but her gains, instead of being applied to 
her own profit or adornment, will be consecrated to the service 
of Jehovah, vv. 15-18. 

Isaiah expresses here, in a form consonant with the special 
character of Tyre—as before, in the case of Ethiopia, 18, 7, and 
Egypt, 19, 18 ff.—the thought of its future acknowledgment of 
the true God: the commercial spirit, by which it is actuated, 
will not be discarded, but it will be elevated and ennobled. 

The date of the prophecy depends partly upon v. 13. This verse is 
difficult and uncertain: but if the rendering of RV. be correct, the prophet 
points, as a warning to Tyre, to the punishment recently inflicted upon 
Chaldza by the Assyrians—probably in 710-09 or 703 (p. 195); and the 
prophecy will have been written shortly before Sennacherib’s invasion of 
Phoenicia in 701 (Cheyne, W. R. Smith, Proph. p. 333; cf. Lsazah, p. 106). 
But the ‘‘ Chaldeans’? are introduced somewhat unexpectedly ; and Del. 
(whose rendering of the received text is too forced to be probable) inclines 
to adopt the emendation of Ew. and Schrader (KATZ. p. 409 f.) py95 
Canaanites for O° w5, the verse then referring, of course, to the fate impend- 
ing on Pheenicia itself. Kuenen (§ 42. 23), finding this verse inexplicable, 
disregards it, and assigns the prophecy to the period of Shalmaneser’s siege 
of Tyre (between 727 and 723 B.C.), related by Josephus (Arch, ix. 14. 2). 


III. C. 24—27. These chapters are intimately connected 


- 


> 
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together, and form a single prophecy. They “ present vividly 
and strongly the Divine judgment upon the world, and the 
redemption of God’s people.” In particular, they declare the 
overthrow of some proud, tyrannical city (the name of which is 
not stated), and depict the felicity, and spiritual blessedness, 
which Israel will afterwards enjoy. 

24, I-13 announce a great convulsion about to overwhelm a 
large portion of the earth, obliterating every distinction of class, 
and spreading desolation far and wide. For a moment, however, 
the vision of ruin is interrupted ; and the praises of the redeemed 
Israelites are heard, borne from afar over the Western waters, 
v. 14 f.: but such rejoicings, the prophet declares, are 
premature ; another and more terrible scene in the drama of 
judgment has still to be enacted, wv. 16-24. In c. 25 the 
deliverance is supposed to have been effected, and the hostile 
city overthrown: and the prophet puts into the mouth of the 
redeemed community two hymns of thanksgiving, 25, 1-5. 9 ; 
25, 6-8 he pictures the blessedness of which Zion will then be 
the centre for a// nations ; while haughty Moab, 25, to—12, will 
be ignominiously humbled. 26, 1-10 is a third hymn of thanks- 
giving; 26, II-1g9 is a retrospect (supposed likewise to be 
spoken after the deliverance): the nation looks back to the 
period of distress preceding its deliverance, and confesses that 
this had been accomplished, not by any power of its own, but by 
Divine aid, 26, 20-21 the prophet returns to his own present, 
and addresses words of comfort to his contemporaries in view of 
the approaching “indignation” (ze. 24, 1 ff.). C. 27 contains 
further descriptions of the fall of the hostile power, with a fourth 
hymn (vv. 2-5), and of the restoration of God’s own people. 

Modern critics agree generally in the opinion that this prophecy 
is not Isaiah’s: and (chiefly) for the following reasons :—1, It 
lacks a suitable occasion in Isaiah’s age. It cannot be plausibly 
assigned to the period of the Assyrian crisis of 701 ; for we possess 
a long series of discourses belonging to the years 702-701: in 
all Isaiah views similarly the coming overthrow of Assyria ; 
but in the present prophecy both the structure and the point of 
view are throughout different (contrast e.g. c. 29—32 with these 
chapters). Thus Isaiah never connects either the aggressions or 
the ruin of the Assyrian power with movements of the dimen- 
sions here contemplated: the Assyrian forces are broken “upon 
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the mountains” of Judah (14, 25); but the earth generally is 
untouched (contrast 24, 1-12. 17-20). Isaiah always speaks of 
the army, or king, of Assyria: here the oppressing power is some 
great city (25, 2-3. 26, 5). In Isaiah, again, the “remnant” 
which escapes is saved in Judah or Jerusalem (4, 3. 37, 32): 
here the voices of the redeemed are first heard from distant 
quarters of the earth (24, 14-16). 

2. The literary treatment (in spite of certain phraseological 
points of contact with Isaiah) is in many respects unlike Isaiah’s. 

3. There are features in the representation and contents of the 
prophecy which seem to spring out of a different (and later) 
vein of thought from Isaiah’s. 

Thus the style is more artificial than that of Isaiah, as appears, for instance, 
in the frequent combination of nearly synonymous clauses, often zcuvderus (24, 
3 ff.), the repetition of a word (24, 16. 25, 1. 26, 3. 5. 15. 27, 5), the 
numerous alliterations and word-plays (24, I. 3. 4. 6. 16. 17. 18. 19. 25, 6. 
T0?..20, 35 27, 7), the tendency te rhyme (24, 1.8. 16.25, 1. 6, 7: 26, 2a 13s 
20, 21. 27, 3. 5),—all features, which, though they may be found occasionally 
in Isaiah, are never aggregated in his writings as they are here. There are, 
moreover, many unusual expressions, the combznation of which points simi- 
larly to an author other than Isaiah. Traits connected with the representa- 
tion, not in the manner of Isaiah, are ¢.e. 24, 16. 21-22. 25, 6. 26, 18 f. 
(the resurrection). 27, 1 (the animal symbolism), the reflexions 26, 7 ff. The 
principal points of contact with Isaiah are 24, 6 (nYT1D). 10 (23, 1). 13 (17, 
6). 160 (21, 2. 33, 1). 20 (1, SAD). 25, 2 (17 1 AbD). 4 (14, 30 OST 
DINAN). 4 (9, 17 MWY Wow). 5 (32, 2 f¥). 7 (10, 20 37D). 9 (17, 
8 pn). 11> (17, 7 f. 22, 11°), 13 (11, 11 the wide dispersion); but, in 
the light of the general difference, these are not sufficient to establish Isaiah’s 
authorship: they do not show more than that the author was familiar with 
Isaiah’s writings, and sometimes borrowed expressions from them. His pro- 
phecy contains similarly reminiscences from other prophets, as 24, 1 (Nah. 2, 
11); 24, 2. 4.27, 6 (Hos. 4, 9. 3. 14, 7 ff.) ; 24, 17-18 (Jer. 48, 43-44%) ; 24, 
20(Am. 5, 2); 26, 1 (Isa. 60, 18); 26, 21 (Micah 1, 3). It is true the author 
follows Isaiah more than other prophets; but it is difficult not to feel the 
justice of Delitzsch’s remark (/saiah, ed. 4, p. 286), ‘‘ that the contents of the 
prophecy, in order to find a place in the OT, knowledge of salvation, must 
be referred to an age subsequent to Isaiah’s.” 


But if it be not Isaiah’s, to what period is the prophecy to be 
assigned? The absence of distinct historical allusions makes this 
question a difficult one to answer. 27, 1 alludes (as it seems) to 
Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt; hence it will not be earlier than 
the time when Babylon became formidable to the Jews, The 


present writer was disposed formerly to acquiesce in the opinion 
O 
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that it might have been written on the eve of the exile, in view 
of the great political upheaval wrought by Nebuchadnezzar ; but 
it differs so widely from the other prophecies of this period 
(Jer. Ez.) that this view can scarcely be maintained. There are 
features in which it is in advance not merely of Isaiah, but even 
of Deutero-Isaiah. It may be referred most plausibly to the 
early post-exilic period! All admit that the zdea/ element is 
larger here than in most prophecies of the OT. ‘The seemingly 
historical allusions are in reality symbolical: when we attempt 
to fix them they elude our grasp” (Delitzsch). Even Dean 
Plumptre (though he attributes the prophecy to Isaiah) writes :? 
“The language, with the exception of the reference to Moab 
(25, 10), seems deliberately generalized, as if to paint the general 
discomfiture in every age (and, above all, in the great age of the 
future Deliverer) of the enemies of Jehovah and His people.” 
But this generalization of prophecy is itself the mark of a later 
age. Pre-exilic prophecies are uniformly accommodated to the 
occasion out of which they arise: even where the language is 
figurative, it still takes its colouring from the definite circum- 
stances to which the prophet addresses himself. But this pro- 
phecy partakes, in fact, of an apocalyptic character. “It has 
too universal an application—the language is too imaginative, 
enigmatic, and even paradoxical—to be applied to an actual 
historical situation, or to its development in the immediate 
future. .. . It is a summary or ideal account of the attitude of 
the alien world to Israel, and of the judgment God has ready 
for the world.” And even though itself of later origin, “its place 
_in the Book of Isaiah is intelligible. C. 24—27 fitly crown the 
long list of Isaiah’s oracles upon foreign nations. They finally 
formulate the purposes of God towards the nations and towards 
Israel, whom the nations have oppressed.” 8 


Under what circumstances the prophecy may have been written we can but 
conjecture. From Neh. I, 3 it may be inferred that some calamity, on 
which the historical books are otherwise silent, had befallen the restored 
community ; and perhaps this prophecy was designed for the encouragement 


1So0 Ewald, Delitzsch (A/esstanische Weissagungen, 1890, p. 144 f.), Dill 
mann. Smend (ZA7/W. 1884, pp. 161-224) and Kuenen (§ 46. 20) place 
it later, in the 4th century B.C., but upon grounds of doubtful cogency. 

2 Tn the Commentary on the OT., edited by Bp. Ellicott. 

3G, A. Smith [above, p. 194], i. 416 f. 4301. 
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of the people at the time when that disaster was imminent, the author (in 
some cases) basing his representations upon those of Isaiah, and developing 
lines of thought suggested by him. Possibly, indeed, it may owe its place 
in the Book of Isaiah to the fact that it was from the first intended as a 
supplement to Isaiah’s prophecies against foreign nations, applying some of 
the truths and principles on which Isaiah insisted to the circumstances of the 
age in which the author wrote (comp. Dillm. p. 222). 

Of course the ascription of the prophecy to this age in no 
degree impairs its religious value. On the contrary, “c. 24-27 
stand in the front rank of evangelical prophecy. In their expe- 
rience of religion, their characterizations of God’s people, their 
expressions of faith, their missionary hopes, and hopes of immor- 
tality, they are very rich and edifying.” } 

The prophecy in some respects stands alone in the OT. It is 
remarkable on account of the width of area which the prophet’s 
imagination traverses, the novelty and variety of the imagery . 
which he employs, the music of language and rhythm which 
impressed Delitzsch’s ear so forcibly, and the beautiful lyric 
hymns in which the redeemed community declares its gratitude. 

IV. C. 28—33. A group of discourses, dealing (all but entirely) 
with the relation of Judah to Assyria, — the earlier insisting 
on the shortsightedness of revolting from Assyria, and trusting 
to Egypt for effectual help; the later foretelling the trouble in 
which, through the neglect of Isaiah’s warnings, Judah and 
Jerusalem would be involved, and their subsequent deliverance. 

C. 28. Vv. 1-6 the prophet begins by declaring the approach- 
ing fall of the proud capital of Samaria. He then turns aside, 
v. 7, to address Jerusalem. Here also there is the same self- 
indulgence and reluctance to listen to better counsels: the 
political leaders of the nation scorn the prophet’s message, and 
trust to Egyptian help to free themselves from the yoke of 
Assyria; but the day will come when they will find how terribly 
their calculations are at fault, vv. 7-22. Vv. 23-29 are words of 
consolation addressed to Isaiah’s own disciples and followers, 
teaching by a parable God’s purposes in His discipline of His 
people. 

From vv. 1-4 it is evident that the prophecy was written some time prior 
to 722, the year of the fall of Samaria. The tone adopted by Isaiah shows 
what power the friends of Egypt were already beginning to exercise in Judah. 


C. 29—32. A series of prophecies belonging (if 29, 1 be 
1G. A. Smith, zd¢d. p, 431 f. 
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rightly interpreted) to the year before Sennacherib’s invasion of 
Judah, 2.2. to 702 B.C. 

C. 29. Within a year Jerusalem will be besieged, and reduced 
to extremities by her foes ; but in a moment the hostile throng 
pressing around her will be dispersed, and vanish like a dream, 
vv.1-8. To the people, however, all seems secure: the prospect 
opened by Isaiah appears to them incredible: they view his 
words with astonishment, v. 9%. He reproaches them with their 
want of discernment, declaring that ere long the event will prove 
the truth of what he has said, and the wisdom of their counsellors 
willstand abashed, vv. 9°-16. He closes with a picture of the 
ideal future that will follow the downfall of the Assyrian (v. 20%), 
and of the altered character and temper which will then manifest 
itself in the nation, vv. 17-24. 

C. 30. The negotiations with Egypt have here reached a 
further stage. An embassy, despatched for the purpose of con- 
cluding a treaty, is already on its way thither. Isaiah predicts 
the disappointment in which the project will assuredly end, and 
in a brief but pithy motto sums up the character of Egypt,— 
boastful in the offer of promises, procrastinating and inefficient 
in the performance of them, vv. 1-7. He paints the terrible 
results in which the political shortsightedness of the people’s 
leaders will ultimately land them, vv. 8-17; though afterwards 
his tone changes into one of reassurance, and he draws a picture 
(similar to that in 29, 17 ff.) of the ideal future that is to follow, 
of the glorification of external nature, corresponding to the 
nation’s transformed character, which is to accompany it, vz. 
18-26, and of the triumphant overthrow of the Assyrian invader, 
by which it will be inaugurated, vv. 27-33. 

C. 31—32, 8 reiterates, under fresh figures, substantially the 
same thoughts: the disappointment to be expected from Egypt, 
31, 1-3; Jehovah’s deliverance of His city, v. 4 f.; the people’s 
altered character afterwards, v. 6f.; the fall of the Assyrian, 
v. 8f.: 32, 1-8 the prophet delineates once more the ideal 
future, dwelling in particular on the regeneration of society, 
and the recovery of a clear and firm moral judgment, which are 
to signalize its advent. 

32, 9-20 is addressed specially to the women, whose indiffer- 
ence and unconcern had attracted the notice of the prophet. 
Their careless assurance, Isaiah tells them, is misplaced : trouble 
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is impending over the land ; it is about to be ravaged by the foe; 
and next year’s harvest will be looked for in vain, vv. 10-12. 
And the state of desolation will continue, until a vivifying spirit 
is poured upon it from on high, altering the face of external 
nature, and transforming, morally and religiously, the character 
of the inhabitants, wy. 13-20. 

C. 33. The end of the Assyrian is at length approaching: the 
country is indeed a picture of desolation and misery (vv. 7-9) ; 
but the moment has arrived for Jehovah to arise and defend His 
city: and already the prophet sees the hosts of the Assyrians 
dispersed, and the Jews seizing the spoil (v. 3 f.), vv. 1-12. Ere 
long the present distress will be “mused on” only as a thing 
that is past: Zion, safe in the protection of her Divine Lord, 
will be at peace ; and no sickness, or sin, will disturb the felicity 
which thenceforth her citizens will enjoy, vv. 13-24. 

The date of this prophecy is a year later than c. 29—32, 7.2 B.C. 701, 
apparently shortly after the incidents related in 2 Ki. 18, 13°-16. Sennacherib 
had taken many fenced cities of Judah, and laid a fine upon Hezekiah; 
but had afterwards, upon whatever pretext, made a fresh demand for the 
surrender of Jerusalem ; and the messengers who had been sent to Lachish to 
purchase peace of him had returned without accomplishing their purpose 
(v. 7f.). Isaiah, abandoning the tone of alarm which he had adopted a year 
previously, when the foe was still in the distance (¢.g. 29, 1-4), sets himself 
here to calm and reassure his people (comp. 37, 22-32). 


V. C. 34-35. The contrasted future of Edom and of Israel. 
The prophet declares a judgment to be approaching, which will 
embrace all nations: specially in Edom is “a great sacrifice” 
prepared, which will strip the country of its inhabitants, and 
leave it a desolation, the haunt of desert animals, for ever 
(c. 34). Far different will be the future of the ransomed 
Israelites. For them the desert soil will bring forth abundantly ; 
human infirmities will cease to vex, human needs will be relieved ; 
secure from molestation the exiles will return to Zion, and obtain 
there never-ending joys (c. 35). 


The most prominent characteristic of this prophecy is the glow of passion 
which pervades c. 34, recalling that which animates the prophecies against 
Babylon in 13, 2ff. and Jer. 50-—51. ‘The author, or the people whom he 
represents, must have been smarting from some recent provocation, as, indeed, 
is intimated unambiguously in 34, 8 ‘‘ For unto Jehovah belongeth a day of 
vengeance, and a year of recompence for the quarrel of Zion.” The hostile 
feeling which prevailed generally between Israel and Edom broke out most 
strongly at the time when Jerusalem was captured by the Chaldzeans in 586 ; 
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then the Edomites manifested an open and malicious exultation at the fall of 
their rival, which, as allusions in contemporary (Obadiah 10-16 ; Ez. 35; 
Lam. 4, 21f.), and even in later (Ps. 137, 7) writers show, was bitterly 
resented by the Jews. The strong vein of feeling which pervades c. 34 makes 
it extremely probable that this was the occasion of the prophecy : the ground 
of Zion’s ‘‘ quarrel” may be illustrated from Ez. 35, 10-13. The literary style 
of the prophecy is also not Isaiah’s; and both in tone and in representation, 
it presents affinities with prophecies which, upon independent grounds, must 
be referred to the period of the exile. 


VI. C. 36—39. An historical section, differing (except by the 
addition of the Song of Hezekiah, 38, 9-20) only verbally from 
2 Ki. 18, 13. 18, 17—20, 19, and narrating certain important 
events in which Isaiah was concerned, viz.: (1) the double 
demand (36, 2 ff.; 37, 7 ff.) made by Sennacherib for the sur- 
render of Jerusalem; Isaiah’s final predictions of its deliverance, 
and their fulfilment, c. 36—37 ; (2) Hezekiah’s sickness ; his cure, 
and the promise made to him by Isaiah, followed by his Song 
of thanksgiving, c. 38; (3) the embassy sent by Merodach- 
Baladan, king of Babylon, to Hezekiah; Isaiah’s reproof of 
Hezekiah for having displayed to them his treasures, and his 
prediction of future spoliation by the Babylonians, c. 39. 

The original place of these narratives was not the Book of 
Isaiah, but the Book of Kings, whence they were excerpted (with 
slight abridgments) by the compiler of the Book of Isaiah (as 
Jer. 52 was excerpted from 2 Ki. 24, 18 ff. by the compiler of 
the Book of Jeremiah), on account, no doubt, of the particulars 
contained in them respecting Isaiah’s prophetical work, and the 
fulfilment of some of his most remarkable prophecies,! the Song 
of Hezekiah being added by him from an independent source. 


This is apparent—(1) from a comparison of the two ¢exts. Thus (minor 
verbal differences being disregarded)— 


2 Kans. 13 = sy 30.00 
18, 14-16 =e 
18, 17—19, 37 = 36, 2—37, 38. 
20, 1-6 == 38, 1-6 (vu. 4-6 abridged). 
7-8 = 21-22 (out of place). 
Q-II = 7-8 (abridged). 
oe = 9-20 (Hezekiah’s Song). 
12-19 =c. 39 (Merodach-Baladan’s embassy), 


If the places in which the two texts differ be compared, it will be seen that 


1 With 37, 36f. comp. not only 37, 7. 22. 29, but also 10, 33 f. 14, 25. 17, 
13f. 18, 5f. 29, Of. 30, 27 ff. 31, 8f. 33, 3. 10-12 (Jsazah, p. 82f.). 
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that of Kings has the fwd/er details, that of Isaiah being evidently abridged 
from it : notice especially Is. 38, 4. 7-8 by the side of 2 Ki. 20, 4. 9-11 (Is. 
36, 2-3%. 17-18? are related similarly to 2 Ki. 18, 17-18%. 32): Is. 38, 21-22 
(where it is to be observed that the only legitimate version of the Hebrew 
WPywW WOK is “And Isaiah said” [not ‘‘ had said’’]) is also clearly in its 
proper position in the text of Kings. Further (2) the narrative, as it stands 
in Isaiah, shows manifest traces of having passed through the hand of the 
compiler of Kings, especially in the form in which Hezekiah’s prayer is cast 
(Is. 37, 15-20 = 2 Ki. 19, 15-19), in 37, 34®, where the reference to David is 
a motive without parallel in Isaiah, but of great frequency in Kings (p. 191, 
No. 22), and in c. 38—39 (e.g. 38, 1 Zz those days, p. 192, No. 443 3, cf. 
1 K. 2, 4, and p. 190, No. 7; 39, 1 At chat time, p. 192, No. 45. From what 
source the prophetical narrative, .c. 36—-37, was derived by the compiler of 
Kings, we have no means of determining. The prophecy, 37, 22-32, bears, 
indeed, unmistakable marks of Isaiah’s hand ; but the surrounding narrative 
(which shows no literary traits pointing to him as its author) seems to be 
the work of a writer belonging to the subsequent generation : for a con- 
temporary of the events related would hardly have attributed the successes 
against Hamath, Arpad, and Samaria (36, 19), which were, in fact, achieved 
by Tiglath-Pileser or Sargon, to Sexnacherib, or have expressed himself, 37, 
38, without any indication—and apparently without any consciousness—that 
Sennacherib’s assassination (B.C. 681) was separated from his invasion of 
Judah (B.c. 701) by an interval of 20 years. The absence in 37, 36 of all 
particulars as to time and place points to the same conclusion. 


Isaiah’s! poetical genius is superb. His characteristics are 
grandeur and beauty of conception, wealth of imagination, vivid- 
ness of illustration, compressed energy and splendour of diction. 
These characteristics, as is natural, frequently accompany each 
other; and passages which exemplify one will be found to 
exemplify another. Examples of picturesque and impressive 
imagery are indeed so abundant that selection is difficult. ‘ These 
may be instanced, however: the banner raised aloft upon the 
mountains (5, 26. 11, 10. 18, 3. 30, 17,—in different connexions) ; 
the restless roar of the sea (5, 30); the waters rising with irresist- 
ible might (8, 7 f.); the forest consumed rapidly in the circling 
flames, or stripped of its foliage by an unseen hand (10, 16 f. 
33 f.); the high way (11, 16. 19, 23); the rushing of many waters 
(17, 12 f.); the storm driving or beating down all before it (28, 
2. 29, 6. 30, 27 f. 30 f.); the monster funeral pyre (30, 33); 


1 For an estimate of Isaiah’s position as a prophet, and an exposition of the 
leading principles of his teaching, the writer must refer either to what he has 
himself said on these subjects elsewhere (/saiah, p. 107 ff.), or to what has 
been said on them, ably and fully, by other writers—most recently by Dillm. 
pp. ix-xix (esp, xv-xix). 
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Jehovah’s hand “stretched out,” or “swung,” over the earth, 
and bearing consternation with it (5, 25. 14, 26 f. 23, 11. 31, 3; 
II, 15. 19, 16. 30, 32). Especially grand are the figures under 
which he conceives Jehovah as ‘“‘rising up,” being “exalted,” or 
otherwise asserting His majesty against those who would treat it 
with disregard or disdain (2, 12-21. 3, 13. 5, 16. 10, 16 f. 26. 
19, 1. 28) 21. 31, 2. 33, 3. 10).. The blissful future which he 
foresees, when the troubles of the present are past, he delineates 
in colours of surpassing purity and beauty: with mingled wonder 
and delight we read, and read again, those marvellous pictures 
of serenity and peace, which are the creations of his inspired 
imagination (2, 2-4. 4, 2-6. 9, I-7. 11, I-10. 16, 4°-5. 29, 18 ff. 
30, 21-26. 32, 1-8. 15-18. 33, 5 f. 20 ff.). The brilliancy and 
power of Isaiah’s-genius appear further in the sudden contrasts, 
and pointed antitheses and retorts, in which he delights; as 8, 
22—Q, I. 17, 14. 29, 5. 31, 4f.; 1, 3. 10 (Jerusalem apostrophized 
as Sodom and Gomorrha\. 19 f. 2, 20 f. (the idols and Jehovah). 
3, 24. 5, 8 f. 14 (the pomp of the busy city sinking into Sheol). 
24. 10, 14 f. (the wonderful image of the helplessness of the entire 
earth before Serinacherib, followed by the taunting comparison of 
the tyrant to an inanimate implement). 17, 13. 23, 9. 28, 14 ff. 
ZO MUO T, 8s0 38) LO-U2s a7, 20: 

Isaiah’s literary style shows similar characteristics. It is chaste 
and dignified: the language is choice, but devoid of all arti- 
ficiality or stiffness ; every sentence is compact and forcible; the 
rhythm is stately; the periods are finely rounded (e.g. 2, 12 ff.; 
5, 26 ff.; 11,1-9). Isaiah indulges occasionally—in the manner 
of his people—in tone-painting (17, 12 f. 28, 7 f. 10. 29, 6), and 
sometimes enforces his meaning by an effective assonance (5, 7. 
TO, 1677, 1s 2.22; §. 29, 2B. O “90,926. 32,97.) 76),) but Meyers 
excess, or aS a meretricious ornament, His style is never diffuse : 
even his longest discourses are not monotonous or prolix; he 
knows how to treat his subject fruitfully, and, as he moves along, 
to bring before his reader new and varied aspects of it: thus he 
seizes a number of salient points, and presents each singly in a 
vivid picture (5, 8 ff. ; 7, 18 ff; 9, 8 ff. ; 19, 16 ff.). Isaiah has the 
true classical sense of mépas; his prophecies always form artistic 
wholes, adequate to the effect intended, and having no feature 
overdrawn. He, moreover, possesses a rare power of adapting 
his language to the occasion, and of bringing home to his hearers 
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what he would have them understand : thus, with a few sentences, 
he can shatter the fairest idols, or dissipate the fondest illusions 
emer aes, Ono, TAsy 5, Os er Tors fh; TZ ffs 
29, 12 ff. ; 31, 3, &c.), or win his hearer’s attention by the deli- 
cate irony of a parable (5, 1 ff.), or by the stimulus of a significant 
name (8, 1. 19, 18. 30, 7), or enable them to gaze with him upon 
the majesty of the Divine Glory (6, 1 ff.), or to wander in 
imagination (11 1 ff., and elsewhere) over the transformed earth 
of the Messianic future. And he can always point the truth 
which he desires to impress by some apt figure or illustration: 
for instance, the scene of desperation in 3, 6 f., or 8, 21 f., the 
proverb in 9, 10, the child in 10, 19 (cf. 11, 6), the suggestive 
similes in 17, 5. 6, the uneasy couch 28, 20, the disappointing 
dream 29, 8, the subtle flaw, spreading insidiously through a wall, 
30, 13 f. No prophet has Isaiah’s power either of conception or 
of expression ; none has the same command of noble thoughts, or 
can present them in the same noble and attractive language. 

VIL. C. 40o—66. These chapters form a continuous prophecy, 
dealing throughout with a common theme, viz. /svael’s restoration 
trom exile in Babylon. ‘There is no thought in this prophecy of 
the troubles or dangers to which Judah was exposed at the hands 
of Sargon or Sennacherib; the empire of Assyria has been suc- 
ceeded (b.c. 607) by that of Baby/on: Jerusalem and the Temple 
have been for long in ruins (58, 12; 61, 4 “the old waste 
places ;” 64, 10); Israel is in exile (47, 6. 48, 20, &c.). And 
the power of the Chaldzeans is to all appearance as secure as 
ever: the Jewish exiles are in despair or indifferent ; they think 
that God has forgotten them, and have ceased to expect, or 
desire, their release (40, 27. 49, 14. 24). This is the situation to 
which the present prophecy is addressed: its aim is to arouse the 
indifferent, to reassure the wavering, to expostulate with the 
doubting, to announce with triumphant confidence the certainty 
of the approaching restoration. 

The Jews went into exile in two detachments: the flower of 
the nation with Jehoiachin in B.c. 597; the rest, after the revolt 
of Zedekiah, in 586, when the city was taken and the Temple 
burnt. Cyrus, who was to prove the instrument cf their restora- 
tion, first appears shortly before 550; uniting and organizing the 
different tribes of Persian origin, he overthrows the Median 
empire of Astyages in 549; and, at the head of the combined 
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armies of both nations, advances to further conquests. Haviug 
captured Sardis, the capital of Croesus, king of Lydia, and left 
his general Harpagus to complete the subjugation of Asia Minor, 
he next (Herod. i. 177) reduces one after another the tribes of 
Upper (or Inner) Asia, and ultimately prepares to attack Babylon. 
His own inscription! narrates his success (B.c. 538): in the 
following year the exiled Jews receive permission from him to 
return to Palestine (Ezr. 1, 1-3). 

The prophecy opens at some date between 549 and 538: for 
the conquest of Babylon is still future; but the union of the 
Medes with the Persians appears to have already taken place.? 
It introduces us therefore to the time while Cyrus is pursuing his 
career of conquest in N.W. and Central Asia. The prophet’s eye 
marks him in the distance as the coming deliverer of his nation: 
he stimulates the flagging courage of the people by pointing to 
his successes (41, 2-4), and declares that he is God’s appointed 
agent, both for the overthrow of the Babylonian empire and for 
the restoration of the chosen people to Palestine (41, 25. 44, 28. 
45, 1-6. 13. 46, II). 

The following is an outline of the argument of this great 
prophecy. It may be divided into three parts: (1) c 40—48 ; 
(2) c. 49-59; (3) ¢. 60—66. 

(1.) Here the prophet’s aim is to demonstrate to the people 
the certainty of the coming release, and to convince them that no 
obstacles, real or imagined, will avail to hinder their deliverance. 
For this purpose he uses different arguments, designed to estab- 
lish the fozwer of Jehovah, and His ability to fulfil His promises. 
C. 40, after the exordium wv. t f., stating the general theme 
of the entire prophecy, the prophet bids a way be prepared 
through the wilderness for the triumphal progress of Israel’s king, 
who is figured as a Conqueror about to return to Zion, leading 
before Him His prize of war, the recovered nation itself. Vz. 
12-26 the prophet demonstrates at length, chiefly from the works 
of nature, the omnipotence of Israel’s Divine Deliverer: no 
finite spirit can compare with Him (vv. 12-17); no human con- 
ception can express Him (vv, 18-26). 41, 1-7 he dramatically 
imagines a judgment scene. The nations are invited to come 
forward and plead their case with Jehovah. The question is, 


1 Jsatah, p. 136 f.; Sayce, Fresh Light from the Monuments, p. 172 ff. 
241, 25 ‘from the east,” z.e. Persia; ‘from the orth,” ze. Media. 
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Who has stirred up the great conqueror, Cyrus? who has led him 
upon his career of victory ? (v. 2 f.). Only one answer is possible : 
not the heathen gods, but Jehovah, the Creator of history. A 
digression follows, vv. 8-20, designed for the encouragement of 
Israel, which has been chosen by Jehovah as His “servant,” and 
cannot therefore be discarded by Him. The judgment scene, 
interrupted after v. 4, is now resumed; and the second proof of 
Jehovah’s Godhead is adduced: He alone knows the future (vo. 
21-29). 42, 1-6 Jehovah’s “servant” appears under a new 
aspect, and with new functions,—no longer the historic nation 
of Israel (as 41, 8 f.), but an zdeaZ figure, reproducing in their 
perfection the best and truest characteristics of the actual nation, 
and invested by the prophet with a far-reaching prophetic mission. 
Here his mission is described as twofold: (1) 40 teach the world 
true religion; (2) to be the medium of Israel's restoration (to be 
a ‘covenant of the people”) (v. 6). The prospect of the speedy 
realization of his present announcement (v. 9) evokes from the 
prophet a short lyric ode of thanksgiving, vv. 10-12; after which 
he depicts, in splendid anthropomorphic imagery, Jehovah’s ap- 
proaching manifestation for the deliverance of His people, and 
the discomfiture of the Babylonian idolaters, vv, 13-17. But 
some of those who listen to him are blind and deaf: Jehovah’s 
“servant” (Israel, as 41, 8) has fallen short of the ideal which 
the titles bestowed upon it implied: it has not responded to 
Jehovah’s gracious purpose ; hence the troubles which have fallen 
upon it, and the bondage in which it is at present held fast, vz. 
18-25. But now, Israel need fear no longer; Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and Seba shall take its place as Cyrus’ vassals ; from all quarters 
the exiles shall return, 43, 1-7. 

Another judgment scene, between Israel and the heathen, is 
here imagined. The question is the same as before: which of 
the two can point to predictions in proof of the divinity of their 
God? But Israel is Jehovah’s witness, 43, 8-13; and Israel 
shall now speedily be redeemed, though of God’s free pardon, 
and not for any merit on its part: a glorious and blessed 
future awaits it, a future in which the nations will press forward 
to dedicate themselves to Jehovah, and to claim the honour of 
membership in His people, 43, 14—44, 5. 44, 6-45, 25 the © 
prophet again brings forward the evidences of Jehovah’s God. 
head; and the promises of deliverance given already are made 
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more definite. In particular, as the prophet shows by a satirical 
description of the manner in which they were manufactured in 
his day, 44, 9-20, Jehovah is immeasurably superior to all idols, 
who are impotent to thwart His purpose, or impede His people’s 
freedom: by His free grace He has blotted out Israel’s sin, and 
nominated Cyrus as the conqueror of Babylon and the agent of 
His people’s restoration, 44, 21—45, 17: His promises have 
been given openly, and will assuredly be fulfilled, 45, 18 ff. 
C. 46—47 the prophet dwells upon the near prospect of the fall 
of the oppressing city,—in c. 46 drawing an ironical picture of 
its humiliated idols ; in c. 47 contemplating the city itself, which 
he personifies as a lady of queenly rank, obliged to relinquish the 
position which she has long proudly held, and powerless to avert 
the fate which threatens her. C. 48 consists mainly of a repeti- 
tion and reinforcement of the arguments insisted on in the 
previous parts of the prophecy: it ends with a jubilant cry 
addressed to the exiles, bidding them depart from Babylon, and 
proclaim to the utmost quarters of the earth the wondrous story 
of their return. 

(2.) In this division of the prophecy a further stage is reached 
in the development of the author’s theme. The controversial 
tone, the repeated comparisons between Jehovah and the idols, 
with the arguments founded upon them, disappear: the prophet 
feels that, as regards these points, he has made his position 
sufficiently secure. For the same reason, allusions to Cyrus 
and his conquest of Babylon cease also: that, likewise, is 
now taken for granted. He exhorts the people to fit them- 
selves morally to take part in the return, and to share the 
blessings which will accompany it, or which it will inaugurate ; 
he contemplates more exclusively the future in store for 
Israel, if it will respond to Jehovah’s call; and he adds fresh 
features to the portrait of Jehovah’s ideal Servant. C. 49 intro- 
duces Jehovah’s ideal Servant, describing dramatically his person 
and experiences, and announcing more distinctly than before 
(42, 6) the twofold nature of his mission, vy. 1-13: vv. 14-26 
the prophet meets objections arising out of Israel’s want of 
faith. 50, 4-9 the ideal Servant is again introduced, recounting 
in a soliloquy the manner in which he discharges his prophetic 
mission, and the trials which attend it; v. 10f. is the prophet’s 
own exhortation to his fellow-countrymen. 51, 1—s2, 12 the 
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prospect of the approaching return is that which chiefly occupies 
the prophet’s thoughts; and his confidence finds exultant ex- 
pression in the thrice-repeated jubilant apostrophe, 51, 9. 17. 
52, 1: 52, 7f. he sees in imagination the messengers bearing 
tidings of Israel’s deliverance arrive upon the mountains of 
Judah, and hears the watchmen, whom he pictures as looking 
out eagerly from the city walls, announcing with gladness the 
joyous news: 52, 11f. he repeats (cf. 48, 20) the cry, “ Depart.” 

52, 13—53, 12 deals again with the figure of Jehovah’s ideal 
Servant, and develops under a new aspect his character and 
work. It represents, namely, his great and surprising exaltation, 
after an antecedent period of humiliation, suffering, and death, 
in which, it is repeatedly stated, he suffered, not (as those who 
saw him mistakenly imagined) for his own sins, but for the sins 
of others. 54, 1—56, 8 fresh promises. of restoration are 
addressed to the exiles: c. 54 Zion, now distressed and afflicted, 
will ere long be at peace, with her children, the “disciples 
of Jehovah,” about her; c. 55 let all prepare themselves to receive 
the prophet’s invitation and share the approaching redemp- 
tion; 56, 1f. the moral conditions which they must satisfy 
are once again emphasized; 56, 3-8 all merely technical dis- 
qualifications will henceforth be abolished. 56, 9—c. 57 the 
strain alters: the prophet turns aside from the glorious future, 
which is elsewhere uppermost in his thoughts, to attack the 
faults and shortcomings which Israel had shown itself only too 
reluctant to abandon, and which would necessitate in the end 
a divine interposition for their removal. 56, 9—57, 2 he 
denounces the unworthy rulers of the nation, who, like careless 
shepherds (cf. Jer. 2, 8. 23, 1f. Ez. 34), had neglected their 
people, and left them to perish. 57, 3-11* he reproaches Israel 
with its idolatry, drawing a picture of strange heathen rites, such 
as Jeremiah and Ezekiel show to have prevailed in Judah till 
the very eve of the exile, and the tendency to which no doubt 
was still far from extirpated among the people at large (cf. 65, 
3-5. 11): 57, 11°-21 Israel’s sole hope is penitence and trust 
in God—“ he that taketh refuge in me shall inherit the land, and 
take my holy mountain into possession.” C. 58 the prophet 
repeats that the moral impediments which disqualify Israel for the 
enjoyment of the promised blessings must be removed : especi- 
ally he finds fault with the hollow unreality with which fasts 
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were observed, and draws a contrasted picture of the true fast 
in which Jehovah delights, viz. deeds of philanthropy, unselfish- 
ness, liberality, and mercy: if Israel will devote itself to these 
works, and at the same time show a cheerful reverence towards 
its God (v. 13), then Jehovah will shower down His blessings 
upon it, and it will triumphantly resume possession of its ancient 
home. C. 59 the prophet represents the people as confessing 
the chief sins of which they have been guilty: unable to rescue 
themselves, Jehovah will now interpose on their behalf, and 
manifest Himself as a redeemer in Zion, not indeed to all without 
distinction, but to those who satisfy the needful moral conditions, 
and have “turned from rebellion in Jacob.” 

(3.) Here the prophet depicts, in still brighter hues, the felicity 
of the ideal Zion of the future. As before, a progress may be 
observed in the development of his thought. In c. 4o—48, 
when Israel’s release was foremost in his thoughts, the judgment 
was conceived as falling solely upon Israel’s foes: in c. 57—59, 
however, he evinces a more vivid consciousness of Israel’s sin- 
fulness, and of the obstacle which that presents to the restoration 
of the evtive nation; and in the chapters which now follow, he 
announces a judgment to be enacted zz Jsraed itself, distinguish- 
ing Jehovah’s faithful “servants” (65, 8. 9. 13. 14. 15) from those 
disloyal to him, and excluding the latter from the promised 
blessings. C. 60 the longed for “light” (59, 9) bursts upon the 
prophet’s eye: the dark cloud of night that shrouds the rest of 
the world has been lifted over the Holy City ; and he gathers the 
features belonging to Zion restored into a single dazzling vision. 
61, 1-3 Jehovah’s ideal Servant is once more introduced, 
describing the gracious mission entrusted to him, to “bring good 
tidings to the afflicted,” and to “ proclaim liberty to the captives ” 
(cf. 42, 3. 7. 49, 9), which is followed, as before (49, 9-12), by 
the promise of Jerusalem’s restoration (61, 4): in the rest of 
c. 61—6z2 the prophet dwells upon the new and signal marks of 
Jehovah’s favour, resting visibly upon the restored nation, and 
its own grateful appreciation (61, 1of.) of the blessedness thus 
bestowed upon it. 63, 1-6 is a dramatic dialogue between 
Jehovah, depicted as a victor returning from Edom, and the 
prophet, in which, under the form of an ideal humiliation of 
nations, marshalled upon the territory of Israel’s inveterate foe, 
is expressed the thought of Israel’s triumph over its enemies, 
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The dialogue ended, the prophet’s tone changes; and 63, y—64, 
12, in the assurance that the redemption guaranteed by Jehovah’s 
triumph will be wrought out, he supplies faithful Israel with a 
hymn of thanksgiving, supplication, and confession, expressive of 
the frame of mind worthy to receive it, and couched in a strain 
of surpassing pathos and beauty. C. 65 appears to be intended 
as an answer to the supplication of c. 64,—an answer, however, 
in which the distinction, alluded to above, is drawn between the 
worthy and unworthy Israelites. God has ever, He says, been 
accessible to His people, and ready to renew intercourse with 
them; it was they who would not respond, but provoked Him 
with their idolatries. Israel, however, is not to be rejected on 
account of the presence within it of unworthy members: a seed 
of “chosen ones” will be brought out of Jacob, who shall again 
inherit the mountains of Palestine. A new order of things 
(v. 173 cf. 51, 16) is about to be created, in which Jerusalem 
and her people will be to Jéhovah a source of unalloyed delight, 
and in which care and disappointment will cease to vex. 66, 1-5 
the prophet, in view probably of the anticipated restoration 
of the Temple, reminds the Jews that no earthly habitation is 
really adequate to Jehovah’s majesty, and that His regard is to 
be won, neither by the magnificence of a material temple, nor by 
unspiritual service, but by humility and the devotion of the 
heart. He concludes, vv. 6—24, by two contrasted pictures of the 
glorious blessedness in store for Jerusalem, and the terrible 
judgment impending over her foes. 

Authorship of c. 40—66. Three independent lines of argument 
converge to show that this prophecy is not the work of Isaiah, 
but, like 13, 2—14, 23, has for its author a prophet writing 
towards the close of the Babylonian captivity. (1) The zxternal 
evidence supplied by the prophecy itself points to this period as 
that at which it was written. It alludes repeatedly to Jerusalem as 
ruined and deserted (e.g. 44, 26". 58, 12. 61, 4. 63, 18. 64, 10 f.); 
to the sufferings which the Jews have experienced, or are 
experiencing, at the hands of the Chaldzeans (42, 22. 25. 43, 28 
[RV. marg.|. 47, 6. 52, 5); to the prospect of return, which, as the 
prophet speaks, is imminent (40, 2. 46, 13. 48, 20 &c.). Those 
whom the prophet addresses, and, moreover, addresses 7 person 
—arguing with them, appealing to them, striving to win their 
assent by his warm and impassioned rhetoric (40, 21. 26. 28. 43, 
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10. 48, 8. 50, tof. 51, 6. 12f. 58, 3 ff., &c.)—are not the men 
of Jerusalem, contemporaries of Ahaz and Hezekiah, or even 
of Manasseh ; they are the exiles in Babylonia. Judged by the 
analogy of prophecy, this constitutes the strongest possible pre- 
sumption that the author actually “ved in the period which he 
thus describes, and is not merely (as has been supposed) Isaiah 
immersed in spirit in the future, and holding converse, as it were, 
with the generations yet unborn. Such an immersion in the 
future would be not only without parallel in the OT., it would be 
contrary to the nature of prophecy. The prophet speaks always, 
in the first instance, to his own contemporaries: the message 
which he brings is intimately related with the circumstances of 
his time: his promises and predictions, however far they reach 
into the future, nevertheless rest upon the basis of the history of 
his own age, and correspond to the needs which are then felt. 
The prophet never abandons his own historical position, but 
speaks from it. So Jeremiah and Ezekiel, for instance, predict 
first the exile, then the restoration; both are contemplated by 
them as still future ; both are viewed from the period in which 
they themselves live. In the present prophecy there is no 
prediction of exile; the exile is not announced as something still 
future: it is presupposed, and only the revease from it is predicted. 
By analogy, therefore, the author will have lived in the situation 
which he thus presupposes, and to which he continually alludes. 
It is true, passages occur in which the prophets throw themselves forward 
to an ideal standpoint, and describe from it events future to themselves, as 
though they were past (e.g. 5, 13-15. 9, 1-6. 23, I. 14); but these are not 
really parallel: the transference to the future, which they imply, is but 
transient ; in the immediate context, the prophet uses future tenses, and 
speaks from his own standpoint (alluding, for instance, plainly to the events 
or circumstances of his own age); the expressions, moreover, are general, 
and the language is figurative. The writings of the prophets supply no analogy 
for such a sustazzed transference to the future as would be implied if these 


chapters were by Isaiah, or for the detazled and definite description of the 
circumstances of a distant age. 


(2.) The argument derived from the historic function of pro- 
phecy is confirmed by the @terary style of c. 40—66, which is 
very different from that of Isaiah. Isaiah shows strongly marked 
individualities of style: he is fond of particular images and 
phrases, many of which are used by no other writer of.the OT. 
Now, in the chapters. which contain evident allusions to the 
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age of Isaiah himself, these expressions occur repeatedly ; in 
the chapters which are without such allusions, and which 
thus authorize prima facte the inference that they belong to a 
different age, they are absent, and new images and phrases appear 
instead. ‘This coincidence cannot be accidental. The subject 
of c. 4o—66 is not so different from that of Isaiah’s prophecies 
(¢.g.) against the Assyrians, as to necessitate a new phraseology 
and rhetorical form: the differences can only be reasonably 
explained by the supposition of a change of author. Isaiah in 
his earliest, as in his latest prophecies (c. 29—33; 37, 22-32, 
written when he must have been at least sixty years of age), uses 
the same style, and shows a preference for the same figures ; and 
the change of subject in c. 40—66 is not sufficiently great to 
account for the marked differences which here show themselves, 
and which indeed often relate to points, such as the form and 
construction of sentences, which stand in no appreciable relation 
to the subject treated. 


The following are examples of words, or forms of expression, used repeatedly 
in c. 40—66 (sometimes also in c. 13 f. and c. 34f.), but never in the pro- 
phecies which contain independent evidence of belonging to Isaiah’s own age :— 


1. Zo choose, of God’s choice of Israel: 41, 8. 9. 43, 10. 44, 1, 2 (cf. 42, 
I. 49, 7, of the zdea/, individualized nation) ; my chosen, 43, 20. 45, 
A Oss 0: Lhse22,, SOLA wl, 

2. Praise (subst. and verb: nban, bbs) : 425: 8. TOMI 43 2TF°48, 19. 
60; 6218.61, 13. DE562,7 7.191635 171645. 10; 

3. To shoot or spring forth (MYDS): 44, 4. 55, 10. 61, 11%; esp. meta- 
phorically—(a) of a moral state, 45, 8. 58, 8. 61, 11° (6) of an 
event manifesting itself in history (not so elsewhere), 42, 9. 43, 19. 

4. To break oul (MY¥p) into singing: 44, 23. 49, 13. 52, 9. 54, I. 55, 12. 

. Also 14, 7. Only Ps. 98, 4 besides. 

5. Pleasure (ypM) : (a) of Jehovah’s purpose, 44, 28. 46, 10. 48, 14. 53 
10; (4) of human purpose or business, 58, 3. 13. More generally, 
54, 12. 62, 4. 

6. Good will (God’s) YI: 49, 321505 7.0 50s 50 OO; 7 10. OL, 2: 

7. Thy sons—the pronoun being feminine and referring to Zion: 49, 17. 
22, 25. 51, 20. 54, 13. 60, 4. 9. 62, 5; cf. 66, 8. Isaiah, when he 
uses the same word, always says sows absolutely, the implicit refer- 
ence being to God (Dt. 14, I): so I, 2. 4, 30, I. 9. 

8. Zo rejoice (wy): 61, 10. 62, 5. 64, 4. 65, 18. 19. 66, 10. 14. Also 

I. 

9. Fae outocks, I am Jehovah, and there is none else (or besides): 45, 5. 
6. 18, 21. 22; J am the first, and Lam the last: 44, 6. 48, 12; cf. 
41,4; Lam thy God, thy Saviour, &c.: 41, 10, 13. 43, 3. 48, 17°, 

P 
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61,8; Lam He, i.e. the same (from Dt. 32, 39): 41, 4°. 43, 10%. 13. 
46, 4. 48, 12. No such phrases are ever used by Isaiah. 

10, The combination of the Divine name with a participial epithet (in the 
English version often represented by a relative clause): e.g. Creator 
(or stretcher out) of the heavens or the earth: 40, 28. 42, 5. 44, 24°. 
45, 7. 18. 51, 133 creator or former of Israel : 43, 1. 15. 44, 2. 24. 
45, 11. 49, 53 thy Saviour: 49, 26. 60, 16; thy (your, [srael’s) 
redeemer : 43, 14. 44, 24°. 48, 17%. 49, 7- 54, 8; comp. 40, 22f. 43, 
16 f. 44, 25-28. 46, 1of. 51, 15. 56, 8. 63, 12f. Isaiah never casts 
his thought into this form. 

The following words, though found once or twice each in Isaiah (cf. p. 
124, 2.), are destitute there of any special force or significance, whereas in 
c. 40—66 they occur frequently, sometimes with a particular mwance, or 
shade of meaning, which is foreign to the usage of Isaiah :— 

1. Jsles or coasts (DYN), used representative'y of distant regions of the 
earth: 40, 15. 41, 1. 5. 42, 4. 10, 12. 18. 49, I. 51, 5. 59, 18. 60, 
9. 66, 19. In Isaiah, 11, 11 (also 24, 15), where it is used in its 
primary sense (Gen. 10, 5) of the isles and coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The application in c, 4o—66 is a marked extension of 
the usage of Isaiah. 

2. Nought (DDN: not the ordinary word): 40, 17. 41, 12. 29. 45, 6. 14. 
46, 9. 47, 8 10. 52, 4. 54, 15. Also 34, 12. In Isaiah, 5, 8 
only. 

3. Zo create: 40, 26. 28. 41, 20. 42, 5. 43, I. 7. 15. 45, 7. 8. 12. 18. 54; 
16. 57, 19. 65, 17. 18. In Isaiah, only 4, 5, in a limited applica- 
tion. The prominence given to the idea of creation in c. 40—66 is 
very noticeable (cf. p. 229). 

4. Offspring (DONNY) 42, 5. 44, 3.48, 19. 61, 9. 65, 23. In Isaiah, 22, 
24. Also 34, 1. Rather a peculiar word. The usage in c. 40—66 
is wider and more general than that in 22, 24, and agrees with the 
usage of the Book of Job, 5, 25. 21, 8. 27, 14. 31, 8. 

. Justice emphasized as a principle guiding and determining God’s 
action. 41, 2) TO’ 42, 29. 45eng) dros (SES sechesSy 2% athe 
peculiar stress laid upon this principle is almost confined to these 
chapters ; comp., however, Hos. 2, 19 [Heb. 21]. 

» Lhe arm of Jehovah: 51, 5°. 9. 52, 10. 53, 1. 59, 16° (cf. 40, 10). 62, 8. 
63, 5. 12, Hence Ps, 98, 1 (see §9, 16. 52, 10). In Isaiah, 30, 30. 
But observe the greater ndependence of the figure as applied in 
c. 40—66, 

» To deck (95), or (in the reflexive conjugation) to deck oneself, i.e. to 
glory, especially of Jehovah, either glorifying Israel, or glorying 
Himself in Israel: 44, 23. 49, 3- 55, 5. 60, 7. 9. 13. 21. 61, 3. In 
Isaiah, only ro, 15 of the saw vaunting itself against its user. 

8. The future gracious relation of Jehovah to Israel represented as a 

covenant : 42, 6 (= 49, 8). 54, 10. 55, 3. 59, 21. 61, 8. In 28, 15. 
18, 33, 8 the word is used merely in the sense of a treaty or com- 
pact. Isaiah, often as he speaks of a future state of grace, to be 
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enjoyed by his people, never represents it under the form of a 
covenant, 

There are in addition several words and idioms occurring in c. 40-—66 
which point to a later period of the language than Isaiah’s age, for which it 
must suffice to refer to Cheyne, ii. 257 f., or Dillm. p. 353. A remarkable 
instance is afforded by 65, 25, which is a condensed quotation from 11, 6-9, 
and where }4n', the common Hebrew word for ¢ogether, is replaced by IMND 
an expression modelled upon the Afam. ~4M5, and occurring besides only 
in the latest books of the OT. (2 Ch. 5, 13. Ezr. 2, 64 (= Neh. 7, 66). 3, 9. 
6, 20. Eccl. 11, 6+). 

As features of style may be noticed— 

1. The duplication of words, significant of the impassioned ardour of the 
preachers 40nm. A9N 11s 2504S, TisoU5.051. Quek Qn 0 525) Lone ys 
6. 14. 19. 62, 10 dzs. 65, 1. Very characteristic of this prophecy ; 
in Isaiah the only examples—and those but partly parallel—are 8, 
OPS 20,7 Osn20 40. 

2. A habit of repeating the same word or words in adjacent clauses or 
verses ; thus 40, 12f. (regulated) ; 13 ezd and 14 end (taught him) ; 
14 (instructed him); 40, 31 and 41, 1 (renew strength); 6f. 
(courage, encourage) ; 8 f. (have chosen thee) ; 13 f. (I have holpen 
thee) ; 45, 4f. (hast not known me); 5 f. (and none else) ; 50, 7 and 
9 (will help me) ; 53, 3 (despised) ; 3 f. (esteemed him); 7 (opened 
not his mouth) ; 58, 13 (thine own pleasure); 59, 8; 61, 7 (double). 
The attentive reader of the Hebrew will notice further instances. 
Very rare indeed in Isaiah ; cf. 1, 7 (desolate); 17, 5 (ears); 32, 
17 f. (peace). 

3. Differences in the structure of sentences, ¢.g. the relative particle 
omitted with much greater frequency than by Isaiah.? 


There are also literary features of a more general character, 
which differentiate the author of c. 40—66 from Isaiah. | Isaiah’s 
style is terse and compact: the movement of his periods is stately 
and measured: his rhetoric is grave and restrained. In these 
chapters a subject is often developed at considerable length: 
the style is much more flowing: the rhetoric is warm and impas- 
sioned; and the prophet often bursts out into a lyric strain 
(42, 10 f. 44, 23. 45, 8. 49, 13), Ina manner to which even Isa, 12 
affords no parallel. Force is the predominant feature of Isaiah’s 
oratory: persuasion sits upon the lips of the prophet who here 


1 For examples of expressions used, on the other hand, repeatedly by 
Isaiah, but never found in c. 40—66, see J/saiah, pp. 194-6. Especially 
noticeable is the all but entire absence from c. 40—66 of the two expressions, 
And it shall come to pass, and Jn that da’, by which Isaiah loves to introduce 
scenes or traits in his descriptions of the future (e.g. 4, 3. 7, 18. 21. 23. 8, 21 
BiOn Ono alerlO, LI c&Cry, 30lS. Ayla 20073, 15, 20,021,.23.019, 10-24) &c,), 
but which occur here only 65, 24. 66, 23 ; 52, 6 (somewhat peculiarly). 
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speaks ; the music of his eloquence, as it rolls magnificently along, 
thrills and captivates the soul of its hearer. So, again, if the most 
conspicuous characteristic of Isaiah’s imagination be grandeur, 
that of the prophet to whom we are here listening is pathos. ‘Vhe 
storms, the inundations, the sudden catastrophes, which Isaiah 
loves to depict, are scarcely to be found in this prophecy. 
The author’s imagery is drawn’ by preference from a different 
region of nature altogether, viz. from the animate world, in parti- 
cular from the sphere of Auman emotion. It is largely the figures 
drawn from the latter which impart to his prophecy its peculiar 
pathos and warmth (see 49, 15. 18. 61, 10%. 62, 5. 66, 13). 
His fondness for such figures is, however, most evident in the 
numerous examples of fersontfication which his prophecy con- 
tains. Since Amos (5, 2) it became habitual with the prophets 
to personify a city or community as a maiden, especially where it 
was desired to represent it as vividly conscious of some keen 
emotion.? This figure is applied in these chapters with remark- 
able independence and originality. Zion is represented as a 
widow, a mother, a bride, z.e. under just those relations of life in 
which the deepest feelings of humanity come into play ; and the 
personification is continued sometimes through a long series of 
verses. Nor is this all. The prophet personifies nature: he 
bids heaven and earth shout at the restoration of God’s people 
(44, 23. 49, 13; cf. 52, 9. 55, 12); he hears in imagination the 
voices of invisible beings sounding across the desert (40, 3. 6. 
57, 14); he peoples Jerusalem with ideal watchmen (52, 8) and 
guardians (62, 6).4 Akin to these personifications is the dramatic 
character of the representation, which also prevails to a remark- 
able extent in the prophecy: see 40, 3 ff. 49, 1 ff. 50, 4-9. 
53, 1 ff. 58, 3°. 61, 10 f. 63, 1-6. 

(3-) The cheological ideas of c. 40—66 (in so far as they are 


1 The prophecy abounds also with other passages of exquisite softness and 
beauty, asc. 51. c. §54—55. 61, 10. 63, 7—64, 12 &c. 

7 Is. 1, 8. 23, 4 (Sidon lamenting her bereavement). 29, 1-6 (fem. pro- 
nouns in the Hebrew). 37, 22 (Zion disdainfully mocking the retreating 
invader). Zeph. 3, 14 and Zech. 9, 9 (Zion exultant). Jer. 4, 31. 6, 26. 46, 
11219: 24. 50, 42. 51, 33. Mic: 4, 8. 10.13 a. 

3 See 49, 18-23. 51, 17-23 (Zion prostrate and dazed by trouble, but now 
bidden to lift herself up). 52, 1 f. 54, 1-6. 60, I~5. 62, 5; 47, I-15 (Babylon). 

4 Add the personification of Jehovah’s arm, 51, 9 f. Isaiah, unlike the 
author of c. 40—66, evinces no exceptzonal preference for personification. 
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not of that fundamental kind common to the prophets generally) 
differ remarkably from those which appear, from c. 1—39, to be 
distinctive of Isaiah. Thus, on the nature of God gencrally, 
the ideas expressed are much larger and fuller. Isaiah, for 
instance, depicts the majesty of Jehovah: in c. 40—66 the 
prophet emphasizes His nfinitude; We is the Creator, the 
Sustainer of the universe, the Life-Giver, the Author of history 
(41, 4), the First and the Last, the Incomparable One. This is 
a real difference. And yet it cannot be argued that opportunities 
for such assertions of Jehovah’s power and Godhead would not 
have presented themselves naturally to Isaiah whilst he was 
engaged in defying the armies of Assyria. But, in truth, 
c. 40—66 show an advance upon Isaiah, not only in the sub- 
stance of their theology, but also in the form in which it is 
presented; truths which are merely affirmed in Isaiah being 
here made the subject of reflexion and argument. ‘Again, the 
doctrine of the preservation from judgment of a faithful remnant is 
characteristic of Isaiah. It appears both in his first prophecy 
and in his last (6, 13; 37, 31f.): inc. 4o—66, if it is present 
once or twice by implication (59, 20. 65, 8f.), it is no distinctive 
element in the author's teaching; it is not expressed in Isaiah’s 
terminology,! and it is not more prominent than in the writings 
of many other prophets. The relation of Israel to Jehovah—its 
choice by Him, its destiny, the purpose of its call—is developed 
in different terms and under different conceptions? from those 
used by Isaiah: the figure of the Messianic img (Isa. 9, 6-7. 
11, 1 ff.) is absent ; the prophet associates his view of the future 
with a figure of very different character, Jehovah’s righteous 
Servant,? which is closely connected with his own distinctive view 
of Israel’s destiny.4 The Divine purpose in relation to the 
nations, especially in connexion with the prophetic mission of 


14xy (10, 20-22. II, 11. 16. 16, 4. 17, 3. 21, 17. 28, 53 cf. 7, 3). 

2 Ysrael is Jehovah’s ‘‘servant,” entrusted by Him with the discharge of 
a sacred mission, and hence cannot now be disowned by its Divine Lord 
(41, 8-10. 42, 19f. 43, 10. 44, If. 21. 45, 4. 48, 20). 

2 42,1 ff, 49, I ff, 50, 4-9. 52, 1353, 12. 61, 1-3. 

‘To say that the figure of the ideal Servant of c. 4o—-66 is an advance 
upon that of the Messianic king of Isaiah is not correct: it starts froma 
different origin altogether ; it is parallel to it, not a continuation of it. Both 
representations meet, and are fulfilled, in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but in the Old Testament they are distinct (/sazah, pp. 175-180). 
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Israel, is more comprehensively developed.1_ The prophet, in a 
word, in whatever elements of his teaching are distinctive, moves 
in a different region of thought from Isaiah; he apprehends and 
emphasizes different aspects of Divine truth. 

C. 40o—66 thus displays, in conception not less than in literary 
style, a combination of features, which confirm the conclusion 
based on the subject-matter of the prophecy, that it is the work 
of an author writing towards the close of the exile, and predict- 
ing the approaching conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, and the 
restoration of the Jews, just as Isaiah predicted the failure of 
Rezin and Pekah, or the deliverance of Jerusalem from Sen- 
nacherib. It need only be added (for the purpose of avoiding 
misconception) that this view of its date and authorship in no 
way impairs the theological value of the prophecy, or reduces it 
to a vaticinium ex eventu: on the one hand, the whole tone of 
the prophecy shows that it is written Z7zor to the events which 
it declares to be approaching; on the other, it nowhere claims 
either to be written by Isaiah, or to have originated in his age. 
Nor upon the same view of it is any claim made by its author 
to prevision of the future disallowed or weakened.? 


The attempt is sometimes made to meet the force of the argument derived 
from differences of phraseology and style by pointing to the examples of 
similarities observable between c. 40—66 and the acknowledged prophecies 
of Isaiah. No doubt a certain number of such similarities exist ; but they 
are very far from being numerous or decisive enough to establish the conclu- 
sion for which they are alleged. It is the azfferences between authors which 
are characteristic, and form consequently a test of authorship : similarities, 
unless they are exceedingly numerous and minute, may be due to other causes 
than identity of authorship, They may be due, for instance, to community 
of subject-matter, to the independent adoption by different writers of a 
current terminology, to an affinity of genius or mental habit prompting an 


1 Tsrael in its ¢¢eal character is to be the medium of religious instruction to 
the world (42, 1°. 4. 6. 49, 6°): comp. 45, 22f. 51, 4°. 5°. 56, 7». 

2 There is no ground for supposing that the fulfilled predictions frequently 
alluded to (41, 26. 42, 9. 43, 8-10, 48, 3-8) are those constituting the pro- 
phecy itself; on the contrary, 42, 9 shows that they are, in fact, prior 
prophecies, on the strength of the fulfilment of which the prophet claims to 
be beard in the ew announcements now made by him (/sazah, p. 188 f.). 
And in 44, 28. 45, 1 ff. the prophet does not claim foreknowledge of Cyrus, 
but only of what he will accomplish : he is already ‘‘stirred up,” and come” 
(41, 2. 25°. 45, 13"), and the prophet promises that he w¢/7 prosper in his 
further undertakings (41, 25°. 45, 1-3. 13). 
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author to borrow the ideas or phraseology of a predecessor, to involuntary 
reminiscence. But the differences between c. 4o—66 and the acknowledged 
prophecies of Isaiah are both more numerous and of a more fundamental 
character than the similarities. A large number of the latter that have been 
alleged will indeed be found, when examined, to be mot distinctive, z.e. they 
are not the peculiar possession of the Book of Isaiah, but occur in other 
writers as well. And there are none which may not be naturally and reason- 
ably accounted for upon one or other of the four principles that have just 
been mentioned. The fallaciousness of arguing from similarities alone ought 
to have been apparent from the case of Jeremiah and Dt., in which the 
resemblances are much more abundant and remarkable than those between 
the two parts of the Book of Isaiah, and yet are admitted—on all hands-- 
not to establish identity of authorship (p. 82, 7.).+ 

The points urged by J. Forbes, 7he Servant of the Lord (1890), pp. ix-xiii 
(and elsewhere), to show that c. 40—66 is the work of Isaiah, cannot be said 
to be cogent. Thus in Ezr. 1, 1-3, /eremtah, not Isaiah, is referred to: 
and even though it be true that we have here the actual words of Cyrus, 
based upon Is. 44, 27 f. 45, I-3, these verses weve a prediction, they were as 
truly a prediction of Cyrus’ success against Babylon, as was (e.g.) Is. 8, 4 
of Tiglath-Pileser’s success against Damascus (spoken at most 3-4 years 
before the event). The expressions used on p. 41 are extravagant: it would 
be as reasonable to call Isaiah’s prediction, just quoted, ‘‘the common talk 
and expectation of his countrymen,” as these predictions of Cyrus’ success, 
spoken (ex hypothest) some 7-8 years before the event : in fact, so little did 
Cyrus’ early conquests authorise the inference that he would capture the 
powerful city of Babylon, that, as the prophet’s words clearly imply, his 
countrymen did of expect this, and would hardly credit his announcements 
that it should be so. In 45, 4 the reference is not to the name ‘‘ Cyrus,” but 
to the fersonal notice taken of him (cf. 43, 15 of Zsrael) by Jehovah, and to 
the honourable titles (44, 28. 45, 1) conferred upon him. The.other argu- 
ments could be readily shown to be not more conclusive. 

It will be found that the chief objections to the critical date of c. 40—66 
have their root in an imperfect apprehension of the héstortcal situation to 
which criticism assigns it, and which is required (in parts) by the argument 
of the prophecy. 


1 See more fully, both on the characteristic teaching of c. 4o—66 and on 
the authorship, the papers of Prof. Davidson, cited above, p. 194; saiah 
(**Men of the Bible” series), pp. 168-212; Dillm. pp. 347-362, 469-474. 
Delitzsch, in the 4th ed. of his Commentary (1889), adopts throughout the 
critical view of the authorship of the difterent parts of the book. 
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JEREMIAH. 


LrrrraTure.—H. Ewald in his Prophets of the OT. 1840-1, ed. 2, 1867-8 
(in the translation, vols. 3 and [c. 50—51] 5, p. 1 ff.); F. Hitzig (in the Ag 
Exee. Handb.), ed. 2, 1866; K. H. Graf, Der Proph. Jer. erklart, 1862; C. 
W. E. Nagelsbach in Lange’s Bzbelwerk, 1868; C. F. Keil in the 470/. 
Commentar, 1872 ; Payne Smith in the Speaker’s Commentary, 1875; T. K. 
Cheyne in the Pulp7t Commentary (exposition of the text), 1883-5; Jeremiah, 
hits life and times (in the ‘Men of the Bible” series), 1888; C. von Orelli 
in Strack and Zéckler’s Kef. Kommentar, 1887; E. H. Plumptre in the 
Commentary on the OT. edited by Bishop Ellicott. On c. 50—51, C. Budde, 
in the Jahrb. % deutsche Theol. xxiii. pp. 428-470, 529-562. 


B.C; Chronological Table, 

639. JOSIAH. 

626, Call of Jeremiah. 

621. Discovery of Deuteronomy ; Josiah’s reformation. 

609, JEHOAHAZ. 

608. JEHOIAKIM. 

604. Victory of Nebuchadnezzar over Pharaoh Necho at Carchemish. 

597. JEHOIACHIN. 

597. First siege of Jerusalem, and deportation of Jewish exiles. 

596. ZEDEKIAH. 

586. Destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, and second deporta- 
tion of Jewish exiles. 


The prophet Jeremiah was of priestly descent. He was sprung 
(1, 1) from a little community of priests settled at Anathoth (cf. 
t Ki. 2, 26. Josh. 21, 18), a town not far north of Jerusalem, in the 
tribe of Benjamin, with which he continued to maintain a con- 
nexion (cf. 11, 21. 37, 12), though the main scene of his pro- 
phetic ministry was Jerusalem. His first public appearance as 
a prophet was in the 13th year of king Josiah (1, 2. 25, 3), ze. 
626 B.C., 5 years before the memorable year in which the ‘“ Book 
of the Law” was found by Hilkiah in the Temple. Of his life 
during the reign of Josiah no further particulars are known: but 
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his book contains abundant notices of the part played by him in 
the anxious times which began soon after the accession of 
Jehoiakim, and did not cease till the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Chaldeans in 586. Politically, the 4th year of Jehoiakim, 
in which Nebuchadnezzar won his great victory over Pharaoh 
Necho at Carchemish on the Euphrates, was the turning-point 
of the age. Jeremiah at once grasped the situation: he saw 
that Nebuchadnezzar was destined to achieve further successes ; 
he greeted him with the ode of triumph inc. 46, and declared 
that the whole of W. Asia would fall under his sway (c. 25), 
implying thereby what he afterwards taught explicitly, that the 
safety of Judah lay in yielding to the inevitable, and accepting 
the condition of dependence upon Babylon. In the end, how- 
ever, Jehoiakim revolted; and under his son and successor 
Jehoiachin the penalty for his imprudence fell severely upon the 
nation: Jerusalem was besieged; and after roo days’ reign, the 
king ‘‘went out” (2 Ki. 24, 12), ze. surrendered at discretion, to 
the enemy: he himself, the queen mother Nehushta, the princi- 
pal members of the court, and the ézte of Jerusalem generally, 
were condemned to exile in Babylonia. Zedekiah, having sworn 
(Ez. 17, 11-18) a solemn oath of allegiance to Nebuchadnezzar, 
was nominated king over those who remained in Jerusalem. 
After a few years, however, Zedekiah compromised himself by 
treasonable negotiations with Pharaoh Hophra; and in his gth 
year the second siege of Jerusalem by the Chaldzeans began. 
Jeremiah now (21, 1-10: cf. 38, 17 f.) declares unambiguously 
that the besiegers will prevail, adding, as a piece of practical 
advice to the people generally, that desertion to them was the 
sole guarantee of personal safety. This counsel did not proceed 
from any unpatriotic motive, though it is easy to see that it might 
be so interpreted: Zedekiah, in revolting at all, had been guilty of 
a gross breach of faith (see Ez. 17), and the position taken now 
by Jeremiah was but the corollary of that adopted by him in 
604 (c. 25). Jeremiah’s experiences during the siege—how he 
was arrested in the north gate of the city on a charge of deserting 
to the Chaldeans, and thrown into the common dungeon; how 
he was released thence in consequence of the king’s anxiety to 
learn from him the final issue of the siege; how Zedekiah was 
compelled to relinquish him into the hands of his courtiers ; and 
how he was only rescued from death by starvation through the 
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intercession of a friendly foreigner, an Ethiopian, Ebed-melech— 
are related in vivid detail in c. 37—38. After the capture of 
Jerusalem, Jeremiah was treated with consideration by the Chal- 
dzeans, and allowed to remain where he pleased: he was carried 
against his will by some of the Jews who had been left in 
Palestine into Egypt (c. 42—44). 

Respecting the composition of the Book of Taina we have, 
at least as regards its oldest portions, information considerably 
more specific than is usual in the case of the writings of the 
prophets. His prophecies, we learn from c. 36, were first com- 
mitted to writing in the 4th year of Jehoiakim, when Jeremiah 
received the command to take a roll, and write therein “all the 
words” which Jehovah had spoken to him “against Israel, and 
against Judah, and against all the nations” from the days of Josiah 
onwards. Accordingly, we read, Jeremiah dictated them to his 
scribe Baruch, who wrote them “from his mouth” (vv. 4. 6. 17. 
18. 27) in aroll. In the following year, in the 9th month (36, 
9 f.), Baruch read the contents of the roll publicly before the 
people at the gate leading into the upper court of the Temple. 
Jehoiakim, being informed by his princes of what Baruch was 
doing, ordered the roll to be brought to him, and read before 
him. After three or four leaves had been read, the king, in a 
passion, seized the roll, rent it with his penknife, and cast it 
into the fire. After the roll had been thus destroyed, Jeremiah 
was directed to rewrite its contents in a second roll (v. 28), which 
was done in the same manner as before, Baruch writing at the 
prophet’s dictation ; and, it is stated, not merely were the con- 
tents of the first roll repeated, but “‘¢here were added besides unto 
them many like words” (v. 32). Whether, even in the first roll, 
Jeremiah’s discourses were reproduced verbatim as they were 
delivered, or merely in general substance, coloured, perhaps, in 
parts by the course of subsequent events, it is impossible to say ; 
but in the second roll, which evidently must form the basis of 
the prophecies as we have them, they were reproduced: with 
‘additions. Thus, as regards the prophecies belonging to the first 
twenty-three years of Jeremiah’s ministry, there must always be 
some uncertamty as to what portions strictly reproduce the 
original discourses, and what portions belong to the additions 
made by the prophet in the fifth year of Jehoiakim. It is, 
however, not unreasonable to suppose that among these addi- 
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tions are included some of the more definite and distinct 
denunciations of the nation’s sin and of the coming judgment. 

The earlier prophecies of Jeremiah’s book, unlike the later ones, are 
usually without specific dates (comp. 3, 6 the indeterminate expression, ‘‘In 
the days of Josiah”), and often, also, somewhat general in their contents, so 
that probably they are not so much the actual text of particular discourses, as 
a reproduction of their substance, made by the prophet on the basis of notes 
and recollections of his teaching at the time. 


C. 1. The vision of the prophet’s call, in the 13th year of 
Josiah, B.c. 626. Jeremiah, while still a youth (v. 6), is con- 
secrated to be a prophet: it is to be his mission to announce 
the weal or woe (zv. 10), not of Judah only, but of other nations 
as well; in particular, however, he is to bear the tidings of woe 
to his own people (vv. 11-16); he must expect, in the discharge 
of his mission, to encounter great opposition, but is divinely 
strengthened for the purpose of overcoming it (vv. 17-19). 

C. 2—6 form presumably Jeremiah’s first prophetical discourse, 
as it was reproduced in a written form in the 5th year of 
Jehoiakim. The discourse consists of four parts, in each of 
which the general theme, viz. the nation’s sin, is treated under 
a distinct aspect, viz. (1) c. 2; (2) 3, 1-5 (continued by 3, 19— 
4, 2); (3) 3, 6-18; (4) 4, 3—6, 30. C. 2 the dominant subject 
is Judah’s idolatry. The prophecy opens with a touching picture 
of the nation’s innocency in the ideal period of its youth 2, 2--3 ; 
vv. 4-13 describe its ingratitude and defection from Jehovah, and 
vv. 14-17 the punishment which ensued: next the people are 
reproached with leaning for help alternately upon Egypt and 
Assyria, and with their devotion to gods which, in the time of 
need, will be powerless to aid them, vv. 18-28; and finally, vz. 
29-37, with their self-complacency (v. 35), and persistent refusal 
to listen to wiser counsels. (2) 3, 1-5. 19—4, 2 the subject is 
still Judah’s idolatry, but there is held out the prospect of a 
better future ; Judah has been like a faithless wife, 3, 1-3, whose 
promises of amendment, v. 4 f., are but as empty words. Yet 
Jehovah had thought to honour her, expecting love and faithful- 
ness in return, but His purpose had been frustrated, 3, 19 f. This, 
however, will not continue for ever: the offer of pardon is freely 
made: and the prophecy closes with a picture of the penitent 
nation confessing its sin (3, 23-25), and of the benefits accruing 
from the spectacle of its loyalty to the nations of the earth (4, 
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1-2 RV. marg.). (3) 3, 6-18. Judah contrasted unfavourably 
with /svael. Judah has witnessed the fate which overtook her 
sister, the N. kingdom, in her sin, but has derived no warning 
from it: hence, relatively, Israel is more righteous than Judah ; 
and the offer of pardon and promise of restoration are addressed 
in the first instance to it, vv. 12-143 only when the ideal Zion of 
the future has been established by the restoration of Jsvael, so 
that even heathen nations flock towards it (vv. 14-17), will /udah 
abandon its sin and return from banishment (which the prophet 
here presupposes) to dwell with Israel upon its own land, zv. 18. 


It is almost certain that this section is misplaced. (1) It interrupts the 
connexion, for the words in 3, 19, ‘‘ But J said,” are not antithetical to any- 
thing in v. 18, while they are obviously so to the thought of 3, 5: 3, 
1-5 depicts Judah’s faithlessness and empty promises of amendment, to which 
the declaration, v. 19, of Jehovah’s purpose, which had been frustrated, forms 
anatural contrast. (2) The contrasted view of the behaviour of the two king- 
doms is peculiar to this section, and is foreign to both 3, I-5 and 3, 19—4, 2: 
notice, also, that whereas in 2, I—3, 5 and 3, 19—4, 2 ‘‘Israel’”’ designates 
Judah, in 3, 6-18 it denotes the N. kingdom as opposed to Judah. (3) The 
section is complete in itself : for v. 6 evidently marks a genuine beginning ; 
and the promises, vv. 15-18, form a natural close, and one thoroughly in 
harmony with the analogy of prophecy. Thus, though the prophecy belongs 
no doubt to the same period as the rest of c. 2—6 (for it has many figures and 
thoughts in common, ¢.g. vv. 6, 13 and 2, 20°; the figure in wv. $ and 2, 2. 
3, 1 ff.; 3, 9 and 2, 20..27..3, 1°. 23 o..%4 and v. 22), it has probably, 
through some accident of transmission, been displaced from its original 
position. Comp. Stade, ZA7W. 1884, pp. 151-4. 


(4) 4, 3—6, 20. Here the coming judgment is depicted more 
distinctly: it is to be inflicted by @ foe from the north. The 
prophet begins by exhorting earnestly to penitence, if perchance 
the future which he foresees can be averted, v. 3 f.; afterwards, 
he bids the people betake themselves for safety into. the fenced 
cities, for the destroyer is approaching from the north ; soon he 
sees him close at hand, and the capital itself invested by the foe, 
vv. 5-18. Speaking in the name of his people, he gives expres- 
sion to the sense of terror which thrills through him as the alarm 
of war draws nearer: the vision of desolation embraces the whole 
land: in vain does Zion seek the favour of her “lovers,” they 
are turned against her, vv. 19-31. Does this severe judgment 
seem unmerited? Gladly would Jehovah-have pardoned, had 
the nation shown itself worthy of forgiveness ; but all, high and 
low alike (5, 4 f.), ure corrupt, 5, 1-9. Let the appointed 
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ministers of judgment, then, complete their task: the only re- 
striction is this, that Israel must not be exterminated (vv. 10. 18: 
cf. 4,27); and a picture follows of the terrible and cruel invader, 
who will desolate the land, slay the inhabitants, and carry the 
survivors into exile, vv. 10-19. Vv. 20-29 revert to the thought 
of vv. 1-9, dwelling afresh upon the moral cause of the coming 
disaster: prophets and priests unite in the furtherance of evil. 
In c. 6 the danger is depicted as still nearer: the capital itself 
must now be abandoned (contrast 4, 6): for the enemy is pre- 
paring to storm it (v. 5). Jehovah’s offer, even now, to spare 
Zion is made in vain: worldliness and the illusion of security 
engross the people’s thoughts; and the judgment must therefore 
take its course, vv. 6-21. Still another description follows of the 
approach of the invader ; and the section closes with a significant 
figure of the reprobate condition of the nation, wv. 22-30. 


The foe from the north constitutes a feature in which 4, 3—6, 30 advances 
beyond 2, I—4, 2: so that it is reasonable to suppose that 4, 36, 30 belongs 
to a somewhat later date. The invader is mentioned, or alluded to, 4, 6-7. 
13. 15-17. 21. 29. 5, 6. 15-17. 6, I-6. 12, 22-25: as no name is specified, it 
is disputed who is meant. Herodotus (1. 103 ff.) speaks of a great irruption 
into Asia at this time of Scythzans, a wild and fierce people, whose home was 
north of the Crimea, but who, like the Huns and Bulgarians of a later day, 
were apt to make predatory incursions into the more favoured regions of the 
south. On the present occasion their invasion is thus described (Rawlinson, 
Anc. Monarchies, Bk. Il. ch. ix.; ed. 1879, vol. ii. p. 225 f.) :—‘‘ Pouring 
through the passes of the Caucasus, horde after horde of Scythians blackened 
the rich plains of the south. On they came like a flight of locusts, countless, 
irresistible, . . . finding the land before them a garden, and leaving it 
behind them a howling wilderness. Neither age nor sex would be spared. 
The inhabitants of the open country and of the villages, if they did not make 
their escape to high mountain tops or other strongholds, would be ruthlessly 
massacred by the invaders, or, at best, forced to become their slaves. The 
crops would be consumed, the herds swept off or destroyed, the villages and 
homesteads burnt, the whole country made a scene of desolation. .. . The 
tide then swept on. Wandering from district to district, plundering every- 
where, settling nowhere, the clouds of horse passed over Mesopotamia, the 
force of the invasion becoming weaker as it spread itself, until in Syria it 
reached its term by the policy of the Egyptian king Psammetichus,” who, 
hearing that the Scythian hordes had advanced as far as Ashkelon, and were 
threatening to invade Egypt, prevailed upon them by rich gifts to abstain 
from their enterprise. Herodotus, who states that they were masters of 
Western Asia from the Caucasus to the border of Egypt for 28 years (B.C, 
635-607), may have exaggerated the extent and nature of their epy#, but the 
fact of such an irruption having taken place cannot be doubted. It is 
probable that the present prophecy, in its ov/g7za/ intention, alluded to these 
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Scythian hordes, whom some of the descriptions remarkably suit (5, 17. 
6, 22f.), and who may well have ended by including Judah in their ravages ; 
though afterwards, when it was committed to writing, and, as it were, 
re-edited in the 5th year of Jehoiakim, it was accommodated by the prophet to 
the Chaldzans, who in the interval had become Judah’s most formidable 
foe, the phraseology being possibly modified in parts so as to describe them 
more appropriately (e.g. 4, 7 the “lion” and ‘‘destroyer of nations” are 
terms better suited to an individual as Nebuchadnezzar than to a horde; 
comp. the ‘‘lion,” 49, 19 of Nebuchadnezzar, 50, 44 of Cyrus: 6, 22 ‘‘ from 
the uttermost parts of the earth,” and ‘‘from the north” would be appropriate 
either to the Scythians or to the Chaldeans, cf. 25, 32: I0, 22. 13, 20. 
25, 9. 47, 2). Comp. Ew. ist. iv. 226-31; Prophets, iii. 70; Hitzig, 
JSerem. p. 31f. 3; Graf, pp. 16-19; Wellhausen in Bleck’s Einlectung, 1878, 
P- 335; Kuenen, § 52. 12. 


C. 7—10 (excluding 10, 1-16) form a second group of pro- 
phecies. The scene described in c. 7 is a striking one. The 
prophet is commanded to station himself at the gate leading to 
the upper court immediately surrounding the Temple, and there 
to address the people entering in to worship. V. 3 states the 
theme of his discourse: Amend your ways and your doings, and I 
will cause you to dwell in this place. The people of Jeremiah’s 
day, appropriating, in a one-sided sense, Isaiah’s teaching of the 
inviolability of Zion, pointed to the Temple, standing in their 
midst, as the palladium of their security. The prophet indig- 
nantly retorts that they mistake the conditions of security (vz. 
g-11). So long as the people follow dishonesty, immorality, 
and idolatry, Jehovah will as little spare Zion as he spared 
Shiloh of old: the fate of Ephraim will be also the fate of 
Judah, 7, 1-20. 7, 21—8, 22 the subjects are substantially the 
same: the people’s refusal to listen to the warnings of their 
prophets, their persistency in idolatry, the ruin imminent, the foe 
already in the midst of the land, the vain cry for help raised by 
the people in their distress, and the prophet’s wail of sympathy. 
In c. g the plaintive strain of 8, 18-22 is continued: the 
prophet bewails the corruption of the people, which is rendering 
this judgment necessary, 9, 1-9 (the refrain 9, 9 as 5, 9. 29): he 
dwells anew, and with livelier sympathy, upon the troubles about 
to fall upon the people, 9, 10-26; he bids (10, 17-25) the 
inhabitants of the capital, which he already in spirit sees 
invested by the foe, prepare to depart into exile, only at the end 
(10, 24 f.) supplicating in the name of his people for a mitigation 
of the coming disaster. 
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The date of this prophecy is disputed. Some, arguing from its position 
and the general similarity of tone with 4, 3—c. 6, assign it to the same 
period, before Josiah’s 18th year (Hitz., Bleek, Zzz/. ed. 4, p. 360, Keil); 
others, on account of the great resemblance with 26, 1-6, regard the occasion 
as the same, and assign it to the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim (Ew. 
Graf, Nag. Kuen. § 53. 6, 7, Payne Smith, Cheyne, p. 115, Wellh, ap. 
Bleek, Z.c., Delitzsch, af. Workman [see p. 253, ~o¢e], p. xvii. 


10, 1-16. Against idolatry. The “house of Israel” are warned 
against standing in awe of the idols of the heathen, which, 
however splendid and imposing in appearance, are powerless to 
defend their worshippers (v. 14 f.): on the other hand, Jehovah, 
who is Jacob’s portion, is the true and living God. 


This section is misplaced, even if Jeremiah be the author. (1) It is foreign 
to the context : the context on both sides deals with the judgment impending 
upon Jerusalem, and the people are represented as already abandoned to 
idolatry, in particular, to the worship of the Queen of Heaven and Baal (7, 
18, 31): 10, I-16 deals entirely with the contrast between Jehovah and idols, 
and warns the nation against /earning idolatry (v. 2). (2) Jeremiah’s 
argument is ‘*‘ Expect no help from vain gods ; they cannot save you” (2, 28, 
II, 12); here the argument is ‘‘ Do not fear them, they cannot harm you.” 
And yet, according to Jeremiah’s teaching, at the very time to which from its 
position this section would be referred, Jeremiah was prophesying that 
Judah would shortly be ruined by a nation of idolaters. The descriptions in 
vv. 3-5. 9 imply that the ‘‘ house of Israel” addressed is in the presence of an 
elaborate idol-worship carried on—not by themselves, but—by the heathen, 
which, they are emphatically taught, deserves no consideration at their hands. 
The situation is that of the exdles tn Babylonia, Either (Bleek) the prophecy 
belongs to the latter part of Jeremiah’s career, and was addressed by him 
(cf. the letter in c. 29) to those of his fellow-countrymen who went into exile 
with Jehoiachin ; or (Movers, Hitz., Graf, Kuen. §53. 8, 9) it is the work of 
a later prophet, writing towards the close of the exile, when (as we know from 
II Isaiah) the magnificence of the Babylonian idols severely tried the faith 
of the exiles: both the descriptions of idolatry and the argument (‘‘Do not 
stand in awe of the idols around you; they are a thing of nought; it is 
Jehovah who made heaven and earth’’) are in II Isaiah (Is. 40, 19-22. 41, 7. 
29. 44, 9-20. 46, 5-7 &c.) strikingly similar. In the phraseology the only 
noticeable point of contact with Jeremiah’s style is in v. 15, DNPH nya 
(p. 258, No. 14). V. 11 is in Aramaic, with certain peculiarities showing that 
its author must have spoken a particular Aramaic dialect :! from the fact that 
it interrupts the connexion between vv. Io and 12 (for v. 12 in the Hebrew 


1 The form sp NX occurs in the Aramaic inscriptions on weights from 
Nineveh of the 8th cent. B.c. (Corp, uscr. Sem. Pars ii. tom. 1, Nos. I, 2, 
3 &c.) and in Mandaic (Néldeke, Mand. Gr. p. 73)5 the jussive \TIN' in 
the Téma-Inscr. (C.Z..S. 74. No. 1132, ]. 14) and Dan. 5, 10; mby (for pow) 
in the Nabatzan Inscriptions (Euting, Wad. Zuschriften, 1887, p. 77)» 
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begins with a farticéfle, connecting immediately with v. 10), it is probable 
that it was originally anote written upon the margin of v, 9, as a comment— 
perhaps taken from some independent writing—on the argument of the text. 
Those who attribute it to Jeremiah, generally view it as a reply with which 
he provides the exiles, to be used by them when invited to take part in idol- 
worship : Aramaic was understood, and used both commercially and officially, 
by Assyrians, Babylonians, and Persians (the inscriptions referred to in the 
note, however, have regularly ‘}, not as here ‘5, for the relative particle). 

C. 11—12. (a) 11, 1-8. This, with evident allusion to the law- 
book discovered in Josiah’s 18th year (v. 2 “ Hear ye the words 
of ¢his covenant:” v. 3> almost verdatim=Dt. 27, 26°: with 
5 cf. 2b. 26>), relates, no doubt, what took place shortly after that 
event. Jeremiah was instructed to go and “proclaim” (or 
recite”) “an the cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem” 
(v. 6) the words of the covenant, ze. probably to undertake an 
itinerating mission in Judah for the purpose of setting forth 
the principles of Dt., and exhorting men to live accordingly. 
(6) 11, 9-17 appears to describe what happened some time 
subsequently—possibly as late as the reign of Jehoiakim—when 
the amendment of the people had been shown to be superficial 
(v. 10 “they have returned to the former iniquities of their 
fathers”), and when the prophet accordingly reaffirms the 
sentence of judgment, which neither his own intercession (v. 14) 
nor the people’s hypocritical repentance (v. 15 R.V. marg.) will 
be able to avert. (c) 11, 18—12, 6. In 11, 18-23 Jer. relates 
how he had been apprised of a plot formed against his life by 
the men of his native place, Anathoth, and the judgment which 
he had pronounced upon them in consequence: 12, 1-6 he 
expostulates with Jehovah on account of the impunity which the 
conspirators nevertheless for the time enjoyed, and demands 
upon them summary vengeance: in reply he is rebuked for his 
impatience, and reminded that his faith may have in the future 
yet greater trials to endure. (d¢) 12, 7-17 deals with a different 
subject, and dates probably from a later time, when Judah viz., after 
Jehoiakim’s revolt from Nebuchadnezzar, was overrun by bands 
of Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites (2 Ki. 24, 1f.), alluded to 
here in the expression “my evil neighbours,” v. 14. They, as 
well as Judah, are threatened with exile ; but a gracious prospect 
of restoration afterwards is held out to them (v. 15 f.), if they 
adopt from the heart the religion of Israel. 

C. 13 contains—(a) the description of a symbolical act per- 
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formed by the prophet for the purpose of illustrating the corrupt 
condition of the people and its consequences, vv. 1-11; (4) a 
parable, declaring significantly the disaster about to come upon 
them, vv. 12-14; (¢) a renewed exhortation to amendment, 
vv. 15-17, followed, vv. 18-27, by the prophet’s lamentation, as 
the dark reality forces itself upon him, that the exhortation will 
only be disregarded. 

From v. 18 ‘‘Say ye to the king, and to the qgueen-mother, Sit ye down 
lowly,” it is generally inferred by commentators (Graf and Keil being nearly 
the only dissentients) that this prophecy belongs to the reign of Jehoiachin, 
whose mother, Nehushta (2 Ki. 24, 8), is also specially mentioned in another 
prophecy of Jeremiah’s, 22, 26, as well as in the narrative of the exile of 
Jehoiachin (29, 2; 2 Ki. 24, 12, 15), so that she probably exercised some 
unusual influence at the time. 

14, 1—17, 18. (a) c. 14—15. The immediate occasion of c 14 
was a drought (vv. 2-6), which was viewed by the prophet as a 
token of Jehovah’s anger, and elicited from him accordingly the 
supplication following, vv. 7-9: Jehovah’s answer follows; and 
the dialogue is continued to the end of c. 15. _Jer.’s intercession 
is refused, 14, to—12 (with v, rr comp. 7, 16. 11, 143 with v, 12°, 
6, 20, 11, 115); he seeks to excuse the people on the ground 
that they have been deluded by their prophets, v. 13 (cf. 5, 12. 
6, 14); but the excuse is not accepted; prophets and people 
must perish alike, vv. 14-18. In more beseeching tones, 
Jeremiah renews his intercession, vv. 19-22; but is answered 
even more decisively than before: Even Moses and Samuel 
would not avail to avert the coming doom, or undo the evil 
which Manasseh wrought for Judah, 15, 1-9 (with w. 4 cf. 2 Ki. 
21, 11-15. 24, 3f.). Hereupon the prophet vents his grief and 
despair at the fate which (through the message which he bears) 
obliges him to encounter the hatred and ill-will of all men, v. 10: 
v. 11f. Jehovah reassures him: the time will come when his 
opponents will be glad to implore his heip, crushed by the 
irresistible might of the “iron from the north” (the “northern 
colossus,” the Chaldzeans):+ once again, vv. 15-18, he bewails 
the hard fate imposed upon him of having to predict the ruin of 

1 Such is the most probable sense of the difficult 7 12 (Ewald, Keil). 
Vu. 13. 14 [to be read as RV. second marg.], as they stand, must carry on the 
same line of thought: Jeremiah’s enemies will be taken into exile, so as no 
longer to be able to trouble him, But the thought would be very obscurely 
and indireetly express:d: for just before (v. 11) the pron. of the 2 ps, denotes 
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his country : vv. 19-21 he is finally taught that his success and 
happiness depend upon his abandoning the false path of mistrust 
and despair. (6) 16, 1—17, 18. In 16, 1—17, 4 the coming 
disaster, with its cause, the people’s sin, is set forth in still 
plainer terms than inc. 14 f.: in 17, 5-13 the prophet points to 
Jehovah as the sole source of strength in the hour of trouble ; 
and concludes, vv. 14-18, with a prayer that he himself may 
experience Jehovah’s salvation, and be delivered from the 
enemies who taunt and persecute him. 

The intensity of feeling which Jeremiah displays throughout 14, I—17, 18, 
the persistency and earnestness with which he steps forward again and again 
to intercede on behalf of his nation, the emphasis with which the doom is 
declared to be irrevocable, authorise the inference that the prophecy belongs 
to the time when the crisis was approaching, z.e. to the latter part of the 
reign of Jehoiakim, when the prophet felt moved to make every effort to 
avert, if it were possible, the inevitable. 17, 11 has even been thought to 
contain an allusion to Jehoiakim’s unjust and avaricious treatment of his sub- 
jects, described more directly in 22, 13 f. 17: but this is uncertain. 

C. 17, 19-27. An exhortation on the Sabbath, to the strict 
observance of which a promise of prosperity and the continued 
existence of the monarchy (v. 25: cf. 22, 4) is attached. 

This prophecy is unconnected with what precedes: and from the difference 
in tone—for the doom which in 14, I—17, 18 is declared to be irrevocable, is 
here conceived as capable of being averted, upon one condition being 
observed—it may be inferred that it belongs to a different and earlier period, 
perhaps (Orelli) to the time of Josiah’s reformation (cf, 11, I ff.). 

C. 18—20. Lessons from the potter. In c. 18 Jeremiah is 
made to teach, by observation of the method followed by the 
potter, the great principle of the conditional nature of pro 
phecy. The doom pronounced against a nation may, if the 
nation alters its course, be modified or reversed: God’s pur- 
pose, as declared, is not of necessity absolute and uncondi- 
tional, vy. t-10. The practical application follows: the Jews 
are invited to amend their ways, in order that the threatened 
evil may be averted; they are represented as declining; and 
the judgment originally pronounced is reaffirmed, vv. 11-17. 
The people, proud in the possession of inviolable privileges 


Jeremiah, here it would denote the nation, fo the exclusion of Jeremiah ! 
There is high probability in Ewald’s view, that vv, 12-14 are accidentally 
misplaced, and ought properly to follow v. 9, where they are in harmony 
with the context, and where the change of person would be far less abrupt 
(comp. the second person of the nation in v. 6), 
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(v. 18), resent this unwelcome conclusion of the prophet’s, 
and proceed to form plots against his life (cf 26, rof.), with 
a vehement prayer for the frustration of which the chapter 
closes, vv. 19-23. This prophecy, in which the fate of Judah is 
represented as still undecided, and as depending on the people’s 
choice, would seem to be earlier than 14, t—1r7, 18, where it is 
treated as irrevocably fixed. C. 19, by a symbolical act, the 
breaking of the potter’s fmcshed work, the earthen bottle, in the 
valley of the son of Hinnom, the conclusion expressed in c. 18 is 
repeated and reinforced: the nation has reached a point at 
which amendment is no longer possible: and the disaster, when 
it comes, will be final and irretrievable, vv. 1-13. Vu. 14-15 
Jeremiah repeats in the Temple Court the substance of what he 
had said, the consequence of which was that Pashhur, son of 
Immer, the superintendent of the Temple, had the prophet 
thrown into the stocks till the following day: after his release, 
he pronounces upon the entire nation formal sentence of exile to 
Babylon, 20, 1-6. The incident is followed, vv. 7-18, by an 
outburst of deep emotion on the part of Jeremiah (comp. 15, 10. 
15-18. 17, 15-18): the impulse to be a prophet had been an 
irresistible one (cf. Am. 3, 8); but he had been rewarded by 
nothing but hostility and detraction ; and though he is sensible 
that Jehovah is with him (cf..1, 19), and will in the end grant 
him justice against his persecutors, he still cannot repress the 
passionate wish that he had never seen the light. 

C. 21, 1-10 places us in Zedekiah’s reign, during the period 
(v. 2) when Nebuchadnezzar’s troops were investing the city, at 
the end of Zedekiah’s ninth year. The passage contains the 
answer given by Jeremiah to the message of inquiry addressed 
to him by Zedekiah respecting the issue of the siege. 

21, 11—23, 8. An important group of prophecies, containing 
Jeremiah’s judgments on the successive rulers who occupied in 
his day the throne of David. 21, 11-14 Is introductory ; 22, 
I-9 is an admonition impressing upon the king the paramount 
importance of justice. There follow the special judgments on 
the kings —on Shallum (Jehoahaz), vv. 10-12, whose exile is 
pathetically foretold; on Jehoiakim, whose exactions are point- 
edly contrasted with the fair and honourable dealings of his 
father Josiah, and: for whom an ignominious end is predicted, 
vv. 13-19; and on Jehoiachin, whose banishment to a foreign 
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land is emphatically announced, vv. 20-30. The climax of the 
entire prophecy is 23, 1-8. Vv. 1-2 are a denunciation of the 
unworthy shepherds—z.e. rulers, comp. 2, 8. 10, 21—generally, 
who have neglected and ruined the flock entrusted to them: 
vv. 3-8 the prophecy closes with a promise of ultimate restora- 
tion, and a picture of the rule of the ideal Prince of Jesse’s line, 
which in every respect forms a contrast with that exercised by 
the imperfect rulers of Jeremiah’s own day (5° the opposite of 
22, 13. 17; 6? the opposite of 23, 1-2: with v. 4 comp. 3, 15). 
21, 12. 22, 3f. (implying that the fate of Judah is not yet irrevocably fixed) 
appear to belong to the earlier part of Jeremiah’s career (cf. 17, 25); the 
judgments which follow (as the terms of vz. 11 f. 19. 25 f. show) must have been 
originally pronounced during the reigns of the kings to whom they severally 


relate; the whole being arranged together subsequently, on account of the 
community of subject, 


23, 9-40 is directed against the prophets, who were influential 
in Jerusalem! in Zedekiah’s reign (see 27, 14f. 28, 1 ff.), and 
who represented a policy the reverse of that counselled by 
Jeremiah, and misled the people by false promises of security. 
Jeremiah denounces them with much vehemence, charging them 
even with immorality and profaneness (comp. 29, 23), and 
declaring that their unauthorized prophesyings will avail neither 
the people nor themselves. 

C. 24 was written shortly after the exile of Jehoiachin. As 
has been said (p. 233), the companions of Jehoiachin included 
the flower of the nation: among those who were left in Jeru- 
salem must have been many who hitherto had occupied a 
humble station in life, but who now found themselves suddenly 
called to fill state offices: these in many cases were elated by 
their new dignities ; and proud of the confidence placed in them 
by Nebuchadnezzar, they treated their brethren in exile with no 
small contempt, declaring loudly that “the land was given to 
them” (see Ez. 11, 15. 33, 24). In this chapter Jeremiah passes 
a comparative estimate upon the two divisions of the nation: 
under the significant figure of the good and bad figs, he ex- 
presses emphatically the different character of each, and the 
different future in store for them. 

C. 25 belongs to the critical year of the battle of Carchemish, 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim (B.c. 604). In it Jeremiah first 


1 And also among those carried into exile with Jehoijachin, 29, 8 f. 20 ff. 
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declares, vv. 1-14, that Judah and the neighbouring nations 
must fall under the sway of the king of Babylon for seventy 
years, at the end of which time his empire will come to an end; 
afterwards, wv. 15-38, extending the range of his survey, he 
views his empire as destined to embrace practically the then 
known world. 

C, 26 is assigned to “the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim :” 
no doubt, therefore, it-dates from an earlier period than c. 25. 
It recounts Jeremiah’s attempt to lead his people to better 
counsels, by warning them that, unless they amend their ways, 
Jerusalem will share the fate which overtook Shiloh of old 
(cf. c. 7); and describes the prophet’s narrow escape from death 
in consequence of the indignation aroused by his words. 

C. 27—29 belong to the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah. 
C. 27 relates how Jeremiah frustrated the attempt made by the 
five neighbouring nations—Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and 
Zidon—to induce Zedekiah to join them in a league for the pur- 
pose of revolting from the Chaldeans, and did his utmost to 
convince the king of the uselessness of embarking upon any such 
enterprise. C. 28 narrates how he opposed Hananiah, who was 
one of the prophets who encouraged the people with false hopes, 
and who promised the return, within two years, of the sacred 
vesgels (the loss of which was evidently keenly felt in Jerusalem), 
which had been taken to Babylon, as well as the restoration of 
Jehoiachin and the other exiles. C. 29 contains the letter sent 
by Jeremiah to the exiles (who had been disquieted by prophets 
announcing confidently their speedy return to Judah) exhorting 
them tosettle down contentedly where they were, to “ build houses, 
and plant gardens,” for no restoration would take place until the 
seventy years of Babylonian dominion had been accomplished, 
wy. 1-23. This letter so enraged the false prophets in Baby- 
lonia, that one of them—Shemaiah—sent to Jerusalem with the 
view of procuring Jeremiah’s arrest: the failure of his plot, and 
Jeremiah’s reply, form the subject of vv. 24-32. 

C. 30—33 embrace Jeremiah’s principal prophecies dealing 
with Israel’s restoration. The thought has been expressed before 
incidentally (e.g. 3, 14-18; 23, 3-8); but it is here developed 
connectedly. The general import of c. 30, after the introductory 
words wv. 1-4, is to assure Israel, that, though the present dis- 
tress is severe, the nation will not wholly perish: in due time it 
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will be restored, Jerusalem will be rebuilt (v. 18), and ruled 
again by an independent prince of David’s line, who will enjoy 
in particular the privilege of close access to Jehovah (vv. 9. 21). 
In this chapter the two verses 10-11 (= 46, 27-28) are espe- 
cially noticeable: the title of honour, ‘‘ My servant,” here given 
to Israel for the first time (and applied to the actwa/ nation), 
appears to have formed the basis upon which II Isaiah con- 
structs his great conception of Jehovah’s ideal Servant (p. 229). 
C. 31 holds out the hope of the restoration of Ephraim, vv. 1-9, 
as well as of Judah, vv. 10-14: at present Rachel (the mother 
of Joseph, t.e. Ephraim)—so the prophet’s imagination pictures 
her—is watching from her tomb at Ramah, and tenderly bewail- 
ing the desolation of her children; but the mother may stay her 
grief; Ephraim will yet show penitence, vv. 15-20, and both 
Ephraim and Judah will return together, vy. 21-30. There 
follows the great prophecy of the ‘“‘New Covenant,” by which 
the restored community will then be ruled, a covenant which is to 
consist not in an external system of laws, but in a law written 
in the heart, a principle operative from within, filling all men 
with the knowledge of Jehovah, and prompting them to imme- 
diate and spontaneous obedience, vv. 31-34. C. 32 describes 
how Jeremiah, as a sign that, though the exile of the entire 
nation was imminent, the Jews should still once again possess 
the soil of Canaan, both purchased fields belonging to his cousin 
at Anathoth, and took special means to ensure the preservation 
of the title-deeds, vv. 1-15: vv. 16-25 he records how his heart 
afterwards misgave him, and wv. 26-44 how he was reassured 
by Jehovah. In c. 33 the prophet, looking out beyond the 
troubles of the present (v. 4f.), depicts afresh the subsequent 
purification and restoration of the nation (note v. 11, the reversal 
of 7, 34. 16, 9. 25, 10), vv. I-13; closing with a repetition (in a 
slightly varied form!) of the Messianic prophecy of 23, 5 f., and 
a solemn assurance of the perpetual validity of Jehovah’s cove- 
nant with the house of David and the Levitical priests, vv. 14-26. 

1 The symbolical name ‘‘ Jehovah is our righteousness,” which in 23, 6 is 
given to the Messianic King, is here, 33, 16, assigned to the restored, ideal 
city. The name is intended, of course, to symbolize the fact that Jehovah is 
the source of righteousness to the restored community. In the one case, this 
is indicated by the name being given to the 42g who rules over it (and who 
therefore is doubtless viewed as mediating the righteousness); in the other, 
by its being given to the city in which the community dwells (cf. Isa. 1, 26). 
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C. 32—33 are assigned expressly (32, 2. 33, 1) to the period of Jeremiah’s 
honourable confinement in the ‘court of the guard,” ¢.2. to the second part 
of the siege, in Zedekiah’s tenth year, after it had been interrupted by the 
temporary withdrawal of the Chaldeans: the composition of c. 30—31 
belongs probably to the same time, though from the tenor of 30, 2 (‘¢ Write 
thee all the words that I have spoken unto thee in a book”’) it is more than 
possible that the contents had in part been originally uttered previously, 
but, as 32, 2 ‘‘then” shows, that they were not committed to writing till 
subsequently, probably after the fall of the city. 


The chapters which follow are largely historical, though natur- 
ally confined to incidents in which Jeremiah was more or less 
directly concerned. 

C. 34, 1-7 relates the message which Jeremiah was instructed to 
bear to Zedekiah respecting the future fate as well of the city as 
of the king himself. 

The occasion was probably during the first investment of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldzeans (Hitz. Keil, Kuen. PS.), a little subsequent to 21, 1-10; though 
others, from the fact that the prophecy is the one quoted in 32, 3-5 during 


the second part of the siege, have referred it by preference to this period 
(Ew. Graf). 


34, 8-22. The inhabitants of Jerusalem, under pressure of the 
siege, had solemnly engaged to emancipate their Hebrew slaves; 
but afterwards, when the seige was temporarily raised, had 
treacherously disregarded the engagement. Jeremiah denounces 
them for their breach of faith, with bitter irony proclaiming 
“liberty” to the sword, the pestilence, and the famine, and 
declaring that the Chaldzans will ere long return, and not 
depart until they have reduced the city. 

C. 35—36 bring us back into the reign of Jehoiakim. The 
date of c. 35 is towards the close of Jehoiakim’s reign, when, the 
territory of Judah being overrun by marauding bands (2 Ki. 
24, 2), the nomad tribe of Rechabites took refuge in Jerusalem : 
Jeremiah, from the example of their staunch adherence to the 
precepts of their ancestor, points a lesson for his own fellow- 
countrymen. C. 36 narrates the memorable incident of the fifth 
year of Jehoiakim, when the roll of Jeremiah’s prophecies was 
burnt by the king in a fit of passion (p. 234). 

C. 37-38 describe Jeremiah’s personal history during the 
siege of Jerusalem by the Chaldzans (comp. p. 233 f.). 

C. 39—43 state particulars respecting the events of Jeremiah’s 
life after the capture of Jerusalem, the favour shown to him by 
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Nebuchadnezzar, the murder of Gedaliah, and the circumstances 
under which the prophet, against his will, was brought into 
Egypt: 43, 8-13 is a prophecy uttered by him upon the arrival 
of the refugees at Tahpanhes (Daphnae), declaring the future 
conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar. 


39, I-14 connects imperfectly with c. 38, v. 1 going back to the degznning 
of the siege. It seems (in spite of their being in the LXX) that the words in 
vv. 1-2 from J the ninth year to in the city (which cannot be legitimately 
treated as a parenthesis, as in RV.) are an interpolation on the basis of 52, 4. 
6f. 39, 4-13 is omitted in LXX, and it is doubtful if it forms part of the 
original narrative: the connexion of v. 4 with v. 3 is imperfect, and in any 
case vv. 4-10 are merely abridged from 2 Ki. 25, 4-12 (comp. esp. v. 8 with 
2 Ki. 25, 8-10), according to the purer and more original text still preserved 
in Jer. 52, 7-16. Most probably the original text had only 39, I (to zakez). 
3 [with and for ¢hat, as in the Heb.]. 14 [Heb. and they sent]: these words 
form a continuous narrative, the particulars in which are zo¢ borrowed from 
c. 52 (so Ew. Hitz. Graf, Kuen. Orelli,—Hitz. and Or., however, including 
v. I1f. as well). 39, 15-18 isa supplement to c. 38, promising a reward 
to Ebed-melech on account of the services rendered by him to Jeremiah. 

C. 44. Jeremiah here rebukes the fugitives in Egypt for 
relapsing into their old idolatries: they excuse themselves; the 
prophet, in reply, repeats his previous denunciations, declaring 
that of their entire body, a handful only should return into the 
land of Judah. 

C. 45 is a short prophecy, containing words ot mingled 
reassurance and reproof, addressed to Baruch in the depression 
and disappointment which overcame him, after writing the roll of 
the 4th year of Jehoiakim, at the near and certain prospect of 
his country’s ruin. He is reminded that the age is one in which 
he must not expect great things for himself, but must be content 
if he escapes with his bare life. 

C. 46—51 form the book of Jeremiah’s prophecies concerning 
foreign nations, grouped together, as in the case of the similar 
prophecies in the Books of Isaiah (c. 1323) and Ezekiel 
(c. 25—32). The prophecies are closely connected with c. 25 
(most of the nations to which they refer being named in 25, 
19-26), and indeed in the text of the LXX are inserted in it,} 

C. 46. On Lgyft. ‘This falls into two parts: (1) vv. 3-12 an 


1 They follow 25, 13, the words in 25, 13> ‘‘ which,” &c., in the form, 
“*The things which Jeremiah prophesied against the nations,” forming a , 
superscription ; v. 14 being omitted; and vv, 15 (in the form, ‘* Zhus said 
Jehovah,” &c.). 16-38 following at the end. 
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ode of triumph on the defeat of Pharaoh Necho at Carchemish 
(v. 2), B.C. 604; (2) vv. 14-26 a prophecy written in the same 
strain as vv. 3-12, foretelling the successful invasion of Egypt 
by Nebuchadnezzar. 

V. 27f. (words of reassurance addressed to Israel) are all but identical 
with 30, 1of. They appear to imply that the captivity has degzz, and is at 
least doubtful (in spite of 3, 18. 16, 15) whether Jer. would have so expressed 
himself in B.c, 604. On the other hand, they are in their place in c 30, 
which appears (p. 247) to have received its present form after the fall of 
Jerusalem, Perhaps they were attached here subsequently, either by Jer. 
himself, or by a reader, or editor, of his prophecies, 

C. 47 is directed against the PAz/istines, indirectly also (uv. 4) 
against Tyre and Sidon: their country is to be wasted by a foe 
whose attack is compared to waters rising up out of the north and 
inundating the land. 

The foe meant is unquestionably the Chaldzeans (cf. 13, 20. 25, 9. 46, 20), 
and the occasion is no doubt the same as that of c. 46. The note of time in 
v. 1? is obscure; but probably the allusion is to a capture of Gaza by the 
Egyptians not otherwise known to us, either on their retreat from Carchemish, 
or possibly in connexion with the movements mentioned in 37, 5. The note 
muy, however, be due to one who supposed the Egyptians to be meant in wv, 2, 

C. 48 is a long prophecy directed against Afoad, for the 
inhabitants of which desolation and exile are foretold. The 
prophet develops his theme in considerable detail, in connexion 
with the topography of Moab: he closes, v. 47, with a prospect of 
restoration in the future. 

The prophecy, esp. in vv. 29-38, has numerous reminiscences from Isaiah’s 
prophecy (c. 15—16) on the same nation (see RV. marg.), but the style and 
manner of the whole are very different : the treatment is more diffuse ; and it 
is marked by greater vehemence (¢.g. vv. 10. 20 ff. 26. 39). 

49, 1-6 is on the Ammonites, a prophecy of similar import to 
that on Moab, but briefer; vv. 7-22 are on “dom, whose 
mountain fortresses will form no protection against the attack of 
the Chaldean king (figured by the “‘lion” of v, 19, and the 
“eagle” of v. 22); vv. 23-27 are on Damascus, whose warriors, 
when the critical moment arrives, will be seized with panic, and 
perish helplessly in the streets; vv. 28-33 are on the great 
pastoral (Is. 42, 11. 60, 7) tribe of Kedar, who are to be rudely 
disturbed in their security, and scattered “to every wind” by 
Nebuchadnezzar ; vv. 34-39 are on L£/am (assigned by the title 
to the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah), against which a fate 
similar to that of Kedar is predicted. 
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It is probable that all these prophecies, except the last, belong to the 4th 
year of Jehoiakim, and reflect the profound impression which Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s victory at Carchemish produced upon the prophet. On the remark- 
able similarities between the prophecy upon Edom and that of Obadiah, see 
below, under Obadiah. In the case of Ammon and Elam (49, 6. 39) the 
prophecy closes with a promise of restoration similar to that given to Moab 
(48, 47): comp. 12, 15f. 

C. 50—51. A long and impassioned prophecy against Babylon, 
50, I—51, 58, followed by a short historical notice, 51, 59-64%, 
describing how, when Seraiah—probably the brother of Jeremiah’s 
friend and assistant Baruch—in the 4th year of Zedekiah (B.c. 
593) accompanied the king on a journey to Babylon, Jeremiah 
sent by his hand a scroll, containing a prophecy against the city, 
with instructions to read it upon his arrival there, and afterwards 
to sink it in the Euphrates, as a sign that Babylon would sink in 
like manner, and not rise again. The prophecy itself (50, 2 ff.) 
declares the approaching capture of Babylon, and the speedy 
end of the power of the Chaldeans ; the time has come for the 
violence done by them to Israel to be requited (50, 11 f. 17-20. 
33f. 51, 5. 24. 34f. 44. 56); a people from the north, even the 
Medes, are about to be “stirred up” (cf. Is. 13, 17) against them 
(50, 3. 9. 25. 41 ff. 51, 2. 11. 20-23 [Cyrus]); again and again 
the prophet with eager vehemence invites the foe to begin the 
fray (50, 14-16. 21. 26f. 51, 11 f. 27 f.), while he bids the exiles 
escape betimes from the doomed city (50, 8. 51, 6. 45 f. 50), the 
future fate of which he contemplates with manifest delight 


(50, 2% 13. 23 f. 35-38. 46. 51, 13 f. 25 ff. 30ff. 33 ff. 47 ff). 


It does not seem that this prophecy (50, I—51, 58) is Jeremiah’s. The 
grounds for this conclusion do not consist in the announcement Zev se which 
the prophecy contains of the end of the Babylonian power—for this was 
certainly foreseen by Jer. (25, 12. 27, 7. 22. 29, 10)—or in the phraseology, 
which has much in common with Jer.’s; but in the w#zazner in which the 
announcement is made, and especially in the contradiction which it evinces 
with the position which Jer. is known to have taken in the year to which it 
is assigned by 51, 59. (1) The standpoint of the prophecy is later than 
Zedekiah’s 4th year, The destruction of the Zefle is presupposed (50, 28, 
51, 11. 51); the Jews are in exile, suffering for their sins (50, 4 f. 7. 17. 33. 
51, 34f. “‘hath made me am empty vessel”); but Jehovah is now ready to 
pardon and deliver them (50, 20. 34. 51, 33%. 36); the hour of retribution is 
at hand for their foes, and they themselves are bidden prepare to leave 
Babylon (see the passages cited above). But in B.c. 593 it was the measure 
of Zsvael’s wickedness which, in Jer.’s estimation, was not yet filled up; the 
Chaldzeans had yet to complete against Jerusalem the work allotted to them 
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by Providence (c. 24, &c.) ; only when this has been accomplished does the 
prophet expect the end of the Babylonian monarchy, and the restoration of 
Israel (25, 12. 27, 7. 29, 10). Thus the sztaation postulated by the prophecy 
—lIsrael’s sin forgiven, and the Chaldeans’ work accomplished—had mot 
arrived while Zedekiah was still reigning: on the other hand, the coming 
destruction of Jerusalem, which is foremost in Jer.’s thoughts throughout the 
prophecies belonging to Zedekiah’s reign, and which he views as necessarily 
preceding the restoration, is here alluded to as fast. (2) The point of view is 
not that of Jer. either in or about the year 593. At that time, as we know 
from c. 27-—29, Jer. was opposing earnestly the prophets who were promising 
that shortly Babylon would fall, and the exiles be restored ; he was even (c. 
29) exhorting the exiles to settle down contentedly in their new home. But 
the prophet who speaks in c. 50—51, so far from counselling patience, uses 
all the arts of language for the purpose of inspiring the exiles with the hopes 
of a speedy release, for doing which the ‘‘ false prophets’ were so severely 
denounced by Jer. The line of thought adopted in the prophecy is thus in- 
consistent with the attitude of Jer. in B.c. 593. (3) The prophecy is not a 
mere declaration of the end of the Chaldzean rule, such as Jer. undoubtedly 
made: it is animated by a temper, which, if it be Jer.’s, is not adequately 
accounted for. The vein of strong feeling which pervades it, the manifest 
satisfaction with which the prophet who utters it contemplates, under every 
imaginable aspect, the fate which he sees imminent upon Babylon, show 
it to be the work of one who fe!t far more keenly against the Chaldzeans 
than Jer. did, who indeed, after the capture of Jerusalem, was treated 
by Nebuchadnezzar with marked consideration (c. 39 &c.), and who, even 
when in Egypt, still regarded the Babylonian king as carrying out the 
purposes of Providence (43, 10 ff. 44, 30).1 There breathes in this pro- 
phecy the spirit of an Israelite, whose experiences had been far other 
than Jer.’s, who had smarted under the vexatious yoke of the Chaldzeans 
(cf. Is. 47, 6 f. 52, 5), and whose thoughts were full of vengeance for 
the sufferings which his fellow-countrymen had endured at their hands. 
Other indications, not sufficient, if they stood alone, to authorise the con- 
clusion thus reached, nevertheless support it. Jer. is not, indeed, like 
Isaiah, a master of literary style: but the repetitions and the unmethodical 
development of the subject which characterise c. 50—51 are both in excess 
of his usual manner. Jer. also, it is true, sometimes repeats his own words 
(p. 259), but not to the extent which would be the case here if he were 


the author of c. 50 f. (50, 30-32. 40-46. 51, 15-19). 

On the whole, the most probable view of c. 50 f. is the follow- 
ing. The notice in 51, 59-64%, that Jer. took the occasion of 
Seraiah’s visit to Babylon to record by a symbolical act his con- 
viction that the Chaldzean dominion would in time be brought 
to its end, is thoroughly credible : it is in accordance with Jer.’s 

1 To suppose the prophet inspired to express eotéons which (to judge from 


the general tenor of his book) he did not feel, would imply a very mechan- 
ical theory of inspiration. 
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manner on other occasions (13, 1 ff. 19, 1 ff. 27, 2 ff.); anda 
general declaration similar to that contained in v, 62 is perfectly 
consistent with Jer.’s attitude at the time (25, 12. 29, 10). The 
prophecy, 50, 2—51, 58, is the work of a follower of Jeremiah, 
familiar with his writings, and accustomed to the use of similar 
phraseology, who wrote no very long time before the fall of 
Babylon, from the same general standpoint as Is. 13, 2—14, 23. 
c. 4o—66. (It is not, therefore, in the judgment of the present 
writer, a vaticinium ex eventu.) Ina later age the prophecy came 
to be attributed to Jeremiah, and was identified with the 
“scroll” sent by him to Babylon. In its original form, the 
notice, 51, 59 ff., contained no reference to 50, 1—51, 58, v. 60 
ending at “Babylon” (in the Heb. at Ins 78D Ss: notice how 
awkwardly, in the Hebrew, clause 0 is attached to clause a), but 
only to the words written on the scroll sunk in the Euphrates: 
when 50, 1—51, 58 was incorporated in the volume of Jer.’s 
prophecies, v. 60° was added for the purpose of identifying it 
with the contents of the scroll. < 

The superscriptions to the longer independent prophecies in Jer.’s book fall 
into one or two well-defined types, from which that in 50, 1 differs, which 
would agree with the conclusion that the prophecy following was not part of 
the original collection, but came into Jer.’s book by a different channel. The 
usual types are (1) ‘‘ The word which came to Jer. fiom Jehovah (saying): ” 7, 
I, II, I. 18, I. 21, I. 25, 1 a/.; (2) *‘That which came (of) the word of 
Jehovah to Jer.” (p. 258, No. 27): 14, I. 46, I. 47, I. 49, 34. The subject 
of a prophecy is also sometimes indicated briefly by the prep. b; 23, 9 (see 
RV.). 46, 2. 48, 1. 49, I. 7. 23. 28; perhaps also 21, II. 

In 51, 64 the clause ‘‘and they shall be weary,’’ which is evidently out of 
place where it stands, is repeated from v. 58—either through some error, or 
(Budde) by the compiler, who prefixed it to the note, ‘‘ Thus far are the words 
of Jeremiah,” as an indication that he understood these ‘‘ words” to extend, 
not to the notice in vv. 59-64", but only to }DYy%, the last word of the preced- 
ing prophecy. 

C. 52. Historical account of the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans, and exile of the inhabitants. 

This narrative is excerpted by the compiler of the Book of Jeremiah from 
2 Ki. 24, 18—25, 30—with the omission of 2 Ki. 25, 22-26 (which, being 
simply condensed from Jer. 40, 7-9. 41, 1-2. 17 f. 42, I. 43, 3 ff., there was 
no occasion to repeat), and the addition of Jer. 52, 28-30 (though these 
verses, which are not in the LXX, and the chronology of which differs from 
that of v, 12, were perhaps not introduced till a later stage in the redaction of 
the book) from some other source—on account, no doubt, of its containing 
detailed particulars of the manner in which Jer.’s principal and most constant 
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prediction was fulfilled. The ¢ex¢t of this section has, in several places, 
been preserved here more purely than in Kings. 


The two texts of Jeremiah. \n the Book of Jeremiah the text 
of the LXX differs more widely from the Hebrew than is the case 
in any other part of the OT., even in Sam., Kings, or Ezekiel. 
In the text of the LXX, as compared with the Hebrew, there are 
very numerous omissions, sometimes of single words, sometimes 
of particular clauses or passages, there are occasionally additions, 
there are variations of expression, there are also transpositions, 
The number of words in the Hebrew text not represented in the 
LXX has been calculated at 2700, or one-eighth of the entire 
book. Very many of these omissions are, however, unimportant, 
consisting only of such words as the title the prophet attached to 
the name Jeremiah, or the parenthetic Sazth the Lord, &c.; but 
others are more substantial, as 10, 6-8. 10. 11, 7-8 (except 
8> “but they did them not”). 29, 14 (except “and I will be 
found of you”). 16-20. 33, 14-26. 39, 4-13. 52, 28-30: some- 
times, also, a chapter, though the substance is not materially 
altered, appears in a briefer form in the LXX (asc. 27. 28). The 
most considerable transposition is in the different place assigned to 
the prophecies on foreign nations (p. 248, zoze) : the order of these 
prophecies among themselves is also changed. Different causes 
have been assigned in explanation of these variations.- By some 
they have been attributed to the incompetence and arbitrariness 
of the LXX translators; by others they have been supposed to 
arise from the fact that the existing Hebrew text, and the text 
from which the LXX translation was made, exhibit two different 
recenstons of Jeremiah’s writings. A careful comparison of the 
two texts in the light of (2) Hebrew idiom, (4) intrinsic probability, 
shows that both these views contain elements of truth, though 
neither is true exclusively ; the variations of the LXX are in part 
‘““recensional,” ze. they are due to the fact that the Hebrew text 
used by the translators deviated in some particulars from that 
which we at present possess; but in part, also, they are due to 

1See F. C. Movers, De wtriusque recens. vatic. Jeremie Grec, Alex. et 
Masor. indole et origine, 1837; Hitzig, p. xv. ff.; Graf, p. xl. ff.; A. Scholz, 
Der Mass. Text u. die LXX-Uebers. des Buches Jer, 1875; E. C. Work 
man, The Text of Jeremiah, Edinburgh, 1889, with the reviews by the present 
writer in the Lxpositor, May 1889, and by H. P. Smith in the Journ. of 
Bibl. Lit, 1890, p. 107 ff.; Kuenen, Onders. § 58 (a very fair and impartial 
statement of the question). 
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the faulty manner in which the translators executed their work 
The claims of each text to represent the prophet’s autograph have 
been greatly exaggerated by their respective advocates ;1 on the 
whole, the Massoretic text deserves the preference ; but it is 
impossible to uphold the unconditional superiority of either. To 
determine which readings of the LXX are more original than 
those of the Hebrew is often a task of no small difficulty and 
delicacy ; and commentators and critics differ accordingly. 


It is obviously impossible for the writer to enter here into details: he must 
content himself with the two general observations (1) that there seem cer- 
tainly to be many individual cases in which the purer reading has been pre- 
served by the LXX ; (2) that it is at least probable that there are passages in 
which the text has been glossed, or expanded, in the Hebrew, and is expre<sed 
by the LXX in its more original form (see examples in QP8.3). Thus inc. 
25 words are omitted in LXX in vv. 1. 2. 6. 7. 9. 11-13. 14 (wholly). 18. 20. 
24-26, 29. 33. With respect to some of these, opinions may differ; but v. 18 
“as it is this day” clearly cannot have been part of the original text of B.c. 
604 (25, 1), but must have been added after the fulfilment. Inc. 27—29 the 
omissions in LXX (or additions in the Heb., as the case may be) are, from 
some cause, peculiarly numerous: Kuenen, § 54, 6, here prefers the LXX 
almost throughout (except 34, 10-1227, 12-15 Heb., and 36 (29), 24-32, 
where the translators have entirely missed the sense); on c. 27 see also W. 
R. Smith, OZ/C. p. 113 ff. 

It is remarked by Kuenen that the two texts of Jer. are not so much two 
recensions, as the same recension 7 different stages of its history. The dif- 
ferent position of the foreign prophecies in the two texts may be accounted 
for by various hypotheses, which cannot here be discussed. 


The process by which the Book of Jeremiah assumed its 
present form can only be represented by conjecture. The 
chronological disorder, and the dislocations (e.g. 3, 6-18; 10, 
1-16), may be regarded as decisive against the opinion that the 
prophecies were arranged as we now have them by Jer. himself, 
or even by his scribe Baruch. Probably the collection was not 
formed before the close of the exile: the large amount of varia- 
tion between the LXX and the Massoretic text may be most 
readily explained by the supposition that in some cases Jer.’s 
writings were in circulation for a while as single prophecies, 


1 Especially by Graf and Keil on the one side, and by Workman on the 
other. The last-named scholar has formed a false view of the method 
followed by the translators, and has made, in consequence, the great mistake 
of not distinguishing between deviations due only to the translators, and 
those having their source in the MSS. used by them; thus in his elaborate 
‘* Synopsis of Variations,” the majority were never in any Hebrew MS, 
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or small groups of prophecies,! in which variations might 
more easily arise than after they were collected into a 
volume. The foundation of the collection, it is natural to 
suppose, was the roll of Jehoiakim’s 5th year, consisting 
of 1 f.2 4-19; c. 2—63; 7, I—9, 26; 10, 17-25; 11, 1-8; 11, 
9—12, 6; c. 25;3 46, 1—49, 33:% other prophecies were, 
perhaps, only added as they came to hand, those relating to 
Judah being placed, it seems, (as a rule) defore those dealing 
with foreign nations (c. 25. 46, 1—49, 33), while the narratives 
which were rather of a biographical character were made to 
follow c. 25, the foreign prophecies themselves being kept at the 
end. C. 30—33 (prophecies of restoration) may have been 
placed where they now stand, on account of their being con- 
nected (like c. 27—29. 34) with the reign of Zedekiah: c. 45 
(supplement to c. 36, to the roll mentioned in which the expres- 
sion “these words” in v. 1 directly refers) may have been placed 
after c. 37—44 (which form a tolerably continuous narrative), 
and so separated from c. 36, on account of its subordinate char- 
acter. 49, 34-39 (on Elam), though belonging to Zedekiah’s 
reign, would naturally be attached to the other foreign pro- 
phecies: the same would be the case with c. 50 —51 (Babylon). 
Even so, however, there are several prophecies of which the 
position remains unexplained: it is clear that in many particulars 
the arrangement of the book is due to causes respecting the 
nature of which we must confess our ignorance. 

That the text of Jer. was liable to modification in the process of redaction 
may be inferred, partly from some of the varidtions in the LXX (cf. p. 254), 
partly from other indications. Thus 25, 13” cannot have been written by 
Jer., as it stands, in 604 (25, 1), but must have been added by one who had 


the whole book before him: for ‘‘even all that is written in this book”’ pre- 
supposes a prophecy against Babylon ; and c. 50 f. (or the prophecy implied 


1 Thus c. 27—29, to judge from the unusual orthography of some of the 
proper names (77797', not D1") and some other names similarly ; Mebuchad- 
nezzar, not as commonly (and correctly) in Jer., Mebuchadrezzar), probably 
have a history of their own (if we but knew it), and reached the compiler 
through some special channel (comp. p. 254). 

2 Probably 1, 2 was designed originally as the title to 1, 4-19. 1, 3, it is 
evident, must have been inserted subsequently, for the purpose of including a 
reference to prophecies at least as late as that contained in c. 38. 

3 Assuming the Hebrew order to be original. Possibly also c, 14—17. 18 
—z0 formed part of the same roll; but the precise date of these prophecies 
is uncertain, 
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in 51, 59 f.) is expressly dated some years afterwards. And the verses 39, If. 
4-13, being abridged fiom 2 Ki. 25, can only have been inserted where they 
now stand after the compilation of the Book of Kings wascompleted. And this 
(p. 252) was subsequent to the composition of Jer. 40—43 ; so that the exist- 
ence of s¢ages in the formation of the present Book of Jeremiah is palpable. 


Jeremiah’s was a susceptible, deeply emotional nature. The 
adverse course of events impresses him profoundly; and he 
utters without reserve the emotions which in consequence are 
stirred within him. The trials which he experienced in the dis- 
charge of his prophetic office, the persecution and detraction 
which he encountered from those to whom his words were un- 
welcome, the disappointments which, in spite of the promises 
given him at his call (1, 10. 18), were nevertheless his lot in life, 
the ruin to which, as he saw too truly, his country was hastening, 
overpowered his sensitive, highly-strung organism: he breaks out 
into bitter lamentations and complaints, he calls for vengeance 
upon his persecutors, he accuses the Almighty of injustice, he 
wishes himself unborn. Yet he does not flinch from the call of 
duty : he contends fearlessly against the forces opposed to him; 
he struggles even to avert the inevitable. Love for his country 
is powerful within him: through two long chapters (c. 14 f.) he 
pleads on behalf of his erring nation: the aim of his life is to 
lead his people to better things. But the sharp conflict has left 
its scar upon his soul. Isaiah’s voice never falters with emotion : 
Jeremiah bewails with tears of grief the times in which his lot is 
cast ;” the strain of his thoughts imparts naturally to his periods 
a melancholy cadence ; in pathetic tones he bids his country 
prepare to meet its doom.? 

And thus the tragic pathos of Jeremiah’s life is reflected in his 
book. His writings disclose to us his inmost thoughts. And as 
the thoughts of an emotional spirit resent all artificial restraint, 
so Jeremiah’s style is essentially artless ; its only adornment con- 
sisting in the figures which a poetical temperament, in an Eastern 
clime, would spontaneously choose as the vehicle of feeling. 
His prophecies have neither the artistic finish of those of Amos 
or Isaiah, nor the laboured completeness of Ezekiel’s. In his 


SL 20; 12, 3. 15, LO th, L7. U5 — lone] ook O mine Ose ait mie att: 

27A-V1O.) Sy LO—O, 1.10, LOmd, Teuudine 2850. 

o2.2..0, 26..7,.20. 0, 17 f. 22; 1O.,.20.n.i Chas ula 2204 TAs OS te 
15—20. 
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treatment of a subject he obeys no literary canons ; he pursues it 
just as long as his feelings flow, or the occasion prompts him. 
His language lacks the terseness and energy which is generally 
characteristic of the earlier prophets: sentences are drawn out 
at greater length ; even where the style is poetical, the parallelism 
of thought is less perfectly sustained; and there is a decided 
tendency to adopt the rhetorical prose style of Deuteronomy 
(2g. C. 7. 11. 34. 44), by which it is evident that Jeremiah is 
greatly influenced. More than any other prophet, also, Jeremiah 
not only uses favourite phrases, but zepeats clauses and com- 
binations of words, and sometimes (p. 259) whole verses. His 
foreign prophecies (c. 46—49), though not so striking as Isaiah’s, 
display considerable variety of imagery and expression, as weil as 
greater poetic vigour than most of his other writings. By his 
conception of the “New Covenant” (31, 31-34), he surpasses 
in spirituality and profundity of insight every other prophet of 
the Old Testament. 


Expressions characteristic of Jeremiah : 


I. DY shepherds, fig. of kings or rulers: 2, 8, 3, 15. 10, 21. 12, 10. 22, 
22. 23, I. 2. 4. 25, 34-36. 50, 6. A favourite term in Jer., even 
when the figure of the flock is not explicitly drawn out. 

2. The type of sentence, expressive of mingled pathos and surprise: 
MAND clo cetN ae <b 25 T4nl ole 10,04 fe 19.22; 145 19. 22, 28. 49; 
Tstiy Ch. 30, 6. 

3. ADWD, MDW) lackshding(s): 2, 19. 3, 22 (= Hos. 14, 5). 5, 6. 
8, 5. 14, 7. Hos. ¥1, 7. Pr. 1, 32: in the combination ADwYy 
Seay, Br OMS: ahi er 2p 

4. DISD xy Ay AID 40 turn the neck ana not the face: 2, 27. 18, 17. 
32, 33.T 

5. DID npd to receive correction : 2, 30. 5, 3. 7, 28. 17, 23. 32, 33. 
Bais alepie ay le jee reel nS. 0) LOMZA, 32. f 

(Si bal by maby lit. 40 come up upon the heart (often || to remember): 3, 16. 
TaZERIOn 532) 35-44, 21>) “Rarerbesidesy iss) 65 e174 2 iis 12,05, 

7. TY wy stedbornness : 3, 17. 7, 24. 9, 13. 11, 8. 13, 10. 16, 12, 18, 12. 
23, 17. Dt. 29, 18. Ps. 81, 13.¢ (Always followed by ‘of heart”). 

8. From the land of the north (usually as the place whence evil or invasion 
arises): 3, 18. 6, 22. 10, 22. 16, 15. 23, 8. 31, 8. 50, 9: from the 
north, 1, 14. 4, 6. 6, I. 13, 20. 15, 12. 46, 20. 47, 2. 50, 3. 41. 51, 
AS $C. Ty 15-025,9- 

g. Men (lit. man) of Judah and inhabitants of Jerusalem: 4, 4. 11, 2. 9. 
17, 25. 1S, TE. 32) 321135, 132 30331. Elsewhere only 2 Ki. 23, 2 
= 2 Chr, 34, 30. Dan. 9, 7 (a reminiscence from Jer. : cf. 32, 37). 

R 
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10. 


Il. 


12. 
igh 


14. 


5) 


16. 


Oe 


18. 


19. 


20. 


24. 


25. 
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Sy ay great destruction: 4, 6. 6, 1. 14, 17. 48, 3. 50, 22. 51, 54. 
Zeph. 1, 10. 

An idea strengthened by the negation of its opposite: 4, 22. 7, 24. 21, 
10 ( for evel and not for good: so 39, 16. 44, 27. Am. 9, 4). 24, 6°. 
42, 10 (cf. Ps. 28, 5). Cf. above, No. 4. Very unusual elsewhere. 

nwy nb> to make a full end: 4, 27. 5, 10. 18. 30, 11 = 46, 28. 

NID (or 9998 MM) 9m Behold [bring ...!5, 15. 6, 19. II, If. 
10,0 315 31S 8. SG YT G TOA ys. 40) 5.71 1 14, IOP 28, ee 
2 Ki. 21,-12. 22, 16 =2 Ch. 34, 24 (cf. above, p. 189, No. 27). 
In other prophets, only three or four times in Ez. 

[opAtpS ny che téme that J visit them (thee, hime): 6, 15. 49, 8. 50, 


31: in the slightly varied forms OnApH ny the deme of their visita- 


tion, 8, 12. 10, 15 = 51, 18. 46, 21. 50, 273 DNIPD naw the year 
of thetr visitation, 11, 23. 23, 12. 48, 44.f 

DMaDD WI Terror on every side: 6, 25. 20, 3. 10. 46, 5. 49, 29. Ps. 
31, 14.¢ Cf. Lam, 2, 22 my terrors on every side, 

POY WOW NII WN over which my name ts called (in token of owner- 

ship): of the temple or city, 7, 10. II. 14. 30. 25, 29. 32, 34. 34; 

15; of the people, 14, 9; of Jeremiah himself, 15, 16. Similarly’ 

Dt 28s 10.-n Kay $y 43|/ 23h. 7, 14. Am. 9, 12) Ise 69) 190 Dant 

9, 18. 19 (the original meaning of the phrase may be learnt from 

2 Saal 2 20) sp 

. Dawn réstzg up and... (speaking) 7, 13. 25, 3. 35, 14: (send- 

ing)\7, 252 25. 4. 20,°5. 20; 195 $5418. 44-1452 Ol ao, 15 on testis 

fying) 11, 7; (teaching) 32, 33 +. 

The cities of Judah and the stree's of Jerusalem: 7, 17. 34. 11, 6. 33, 
Io. 44, 6. 9 (with ‘‘land of Judah”). 17. 21: streets of Jerusalent, 
also 5, I. 11, 13. 14, 16. Not expressions used by other prophets. 

JIN MON 40 cucline the ear: 7, 24. 26. 11, 8. 17, 23. 25, 4. 34, 14. 
35, 15. 44, 5 (not in Dt., or in any other prophet, except Is. 55, 3). 

Behold, the days come, and . . .: 7, 32. 9, 24. 16, 14. 19, 6. 23, 5. 7. 
30, 7-2 31n 27) Bs S85 S38 145 487 TS: aon Sersa a7. 2ee Onhy, 
besides; Am, 4, 2. 8) i0. 9; 13. .usan2, ol. 2 Mierorst 7 ica 
39, 6. 


. The voice of mirth and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom 


and the vorce of the bride ; 7, 34. 16, 9. 25, 10. 33, II. 


» DIN pyr Aaditation of jackals: 9, 11 (H. 10). 10, 22. 49, 33- 51, 37-4 
» ND SYP corner-clépt (an epithet of certain Arab tribes): 9, 25. 25, 


23. 49, 32-4 

A verb strengthened by the addition of its passive: 11, 18 (yn 
YIN). 17, 14. 20, 7. 31, 4. 18. 

The sword, the pestilence, and the famine (sometimes in changed order): 
TA; U2. 20, 7 G24, 10) 27, Sign 2Omel melon 22 oy a Ocnoaemtie 
38, 2. 42, 17. 22. 44, 133 the sword and the famine: 5, 12. II, 
22.145 F301Go1G, 18S 116; 4a WSF eZee 4 ee 16) 44 a2. SS 27 ck 
15, 2. 


26 


27 


28. 


29. 


30. 


Byte 


a2) 


33: 
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by SIP 999 Behold J viset upon . . «: U1, 22. 23, 2. 20, 32. 46, 25, 
50, 18 (by). 4 The verb itself is also much more frequent in Jer. 
than in any other prophet. 

ae by ’s 4595 AT AWN (a very peculiar type of sentence: Ewald, 
Syntax, § 334*): 14, 1. 46, I. 47, 1. 49, 34-T 

pasa mabpp bb ayy for a shuddering unto all kingdoms of the 
earth : 15, 4. 24, 9. 29, 18. 34, 17. From Dt. 28, 25. 

Sentences of the type “‘ fishers, and they shall fish them :” 16, 16. 23, 4. 
48, 12. 51, 2. 

And lwill kindle a fire in... and it shall devour... : 17, 27%. 
21, 14°. 49, 27. 50, 32>. From the refrain in Am. 1, 14, varied 
from “And I will’ sezd, &c., Am. I, 4. 7. 10. 12. 2, 2) 5. Eos, 
8, 14.f 

To return cach one from his evil way: 18, 11. 25, 5. 26, 3. 35, 15. 36, 
Byi7ae JOR G7 bre Chir 3733502) Kiarpeig. 2 Ch Fiera iz, 
¥2, 22), 33,001, Jon.) 3,10. Zech-t1,.4. . 

His (thy) soul shall be to him (thee) for a prey: 21, 9. 38, 2. 39, 18: 
Cheah ass 

Thus saith Jehovah (often + of hosts), the God of Israel: a standing 
formula with Jeremiah, as 6, 6. 9. 7, 3. 21. 11, 3 &c., but extremely 
rare in other prophets (not unfrequently, without of Zos¢s, in Kings). 


The principal cases of the vepetztzon of passages, noted on p. 257, are the 
following (sometimes with slight variations in the phraseology) :—1, 18*. 19 
and 15, 20.—2, 15°. 4, 7°.—2, 28°. II, 13°.—4, 4°. 21, 12°.—4, 6. 6, I.— 
5, 9. 29. 9, 9 (H. 8).—6, 13-15. 8, 10-12.—6, 22-24. 50, 41-43.—6, 22». 
26, 32°.—7, 16. II, 14*.—7, 23%. 24-25. 11, 4%. 8%. 7°.—7, 31-33. 19, 5. 
6. 11°. 7°.—8, 2°. 16, 4. 25,.33°.—8, 15. 14, 19”.—9, 15°-(H. 14°). 23, 15. 
—9, 16° (H. 15°). 49, 37°.—10, 12-16. 51, 15-19.—II, 20, 20, 12.—II, 23°. 
33, 12. 48, 44°. 49, 8°.—15, 2°. 43, 11°.—I5, 13-14. 17, 3. 4°.—16, I4f. 
23,°7 f:—17, 20. 19, 3*:——-17, 25. 22, 4.—19, 8. 49, 17 (Edom). 50, 13> 
(Babylon) ; cf. 18, 16.—21, 9. 38, 2.-- 21, 13 f. 50, 31 f.—23, 5 f. 33, 15 f.— 
23, 19 f. 30, 23 f£.—30, 10 f. 46, 27 f. —31, 36f.; cf. 33, 25 f.—46, 21%, 50, 
27°. —48, 40. 41”. 49, 22.—49, 18. 50, 40,—49, 19-21. 50, 44-46.—49, 26. 


50, 30. 


See also above, Nos. 21, 30. 


CHP TE Re Vv. 
EZEKIEL. 


LITERATURE.—H. Ewald in Dze Propheten des AB.s (vol. iv. of the 
translation) ; F. Hitzig in the Aef Lxeg. Handb. 1847, ed. 2 (rewritten) 
by R. Smend, 1880 [does not altogether supersede Hitzig’s work}; C. F. 
Keil, Der Proph. Ez. 1868, (ed. 2) 1882; C. H. Cornill, Der Proph. Ez. 
eeschildert, 1882, and Das Buch des Proph. Ez. herausgegeben, 1886 
(Prolegomena, and apparatus criticus, remarkably thorough: text apt to be 
arbitrary); C. von Orelli (in Strack and Zockler’s Kgf. Kommentar), 1888. 
On the Temple in c. 4o—42, &c., see also E. Kiihn in the Stud. wu. Krit. 
1882, pp. 601-688. 


Ezekiel, the son of Buzi, was one of the captives! who were 
carried with Jehoiachin in 597 into Babylonia, and was settled 
with others at Tel-abib (3, 15), by the river Chebar (1, 1. 3. 3, 15 
&c.). He was a priest, and as such belonged to the aristocracy 
of Jerusalem, who formed the bulk of the first captivity under 
Jehoiachin. The exiles at Tel-abib must have formed a consider- 
able community. Though their circumstances could hardly have 
been affluent, they do not appear to have been in actual want: 
Ezekiel lived in his own “house” (3, 24. 8, 1. 12, 3 ff.), where the 
elders of the Israelites are represented as coming to sit and listen 
to his words (8, 1; cf. 14, 1. 20, 1); and the houses of others 
are alluded to, 33, 30 (cf. Jer. 29, 5). It was in the fifth year of 
the exile of Jehoiachin (B.c. 592) that Ezekiel received his pro- 
phetic call (1, 2 ff); and the latest date in his book (29, 17) is 
22 years afterwards (B.C. 570). 

The home of Ezekiel’s prophetic life was thus on the banks of 
the Chebar. There he watched from a distance the toils closing 
round Jerusalem; and there he declared, in every variety of 
symbolism and imagery, the approaching fall of the city, the ruin 
of ancient Israel (c. 1—24). Israel’s chief crime is its idolatry. 

1 He reckons by the years of ‘‘ ow captivity,” 33, 21. 40,1. The epoch 


from which the “‘ 3oth year,” 1, 1, is dated, is uncertain. 
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This has vitiated its history from the beginning (c. 16. 20. 23), 
and it isrife init even now. It would seem that in this judgment 
Ezekiel is not wholly just to the past, and that he has transferred 
to it unconsciously the associations of the present. But be that 
as it may, the corruption of Jerusalem is incurable now; and 
therefore, as he repeatedly insists, Jerusalem must perish. But 
even the exiles fall far short of what they should be; exile has 
not yet wrought upon them the moral change (Hos. 2, 14 f.) 
which it was to effect. Hence his conviction that further 
judgments were imminent for them in the future: and his 
anxiety to win at least the souls of individuals (3, 16 ff. 33, 6 ff.), 
who might form the nucleus of the purified Israel of the future. 
His advances were received with coldness: he was even, as it 
seems, obliged to refrain from speaking openly among the exiles, 
and to confine himself to addressing those who visited him 
specially in his own house (3, 24 f.; cf. c. 8. 14. 20), until the fall of 
Jerusalem sealed the truth of his predictions, and assured for him 
a credit which otherwise he would never have attained (24, 27. 
33, 22). The antagonism between Ezekiel and the exiles is mani- 
fest; he addresses them regularly as a “rebellious house” (see 
p- 278). How they felt towards him, and how he viewed 
them, appears further from such passages as 12, 21 ff. 14, 1 fff. 
20, 1 ff. Nevertheless, like Jeremiah (p. 244), he fixed his 
hopes for the future upon them: Zedekiah and the Jews in 
Jerusalem he gave up entirely (9, 9 f. c. 12. 17, I-21. 21, 25-27. 
c. 22): the exiles, when purged, would form the foundation of 
a better Israel in the future (11, 17 ff. 17, 22-24. 20, 37 f. 
36, 25 ff.). 

The Book of Ezekiel consists of three sections, dealing with 
three different subjects:—I. c. 1—24. The approaching fall of 
Jerusalem; II. c. 25-32. Prophecies on foreign nations; III. 
c. 33—48. Israel’s future restoration. 

The dates of the several prophecies are in many cases stated 
with precision. No critical question arises in connexion with 
the authorship of the book, the whole from beginning to end 
bearing unmistakably the stamp of a single mind. 


I. C. r—24. The approaching fall of Jerusalem. 


1. C. 1—3, 21. Ezekiel’s call, and the beginnings of his 
ministry. In c. 1 Ezekiel relates how in the fifth year of his 
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exile (=B.C. 592) he fell into a prophetic trance or ecstasy ;} and 
describes at length the vision which he then saw. 


Out of a storm-cloud appearing in the north there gradually emerged the 
likeness of four living creatures (cherubim), each with four wings and four 
faces, and all moving harmoniously together, vv. 5-14. Looking more 
closely, he perceived that they enclosed a kind of quadrangular chariot, 
resting on four wheels, which had an independent motion of their own, 
though always in perfect harmony with that of the four cherubim, for one 
spirit actuated both, vv. 15-21; the four cherubim supported on their heads 
a firmament, vv. 22-25; and on the firmament was a throne, with a Divine 
Form seated upon it. 


It is the supreme majesty of Jehovah which thus takes shape 
in the prophet’s imagination; and it approaches “from the 
north” (not from Zion), as an omen that His abode is no longer 
in the city of His choice (cf. also Jer. 1, 13-15). 


The main elements of the symbolism are suggested, no doubt, partly 
by the two colossal cherubim in the Temple at Jerusalem, partly by the 
composite winged figures which formed such an impressive feature in the 
palaces of Babylonia; but the prophet’s imagination—the faculty which, 
when the outer senses, as in an ecstasy, are dormant, is abnormally active— 
combines the materials with which, while in a waking state, observation or 
reflexion had stored his mind, into a new form,? which both as a whole and 
in its individual parts is, no doubt, meant to be significant (e.g. the four 
hands, one on each side of each cherub, and the wheels full of eyes, to 
symbolize the universality of the Divine presence). 


2, 1-7. Ezekiel hears the voice of Jehovah speaking from the 
throne, and commissioning him to be the prophet of His people, 
though at the same time warning him of the opposition and ill- 
success which he is likely to encounter. Nevertheless, he is bidden 
not to fear; and after the commission to preach has been repeated 
to him in a symbolic form, 2, 8—3, 3, he is encouraged with the 
further assurance that he will be enabled to bear up against his 
opponents, 3, 4-11 (comp. Jer. r). Hereupon the vision leaves 
him, vv. 12-14, and he proceeds to the scene of his mission 
among the exiles, v. 15. After seven days he is commanded to 
commence his ministry, and is reminded of the nature of the 


1y, 3° “the hand of Jehovah came there upon him,”—a phrase describing 
the sense of overmastery by a power beyond their own control, of which the 
prophets were conscious when seized by the prophetic trance: cf, 3, 14. 22. 
S, Us 33, 22) 375 te AO) Te USe 5, ier Sukloe sre ns 

2 Lee, Luspiration of Holy Scripture (ed. 4), pp. 173-183. 
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responsibility placed upon him: he is a “ watchman,” appointed 
to warn every sinner of the danger in which he stands, and, in 
case he fails to do so, liable to bear the consequences of his 
neglect, vv. 16-21. 

2. 3, 22—c. 7. The impending ruin of Judah and Jerusalem. 

3, 22-27. Ezek. in a second trance sees again the same vision 
as in c. 1, On account of the temper in which the people will 
meet him, he is released temporarily from the obligation of 
speaking openly among them as a prophet (cf. 24, 27. 33, 22). 

C. 4-—5. The destruction of Jerusalem pourtrayed symbolically. 
(2) 4, 1-3, the prophet, representing /ehovah, lays mimic siege 
to Jerusalem; (4) 4, 4-17, representing ¢he people, he enacts 
figuratively the privations undergone by them during the siege, 
and the misery to be experienced by them in exile afterwards ; 
(¢c) 5, 1-4, representing ¢he city, he significantly shows how the 
inhabitants (symbolized by his hair) will in different ways be 
scattered and perish. There follows, 5, 5-17, an exposition, in 
unmetaphorical language, of the guilt of Jerusalem, and of the 
judgment imminent upon her. 

C. 6. Ezek, here apostrophizes the dand. Not the city only, but 
the land of Judah generally, has been desecrated by idolatrous 
rites, which can only be effectually rooted out by a desolation, 
and depopulation, of the entire territory. 

C. 7. A final denunciation directed against the kingdom 
generally, describing in stil] stronger terms the certainty of the 
coming disaster, and the inability of prophet, priest, or elder to 
avert it. In wy. 5-7, 10-12 the prophecy assumes a lyric strain, 
such as is unwonted in Ezekiel. 

3. C. 8—11. Vision of the guilt and punishment of Jerusalem 
(sixth year of the exile of Jehoiachin=B.c. 591). 

C. 8. Ezekiel, in the presence of the elders, who are sitting in 
his house, falls into a prophetic trance, and is brought in his vision 
to Jerusalem, where he sees different forms of idolatry carried on 
in the precincts of the Temple. C. 9 the threat expressed in 
8, 18 is carried out. Jehovah, having left the throne borne by 
the cherubim, stands at the entrance of the Temple to super- 
intend, as it were, the execution of His purpose: at His command 
His ministers pass through the city, and destroy all who have 
not previously been marked on the forehead by an angel in token 
of their loyalty to Jehovah. C. 10 Jehovah reappears upon the 
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throne, and commands burning coals, taken from the fire 
between the cherubim, to be scattered over the city, wv. 1-3, 
He again leaves His throne and stands beside the Temple while 
this is being done, vv. 4-17, but resumes His seat as soon as 
it is completed, preparatory to taking His final departure from His 
sanctuary. He pauses for a while at the east gate of the outer 
Court, vv. 18-22. C.11 the prophet sees 25 men standing in 
the east gate, who “gave wicked counsel in the city,” ze, no 
doubt, who were planning revolt from Nebuchadnezzar,.confident 
(v. 3°) in the strength of the city to resist reprisals. ‘Their con- 
fidence, it is declared, is misplaced ; for the city will be given 
into the hands of its foes, vv. 1-12. Even as Ezekiel spoke, one 
of the ringleaders dropped down dead. ‘The prophet (cf. 9g, 8), 
dreading the omen, is moved to intercede on behalf of the 
“remnant of Israel,” and receives in reply the assurance that 
Israel will not perish: the exiles, however contemptuously the 
Jerusalemites may view them (comp. p. 244), will return to their 
former home, and again enjoy the tokens of Divine favour, 
vv. 14-22. After this, the cherubim, bearing Jehovah’s glory, 
finally leave Jerusalem: the prophet watches them in their 
course as far as the Mount of Olives, when the vision suddenly 
leaves him, and he awakes from his prophetic trance to find 
himself again among the captives of Tel-abib. 

4. C. 12—19. The certainty of the fall of Jerusalem, and its 
ground in the nation’s sinfulness, further established. 

12, 1-20. The exiles discrediting the announcement recently 
made to them by the prophet, he firstly (vv. 1-16) enacts in 
their sight a dumb show, symbolizing the approaching exile of 
Zedekiah and the people; and secondly (vy. 17-20) represents 
under a figure the privations which they will suffer during the 
siege and subsequently. 

12, 21—14, 11. On the prophets and their announcements. 
The non-fulfilment of oracles uttered by the false prophets, and 
the fact that Ezek.’s own prophecies, in consequence of their not 
relating to the immediate future, did not admit of being tested 
by the result, led the people to distrust all prophecies. But 
Jehovah’s word will not fail of its accomplishment, 12,.21-28: 
the false prophets will not only be silenced by the logic of facts, 
but they will themselves be swept away in the coming destruction, 
13, 1-16. Vw, 17-23 are directed against certain prophetesses, 
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whose influence among the exiles is described as particularly 
pernicious. The prophets alluded to are no doubt those who 
lulled the people of Jerusalem into false security, and who 
unsettled the exiles with delusive promises of a speedy return 
(see Jer. c. 28; 29, 15 ff. &c.). There follows a specification of 
the conditions (abandonment of idolatry, and loyalty to Himself) 
under which alone Jehovah will be consulted by His people, or 
permit His prophet to answer them, 14, 1-11. 

14, 12-23. An exception explained. When once Jehovah 
has passed His decree against a land, the righteous who may 
be therein will alone be delivered:! in the case of Jerusalem, 
however, a remnant, against this rule, will escape, in order v/z., 
by the spectacle of their godlessness, to satisfy the exiles, among 
whom they are brought, of the justice of the judgment accom- 
plished upon the city (cf. 12, 16). 

C. 15—17. Allegories, exhibiting from different points of view 
the nation’s ripeness for judgment. 

C. 15. Israel is compared to a vine-branch—not at its best the 
most valuable of woods, and now, already half-burnt by the fire 
(alluding to the exile under Jehoiachin): can there be any ques- 
tion what use will be found for the remainder? The unfavour- 
able comparison is suggested by reflection on the history and 
temper of the nation: and from what has already happened, the 
prophet asks his hearers to infer what the final issue is likely to be. 

C. 16. Jerusalem an adulteress. Jerusalem is depicted as a 
woman who, in spite of the care and attention which Jehovah 
had shown toward her, vv. 1-14, had requited Him with per- 
sistent ingratitude and infidelity, vv. 15-34,? and has merited 
accordingly the punishment of the adulteress, vv. 35-43. In her 
sinfulness she has even exceeded Samaria and Sodom, wv. 44-52 ; 
so low, accordingly, has she fallen in Jehovah’s favour, that her 
restoration (for a prospect of this, however distant, is still held 
out) can only take place after that of Samaria and Sodom, 

C. 17. Zedekiah’s disloyalty to his Babylonian masters, and the 
consequences which may be expected to result from it, vv. 1-21. 
In vv. 3-10 the circumstances are stated in the form of an alle- 
gory (or as it is termed in v. 2, a “riddle”), the sense of which 
is explained in vv. 11-21. The prophecy closes, vv, 22-24, with 

1 Cf. the theory of strict (temporal) retribution expounded in c, 18. 
2 The same figure as in Hos. 2, 7 ff. Jer. 2, 20 ff. 3, 1f., cf. Isa. 57, 7-9. 
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a glance at brighter days to come, and the restoration of the 
Davidic kingdom in the future. . 

C. 18. Ezek.’s contemporaries complained that they were suf- 
fering for the sins and shortcomings committed by their fore- 
fathers: “the fathers,” they said, ‘have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge.” The prophet, in opposi- 
tion to this one-sided view, expounds a strongly individualistic 
theory of retribution: every one is rewarded according to. his 
doings: the righteous man lives, the unrighteous man dies,— 
each entirely irrespectively of his father’s merits or demerits, vz. 
1-20. Similarly, the wicked man who repents of his wickedness 
lives: the righteous man who turns from his righteousness dies, 
vv. 21-29. The practical lesson follows: let each one repent 
while there is time; for Jehovah “hath no pleasure in the death 
of him that dieth,” vv. 30-32. 


The same proverb is quoted by Jeremiah (31, 29 f.), who admits that it 
expresses a reality, but rests his hopes upon the advent of a better future, 
when the conditions of society will be so altered that the evil consequences 
of sin will be confined to the perpetrator, and not extend to the innocent. 
Ezek.’s theory is prompted by the desire to exert a practical influence upon his 
contemporaries ; hence he emphasizes that aspect of the question which they 
neglected, and which, though not the so/e truth, is nevertheless an important 
part of the truth, viz. that individual responsibility never entirely ceases, and 
that individual effort, if exerted in the proper direction, may diminish, even if 
it cannot altogether neutralize, the consequences entailed by the fault of our 
ancestors, 


C. 19. A lamentation on the “princes” (ze. the Jewish kings), 
and on the fall of the kingdom. Two other allegories :—(1) the 
Davidic stock is likened to a lioness: her two whelps are 
Jehoahaz (vv. 3-4) and Jehoiachin (vv. 5-9), whose different 
fates are described, vv. 1-9; (2) it is likened to a vine planted 
in a fertile soil, and putting forth strong branches (the Davidic 
kings); but now the vine is forcibly uprooted: its strong rods 
(Jehoahaz and Jehoiachin) are broken and destroyed ; it is itself 
planted in the wilderness (the exiles with Jehoiachin) ; and fire is 
gone forth out of the rod of its branches, destroying its fruit (the 
suicidal policy of Zedekiah). 

5. C. 20—24. The same theme further developed. 

20, 1-44 (= c. 20 Heb.), (the jth year of the exile, ze. the 
4th before the fall of Jerusalem = B.c. §96), The elders of Israel 
come (as 14, 1) to consult Ezekiel. He answers them in similar 
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terms: while Israel’s idolatry continues, Jehovah will not be 
consulted by them. This answer is justified by a review of the 
nation’s history, showing how it had been continuously addicted 
to idolatry, and Jehovah had only been restrained from destroy- 
ing it by the thought that, if He did so, His name would be 
profaned in the eyes of the heathen. And still the nation’s 
heart is unchanged : even exile has not eradicated the impulse to 
idolatry ; hence (v. 33 ff.) further purifying judgments must yet 
pass over it, ere Jehovah (as He still will do) can acknowledge 
it again as His own. 

But Ezekiel sees the end of Jerusalem advancing rapidly ; and, 
20, 45—c. 24, his thoughts turn thither. 

20, 45-49 (= 21, 1-5 Heb.). A great and all-devouring con- 
flagration is to be kindled in the forest of the South (ze. the 
southern tract of Judah, the ‘‘Negeb:” see Gen. 12, 9 RV. 
marg.). The meaning of the allegory is transparent. 

C. 21 (= 21, 6-37 Heb.). The sword of Jehovah against 
Jerusalem. Jehovah threatens to draw His. sword from its 
sheath, and to cut off from Jerusalem “righteous and wicked ” 
alike, vv. 1-7. In vv. 8-17 the sword is represented as already 
drawn ; and the prophet adopts almost a lyric strain, as he pic- 
tures its glittering blade, darting hither and thither about the 
gates of Jerusalem. Next Ezekiel imagines Nebuchadnezzar to 
have already started, and to be debating whether first to attack 
Jerusalem or Ammon: at the point where the roads diverge, he 
consults his oracles; the lot falls for him to proceed to Jeru- 
salem, vv. 18-23; and the prophet describes, not without satis- 
faction, the consequent abasement of the unworthy Zedekiah, 
vv. 24-27. But though Jerusalem suffers first, Ammon will not 
long glory in its escape: in vain may Ammon furbish its sword 
in rivalry, as it were, to Jehovah’s: it must return into its sheath, 
and leave Ammon defenceless before the foe, vv. 28-32. 


The Ammonites had previously (2 Ki. 24, 2) co-operated with Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but they had afterwards intrigued to procure a general insurrection 
against the Chaldzean power (see Jer. 27, 3f. 9), and now were acting 
probably in concert with Zedekiah. It was doubtless expected in Jerusalem 
that Nebuchadnezzar would attack the Ammonites first: Ezek. declares the 
speedy advent of the Chaldeans before Jerusalem. YV, 23 alludes to the in- 
credulity with which his prophecy would be received. The general sense of 
the sword-song is clear; but the text in parts is very corrupt (esp. vv. 10, 


13 [15. 18 Heb.]: see OPB.?). 
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C. 22. The guilt of Jerusalem. The prophet draws an appal- 
ling picture of the crime rampant in the capital; dwelling in 
particular, not (as c. 5. 16) on the idolatry, but on the moral 
offences of which the inhabitants had been guilty, vv. 1-22. 
The corruption extends to all classes, vv. 23-31. 

C. 23. Oholah and Oholibah. In c. 22 the prophet drew a 
picture of the present generation: here he draws one of those that 
had passed. Under an allegory, similar in character to that in 
c. 16, he describes the past history of Samaria and Jerusalem. 
Jehovah, in Egypt, took to Himself two women who were harlots ; 
one became at length intolerable, so that she was put away, vv. 
1-11 ; the other, instead of taking warning by her sister’s fate, 
excelled her in unholy practices, vy. r2-21: she must therefore 
be equally punished, vv. 22-35, upon grounds which, that none 
may doubt their sufficiency, are stated again at length, vv. 36-49. 

C. 24 (the ninth year of the exile, B.c. 588, the roth day of 
the roth month, being the day on which Jerusalem was invested 
by the Chaldeans, 2 Ki. 25,1; cf. Zech. 8, 19). Vw. 1-14. By 
the parable of the rusty caldron the prophet sets forth, firstly, 
the siege now commencing; secondly, its final issue, viz. the 
forced evacuation of Jerusalem by its inhabitants on account of 
the defilement which they have contracted through their sins. 

Vv. 15-27 an incident in Ezek.’s family life is made the vehicle 
ofa lesson. The prophet’s wife suddenly dies: but he is com- 
manded to refrain from all public manifestation of grief, in order 
thereby to prefigure the paralysing shock of surprise which will 
seize his countrymen when the tidings reaches them that the city 
to which they still turned with longing eyes has really fallen. 
And when this has taken place, the truth of Ezek.’s prophetic 
word will be demonstrated, and the need for his enforced silence 
(3, 22 ff.) will have passed away. 


II. C. 25—32. Prophecies on foreign nations, 


Ezekiel, like Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, embraced other 
nations besides Israel in his prophetic survey: but his point of 
view is one peculiar to himself, and determined naturally by the 
circumstances of his age. The fall of Jerusalem wore the appear- 
ance of a triumph for heathenism: Jehovah, so it seemed, had 
been unable in the end to defend His city: the nations around 
viewed Him with scorn, and His name was profaned amongst 
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them. To reassert the majesty and honour of Jehovah by 
declaring emphatically that He held in reserve a like fate over 
Israel’s neighbours, is the main scope of the following chapters. 
Seven nations form the subject of the prophecies, viz. Ammon, 
Moab, Edom, the Philistines, Tyre, Sidon, and Egypt: most are 
comparatively brief; only those on Tyre and Egypt being more 
elaborated. 

I. 25, 1-7. On Ammon (cf. 21, 28-32). Though the Ammonites 
had seemingly combined with Judah in rebellion against Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when Jerusalem was the first to fall, they had not 
delayed to give malicious expression to their delight : Ezek. de- 
clares that they shall be invaded in consequence by the “children 
of the east” (Jud. 6, 3), ze. by nomad Arab tribes, who would 
plunder and appropriate the Ammonite territory. 

2. 25, 8-11. On Moab. A similar prospect, upon substantially 
the same ground, is held out to Moab. 

3. 25, 12-14. On Edom. ‘The Edomites are charged with 
taking advantage of the opportunity of Judah’s extremity to pay 
off old scores: in this instance, Jehovah’s vengeance will be 
exacted of them by the hand of Israel itself. 

4. 25, 15-17. On the Philistines. The Philistines were always 
ready, when occasion offered, to manifest their hatred or con- 
tempt (16, 27. 57) for Judah; and it may be inferred from the 
present passage that they did so after the great misfortune which 
had now befallen it. For this they are threatened by Jehovah 
with extinction. 

5. 26, 1—28, 19. On Tyre. In the eleventh year of the 
exile, B.c. 586, shortly after the fall of Jerusalem (alluded to in 
26,°2). 

The number of the month has dropped out in 26, 1: it must have been 
one later than the fourth, the month in which Jerusalem was taken, Jer. 52, 
6f. The Phoenicians appear as vassals of Nebuchadnezzar in Jer. 27, 3 ff. 
(c. 593). Afterwards they carried into effect what they were already then 
planning, and revolted—doubtless in concert with Judah and other neighbour- 
ing states. At the time of Jerusalem’s fall, Nebuchadnezzar was in the land 
of Hamath (Jer. 52, 9); and he must soon afterwards have begun his famous 
siege of Tyre, the commencement of which Ezek, here anticipates, and which, 
according to Josephus (quoting from Phoenician sources), lasted for 13 years. 
Nebuchadnezzar, though he must have seriously crippled the resources and 
trade of Tyre, did not, as Ezek. himself owns (29, 18), succeed in reducing it. 
Tyre was always less important politically than commercially ; and the fame 
which the Tyrians enjoyed as the great seafaring nation of antiquity, and as 
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owning, moreover, an ancient and illustrious city, is no doubt the reason why 
Ezek. deals with them at such length. He devotes to them, in fact, three 
distinct prophecies, treating the Tyrian power under different aspects. 


(a) C. 26. The rich merchant-city, which rejoices over the ruin 
of Jerusalem, and hopes to turn it to her own profit, will feel 
Jehovah’s anger: the nations will come up against her and 
destroy her, vv. 2-6, even Nebuchadnezzar, with his hosts and 
implements of war, vv. 7-14; the tidings of her fall will produce 
a profound impression upon the seafaring nations of the world, 
wv. 15-21. (8) C. 27. A vivid and striking picture of the com- 
mercial greatness of Tyre, soon to come to anend. Tyreis ere 
represented as a shzf, to the equipment of which every quarter 
of the world has contributed its best, which is manned by skilful 
mariners and defended by brave warriors (vv. 1-11), but which, 
nevertheless (vv. 26-36), to the astonishment and horror of all 
beholders, is wrecked, and founders on the high seas. The 
figure is not, however, consistently maintained throughout ; 
already in v. 9° ff. the language shows that the city is in the 
prophet’s mind; and v7, 12-25 are devoted to a graphic and 
powerful description of the many nations who flocked to Tyre 
with their different wares. The contrast between the splendour 
depicted in vv. 1-25 and the ruin of wv. 26 ff. is tragically con- 
ceived. The chapter is one of peculiar archeological and 
historical interest. (c) 28, 1-19. Against the king of Tyre. The 
king of Tyre is represented as claiming to be a god, and to 
possess Divine prerogatives; but he will be powerless, Ezek. 
declares, in the day when the nations, at Jehovah’s summons, 
advance against him, vv. 1-10. In a second paragraph Ezek., 
with sarcastic allusion to these pretensions of the Tyrian king, 
describes him as a cherub decked with gold and precious orna- 
ments, and placed on the mountain of God (or, of the gods) to 
guard the treasures there ; but now, for his crimes, to be degraded 
from his eminence, and made a mockery to all men, vv. 11-19. 

6. 28, 20-26. On Sidon. A short prophecy, threatening Sidon 
with siege and invasion, and closing with a promise addressed to 
Israel. 


7. C. 29—32. A group of six prophecies on Egypt. 
Zedekiah’s revolt from the Chaldzeans had been accomplished in reliance 


upon Egyptian help (17, 15); but the army which they despatched to the 
relief of Jerusalem, and which even necessitated Nebuchadnezzar’s raising the 
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siege (Jer. 37, 5 ff. 34, 21 f.), speedily withdrew: and the Chaldeans, as Jer. 
foresaw would be the case, reinvested the city. Ezek. here declares the igno- 
minious humiliation of the boastful, but incapable power (cf. Is. 30, 7), which 
had so often exerted a seductive influence over Israel, but had ever failed it 
in the time of need. 


(2) C. 29, 1-16 (roth month of the roth year of the exile, 6 
months before the fall of Jerusalem). The humiliation of Egypt. 
Pharaoh Hophra, king of Egypt, is figured as a river-monster 
(the crocodile), secure in its native haunts, but soon to be drawn 
thence by Jehovah, and left to perish miserably on the open 
field, vv. 1-7. An invading foe will depopulate Egypt ; and the 
country will be desolate for 40 years, vv. 8-12; at the end of 
that time the Egyptian exiles will return, and a new Egyptian 
kingdom will be established, but one too weak and unimportant 
to inspire Israel again with false confidence, vv. 13-16. (4) 29, 
17-21. An appendix to vv. 1-16, added 16 years afterwards, in 
the 27th year of the exile (=B.c. 570). Nebuchadnezzar, though 
in his attack upon Tyre he was carrying out Jehovah’s purpose 
(cf. Jer. 25, 9), had failed to capture it; and the conquest of 
Egypt is here promised him as compensation for his unrewarded 
service. (c) 30, 1-19 (sequel to 29, 1-16). The ruin imminent 
upon Egypt will affect the nation in its entirety: her army, her 
people, her idols, her cities, will all suffer alike. (d@) 30, 20-26 
(first month of the rrth year of the exile, ze. 3 months before 
the fall of Jerusalem). Ezek., alluding to the recent failure of the 
Egyptian army to relieve Jerusalem (vv. 21. 22 the “broken 
arm”) predicts for Egypt still further disaster. (e) C. 31 (3rd 
month of the 11th year of the exile, 5 weeks before the fall of 
Jerusalem). The proud cedar-tree. ‘The king of Egypt, in his 
greatness is compared to a spreading and majestic cedar: the 
fall of this cedar, and the dismay which it will occasion in the 
world, are picturesquely described. (/f) C. 32, 1-16 (12th 
month of the 12th year of the exile, z.¢. 19 months after the fall 
of Jerusalem, B.c. 584). A lamentation on Egypt’s approaching 
disgrace. Pharaoh, representing Egypt, is compared, as in c. 29, 
to a crocodile dragged far from its accustomed haunts, and cast 
upon the dry land : its giant body covers hill and vale, and blood 
streaming from it stains the earth: heaven and earth are aghast 
at the spectacle. (g) Vu. 17-32 (14 days after vv. 1-16: in » 
17 “in the twelfth month” has probably dropped out), An 
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elegy, describing the final end of the king of Egypt and all his 
multitude. Their corpses lying unburied on the battle-field, the 
prophet pictures their shades descending to the under-world 
(Sheol), and imagines the ironical greeting which they will there 
receive from the various peoples who once spread terror in the 
earth, but who now repose in their several resting-places in the 
recesses of Sheol: Egypt is at length become like one of them. 

III. C. 33—48. Israel’s restoration. 

1. C. 33—39. The land and people. 

C. 33. The prophet. By the fall of Jerusalem the truth of 
Ezek.’s predictions was brilliantly confirmed: the exiles would 
now be longer unwilling to hear him. Accordingly the respon- 
sibility of the prophetic office is again (see 3, 16-21) impressed 
upon him, vv. 1-9; and he reaffirms publicly (v. 10) his doctrine 
of individual responsibility (see c. 18), with the object of show- 
ing that no one, if he repents in time, need despair of the Divine 
mercy. These truths had been borne in upon him (z. 22) during 
a prophetic trance into which he had fallen on the evening before 
the tidings of the fall of Jerusalem reached the exiles. It was 
the crucial date, which had been indicated to him before (24, 
25-27), as that after which his mouth would be no longer closed. 
Vv. 23-29 are directed against the remnant who were left in 
Judah, and who cherished the vain hope that they would be able 
to maintain themselves there in something like their former state. 

C. 34. The advent of the Messianic kingdom. The respon- 
sible rulers of the nation have woefully neglected their trust. 
The people consequently have in different ways suffered violence, 
and even been driven forcibly from their home: Jehovah Him- 
self will take them by the hand and restore them. The figure 
of Jer. 23, 1-4 is here developed by Ezek. in detail. 

C. 35—36. The land. After the fall of Jerusalem, the Edomites 
had obtained possession of a portion of the territory of Judah, and 
manifested an ill-natured delight in their rival’s humiliation. The 
prophet declares that for this unseemly ebullition of hatred, 
Edom shall become a perpetual desolation (c. 35), while Judah, 
which is now the reproach and derision of its neighbours, will be 
repeopled, and receive of Jehovah’s hand an abundant blessing, 
36, 1-15. In 36, 16-38 the prophet draws out the ultimate 
ground of Israel’s restoration: Israel’s dispersion, viz., caused 
Jehovah’s power to be doubted, and His honour sullied, among 
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the heathen: that this might not endure for ever, Jehovah 
Himself brings Israel back, at the same time, by an act of grace, 
purging its guilt, and imparting to it a new heart. 

C. 37. The people. (2) Vv. 1-14. The vision of the valley of 
dry bones. Israel had in appearance ceased to be a nation; the 
people distrusted the future, and had abandoned all hope of 
restoration (v. 11>). By the striking symbolism of this vision 
they are taught that God can endow the seemingly dead nation 
with fresh life, and plant it again in its old land (v. 14). (6) 
Vv. 15-28. Judah, however, will not be restored alone ; Ephraim 
also will share in tke blessings promised for the future ; and both 
houses of Israel will be united ia the dominion of the Messianic 
king. Jehovah’s dwelling will be over them, and the nations 
will acknowledge His presence in Israel. 


The thought of the restoration of Ephraim as well as Judah occurs fre- 
quently elsewhere in the prophets (Hos. 1, 11. 3, 5. Is. 11, 13. Mic. 2, 12. 
5, 3- Jer. 3, 18. 31, 5 ff.), and in Ezek. himself (4, 4. 5 (Orelli). 16, 53 ff. 37, 
Il. 39, 25. 47, 13 ff.). Vw. 27, 28 are a prelude of c. 4o ff. (esp. 43, 7-9). 

C. 38—39. Jehovah’s final triumph over the world. Ezek. here 
develops in a new form his fundamental thought that Jehovah’s 
““name” must be vindicated in history, and acknowledged in its 
greatness by the nations of the earth. He imagines an attack of 
hordes from the north, organized upon a gigantic scale, against 
the restored nation, but ending, through Jehovah’s intervention, 
in their total and ignominious discomfiture, 38, 1-39, 16. The 
spectacle will afford ocular evidence to the world of Jehovah’s 
power, and of the favourable regard which He will henceforth 
bestow upon His restored and renovated people, 39, 17-29. 

The imagery of 38, 4 ff. may have been suggested to Ezek. by the hordes of 
Scythians, which had poured into Asia during the reign of Josiah, spreading 
consternation far and wide (see p. 237). The same representation of an zdeal 
defeat of nations, assembled for the purpose of annihilating Israel, will meet 
us again in Joel and Zechariah. Comp, on this prophecy, C. H. H. Wright, 
Biblical Essays, pp. 99-137. 

2. C. 40—48. The constitution of the restored theocracy 
(25th year of the exile = 572 B.c.). Ezek. is brought in a vision 
to Jerusalem, where he sees the Temple rebuilt. He describes 
at length its structure and arrangements ; and lays down direc- 
tions respecting its services and ministers, and the distribution of 
the reoccupied territory. Ezek., as a priest, and as one to whom 
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the associations of the Temple were evidently dear, attaches 
greater weight to the ceremonial observances of religion than was 
usually done by the prophets ; and he here defines the principles 
by which he would have the ritual of the restored community 
regulated. Both the arrangements of the Temple and the 
ritual to be observed are evidently founded upon pre-exilic prac- 
tice, the modifications which Ezek. introduces being designed 
with the view of better securing certain ends which he deems of 
paramount importance. The Temple is Jehovah’s earthly resi- 
dence: in the restored community, which Ezek. imagines to be so 
transformed as to be truly worthy of Him (36, 22-36), He will 
manifest His presence more fully than He had done before 
(37, 25-28); His re-entry into the Temple, and His abiding pre- 
sence there, are the two thoughts in which c. 40o—48 culminate 
(43, 1-9. 48, 35); to maintain, on the one hand the sanctity 
of the Temple, and on the other the holiness of the people, is 
the aim of the entire system of regulations. Accordingly special 
precautions are taken to guard the Temple, the holy things, and 
the officiating priests, from profanation. The inner Court of the 
Temple is to be entered by none of the laity, not even by the 
“prince” (46, 1 ff.); no foreigners are for the future to assist 
the priests in their ministrations ; instead of the Temple build- 
ings being (as those of the pre-exilic Temple were) in close 
proximity to the city and royal palace (so that the residence, and 
even the burial-ground, of the kings encroached upon them, 
43, 7-9), they are to be surrounded by the domain of the priests, 
the city lying altogether to the south of this. The redistribution 
of the territories of the tribes has the effect of bringing the Temple 
more completely into the centre of the land. The rights of the 
“prince” are limited: he is no longer to enjoy the prerogatives 
of the old Davidic king, who treated the Temple almost as his 
private chapel, entered its precincts as he pleased, and obliged 
the priests to give effect to his wishes. He has, however, certain 
religious duties to perform; but his political significance is 
‘reduced to a minimum: he is, in fact, little more than the repre- 
sentative of the nation in matters of religion. Though the 
details are realistically conceived, it is evident that there is an 
ideal element in Ezek.’s representations, which in many respects 
it was found in the event impossible to put into practice. 

(1.) The Temple, c. 40—43. (2) Description and measurements 
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of the outer Court, with its gateways and chambers, 40, 5-27; 
(2) description and measurements of the zzzer Court, with its 
gateways and chambers, 40, 28-47 ; (c) the Temple—the dimen- 
sions of its various parts, the “‘side-chambers” (cf. 1 Ki. 6, 5) 
surrounding it, and its decorations, 40, 48—41, 26;! (d@) the 
chambers north and south of the Temple (between the outer and 
inner Courts) to serve as sacristies or vestries for the priests, 42, 
1-14; (e) the external measurements of the whole complex of 
buildings, 42, 15-20; (f) the Temple being thus represented as 
complete, Jehovah, under the same symbolical representation as 
before (c. 1. c. 8-10), solemnly resumes possession of it, entering 
by the same east gate of the outer Court by which Ezek., nearly 
nineteen years previously, had seen Him leave it (10, 19), 43, 
1-12; (g) the altar of Burnt-offering (noticed briefly, 40, 47), 
with instructions for the ceremonial to be observed at its conse- 
cration, 43, 13-27. : 

(2.) The Temple and the people, c. 44—46. The central aim 
of the regulations contained in these chapters is to maintain the 
sanctity of the Temple inviolate. (a) The east gate of the outer 
Court, by which Jehovah entered, to be permanently shut, 44, 
1-3; (2) no foreigner to be admitted for the future to the pre- 
cincts of the Temple, even for the performance of subordinate 
offices: menial services for the worshippers (44, 11) are to be 
performed henceforth by those members of the tribe of Levi 
who had acted as priests at the high places, the right to exercise 
priestly functions being confined strictly to the sons of Zadok, 
44, 4-16 ; (c) regulations on the dress, habits, duties, and revenues 
of the priests, 44, 17-31; (@) the “‘oblation,” or sacred territory, 
occupied by the Temple area, and by the domains of the priests 
and Levites; and the possessions reserved for the city, and 
“prince,” respectively, 45, 1-8; (€) specified dues, to be paid to 
the “prince,” for the purpose of enabling him, without arbitrary 
exactions, to maintain, in the name of the community, the public 
services of the Temple, 45, 9-17; (/) the half-yearly (45, 18. 20 
RV. marg.) rite of atonement for the Temple ; and the sacrifices 
to be offered by the “prince” on various occasions, with regula- 
tions respecting the manner in which the outer Court of the 
Temple is to be entered by the laity, 45, 18—46, 15. 


1The ‘separate place,” with the ‘‘ building,” 41, 12-14, was a kind of 
yard with outhouses, at the back of the Temple, for the removal of refuse, &c, 
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46, 1 ff. the east gate of the inner Court is to be opened on Sabbaths 
and New Moons, but the ‘‘ prince” is to have no right of entry within it; at 
most, he may mount the steps to the threshold of the gate leading into it, 
and worship there while the priest is offering the sacrifice ; on high festivals 
he is to enter and leave the outer Court, just like the people generally. 


(g) (Appendix to 45, 7 f.) Limitation of the rights to be exer- 
cised by the “prince” over his own and his subjects’ landed 
possessions, 46, 16-18; (#) (Appendix to 42, 13f.) the places 
reserved in the inner and outer Courts for cooking the sacrifices 
appertaining to the priests and people respectively, 46, 19-24. 

(3.) The Temple and the land, c. 47—48. (a) The barren 
parts of the land (in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea) to be 
fertilized, and the waters of the Dead Sea to be sweetened, by a 
stream issuing forth from underneath the Temple, 47, 1-12. 


V. 11. An exception, showing the practical turn of the prophet’s mind: the 
marshes beside the Dead Sea to remain as they are on account of the excellent 
salt which they furnish. 


(2) The borders of the land to be occupied by the restored 
community, 47, 13-23. (¢) Disposition of the tribes—the 7 north 
of the Temple, 48, 1-7; the “ oblation,” or strip of sacred land 
south of these, with the Temple, surrounded by the priests’ 
possessions, in the centre, the Levites’ land and the city on the 
north and south of these respectively, and with the domain of 
the prince (in two parts) on the east and west, vv. 8-22 (cf. 45, 
1-8); the 5 tribes south of the Temple, vv. 23-29; the 12 gates of 
the city, and its name, Jehovah is there, symbolizing the central 
thought of the entire prophecy, vv. 30-35 (contrast c. 22). 

Ezekiel emphasizes in particular the power and holiness of 
God. His standing designation of God is ‘ Lord Jehovah,” for 
which the title “God of Israel”—which Jeremiah, for instance, 
uses constantly—only appears on special occasions (c. 8—r1. 
43, 3- 44, 2); and in His presence, he is himself only a “son of 
man.” The dominant motive of the Divine action is the dread 
lest His holy name should be profaned: on the other hand, in 
His people’s restoration or in an act of judgment, His name is 
sanctified, ze. its holiness is vindicated (36, 23 f. 38, 23. 39, 7. 
27). ‘These truths find expression in Ezekiel’s most character- 
istic phrase, “ And they (07 ye) shall know that I am Jehovah” 
(above 50 times). This phrase is most commonly attached to the 
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announcement of a judgment,! but sometimes it follows a promise 
of restoration. It strikes the keynote of Ezek.’s prophecies. 
To the unbelieving mass of the people, as to the heathen, it 
must have seemed that in the fall of Jerusalem, Jehovah had 
proved Himself unable to cope with the enemies of His people: 
Kzek. sees in it a manifestation of Jehovah’s holiness visiting Israel 
for its sins (cf. 39, 23 f.), and He insists that the course of history 
will bring with it other, not less striking, manifestations of His 
Godhead. Thus in his prophecies on foreign nations the same 
refrain constantly occurs (25, 5. 7. I1. 17. 28, 24 &c.): the 
judgment on each is a fresh proof of Jehovah’s power, which is 
finally vindicated most signally in the ideal defeat of nations, 
whom Ezek. pictures as marshalled against the restored nation in 
the future (38, 23; 39, Of. 22). To His faithful people, on the 
other hand, the blessings which Jehovah will pour upon them 
are an additional and special evidence of the same truth (20, 42. 
34, 27. 30, 11. 38. 37, 13. 14. 39, 28). .In His attitude towards 
His people, Jehovah is the righteous Judge, who is merciful 
towards the repentant sinner, but deals sternly with the 
rebellious (3, 16 ff. c. 18. 33). But the prophet’s exertions to 
gain the hearts of his fellow-countrymen were indifferently 
rewarded ; hence, Israel’s restoration in the last resort depends 
upon Jehovah alone, who will work in the future, as He had done 
in the past (20, 9. 14. 22. 44), for His name’s sake (36, 23; cf. 
39, 7- 25). “Jehovah must restore Israel, for so only can His 
sole Godhead, which the ruin of His people had caused to be 
questioned (c. 25—-32), be generally acknowledged in the world ; 
He can restore Israel, for of His free grace He forgives His 
people’s sin and by the workings of His Spirit transforms their hard 
heart (36, 26 f. 39, 29).” For the future which Ezek. thus antici- 
pates, the prophet’s chief aim is to make provision that Israel 
should not lapse again into its former sins; and hence the new 
constitution which he projects for it, c. 4o—48. Ezek. is very far, 
indeed, from depreciating moral ordinances (c. 18. 33 &c.); but 
he finds the best guarantee for their observance, as well as the 
best preventive against all forms of idolatry, in a well-ordered 
ceremonial system; and this he develops in c. 4o—48. The 
restored Temple assumes a central significance ; to guard it, and 
all connected with it, from a repetition of the profanation which 
ONTO isyidn yee On 2710, -1O! 12) cc. 
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it had experienced in the past (5, 11. c. 8—11. 43, 7f.), to teach 
the nation to reverence it aright, to render Israel worthy of the 
God who would thus make His dwelling in their midst, is the aim 
and scope of the concluding chapters of his book. 

The literary style of Ezek. is strongly marked. He uses many 
peculiar words ; and stereotyped phrases occur in his book with 
great frequency. He is fond of artificial kinds of composition, 
especially symbol, allegory, and parable, which he sometimes 
develops at great length (e.g. c. 16. 23. 31), and elaborates in 
much greater detail than is done by other prophets. He has 
imagination, but not poetical talent. He is the most uniformly 
prosaic of the earlier prophets, Jeremiah, though often also adopt- 
ing a prose style (e.g. c. 7), rising much more frequently into the 
form of poetry, and displaying genuine poetic feeling. The style 
of poetry which Ezek. principally affects is the Qzzah, or lamenta- 
tion, the rhythmical form of which is sometimes distinctly audible 
in his prophecies.!- Only very rarely does he essay a iyric strain 
(7, 5-7. 10f. 21, 9 ff.), of a species peculiar to himself. His 
allegories and long descriptive passages are, as a rule, skilfully 
and lucidly arranged: the obscurities which some of them pre- 
sent (especially c. 40 ff.) are probably due chiefly to corruption 
of the text. Most of the prophets display spontaneity: Ezek.’s 
book evinces reflection and study: his prophecies seem often to 
be the fruit of meditations, thought out in the retirement of his 
chatnber. The volume of his prophecies is methodically 
arranged, evidently by his own hand: his book in this respect 
forms a striking contrast with those of Isaiah or Jeremiah. 


Expressions characteristic of Ezekiel :— 

I, Son of man (O18 }3), in addressing the prophet: 2, I. 3. 3, I. 3. 4, 
and constantly (nearly Ioo times) ; often in the phrase, And chou, 
son of man: 2, 6. 8. 3, 25. 4, I. 5, 1 &c. Elsewhere (as a title), 
only Dan. 8, 17. 

2. Lord Jehovah (AYN *ITN8): 2, 4. 3, Il. 27 &c. (more than 200 times 
altogether. In other prophets occasionally, but far less frequently : 
é.g. about 14 times in Jer.). In A.V., R.V., ‘Lord Gop.” 

3. House of rebelliousness (YD MND), of Israel: 2, 5. 6. 8. 3, 9. 26. 27. 
12, 2. 3. 9. 25. 17, 12. 24, 3¢: vebelliousness alone (LXX house of), 
2,7. 44, 0. Comp, Nu i7,.to [Eton 35] Ponte aals isesOno: 

4. DYSIS lands: 5, 5. 6. 6, 8, and often (in all 27 times). The plur. of 


1C, 19, 26, 17-18. 28, 18 f., and parts of 32, 17-32. See Budde, ZATW. 
1882, pp. 15-22, and below, under Lamentaticns. 
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this word greatly preponderates in later writers: Gen. IO, 5. 20. 31 
(P). 26, 3. 4. 41, 54. Lev. 26, 36. 39; then not till 2 Ki. 18, 35. 
19, 113; never in other prophets except Jer. 7 times, Dan. 3 times ; 
in Chr. Ezr. Neh. 22 times. 

5. Behold, [am against . . . usually thee or you (5x or by 3571): 5, 8. 
13, 8. 20. 21, 3 [H. 8]. 23, 10. 26, 3. 28, 22. 29, 3. 30,22, 234s n 10: 
35, 3- 36, 9 (¢oward,—in a favourable sense). 38, 3. 39, I. So 
Nah 2, 14 3, 5. Jer. 21, 13. 23, 30. 31. 32. 50, 31. 51, 25.¢ 

6. Zo satisfy (lit. bring to rest) my fury upon . . .: 5, 13. 16, 42. 21, 17 
(6221 Ace osh 

7. I, Jehovah, have spoken it, usually as a closing asseveration : 5, 13. 15. 
17. 17, 21. 21, 17. 32 [H. 22. 37]. 24, 14. 26, 14. 30, 12. 34, 24; 
followed by "MWY and have done it (or will do it), 17, 24. 22, 14. 
36, 36. 37,14. So LZ have spoken it: 23, 34. 26, 5. 28, 10. 39, 5. 
Comp. Nu. 14, 35. Not so in any other prophet. 

8, pvdyby zdols : 6, 4-6. 9. 13, and often (39 times) ; see p. 192, No. 33. 

9. And... shall know that I am Jehovah (see p. 276f.). Comp. in P, 
Ex. 6, 7. 7; 5. 14, 4. 8. 16, 12. 29, 46. Occasionally: besides, Ex. 
10, 2. I Ki. 20, 13. 28. Is. 49, 23. 26. 60, 16. Joel 3, 17. 

10. Set thy face toward or against (.. . PIB DW): 6, 2. 13, 17. 20, 46. 
2812 flats 2.725; 26285279 20; 235) (2/38; 2: 

Il. DP DN water-courses (often joined with mountains, hills, and valleys, 
for the purpose of designating a country): 6, 3. 31, 12. 32, 6. 34, 
13. 35, 8. 36, 4. 6. 

12. The mountains of Israel: ©, 2. 3. 19, 9. 33, 28. 34, 13. 14. 35, 12. 36, 
I dis. 4. 8. 37, 22. 38, 8. 39, 2. 4. 173 cf. 34, 14. A combination 
peculiar to Ez, 

13. Stumbling-block of tniguily: 7, 19. 14, 3. 4. 7. 18, 30. 44, 12. 

14, NW) ruler or prince (applied sometimes to the king): 7, 27. 12, Io, 
T 2a OpeT 20,0 12d 17, ore Gu (blet 30). 822, 1O.834502450375) 25 eA Sno. 
g; and often (in the sing.) c. 4448. Not of Israel, 26, 96. 27, 
20, BO 13.mG 25120 30312090830) Ie 15. © Lhisetermsisy usedmbyine 
other prophet, and is very rare elsewhere, except in P (p. 126). 

15. A subject opened by means of a guestion : 8, 6. 12. 15. 17 (so 47, 6). 
L2pQA NT Sid MOTB, 2i 19, 2A ZOy7Gu. Gol eB Bee 23y036ve Fly Bs MoS 2e 
19. 37, 33 cf. 17, 9. 10. 15. 

16. To put a person’s way upon hts head (t.e, to requite him) 777 jn3 
WNID: 9, 10. II, 21. 16, 43. 22, 31; cf. 17, 19. Only besides 
1 Ki. 8, 32] (W702 AY Dw is the more common synonym.) 

17. D'DIN wings: 12, 14. 17, 21. 38, 6 dis. 9. 22. 39, 4.4 

18. ONW contempt, DW to contemn (Aram.): 16, 57. 25, 6. 15. 28, 24. 26. 
36, 5. 

19. In the time of the iniquity of the end: 21, 25. 29 (H. 30. 34). 35, 5+ 


On Ezek.’s affinities with the priestly terminology, esp. with the Law of 
Holiness, see above, pp. 45 f. 123 ff. 138 ff. 37, 27 f. 43, 7. 9, it is to 
be noted, express a fundamental thought of the Priests’ Code (p, 122). 


CHAPTER VI, 


THE MINOR PROPHETS. 


LITERATURE. —F, Hitzig (in the Kef Exeg. Handb.), 1838, ed. 3, 1863, ed. 
4, by H. Steiner (with slight additions and alterations, but substantially un- 
changed), 1881; H. Ewald, in his Propheten des AB.s, 1840-41, ed. 2, 
1867-68 (translated); C. F. Keil, 1866, ed. 2, 1888; E. B. Pusey, Zhe Minor 
Prophets, with a Commentary explanatory and practical ; C. von Orelli (p. 
260); F. W. Farrar, Zhe Minor Prophets, their lives and times, in the 
“*Men of the Bible” series, 1890 (useful). The articlesin the Zucycl, Brit. 
(ed. 9) may also often be consulted with advantage. 


On particular prophets the following may be specially noticed :— 


Hosea :—Ed. Pocock (Regius Professor of Hebrew in Oxford), Comm. on 
Hosea, 1685 (exhaustive, for the date at which it was written) ; Aug. Wiinsche, 
Der Proph. Hosea, 1868 (with copious quotations from Jewish authorities) ; 
W,. Nowack, Der Proph. Hosea erkiadrt, 1880; A. B. Davidson in the #x- 
posttor, 1879, p. 241 ff.; W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel, Lect. iv.; T. K. 
Cheyne, Hosea, with notes and introduction (in the Camb. Bible for Schools 
and Colleges), 1884; J. Sharpe, Votes and Dissertations on Hosea, 1884. 

Joel:—Ed. Pocock, Comm. on Joel, 1691; K. A. Credner, Der Proph. 
Joeliibers. u. erklart, 1831; Aug. Wiinsche, Dze Weiss, des Proph. Joel tibers. 
u. erklart, 1872; A. Merx, Die Proph. des Joel u, thre Ausleger, 1879 (with an 
elaborate historical account of the interpretation of the book) ; J. C. Matthes 
in the Theol. Tijdschrift, xix. (1885), pp. 34-66, 129-160, xxi. (1887), 357-381; 
A. B. Davidson in the Axfosztor, Mar. 1888; H. Holzinger, Sprachkarakter 
u. Abfassungszeit des Buches Joel, in the ZA TW, 1889, pp. 89-131. 

Amos :—G. Baur, Der Proph. Amos erklirt, 1847 ; J. H. Gunning, De god- 
spraken van Amos vert. en verkl, 1885; W. R. Smith, Prophets, Lect. iii. 

Obadiah :—C, P. Caspari, Der Proph. Ob. ausgelegt, 1842. 

Jonah :—M. Kalisch, Bible Studies, Part. ii. 1878; T. K. Cheyne, Zheol. 
Review, 1877, p. 291 ff.; C. H. H. Wright, Biblical Essays (1886), pp. 34-98 ; 
Delitzsch, Afess, Weissagungen, 1890, p. 88. 

Micah :—Ed. Pocock, Comm. on Micah, 16773; C. P. Caspari, uber Micha 
den Morasthiten u, seine proph. Schrift, 1851-2 (very elaborate); W. R. 
Smith, Proph. p. 287 ff.; T. K. Cheyne in the Camd. Bible for Schools and 
Colleges, 1882; V. Ryssel, Untersuchungen tiber die Textgestalt u. die Echtheit 
des B, Micha, 1887. Onc. 4f. Keunen, Zheol. Tijdschr. 1872, p. 285 ff. 


Nahum :—O, Strauss, Vahumi de Nino Vaticinium, 1853. 
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Habakkuk :—F. Delitzsch, De Hab. Proph. vita atque etate, 1842, ed. 2, 
1844; and Der Proph. Hab. ausgelegt, 1843. 

Zephaniah :—F. A. Strauss, Vaticinia Zephanie, 1843; F. Schwally in 
the ZATW. 1890, pp. 165-240. 

Haggai :—A. Kohler, Die nachexilischen Propheten erklirt (1. Haggai, 
1860; II. Sachariah i.-viii., 1861; III. Sachariah ix.-xiv., 1863; IV. 
Malachi, 1865); T. T. Perowne, Hage. and Zech. (in the Camb. Bible). 

Zechariah :—A. Kohler, as above; C. H. H. Wright, Zechariah and his 
Prophecies, 1879 (the ‘“‘ Bampton Lectures” for 1878, with crit. and exeg. 
notes); W. H. Lowe, The Hebrew Student's Comm. on Zech. Heb. and LXX, 
1882. From the abundant literature dealing specially with c. 9—14 may be 
selected, in addition, Abp. Newcome, Minor Prophets, London 1785; Heng- 
stenberg, Beitrage zur Einl. ins AT. 1831, i. p. 361 ff.3 Christology of the 
OT. (Clark’s transl.) ili. 329—iv. 138; Bleek, Stud. u. Krit. 1852, p. 247 ff., 
and in his /xtroduction; Stahelin, Zznl. in die kan. Bb. des AT. 1862, 
p- 315 ff.; J. J. S. Perowne, article ZECHARIAH in the Dict. of the Bible, 
1863; B. Stade in the ZATW. 1881, pp. 1-96; 1882, pp. 151-172, 
275-309, with Kuenen’s criticisms in his Onderzoek (ed. 2), §§ 81-83; T. K. 
Cheyne in the Jezw2sh Quart. Rev. 1888, pp. 76-83. 

Malachi :—Ed. Pocock, Comm. on Malachi, 1677; A. Kohler, as above $s 
B, Stade, Gesch. /sr. ii. 128-138; T. T. Perowne, in the Camb, Bible. 


§ 1. HosEA. 


Chronological Table. 


786. Jeroboam IT. 737. Pekahiah, 

746. Zechariah. 735. Pekah. 

745. Shallum. 733- Hoshea. 

745. Menahem. 722. Fall of Samaria. 


Hosea prophesied in the Northern kingdom under Jeroboam II. 
and succeeding kings. Jeroboam II. was the fourth and most 
successful ruler (2 Ki. 14, 23-29) of the dynasty founded by 
Jehu, who overthrew the dynasty of Omri, and destroyed the 
public worship of Baal (to which Ahab had given the patronage 
of the court). The dynasty of Jehu had not, however, satisfied 
the expectations of the prophets by whose sanction and aid it had 
been established (2 Ki. g—10); and hence almost the opening 
words of Hosea’s prophecy are a denunciation of judgment upon 
it (1, 4 f.: the allusion is to 2 Ki. 10, 11). The reign of Jeroboam 
II. was a long one, marked by successes without and prosperity 
within (comp. the picture of material welfare drawn inc. 2): the 
luxury, selfishness, oppression of the poor, and kindred vices 
which it engendered, are rebuked in stern tones by Hosea’s elder 
contemporary Amos. After the death of Jeroboam II. party 
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spirit, which there was now no strong hand to hold in check, 
broke out: Zechariah could not maintain his throne, and was 
murdered after a six months’ reign by a conspiracy. With him 
the dynasty of Jehu came to an end. There followed a period of 
anarchy of which Hosea (7, 3-7. 8, 4) supplies a picture: phantom 
kings coming forward in rapid succession, with the form, but 
without the reality, of royal power; the aid of Assyria and Egypt 
alternately involved by rival factions (Hos. 5, 13. 7, 11. 8, 9. 
12, 1: the corresponding penalty, 9, 3. 6. 10, 6. 14,5). Thus 
Shallum, after a month, was overthrown by Menahem, who sought 
to strengthen his position by buying the support of the Assyrian 
monarch Pul (Tiglath-Pileser), 2 Ki. 15,19 f. This application 
to Assyria appears to be alluded to in Hos. 8, 9 f.: at the same 
time, or shortly after, another party was seeking help in the 
opposite direction, from Egypt, 12, 1%. Menahem reigned for 
"10 (8) years : his son Pekahiah succeeded him, but after two years 
was murdered by Pekah, a rough soldier from Gilead, whom we 
hear of in Is. 7 as engaged with Rezin, king of Damascus, in an 
attack upon the dynasty of David in Jerusalem. Pekah,—whose 
reign, to judge from the Inscriptions, must have been considerably 
shorter than is represented in the Book of Kings,—in his turn, 
was deposed and murdered by Hoshea, with the connivance and 
support of the Assyrian king Tiglath-Pileser (B.c. 734). Hoshea, 
however, ultimately broke with the power to which he owed his 
throne, and opened treasonable negotiations with So or Sevé (ze. 
Sabako), king of Egypt, with the result that Shalmaneser, Tiglath- 
Pileser’s successor, laid siege to Samaria, which, after holding 
out for three years, capitulated to Sargon. Large numbers of 
the inhabitants were transported by Sargon to different parts cf 
Assyria; and the kingdom of Ephraim was thus brought to its 
close. 


It is probable that the title (1, 1) has not come down to us in its original 
form: for (1) it is clear from internal evidence that c. 1—3 belong to the 
reign of Jeroboam II., and that c. 4—14 relate to the troubles that fol- 
lowed ; this being so, it is strange that the later date (Uzziah, &c.) should 
precede the earlier one (Jeroboam) ; (2) it is hardly likely that Hosea, writing 
in and for the Northern kingdom, would date his book by reigns of the kings 
of Judah ; (3) it is doubtful if any of Hosea’s prophecies date from the period 
after 734, the year in which Tiglath-Pileser deported the inhabitants of the 
trans-Jordanic region (2 Ki. 15, 29) to Assyria: for Gilead is alluded to as 
Israelitish (6, 8. 12, 11; cf. 5, 1), without any reference to a judgment having 
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fallen upon it; nor is there any allusion to Pekah’s attack upon Judah in 
735 B.C. Probably the original title had simply ‘‘in the days of Jeroboam,” 
and was intended to refer only toc. I—3: whenatitle had to be found for 
the whole book, in order to indicate that the latter part referred to a later 
period, the names of the Judzean kings contemporary with, and subsequent 
to, Jeroboam II. were added. 

Professor Sayce (/ew?sh Quart. Rev. i. 162-172) accepts the period indi- 
cated in the title (though admitting it to be inexactly expressed), holding that 
c. 4 ff. belong to a later date than is commonly supposed, viz. to the reign 
of Hoshea, and considering the latter part of the book to date actually from 
the period of the siege (which he supposes to be alluded to). The conjecture 
by which he seeks to support this view, that ‘‘Jareb” (5, 13. 10, 6) is the 
natal name of Sargon, awaits confirmation. 

The ¢erminus a quo of Hosea’s prophecies will thus be shortly 
before B.c. 746: the terminus ad quem, B.C. 735-4 (or, if Prof. 
Sayce’s view be accepted, B.c. 722). 

The Book of Hosea falls naturally into two parts: (1) c. 1—3, 
belonging to the latter part of the reign of Jeroboam II.; (2) c. 
4—14, belonging to the period of the kings following. 

I. C. 1—3. This part of the book consists of three sections, 
I, 2—2,1; 2, 2-23; c. 3. The frst of these contains a symboli- 
cal representation of Israel’s unfaithfulness to Jehovah, and the 
consequences of it: the prophet gives to the three sons borne by 
his unchaste wife Gomer, the symbolical names, /ezree/,—in 
anticipation of the vengeance to be exacted of the house of Jehu 
on the spot where formerly Jehu bad massacred the house of 
Ahab, 2 Ki. 10, 11,—Zo Ruhamah, “ Uncompassionated:” and 
Lo-ammi, “Not my people,” in token of Jehovah’s rejection of 
Ephraim, vv. 2-9. Yet this rejection is not final: a promise of 
the union of Judah and Israel and restoration of the latter to 
favour follows. Jezreel, the scene of defeat in 1, 5, becomes the 
scene of an ideal victory, marking the return of the nation from 
exile, and its reconquest of Palestine; and its members are 
invited to resume the use of the title which had just been dis- 
carded, and to accost one another in terms implying their entire 
restoration to Jehovah’s favour, 1, 1o—2, 1 [Heb. 2, 1—3]. 

The second section, 2, 2-23, states in plain language the mean- 
ing which the prophet attaches to the narrative of 1, z—2, 1. 
Vv. 2-13 the prophet dwells upon the impending punishment, 
and the cause of it, viz. Ephraim’s ingratitude to Jehovah, and 
her forsaking him for Baal; and vv. 14-23 he shows how this 
period of punishment will be also a means of reformation, and 
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will result in the bestowal upon the nation of fresh marks of con- 
fidence and love at the hands of her Divine husband (“ Jezreel,” 
typifying Israel, is now to verify her name by being sow anew in 
the earth). And thus the interpretation ends, 2, 23, at the same 
point which the original prophecy had reached in 2, 1. 

2, 1 is the close of 1, 10-11, and should be included in c. 1. The 
‘‘mother” in 2, 2 is, of course, the community conceived as a whole, the 
“children ” being the individual members. 

In the ¢hird section (c. 3) Hosea appears again, as in c. I, 
enacting the part of Jehovah towards His people. His love for 
his faithless wife, and his behaviour towards her (vz. 1-3), are, 
as he says himself (vv. 1°. 5), symbols of Jehovah’s love towards 
the unfaithful Israelites, and of the means employed by Him 
(deprivation for a season of civil and religious institutions) to win 
them back to purity and holiness. 

II. C. 4—14. These chapters consist of a series of discourses, 
a summary, arranged probably by the prophet himself at the close 
of his ministry, of the prophecies delivered by him in the years 
following the death of Jeroboam II. Though the argument is 
not continuous, or systematically developed, they may be divided 
into three sections: c. 4—8, in which the thought of Israel’s guc/¢ 
predominates ; c. 9—11, 11, in which the prevailing thought is 
that of Israel’s punishment; 11, 12—c. 14, in which these two 
lines of thought are both continued (c. r2—13), but are followed 
(c. 14) by a glance at the brighter future which may ensue, pro- 
vided Israel repents. The following is an outline of the subjects 
treated :—(i.) C. 4. Israel’s gross moral corruption (v. 2), abetted 
and increased by the worldliness and. indifference of the priests. 
C. 5—7. The self-indulgence and sensuality of the leaders of the 
nation, resulting in the degradation of public life, and decay of 
national strength, intermingled with descriptions of the bitter 
consequences which must inevitably ensue. C. 8. The prophet 
announces the fate imminent on northern Israel, with its cause, 
viz. idolatry and schism, vv. 1-7 : already, indeed, has the judg- 
ment begun; Israel has drawn it upon itself, by dallying with 
Assyria, by religious abuses, and by a vain confidence in fortified 
cities, vv. 8-14. (il.) C. g—11, 11. The approaching judgment 
is described more distinctly: disaster, ruin, exile (9, 3),—even 
the idols of Beth-el will not be able to avert it, but will be 
carried off themselves to Assyria (10, 5 f.),—with passing allusions 
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to its ground, viz. the nation’s ingratitude and sin, and with a 
glance at the end (11, 8-11) at the possibility of a change in the 
Divine purpose, resulting in Ephraim’s restoration. (iii.) 11, 
12—c. 14. The thought of Israel’s sin again forces itself upon the 
prophet: they had fallen short of the example set them ‘by their 
ancestor: in vain had Jehovah sought to reform them by His 
prophets ; the more He warned them, the more He blessed them, 
the more persistently they turned from Him: the judgment 
therefore must take its course (13, 15f.). There follows an 
invitation to Israel to repent, and renounce its besetting sins; 
and with a description of the blessings which Jehovah will confer, 
in case Israel responds, the prophecy closes (c. 14). 

Hosea is thus in a pre-eminent degree, especially in c. 4—14, 
the prophet of the decline and fall of the Northern kingdom: } 
what Amos perceived in the distance, Hosea sees approaching 
with rapid steps, accelerated by the internal decay and disorgan-. 
isation of the kingdom. Not only the moral corruption of the 
nation generally, including even the priests (4, 1f. 8. 6, 8-10. 
7, 1. 9, 9), but the thoughtless ambition of the nobles, the 
weakness of its kings, the conflict of opposing factions, are 
. vividly depicted by him (4, 18. 5, I. 7, 3-7. 16. 9, 15. 10, 3. 
13, 10). He alludes frequently to Israel’s idolatry, both their 
attachment to sensuous Canaanitish cults and their devotion to 
the unspiritual calf-worship (4, 12-14. 15. 17. 5, 1-3. 8, 4-6. 11. 
Ais aP O00 5400}. Fo: §p30 25, Kyo Qed 2) A te 35) Tf.) s) idolspare 
satirized by him as made by the hands of men, in a form devised 
by human minds, of the silver and gold which they owed to 
Jehovah (2, 8. 8, 4-6. 13, 2); hence the folly of trusting in them 
or worshipping them (8, 4 ironically—“ they are made only to be 
cut off;” 10, 5. 14,3). Hosea urges Israel to repent, grounding 
his appeal upon the many tokens of Jehovah’s love to which its 
history had borne witness (9, 10. 11, I. 3-4. 12, 9. 13. 13, 4. 53 
cf. 6, 7. 8, 1), in virtue of which Israel was bound to the obsery- 
ance of a multitude of duties, comprised in the “ Torah” of 
Jehovah (8, 1°. 12), which it was the office of the priests (4, 6) to 
inculcate and uphold. Through Israel’s neglect of the duties 
thus laid upon it, Jehovah has the right to enter into judgment 

1 Judah is alluded to only incidentally, 4, 15. 5, 5. 10. 12. 13. 14. 6, 4. 


11, 8, 14. 10, 11. 11, 12 (obscure: text doubtful). 12, 2: usually in unfavour- 
able terms; otherwise, however, in 1, 7 and (by implication) 1, 11. 3, 5. 
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with it (4. 1. 5, 1). These duties, for the non-observance of 
which the prophet rebukes Israel, are primarily moral ones, as 
appears in particular from 4, 1-8, where he attributes the moral 
degeneration of the people (vv. 1-2) to the priests’ forgetfulness 
of the “Torah” of their God. The people, however, think to 
propitiate Jehovah with their offerings (8, 13; cf. 5, 6), forgetting 
that His delight is in “mercy, and not sacrifice,” and in the 
(practical) “knowledge of God” (see Jer. 22, 16) more than in 
burnt-offerings (6, 6); and in spite of the love shown to them in 
the past, repay Him with ingratitude, and slight the commands 
on the observance of which He sets the highest value. Hence 
He is become their enemy (5;:12. 24. 7,12. 2398,°14.10) 9. 25% 
13, 7f.); and the prospect of invasion (5, 8. 8, 1. 3. 11, 6. 13, 
16), and exile to a foreign land (8, 13. 9, 3. 6. 17. 11, 5), is held 
out before them by the prophet with ever-increasing distinctness 
and force. Particularly noticeable is Hosea’s conception of Jove 
as the bond uniting Jehovah and Israel (3, 1. 9, 15. 11, I. 4. 14, 
4), as well as individual Israelites with one another (6, 6). 

Style of Hosea. ‘‘Osee commaticus est [is broken up into 
clauses], et quasi per sententias loquens,” said Jerome long ago ; 
and his words exactly describe the style of the prophet, short, 
abrupt sentences, very frequently unconnected by any copula, 
full of force and compressed feeling, pregnant with meaning, the 
thought sometimes so condensed as to be ambiguous or obscure. 
The style of Hosea is unique among the prophets: his elder 
contemporary Amos writes in much more flowing and regular 
periods. But Hosea’s style seems to be the expression of the 
emotion which is stirring in his heart: his sensitive soul is full 
of love and sympathy for his people; and his keen perception of 
their moral decay, and of the destruction towards which they are 
hastening, produces in consequence a conflict of emotions, 
which is reflected in the pathos, and force, and “‘artless rhythm 
of sighs and sobs,” which characterise his prophecy (notice e.g. the 
pathos of such verses as 6, 4. 7, 13. 9, 12. 14. 11, 2-4. 8f.). 
The figures used are suggestive; they are, however, in agreement 
with his general style, indicated by a word, and not, as a rule, 
worked. out. (4, 16. $5.24, 6,i4%< Sa gprainGewnk te 1658; quropaaes 
10, 7. 13, 3. 14, 5. 6. 8): Jehovah, on His terrible side, is com- 


1See more fully on Hosea’s prevailing lines of thought, W. R. Smith; 
Cheyne, p. 22 ff. ; Farrar, chap. viii. 
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pared to a lion, a panther, a bear (5, 14. 13, 7. 8: in a different 
application, 11, 10), and even to a moth or rottenness (5, 12); on 
His gracious side, to the latter rain (6, 3), and to the dew (14, 5). 
Hosea is also fond of paronomasias, 2, 22>-23* (sow). 8, 7. 9, 15 exd. 11, 
5 (double sense of ‘‘ return”). 12, 11>; comp. the allusion to the derivation 
of ‘‘ Ephraim,” 9, 16. 13, 15. 14, 8 ed; and the use of ‘‘ Beth-Aven” for 
*‘ Beth-el,”’ 4, 15. 10, 5 (cf. 8). The construction of clauses dcuvdérws is more 
common in him than in any other prophet : ¢.g. 4, 7. 18. 5, 3°. 6%. 10. 6, Io. 
Utz tO. ONO. 9. 5. 10,01. 2.10, 11°) 14, 4 (Eis 5), ae. : Clauses with nny, 
similarly, 4, 16. 5, 7. 7, 2. 8, 8. 13 (hence Jer. 14, 10). 10, 2* (uncommon). 


§ 2. JorEL. 


The title of this prophecy mentions nothing beyond the names 
of the prophet and of his father Pethuel. The prophecy consists 
of two parts, 1, 2—2, 17, and 2, 18 to the end. 1, 2-7 states, 
in graphic language, the occasion of the prophecy, viz. a visita- 
tion of locusts, accompanied by a drought, which caused the 
severest distress throughout the country, 1, 10-12. 16-20; the 
prophet exhorts the people to fasting, supplication, and mourn- 
ing, 1, 13 f. 2, 1. 12 f.; for the present visitation of locusts is to 
him a symbol of the approaching “ Day of Jehovah” (1, 15), to 
be ushered in by another visitation of terrible and unprecedented 
intensity, 2, 2-11, which timely repentance may perchance avert, 
2, 12-17. The people, we must suppose, responded to the 
prophet’s invitation: 2, 18f. describes in narrative form (see 
RV.) Jehovah’s gracious change of purpose, which thereupon 
ensued ; and what follows, to the end of the book, is His answer 
to the people’s prayer. The answer begins with a promise of 
deliverance from the famine: rain will again descend upon the 
parched soil; fruitful seasons will compensate for the locusts’ 
ravages; and all will know that Jehovah is Israel’s God, 2, 20-27. 
Then the spirit of prophecy will be poured out upon all flesh: 
and the ‘*‘ Day of Jehovah” will draw near, with dread-inspiring 
signs in heaven and earth. But the terrors of that day are not 
now for the Jews, but for their enemies: in the judgment which 
marks its arrival, those who ¢rus¢ in Jehovah will escape, 2, 28- 
32; but upon the heathen, who have “scattered Israel among 
the nations, and parted my land,” besides otherwise ill-treating 
the people of God, summary vengeance will be taken: they 
are invited to arm themselves, and come up to the valley of 
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Jehoshaphat (‘Jehovah judges”), ostensibly for battle against 
the Jews, in reality to be annihilated by the heavenly ministers 
of Jehovah’s wrath (3, 115). The scene of carnage which ensues 
is pictured under suggestive figures, v. 13 f.; but “ Jehovah will 
be a refuge unto His people, and a stronghold to the children 
of Israel.” Then the soil of Judah will be preternaturally fertil- 
ised ; and “a fountain shall come forth of the house of Jehovah, 
and shall water the valley of Shittim” (ze. the unproductive 
Jordan-valley): Egypt, on the other hand, and Edom, as a 
punishment for the wrongs inflicted by them upon the people of 
- Judah, will be changed into wildernesses. 


The locusts in c. 1 (though this has been questioned) are, no doubt, to be 
understood literally ; there is nothing in the language used to suggest any- 
thing but an actual visitation of locusts, from which the country has been 
suffering. The actual locusts suggest to Joel the imagery by which he 
describes, 2, 1 ff., the approach of the ‘‘ Day of Jehovah :” here the locusts 
are idealized ; they are creatures of the imagination, invested with appalling 
size and power, the prototype of the ‘‘apocalyptic” locusts of Rev. 9, 3-10 
(where, however, the zdea/ delineation is carried much further than here). 
As the locusts in c. 2 are compared to an army, they can hardly (as some have 
supposed) be themselves merely symbolical of an army. The meaning of 
‘the northern one”’ in 2, 20 is disputed, and uncertain. From the connexion 
with vv, 19. 25 it would naturally be understood to denote the locusts, the 
removal of which follows the people’s repentance. But locusts never (or 
scarcely ever) enter Palestine from the north; so that (unless the occasion 
was one of the exceptions) ‘*the northern one” would be an unsuitable 
designation for them; hence by some the term is considered to be descrip- 
tive of a human foe (see below). 


For determining the date of Joel (the title being silent) we are 
dependent entirely upon internal evidence; and as this is inter- 
preted differently by different critics, much diversity of opinion 
exists on the subject. The principal criteria afforded by the 
prophecy are the following :—(1z) Joel mentions Tyre, Zidon, 
the Philistines, the Greeks (‘ Javan,” ¢.e. Jonians), Sabeans, Egypt, 
and Edom ; (2) he is silent—not even noticing them allusively 
—on the Syrians, Assyrians, and Chaldeans ; (3) he nowhere 
mentions or alludes to the Ten Tribes; even when speaking 
most generally, e.g. of the future restoration, or of Israelites sold 
as slaves (3, 1. 6. 19), he only names “ Judah and Jerusalem :” 
“Israel,” where the term occurs (2, 27; 3, 16.: 3, 2 isambiguous), 
appears to be used simply as the generic name of Judah; (4) 
Jehovah’s people is “‘a reproach among the nations” (2, 19); 
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and it is said of “all nations” that they have “scattered” His 
“heritage among the nations, and parted” His “land,” and 
“cast lots over” His “people” (3, 25-3*); the return of the 
captivity of Judah and Jerusalem is also anticipated by the 
prophet (3, 1); (5) the Tyrians, Zidonians, and Philistines are 
charged with having plundered the gold and silver and treasures 
belonging to Jehovah, and selling captive Judahites to the Greeks 
(3, 4-6); (6) Egypt and Edom are threatened with desolation 
for the violence done to Judah in murdering innocent Judahites 
in their land (3, 19); (7) there is no allusion to any kind of 
tdolatry ; the services of the Temple are conducted regularly ; 
the priests take a prominent position, and are evidently held in 
respect (1, 9. 13. 2, 17); the cessation, through the locusts and 
drought, of the means of providing the daily Meal- and Drink- 
offering is treated as a grave calamity ; (8) the prophet is silent 
as to the king, and even as to the princes; the e/ders, on the 
contrary, are alluded to as prominent in a public gathering ; (9) 
mention is made (3, 2. 12) of the “valley of Jehoshaphat,” pre- 
sumably so called from the king of that name; (10) there are 
resemblances between Joel and Amos which show that one of 
the two prophets must have imitated or borrowed from the other 
(Joel 3, 16 and Amos 1, 2; 3, 18 and Amos g, 13°). 

It was argued by Credner in 1831 that the conditions implied 
by these criteria were satisfied by a date in the early part of the 
reign of King Joash, B.c. 878-839 [rather c. 837-801] (2 Ki. 12), 
after the invasion of Judah by Shishak (1 Ki. 14, 25. 26), 
which is supposed to be alluded to in 3, 17> (no strangers to 
pass through Jerusalem any more). 19 (“wvtolence against the 
children of Judah”), the reign of Jehoshaphat (No. 9), and the 
revolt of the Edomites under Jehoram (2 Ki. 8, 20-22), to the 
murder by whom of Judahites settled in their territory 3, 19 may 
refer, and not long after the plundering of the royal treasures 
(No. 5) by marauding Philistines and Arabians during the same 
reign (2 Ch. 21, 16. 17. 22, 1), but defore the time when the 
Syrians under Hazael threatened Jerusalem, and had to be 
bought off at the cost of the Temple treasures by Joash (2 Ki. 
12, 17), and @ furtior? before the time when Judah suffered at 
the hands of Assyrians or Chaldzeans (cf. No. 2). Upon this view 
3, 2-3. 6 are referred to the loss of territory suffered by Judah 
at the time of the revolt of Edom (which was fol'owed quickly 

4h 
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by that of Libnah, 2 Ki. 8, 22), and to the sale of prisoners, 
whom the Philistines and Arabians might be presumed to have 
taken, to other nations, such as is laid by Amos (1, 6. g) to the 
charge of Gaza and Tyre. Joash (2 Ki. 11, 21) was only sever 
years old when he came to the throne: if Joel’s prophecy dated 
from the period of his minority, the non-mention of the king 
(No. 8), it is urged, would be explained, while the position of 
the priests, and the regularity of the Temple services (No. 7), 
would be a natural consequence of the influence exerted by the 
priest Jehoiada. 

Credner’s arguments were specious; and most scholars until 
recently acquiesced in his conclusion. At the same time, he can 
hardly be considered to have done justice to 3, 2: the strong 
expressions here used respecting the dispersion of Israel among 
the nations, and the allotment of the Holy Land to new occu- 
pants, cannot fairly be referred to any calamity less than that of 
the Babylonian captivity. Keil feels this objection so strongly, 
that he supposes the words in question to be spoken by Joel 
with reference to the future; but if the passage be read in con- 
nexion with the context, it seems plain that the prophet alludes 
to sufferings which have been a/veady undergone by the nation. 
And when the criteria noted by Credner are considered carefully, 
it appears that many of them are equally consistent with a date 
a,ter the captivity, while other features exhibited by the prophecy 
even agree with such a date better. 


Thus? (1) the enemies of Judah are the nations collectively, who are 
assembled for a signal defeat outside the walls of Jerusalem: This is a 
feature prominent in later prophets, as Ez. 38—39, Zech. 14: the earlier 
prophets speak of definzte enemies of Judah (as the Assyrians). (2) The book 
implies a nation united religiously, and free from any of those tendencies to 
heathenism which call forth the constant rebuke of the pre-exilic prophets. 
(3) No king is mentioned: the nation possesses a municipal organisation with 
a priestly aristocracy, which accords with the constitution that prevailed after 
the exile. That the Persians do not appear as the enemies of Israel is not 
more than natural, they were hard masters, but not invaders; and under 
their rule (comp, Neh.) the enemies of the Jews were their neighbours, pre- 
cisely as appears in Joel. (4) Edom’s hostility to Judah was not confined to 
the period of the reign of Joash: it was habitual; and a bitter feeling against 


1 Comp. W. R. Smith, s.v. “Joel,” in the Zzcycl. Brit. The form in 


which the arguments on the same side are stated by Merx is not free from 
exaggeration. 
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Edom often manifests itself in Jewish writers after the events of B.c. 586 
(cf. p. 213 f.). (5) Egypt is probably mentioned only as the typical instance 
of a power hostile to Judah: even on Credner’s theory the allusion is to an 
incident which happened a century before. And 3, 17° is much more pointed 
if spoken after the desecration of the Temple by the Chaldzeans (cf. Isa. 
52, 1), than after the invasion of Shishak (who is not stated to have entered 
Jerusalem at all). (6) 2 Chron. 21 mentions the palace only, not the Temple; 
and is silent altogether as to the Phoenicians, who are here charged with 
robbing it. There is no ground for limiting the traffic in slaves to the age of 
Amos; and the notice of Javan (Greece) better suits a later time, when 
Syrian slaves were in request in Greece. (7) Judah and the people of 
Jehovah are convertible terms: northern Israel has disappeared. This is 
not the case in the earlier prophets; the prophets of Israel do not exclude 
Judah, at least from their promises, nor do the prophets of Judah exclude 
Israel. (8) The importance attached to the daily offering is not less charac- 
teristic of the post-exilic age (Neh. 10, 33; cf. Dan. 8, 11. 11, 31. 12, 11). 
(9) Joel’s eschatological picture consists largely of a combination of elements 
derived from older unfulfilled prophecies. Its central feature, the assembling 
of the nations to judgment, already appears in Zeph. 3, 8, and in Ezekiel’s 
prophecy concerning Gog and Magog, where the wonders of fire and blood 
are also mentioned (Ezek. 38, 22). The picture of the fertility of the land 
(3, 18) is based on Am. 9, 13 (comp. below); that of the stream issuing from 
the Temple, and fertilizing the barren Wady of Acacias, upon Ezek. 47, 1-12 
(cf. Zech. 14, 8); the outpouring of the Spirit, upon Ezek. 39, 29.1 


These arguments are forcible. In particular, the terms of 
3, 1-2 (cf. 2, 19”), the relation of Israel to “the nations” which 
these passages presuppose, and the general resemblance of the 
representation in c. 3 to those found in the later prophets, must 
be allowed to turn the balance of evidence somewhat strongly in 
favour of the later date. Joel’s imagery and language are fine: 
but he can scarcely be said to exhibit the originality or breadth 
of view which are generally characteristic of the earlier prophets, 
He seems to move “in the circle of moral convictions and 
eschatological hopes which had been marked out for him by his 
great predecessors:” he does not, like Amos and Hosea, lay 
stress upon the moral demands made by Jehovah upon His 
people: in c. 3 the Jews are saved, apparently just because they 
are Jews, and their foes, as foes, are annihilated. It seems as if 
Joel reaffirmed, in a form suited to the temper and needs of his 
age, the promises of the older prophets, which it was impossible 

1 See also Farrar, pp. 105-112, 120-123. Those who adopt this date for 
Joel often suppose that ‘‘the northern one” of 2, 20 is an allusion to the 


imagery of Ez. 38, 15. 39, 2, where the ideal hosts that threaten Judah are 
represented as coming from the north. But it is doubtful if this is right. 
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to regard as adequately accomplished in the actual condition of 
the restored exiles. 


The principal literary parallels between Joel and other prophets are the 
following :—1, 15. Isa. 13, 6.—2, 2. Zeph. 1, 15 (and Ex. 10, 14°).—2, 3. 
Hz, 36, 35 (the “‘garden’ of Eden ”),==2, 6% Nah. -2, 10? [Hi 19>} (yap 
“IND T).—2, 10. Isa. 13, 10. Ez. 32, 7.—2, 17°. Ps. 42, 3. 10. Mic. 7, 10.— 
2, 27. Isa. 45,5. 17-—2, 28, cf. Ez: 30, 20:2, 32. Ob. 17-—3, 3%. Obi at 
(p19 YI: only Nah. 3, 10 besides).—3, 4. 14. Ob. 15.—3, 10. Mic. 4, 3.— 
3,16. Am. 1, 2.—3, 17°. Ob. 17. Isa. 52, 1°:.—-3, 13. Am. 9, 13.—3, 10, 
Ob. Io. 

Orelli argues that some of these parallels are decisive for the pre-exilic date 
of Joel (p. 237): ‘‘ Ez. 30, 2f. is unmistakably dependent upon Joel 1, 15. 
2, 1f.; similarly Jer. 25, 30 f. on Joel 3, 11. 16. So Isa. 66, 18 presupposes 
Joel 3,2 Ez. 47, 1 ff. develops further the imagery of Joel 3, 18; and Ez. 
38, 17. 39, 8 allude in all probability especially to Joel 3. The dependency 
of Isa. 13, 6. 9 on Joel 1, 15 is palpable. And the parallels with Amos 
show incontrovertibly that he is earlier than this prophet. Am, I, 2 is taken 
certainly from Joel 3, 16: accordingly Am. 9, 13 also is dependent on Joel 
3, 18.” But that this is the true relation between the passages quoted is by 
no means self-evident. Nothing is more difficult (except under specially 
favourable circumstances) than from a mere comparison of parallel passages 
to determine on which side the priority lies ;1 and if those cited by Orelli be 
examined, it will be seen that there is no reason (apart from the assumption, 
upon other grounds, that Joel is the earlier) why the relation should not be 
inverted, why, in other words, it should not be Joel who is the borrower. 
And as regards the parallels with Amos, it is to be noticed that in each case 
the picture in Joel is more highly coloured than in Amos: especially (as 
Kuen. § 68. 15 observes) it seems unlikely that Amos, if he had been borrow- 
ing from a passage which described Jehovah’s thunder as shaking heaven and 
earth, would have limited its effects to the pastures of the shepherds and the 
top of Carmel. But even if this argument be not accepted as decisive, there 
is still nothing inherent either in these or in the other passages to show that the 
priority is with Joel: in other words, the parallels cannot be used for deter- 
mining the date of Joel; we can only, after having determined his date on 
independent grounds, point to the parallels for the purpose of #/ustrating (as 
the case may be) either his dependence upon the other prophets, or their 
dependence upon him. In 2, 32 (Heb. 3, 5), however, Ob. 17, ‘‘ And in 
Mount Zion shall be those that escape,’’ does appear to be expressly cited : 
** And in Mount Zion and Jerusalem shall be those that escape, as Jehovah 
hath said.” 

The style of Joel is bright and flowing; and the contrast, which is palpable, 
with Haggai or Malachi is no doubt felt by many as a reason against the 
view that his prophecy dates from the same general period of the history. 


1 It is for this reason that the endeavours of Kuper, Caspari, and others to 


establish the priority of Is. 13 f. 34 f. 40o—66 to Jer. Nah. Zeph. are not 
conclusive. 
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But it is a question whether our knowledge of this period is of a character 
authorizing us to affirm that a style such as Joel’s could not have been written 
then ; at least, if Zech. 12—14 dates from the post-exilic age, it is difficult to 
argue that Joel cannot date from it likewise. The phraseology, viewed as a 
whole, can hardly be cited as positively favouring the later date, though it is 
true that it includes some words and expressions which are more common in 
the later than in the earlier literature: thus I, 2. 4, 4 DN)... 7 (the 
usual form is DN... 71); I, 9. 2, 17 ‘ministers of Jehovah” (cf. Jer. 33, 
Zitelcan Ol. Ont Ch. 16, A 2Ch. 135 10) 20) Ti Uzies, 17. Neha 10, 372. 
40); 2, 2. 4, 20799) 999; 2, 8 nbw (Job [Elihu], Neh. Chr.); 2, 20 BND end” 
(Aram. : 2 Ch. 20, 16. Eccl. 3, 11. 7, 2. 12, 13); 3 (4), 2 Jehovah’s plead- 
ing (pw) with His enemies (Jer. 2, 35. 25, 31. Ez. 17, 20. 20, 35. 36. 38, 


22. Isa. 66, 16); 3 (4), 4 Sy Spy (2 Ch. 20, 11); 3 (4), 10 MIDI; 3 (4), IF 
nnon (Aram. ). 


§ 3. Amos. 


Amos, as the title to his book informs us, was “among the 
herdmen of Tekoa,” z.e. he belonged to a settlement of herdmen 
who had their home at Tekoa, and who, as the word used 
implies, reared a special breed of sheep, of small and stunted 
growth, but prized on account of their wool. From 7, 14 we 
learn that he had under his charge herds of larger cattle as well ; 
and that he was employed besides in the cultivation of sycomore 
trees. Although this has been questioned, the Tekoa meant is 
no doubt the place of that name about g miles south of Jeru- 
salem: Amos, therefore, will have been a native of Judah, 
though he received a commission—being taken, as he describes 
it, ‘‘from after the flock” (7, 15)—to go and prophesy to the 
people of Israel. In connexion with the nature of prophecy, it 
is to be noticed that Amos disclaims (7, 14) being a prophet by 
profession or education: he is no “son of a prophet,” ze. no 
member of a prophetic guild (2 Ki. 4, 1 &c.); his inspiration is 
independent of any artificial training. The year of Uzziah’s 
reign, in which the ‘‘earthquake,” mentioned in 1, 1 (cf. Zech. 
14, 5), took place, is not known; but internal evidence points to 
the latter part of Jeroboam II.’s reign, a/ver the successes alluded 
to in 2 Ki. 14, 25, ze. about 760—746 B.c., as that to which 
Amos’ prophetic ministry belongs. ‘The reign of Jeroboam IL, 
though passed by briefly in the historical books (2 Ki. 14, 23-29), 
was the culminating point in the history of the Northern kingdom. 
Jeroboam had been successful in recovering for Israel territory 
which it had lost (2 Ki. 14, 25); and the allusions in Amos 
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show us the nation reposing in opulence and ease (¢.g. 6, 1-5): 
the ritual of the calf worship at Beth-el, Gilgal, and elsewhere 
was splendidly and punctiliously maintained (4, 4f. 5, 21-23. 
7, 13. 8, 14): general satisfaction reigned: the proud citizen of 
Ephraim felt that he could defy any adversary (6, 13). Such 
was the condition and temper of the people when Amos, arriving 
at the great national sanctuary of Beth-el as a stranger (7, 10-17), 
interrupted the rejoicings there with his forebodings of woe. 

The book falls naturally into three parts, c. 1—2, c. 3—6, 
c. 7—9, each dominated by the same fundamental thoughts, and 
the whole pervaded by a unity of plan which leaves no reason- 
able doubt that the arrangement is the author’s own. I. The first 
part, c. I—2, is introductory. Here, after the fine exordium 
(1, 2), so graphically descriptive of Jehovah’s power, Amos takes 
a survey of the principal nations bordering on Israel,— Damascus, 
Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab, Judah,—with the object of 
showing that as none of these will escape retribution for having 
broken the common and universally regarded dictates of morality ; 
so Israel, for similar or greater sins (2, 6-8), aggravated, indeed, 
in its case by ingratitude (vv. 9-12), will not be exempt from the 
same law of righteous government: a disaster darkly hinted at 
(vv. 13-16) will undo all the conquests achieved by Jeroboam II. ! 
The enumeration of countries is evidently intended to lead up to 
Israel, and is arranged skilfully: the Israelite would listen with 
some inward satisfaction whilst his neighbours’ faults, with the 
judgments that they would incur, were being pointed out; in the 
end, however, he is measured himself by exactly the same 
standard that is applied to others, and is threatened with retri- 
bution not less severe. 

II. C. 3—6. This part consists of three discourses, each intro- 
duced by the emphatic Hear ye this word (3, 1. 4, I. 5, 1). 
Here the indictment and sentence of 2, 6-16 are further justified 
and expanded. ‘The Israelites argued that the fact of Jehovah’s 
having chosen the nation was a guarantee of its safety. Amos 
replies: That is not the case ; you have mistaken the conditions 
of His choice: for that very reason He will punish you for your 
iniquities (3, 1 f.). Nor, he continues, does the prophet say this 
without a real power constraining him: for does any effect in 
nature take place withont its due and adequate cause? (vz. 3-8). 
Call the heathen themselves to witness whether jws¢tce rules in 
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Samaria! (v. yf.) The toils will ere long have closed about the 
Jand (wv. 11-15). C. 4 begins by denouncing the thoughtless 
cruelty and frivolity of the women (vv. 1-3): the prophet next 
asks the Israelites ironically whether their punctiliously per- 
formed ritual will save them (v. 4 f.): the fivefold warning has 
passed unheeded (wv. 6-11) : prepare thyself, then, for judgment ! 
In c. 5—6 the grounds of the judgment are repeated with greater 
emphasis (5, 7. 10. 11 f. 6, 3-6): the infatuation of the people is 
exposed in desiring the ‘‘ Day of Jehovah,” as though that could 
be anything but an interposition in their favour (5, 18-20); a 
ritual unaccompanied by any sense of moral obligation is indig 
nantly rejected (5, 21-24); the nature of the coming disaster is 
described more distinctly (exile, 5, 26 [RV. marg.|. 27. 6, 7), and 
the enemy indicated, though not named (the Assyrians), which 
should ‘“‘afflict” Israel over the entire limits of the territory which 
Jeroboam had not long since regained (6, 14: see 2 Ki. 14, 25). 

III. C. 7—9, consisting of a series of visions, with an historical 
interlude (7, 10-17) and an epilogue (9, 7-15). The visions 
reinforce, under a simple but effective symbolism, the lesson of 
the previous discourses: in the first two (7, 1-6), the threatened 
judgment is interrupted at the prophet’s intercession ; the third, 
which spoke without any concealment or ambiguity, aroused the 
alarm and opposition of Amaziah, the priest of the golden calf at 
Beth-el, and is the occasion of the historical notice, 7, 10-17. 
The fourth vision is the text of a fresh and more detailed de- 
nunciation of judgment (c. 8): the fifth depicts the desolation 
falling upon the people as they are assembled for worship in 
their own temple, and emphasizes the hopelessness of every 
effort to escape (9, 1-6). The prophecy closes, 9, 7-15, with 
brighter anticipations for a more distant future. Israel, indeed, 
for its sins will be dealt with as any other nation: but only the 
sinners will perish utterly: a faithful remnant will escape (vv. 
7-10); the house of David wil! be restored to its former splen- 
dour and power,! and the blessings of unity and prosperity 
will be shared by the entire nation (vz. 13-15). 


The unity of plan governing the arrangement of the book will be manifest : 
the main theme, gradually introduced in c, 1—2, is developed with increas- 


1 VY. 12 alludes to the nations conquered by David, and so owned by 
Jehovah as His subjects (see p. 258, No. 16): 2 Sa. 8, 1-14. Ps. 18, 43. 
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ing distinctness in the chapters which follow, till it gives place to the 
Messianic outlook at the close. The allusions of Amos to the social condi- 
tion and religious life of the Northern kingdom do not present such a dark 
picture as that drawn by Hosea a few years later (c. 4—14), during the 
anarchy and misrule which prevailed after the dynasty of Jehu had fallen: 
nevertheless the amendment, which was still viewed by him as a possibility 
(5, 14 f.), never came; and almost before a generation had passed away, his 
forebodings of invasion, disaster, and exile (2, 13-16. 3, 11-15. 4, 12. 5, 2f. 
16 f. 27. 6, 14. 7, 9. 17. 8, 2f. 9, 1-4) were amply realized by Tiglath- 
Pileser, Shalmaneser, and Sargon (2 Ki. 15, 29. 17, 3-6). /wdah is alluded 
to by Amos only incidentally : 2, 4f. 3, 1 (‘‘ the whole family”). 6, 1. 9, II. 

Amos is the earliest of the prophets whose writings are extant 
and of undisputed date; and hence, like those of his younger 
contemporary Hosea, his writings are of importance as witness- 
ing to the religious beliefs current in the eighth century B.c. It 
is clear, for instance, that he recognised (2, 4) an authoritative 
Divine teaching or Zorah, by which, however, like Hosea (4, 6 
compared with v. 1f.; 8, 1. 12, cf. 6, 6), he appears to have 
understood primarily the moval precepts of Jehovah (comp. 5, 
21-27, where he rebukes the people with neglecting the moral 
demands of God, and trusting to sacrifice to indemnify them). 
The broad moral standard by which he judges Israel is particu- 
larly noticeable. It is not a standard peculiar to Israel, it is the 
common moral standard recognised as binding by it and by 
other nations alike. Jehovah is God of the whole earth, of other 
nations not less than of Israel (c. 1; 9, 7), and will only be 
Israel’s God in so far as the same morality is practised in its 
midst. Jehovah had been pleased to enter into a special per- 
sonal relation with Israel: this fact, to which the common people 
pointed as their security (5, 14 ed), in the eyes of Amos, only 
aggravates their guilt (3, 2). Disregard of the moral law is the 
first charge which he brings against Israel itself (2, 6-8); and 
his indignation against every form of moral wrong is vehemently 
expressed (comp. ¢.g. the outburst against deceit in commercial 
dealings 8, 4-8; notice also the oath, 8, 7. 4, 2. 6, 8: each 
time elicited by the same fault). The observances of religion 
are no substitute for honesty, and will not be accepted by Jehovah 
in lieu of righteousness of heart (5, 21-24). 

On the “‘ Day of Jehovah” (5, 18-20), and the manner in which Amos 
reverses the popular conception of it, see W. R. Smith, Proph. p. 131 f., 
who also (p. 120 ff.) draws out suggestively many other characteristics of 
Amos’ teaching. In noticing the fortunes and deserts of the nations border- 
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ing on Palestine, Amos adopted a precedent which was followed afterwards 
by Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. Amos was a man naturally shrewd and 
observant : alike in his survey of foreign nations (comp. also 6, 2. 8, 8. 9, 7), 
and in his allusions to Israelitish life and manners, he reveals a width of 
knowledge and precision of detail which is remarkable. On 5, 26 see AMOS 
in the Dict. of the Bible (ed. 2), at the end. 


Jerome (Pref. to Amos), speaking of Amos with reference to 
his style, describes him as “imperitus sermone, sed non scientia;” 
and, though the context suggests that he is merely arguing @ 
jpriort from the prophet’s antecedents, it has hence been some- 
times the custom to attribute to his style a peculiar homeliness 
and “rusticity.” But this judgment is not borne out by the 
facts. His language, with three or four insignificant exceptions, 
is pure, his style classical and refined. His literary power is 
shown in the regularity of structure, which often characterizes 
his periods, as 1, 3—2, 6. 4, 6-11 (the fivefold refrain), and the 
visions (7, 1. 4. 7. 8, 1); in the fine climax 3, 3-8; in the 
balanced clauses, the well-chosen images, the effective contrasts, 
in such passages as 3, I5. 5, 2. 21-24. 6, 11. 8, 10. 9, 2-4: as 
well as in the ease with which he evidently writes, and the skill 
with which (as shown above) his theme is introduced and 
developed. Anything of the nature of roughness or rusticity 
is wholly absent from his writings. His regular, flowing sen- 
tences form a remarkable contrast with the short, abrupt clauses 
which Hosea loves. It is true, in the command of grand and 
picturesque imagery he is not the equal of Isaiah; nevertheless 
his thought is often finely expressed (1, 2. 5, 24. 8, 8.9, 5f.); 
and if, as compared with other prophets, images derived from 
rural life somewhat preponderate, they are always applied by 
him aptly (2g. 3, 4. 8.5, 8. 16. 17. 19. 9, 9), and never strike 
the reader as occurring too frequently, or as out of place. 


§ 4. OBADIAH. 


The short prophecy of Obadiah is concerned almost entirely 
with Edom. Vv. 1-9 the prophet declares the ruin impending 
on Edom: her lofty rock-hewn dwellings will this time be pene- 
trated by the invader; her allies will abandon her; the ‘ wisdom ” 
for which Edom was proverbial will fail her in the hour of her 
need. Vv. 10-11 state the ground of the preceding denuncia- 
tion, viz. the violence and outrage of which Edom had been 
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guilty in the day of Jerusalem’s calamity ; vv. 12-14 he bids 
them emphatically desist from their inhuman delight ; vv. 15-21 
he returns to dwell upon the retribution which awaits them: a 
“Day of Jehovah” is near upon all nations. The escaped of 
Judah, united (as it appears) with the restored ‘‘ House of Joseph” 
(cf. Jer. 31, 5. 27 &c.), and endued with irresistible might, will 
exterminate the ‘House of Esau:” the territory of Judah will 
be enlarged on all sides, the inhabitants of the South possessing 
Edom, and Benjamin overflowing into Gilead: ‘ saviours””— 
such as the judges (Jud. 2, 16. 3, 9. 15)—will defend Zion 
against its foes, and Jehovah’s kingdom will be established. 

For determining the date of Obadiah the two chief criteria are 
(1) the expressions in vv. 11-14; (2) the relation of Ob. to 
Jeremiah’s prophecy on Edom, 49, 7-22. (1) In vv. 11-14 Ob. 
speaks of a day of “disaster,” “calamity,” and “distress” which 
has befallen Jerusalem, on which “foreigners” entered the city 
and ‘“‘cast lots” upon it; and when the Edomites not only 
exulted at the humiliation of the Jews, but actively assisted their 
foes, and sought to intercept and cut off the fugitives. These 
expressions are most naturally referred to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldeeans in 586, and to the hostile temper 
evinced then by the Edomites, which (see p. 213) was profoundly 
resented by the Jews.! (2) Jer. 49, 7-22 and Ob. display such a 
large element common to both as to make it evident either that 
one borrowed from the other, or that both are dependent upon 
the same earlier original: comp. Ob. 1-4; 5-6; 8 with Jer. 
49, 14-16; g-10*; 7 (respectively). There are reasons for sup- 
posing the second of these alternatives to be the correct one. 
For, when the two texts are compared carefully together, it 
appears that the prophecy, viewed as a whole, ¢s im tts more 
original form in Ob.2 And yet, as the date of Jer. 49, 7 ff. seems 


1 So Ewald, Meyrick (in the Speaker's Comm.), Kuenen, Farrar, &c. 

2 The sequence in Ob. is better: thus ‘‘ We (I) have heard tidings from 
Jehovah” is in a more suitable place at the beginning, as in Ob;, than in 
the middle, as in Jer.; the language is terser and more forcible (Jer., in 
several instances, appears to expand the text of Ob. by introducing words); 
and, in particular, the parts of Jer. which have no parallel in Ob. have 
affinities with Jer.’s own style, showing that Jer. took materials from an older 
prophecy, which he embedded in elements contributed by himself. (This is 
shown in detail by Caspari, pp. 7-13, whose argument is generally admitted 
to be conclusive, e.g. by Graf, Jer. p. 559 ff.) 
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fixed, not only by 46, 1 f. (B.c. 604), but by internal evidence as 
well,' to a period prior to the capture of Jerusalem by the Chal- 
dzeans, the prophecy of Ob., if it alludes to the conduct of the 
Edomites after that event, cannot evidently have formed the 
model for Jer. ; and the resemblances between the two prophecies 
can only be explained by the supposition that the common 
elements have been derived by both from a prophecy older than 
either, which Ob. has incorporated with least alteration, while 
Jer. has treated it with greater freedom.2 This older prophecy 
will consist of Ob. 1-9, which contains no allusion to the sfecial 
circumstances of B.c. 586 :3 in Jer. the order of these verses is 
changed, and vv. 7(Edom’s abandonment by its allies, —an allusion 
apparently to some circumstance of the time when the original 
prophecy was written), 9 are omitted. In favour of this supposi- 
tion it is remarked, that though, on the whole, the prophecy is in 
its more original form in Ob., in particular instances more original 
elements seem to have been preserved by Jer. (49, 9. 15°. 16 
[insban]j, as compared with Ob. 5. 2°. 3 [qnydan omitted). 

The date and occasion of the earlier prophecy must remain uncertain ; 
Ewald (77st. iii. 159 f.) conjectured that it may have been when Elath, the 
port on the Red Sea which had been occupied by the Jews under Uzziah 
(2 Ki. 14, 22), was restored by Rezin to the Edomites (2d. 16, 6 RV. marg.: 
Cin2 Ch. 28, 17). 

Other scholars have sought to explain the relation of Jer. to Ob. more 
simply by referring the prophecy of Ob. to an earlier occasion altogether, viz. 
to the plundering incursion of ‘‘ Philistines and Arabians,” who apparently, 
according to 2Ch 21, 16f., penetrated into Jerusalem in the reign of Jehoram 
(B.C. 851-844 [Kamphausen]), in which case, of course, Jer. would borrow 
from it directly.* And this view of its date has been supported by the observa- 
tion that there is no mention in Ob. of the Chaldzeans as the enemies of the 
Jews. The expressions, however, which Ob, uses (notice esp. “‘ cast ots upon 
Jerusalem”) appear to be too strong to be referred with probability to this 
invasion, which, from the silence of the Book of Kings, appears to have been 
little more than a predatory incursion, from the effects of which Judah speedily 


1 49, 12" RV. the punishment of Jerusalem is still /redwre. 

2 So Ewald, Prophets, ii. 277 ff.; Graf (2.c.) ; Kuenen ; Briggs (A@ess. Proph, 
315 f.). Meyrick, p. 564, appears to have overlooked Jer. 49, 12 , 

2 And which also differs in representation from what follows: in vv. 1-9 
Edom is destroyed by the nations (v. 1) and its treacherous allies ; in uv. 15 ff, 
it falls wzth other nations in the day of universal retribution (cf. Is. 34, 2. 5) 
before the victorious Israelites. 

4 So Delitzsch, Keil, Orelli. The argument deduced by Keil from Joel 3, 
3. 5. 6 will, of course, fall through, if Joel be really a post-exilic prophet, 
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recovered, and in connexion with which, moreover, domes are not men- 
tioned at all. And the non-mention of the Chaldzeans is not a decisive argu- 
ment ; for the prophecy is a short one, it is directed entirely against Edom, 
and it is the habit of the Hebrew prophets to speak allusively rather than 
directly (e.g. Ez. in c. 35 does not name the Chaldzeans). Ob. 19 also 
appears to presuppose the exile of the Ten Tribes. The taunting speech in 
Jer. 38, 22” appears to be in part modelled upon Ob. 7*: notice the peculiar 
rhythm of both these passages. 


§ 5. JONAH. 


Jonah, the son of Amittai, as we learn from 2 Ki. 14, 25, was 
a native of Gath-hepher, in the tribe of Zebulun (Josh. 19, 13), 
who lived in the reign of Jeroboam II., and predicted to that 
king the successful issue of his struggle with the Syrians, which 
ended with his restoration of the territory of Israel to its ancient 
limits. These prophecies must have been delivered in the early 
part of Jeroboam II.’s long reign ; it would have been interesting, 
had they been preserved, to compare them with the prophecies 
of Amos, uttered towards the close of the same reign, which 
announced how Jeroboam’s successes would ere long be fatally 
undone (see Am. 6, 14). The Book of Jonah, however (unlike 
the books of all the other prophets), consists almost entirely of 
narrative, being devoted to the description of a particular incident 
in the prophet’s life. The story is too well known to need 
repetition in detail. Jonah, commissioned to preach at Nineveh 
Jehovah’s judgment against the great city, seeks to avoid the 
necessity of obeying the command, fearing (as appears from 4, 2) 
that Jehovah might in the end be moved to have mercy upon the 
Ninevites, so that his predictions of judgment would be frustrated. 
Accordingly, he takes ship at Joppa, with the view of escaping to 
Tarshish (Tartessus in Spain). A violent storm overtakes the 
ship: the sailors, deeming that one of those on board is the cause 
of it, cast lots to discover who it is: the lot falls upon Jonah, 
who consents to be cast into the sea. Thereupon the sea 
becomes calm. Jonah is swallowed by a great fish, which, after 
three days, casts him forth, uninjured, upon the land. Again 
the prophet receives the commission to preach at Nineveh. This 
time he proceeds thither; but at his preaching the Ninevites 
repent, and Jehovah rescinds the decree which He had passed 
against them. Displeased at the seeming failure of his mission, 
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Jonah sits down outside the city, and asks to be allowed to die; 
but a gourd quickly springing up and sheltering him from the 
sun, and as quickly dying and leaving him exposed to its rays, 
by exciting his sympathy, is made the means of justifying in his 
eyes Jehovah’s merciful change of purpose with respect to 
Nineveh. 

Both in form and contents the Book of Jonah resembles the 
biographical narratives of Elijah and Elisha (1 Ki. 17—19. 2 Ki. 
4—6 &c.), though it is pervaded by a more distinctly didactic 
aim. It cannot, however, have been written until long after the 
lifetime of Jonah himself. 


This appears (1) from the style, which has several Aramaisms, or other 
marks of a later age: as 1, 5 MHD; 1, 6 NwWyNN zo think (= Heb. awn 
Ps. 40, 18); cf. MINWY Ps. 146, 4; andin Aram., Dan. 6, 4and the Targums ; 
I, 7. 12. 4, 10 WY for "ws—esp. in the compound form in which it occurs in 
I, 7. 12; 1,9 the title ‘‘ God of heaven,” as in Neh. 1, 5 and other post-exilic 
writings (see below, under Ezra and Nehemiah); 1, 12 pnw; 2, 1. 4,6.7. 8 
m3, as Dan. 1, 10. 11. 2 Ch. 9, 29, and in Aram.; DY 3, 7, as in Aram., 


zr OF 140 723 s byy to labour 4, 10 (in ordinary Hebrew 9’). The diction 
is, however, purer than that of Esther or the Chronicles. (2) From the 
Psalm in ec. 2, which consists largely of reminiscences of other Psalms (in the 
manner of Ps. 142, 143, 144, I-I1), many of them not of early origin (comp. 
Cees L Se Or 5.4120, Ips Os SAbS. Lor Asi42y 7300. Ae, Sigh nen loam) 3) han 
Paspese tS, feulO, 3) 00,0150. 0. ES, 30) 3i5| Ze Ve US.eT42, 2. TS Ow 
v. 8. Ps. 31,6; v. 9. Ps. 50, 14. 116, 17f. 3, 8): a Psalm of Jonah’s own 
age would certainly have been more original, as it would also have shown a 
more antique colouring. (3) From the general thought and tenor of the book, 
which presupposes the teaching of the great prophets (comp. esp. 3, 10 with 
Jer. 18, 7f.). (4) The non-mention of the name of the king of Nineveh, who 
plays such a prominent part in c. 3, may be taken as an indication that it was 
not known to the author of the book. 


Some of the linguistic features might (possibly) be consistent 
with a pre-exilic origin in northern Israel (though they are more 
pronounced than those referred to, p. 177, #.): but, taken as a 
whole, they are more naturally explained by the supposition that 
the book is a work of the post-exilic period, to which the other 
considerations adduced point with some cogency. A date in the 
5th cent. B.c. will probably not be far wide of the truth,} 


1 The statement that it was the tradition of the Jews that Jonah was the 
author of the book appears to rest upon a misapprehension: comp. the 
passage from Bdba bdthra cited in the Introduction, 

Like other late writings, the narrative itself is also dependent in parts 
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The aim of the book. Although it is apparent that the book 
is written with a didactic purpose, opinions have differed as 
to what this purpose precisely was. According to Ewald, its 
main purpose is to show that only true fear and repentance can 
bring salvation from Jehovah,—a truth which is exemplified, first 
in the case of the foreign sailors (1, 14), then in that of Jonah 
himself (c. 2), and lastly in that of the Ninevites (3, 5-9), and 
which, in the last resort, rests upon the Dzuine love (3, 10. 4, 11). 
According to Riehm, its aim is partly to teach that it is wrong in 
a prophet, as it is also useless, to attempt to evade a duty once 
imposed upon him by God, partly to develop and emphasize the 
teaching of Jer. 18, 7 f., that prophecy viz. is conditional ; and 
to show that even when a Divinely-inspired judgment has been 
uttered by a prophet, it may yet be possible by repentance to 
avert its fulfilment ; and, if this be done, objection must not be 
taken that God’s word is made of none effect. But though these, 
and other lessons, are, no doubt, included in the book, the 
climax in c. 4 is an indication that the thought which is most 
prominent in the author’s mind is a different one. The real 
design of the narrative is to teach, in opposition to the narrow, 
exclusive view, which was too apt to be popular with the Jews, 
that God’s purposes of grace are not limited to Israel alone, but 
that they are open to the heathen as well, if only they abandon 
their sinful courses, and turn to Him in true penitence. It is 
true, the great prophets had often taught the future reception of 
the heathen into the kingdom of God: but their predominant 
theme had been the denunciation of judgment ; and the Israelites 
themselves had suffered so much at the hands of foreign oppres- 
sors that they came to look upon the heathen as their natural foes, 
and were impatient when they saw the judgments uttered against 
them unfulfilled. Jonah appears as the representative of the 
popular Israelitish creed. He resists at the outset the com- 
mission to preach to Nineveh at all: and when his preaching 
there has been successful in a manner which he did not antici- 
pate, he murmurs because the sentence which he had been 
commanded to pronounce is revoked. That repentance might 
avert punishment had often been taught with reference to 
upon models: comp. I, 14. Jer. 26, 15; 3, 8. Jer. 18, 11. 26, 33 3, 98. 
Joeli2, 14); 9", Ex. 32, 12° ro". Ex. 732,.1404, 2°jocliay, 73h nin ameareie 
(but in Ex. without myn Sy ony); 4, 3* and 8°. 1 Ki. 19, 4°. 
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Israel ; and Jeremiah lays down the same truth with reference to 
the nations generally in 18, 7 f. The aim of the book is thus to 
supply @ practical illustration of Jeremiah’s teaching ; and in the 
rebuke with which the book closes, the exclusive spirit of the 
author’s own contemporaries stands condemned. “In no book 
of the OT.,” remarks Bleek, ‘‘is the all-embracing fatherly love 
of God, which has no respect for person or nation, but is moved 
to mercy on all who turn to Him, exhibited with equal impres- 
siveness, Or in a manner so nearly approaching the spirit of 
Christianity.” 

On the historical character of the narrative opinions have differed widely. 
Quite irrespectively of the miraculous features in the narrative, it must be 
admitted that there are indications that it is not strictly historical. The 
sudden conversion, on such a large scale as (without pressing single expres- 
sions) is evidently implied, of a great heathen population, is contrary to 
analogy ; nor is it easy to imagine a monarch of the type depicted in the 
Assyrian inscriptions behaving as the king of Nineveh is represented as 
acting in presence of the Hebrew prophet. It is remarkable also that the 
conversion of Nineveh, if it took place upon the scale described, should have 
produced so little permanent effect ; for the Assyrians are uniformly repre- 
sented in the OT. as idolaters. But, in fact, the structure of the narrative 
shows that the dzdactic purpose of the book is the author’s chief aim. He 
introduces just those details that have a bearing upon this, while omitting 
others which, had his interest been in the history as such, might naturally 
have been mentioned ; ¢.g. details as to the spot at which Jonah was cast on 
to the land, and particulars as to the special sins of which the Ninevites were 


guilty. 

No doubt the materials of the narrative were supplied to the 
author by tradition, and rest ultimately upon a basis of fact: no 
doubt the outlines of the narrative are historical, and Jonah’s 
preaching was actually successful at Nineveh (Luke 11, 30. 32), 
though not upon the scale represented in the book. These 
materials the author cast into a literary form in such a manner 
as to set forcibly before his readers the truths which he desired 
them to take to heart. The details are artistically arranged. 
The scene is laid far off, in the chief city of the great empire 
which had for long been Israel’s formidable oppressor. Jonah, 
commissioned to proceed thither, seeks, with dramatic propriety, 
to escape to the furthest parts known to the Hebrews in the 
opposite direction. The ready homage done by the heathen 
sailors to the prophet’s God is a significant omen of what is to 
follow. Jonah is represented (like those less spiritual of his 
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fellow-countrymen of whom he is the type) as wayward, un- 
spiritually-minded, deficient in insight ; he does at last what he is 
commanded to do, but he does it with so little perception of a 
prophet’s mission that he is disappointed with a result at which 
he ought clearly to have rejoiced: he has Elijah’s despondency 
(t Ki. 19, 4), without Elijah’s excuse. It is in consistency with 
the prophet’s character that in c. 4 he is led indirectly to make 
the confession from which the main lesson of the book is 
immediately deduced, by his love of self being painfully touched ; 
for his compassion upon the gourd is only elicited by the 
scorching effect of the sun’s rays upon his own person. We 
learn nothing respecting the after-history either of Nineveh or of 
the prophet: the author, having pointed the moral of his story, 
has no occasion to pursue the narrative further. 


The Psalm in c. 2 is not strictly appropriate to Jonah’s situation at the 
time ; for it is not a petztzon for deliverance to come, but a ¢hanksg?ving for 
deliverance already accomplished (like Ps. 30, for instance). Hence, 
probably, the Book of Jonah was not its original place ; but it was taken by 
the author from some prior source. The expressions in vv. 3. 5. 6 &c. may 
have been intended originally in a figurative sense (as in the Psalms cited 
above, from which they are mostly borrowed), but they may also have been 
meant literally (see vv. 5”. 6°, which are not among the phrases borrowed), 
and have formed part of a Psalm composed originally as a thanksgiving for 
deliverance from shipwreck, and placed by the author in Jonah’s mouth 
on account of the apparent suitability of some of the expressions to his 
situation. 

The allegorical view of the book is supported by Kleinert (in Lange’s 
Bibelwerk), and in this country by Professor Cheyne and C. H. H. Wright 
[above, p. 280]. According to this view, Jonah does not merely represent the 
unspiritual Israelites, he symbolizes Israel as a nation, and the narrative is an 
allegory of Israel’s history, Israel, as a nation, was entrusted with a pro- 
phetical commission to be a witness and upholder of Divine truth; but 
Israel shrank from executing this commission, and often apostatized: it 
was in consequence ‘‘ swallowed up” by the world-power Babylon (see esp. 
Jer. 51, 34), as Jonah was swallowed by the fish; in exile, however, like 
Jonah (c. 2), it sought its Lord, and thus was afterwards disgorged uninjured 
(cf. 2b. v. 44); after the return from exile, there were many who were dis- 
appointed that the judgments uttered by the prophets did not at once take 
effect, and that the cities of the nations still stood secure, just as Jonah 
was disappointed that the iudgment pronounced against Nineveh had been 
averted, 
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§ 6. MicaH 


Micah was a younger contemporary of Isaiah’s. This appears 
partly from 1, 6, which was evidently uttered prior to the fall of 
Samaria in 722, partly from the interesting notice in Jer. 26, 17 f., 
from which we learn that 3, 12 was spoken during the reign of 
Hezekiah. While Isaiah’s home, however, was the capital, 
Micah was.a native of a small town in the maritime plain, 
Moresheth, a dependency of Gath (3, 1. 14). As has been 
observed, the difference of position and surroundings is marked 
in the writings of the two prophets. Isaiah writes as one 
acquainted with the society and manners of the capital ; Micah 
speaks as a “man of the people,” who sympathized with the 
peasantry in their sufferings, and he attacks, not indeed with 
greater boldness than Isaiah, but with greater directness and 
in more scathing terms (see especially 3, 2-4), the wrongs to 
which they were exposed at the hands of the nobles and rich 
proprietors of Judah. Further, while Isaiah evinces a keen 
interest in the political movements of the time, Micah appears 
almost exclusively as an ethical and religious teacher: he men- 
tions, indeed, the Assyrians, but as a meve foe, not as a power 
which might tempt his countrymen to embark upon a perilous 
political enterprise, and he raises no warning voice against the 
danger to Judah of Egyptian influence. 

The Book of Micah falls naturally into two parts, c. 1—5 and 
c. 6—7. 

I. In this part there is again a division at the end of c. 3: 
in c. 1—3 the predominant tone is one of reproof and denun- 
ciation; in c. 4—5 it is one of promise. The prophet begins 
1, 2-4 by describing, in impressive imagery, the approaching 
manifestation of Jehovah for judgment, on account, vw. 5, of 
the transgression of the two kingdoms, which is centred in their 
respective capitals, Samaria and Jerusalem. In the first instance, 
vv. 6-7, Micah declares the impending ruin of Samaria: the 
evil does not, however, rest there; he sees it (v. 9) advancing 
upon Jerusalem as well, and utters his wail of lament as the 
vision of disaster meets his eye. His sympathy is in particular 
attracted by the district in which his own home lay; and he 
describes, in a series of characteristic paronomasiae, the fate of 
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different places situated in it, vv. 8-16. 2, 1-11 the nature of 
the people’s sin, and its punishment, are both more distinctly . 
indicated. The people’s sin is the high-handed conduct of its 
great men, who eject their poorer neighbours from lands and 
homes, in order that their own possessions may become the 
larger. The punishment is in correspondence with the sin: ere 
long the nation will see heathen conquerors dividing amongst 
themselves the inheritance of Jehovah, 2, 1-5. ‘The people 
attempt to stop the prophet’s unwelcome harangue. He replies, 
It is not impatience on Jehovah’s part that prompts Him thus to 
threaten; neither is punishment His chosen work: as long as 
His people “ walk uprightly,” He responds to them with friendly 
words and acts, vv. 6-7; the cause of His present unwonted 
attitude lies in you, who plunder mercilessly the unsuspicious 
and the unprotected: as a just retribution for the expulsion of 
others, you, the aggressors, shall be expelled yourselves, vv. 8-10. 
V. 11 Micah returns to the thought of v. 6: the only prophets 
to whom the people will listen are those who hold out ailuring, 
but deceitful, promises of material enjoyment and prosperity. 

At this point there is an abrupt transition, and v. 12 f. consists 
of a prophecy of the vestvration of Israel. Assembled as a 
thronging multitude at one centre, as sheep in a fold, the 
Israelites prepare to re-enter their ancient home. The ‘“‘ breaker 
up”! advances before them, forcing the gates of the prison in 
which they are confined; the people follow, marching forth 
triumphantly through the open way: their king, with Jehovah at 
his side (Ps. 110, 5), heads the victorious procession (Ex. 13, 21 ; 
Isa. 52, 12). The scene in these two verses is finely conceived ; 
and the past tenses represent it forcibly and vividly. 

C. 3 is parallel in thought to 2, 1-11; but the offences of the 
great men are depicted in more glaring colours ; and the punish- 
ment is announced with greater distinctness and finality. Judges, 
priests, and prophets are alike actuated by a spirit of heartless 
avarice and cupidity ; and yet (v. 11>) they rely upon Jehovah to 
defend them against calamity (cf. Jer. 7, 4). And the prophet 
closes with the startling announcement that on ¢ezr account, on 


1 7.e, either a leader, or a detachment of men, whose duty it was to break 
up obstacles opposing the progress of an army. See more fully the Zxfosztor, 
Apr. 1887, p. 266 ff., where it is shown that the statement of Bp. Pearson and 
others, that the Jews understood this term of the Messiah, is an error, 
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account, viz., of the misconduct of its great men, the capital 
itself would be completely ruined (3, 12). 


In c. I—3 the promise of restoration, 2, 12f., interrupts the connexion 
and occasions difficulty. Such promises occur, no doubt, in the prophets 
after an announcement of azsaster (e.g. Hos. 1, 10—2, 1; Isa. 4, 2-6); but 
here the promise is associated closely with a denunciation of sin, so that 
between v. 11 and wv, 12 there is no point of connexion whatever. Ewald 
felt the difficulty of 2, 12f. so strongly that (like Ibn Ezra before him) he 
supposed the verses placed in the mouth of the false prophets, as an illustration 
of their deceptive promises of security (to be construed then with v. 11: ‘‘he 
shall even be a prophet of this people (saying), I will surely assemble,” &c. ; 
comp. Isa. 5, 19. Jer. 23, 17). The contents of the two verses are, however, 
too characteristic, and the thought is too elaborately drawn out, for this view 
to be probable; moreover, as Caspari (p. 123) observes, they presuppose 
disaster, if not exile, which itself would not be granted by the false prophets 
(see 3, 11). The ordinary interpretation must thus be acquiesced in ; though 
it must be granted that the verses stand in no logical connexion with 2, I-11. 
But their contents afford no sufficient ground for attributing them to another, 
and later, hand than Micah’s. The idea of a scattering or exile is implied in 
I, 16. 2, 4. 5. 3, 12; the idea of the preservation of a ‘‘ remnant” had been 
promulgated more than a generation before by Amos (9, 8-9; comp. also 
Hos. I, 10. II. II, 10. 11); and the general thought of the passage is 
similar to that of 4, 6f. The verses can scarcely, however, be in their 
original context: either they belong to ancther place in the existing Book of 
Micah (Steiner would place them after 4, 8), or—which may be a preferable 
alternative—the existing Book of Micah consists only of a collection of 
excerpts, in some cases fragmentary excerpts, from the entire series of the 
prophet’s discourses, and the context in which 2, 12f. originally stood has 
not been preserved to us. 


The picture of disaster and ruin with which c. 1—3 closes, is 
followed (in the manner of the other prophets, especially Isaiah) 
by a vision of restoration. Zion, no longer ruined and deserted, 
is pictured by the prophet as invested with even greater glory 
than before: it has become the spiritual metropolis of the entire 
earth ; pilgrims flock to it from all quarters; a “federation of 
the world” has been established under the suzerainty of the God 
of Israel, 4, 1-5. In that day the banished and suffering 
Israelites will be restored ; and Jehovah will reign over them in 
Zion for ever, v. 6f. V. 8 the prophet proceeds to contemplate 
the future revival of the kingdom of David; but v. gf. he returns 
to the immediate present, and dwells on the period of distress 
which must be passed through before the revival can be con- 
summated. ‘Vow, why dost thou cry out aloud?” he ex- 
claims; for he hears in imagination the wail of despair and 
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pain rising from the capital at the approach of the foe (the 
Assyrian), v. 9; he takes up, v. 10, the figure used at the end of 
v. 9: the painful process must continue till the new birth has been 
achieved ; the nation must leave the city, dwell in the field, and 
journey even to Babylon ,; there will it be delivered and rescued 
from its foes. But zow (2.e. as before, in the prophet’s own present 
or immediate future), many nations are assembled against Zion, 
eager to see her prostrate in the dust; they know not, however, 
Jehovah’s purpose ; He has assembled them only that they may be 
gathered themselves ‘‘as the sheaves into the floor,” and there 
“threshed” by the triumphant daughter of Zion herself, vv. 11- 
13. And yet, zow, there is a siege imminent; and humiliation 
awaits the chief magistrate of Israel (the king) : the ruler who is to 
be his people’s deliverer will arise from another quarter, from the 
insignificant town of Bethlehem; and Israel will be “ given up” 
—z.e, abandoned to its foes-—until he appears and reunites the 
scattered nation, 5, 1-3 (Heb. 4, 14—5, 2). Then will Israel 
dwell securely: when danger threatens, capable men will be at 
hand, in more than sufficient numbers (“seven . . . eight”), to 
ward it off; when ¢he Assyrian essays to invade the territory 
of Judah, under Messiah’s leadership he will be triumphantly 
repelled, vv. 4-6. Upon those of the nations who are disposed 
to welcome it, the “‘remnant of Jacob” will exert an influence 
like that of the softly - falling, beneficent dew; towards those 
who resist it, it will be as a fierce, destructive lion, vv. 7-9. 
Finally, Micah points to the inward notes of the nation’s changed 
state, the destruction of warlike implements, which will be no 
longer needed, and of idolatry, in which it will no longer find its 
delight, vv. 10-15. 


In c. 4-5 the connexion of thought is so incomplete that again the 
question arises whether the text is in its original integrity. The two chief 
sources of difficulty are the cluuse in 4, 10, Azad shalt come even to Babylon, and 
the three verses, 4, 11-13. The context, taken as a whole, speaks of an 
approaching period of distress (4, 9. 10% 5, I. 3°; comp. 3, 12), which will 
result, however, in Zion’s deliverance, and in the restoration of David’s 
humbled kingdom (4, 8. 10°, except the clause just quoted, 5, 2ff.). 4, 11-13, 
on the other hand, describes a great seeccess achieved by Zion over the ‘‘ many 
nations” assembled against her —a representation which appears to be 
incompatible with the exile to Babylon in 4, 10, and even with the distress 
implied in 4, 9. 5, I. 3°, to say nothing of the disaster of 3, 12, The 
contradiction, as it seems, can only be explained by one of the following 
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alternatives. Either (1) as was said above, with reference to 2, 12f., 
Micah’s prophecies have not been transmitted in their integrity, and con- 
necting links are missing; or (2) 4, 11-13 does not belong to the same 
occasion as 4, 9 f., but was uttered under the influence of an altered set of 
impressions, and reflects a new phase of the prophet’s conception of his 
nation’s future ; or (3) Micah’s prophecies have suffered interpolation. It is 
an objection to (1) and (2) that the prophecy, at least from v. 8, wears the 
appearance of being a single continuous discourse (notice esp. the threefold 
now, 4, 9. II. 5, 1), and not a series of separate prophecies, which might 
differ from one another in representation, as (¢.¢.) Isa. 3, 25 f. or 32, 13 f. 
differs from 29, 5-8. 31, 8f. &c. If, however, the prophecy be really a single 
connected discourse, as the transportation to Babylon in v. 10 would seem to 
be inconsistent with the victory outside Jerusalem promised in vv. 11-13, 
the only apparent alternative is to conclude that the words in vw. ro, ‘* And 
shalt come even to Babylon,” are a later addition or gloss, written originally 
on the margin with the view of making the prophecy more definite, and intro- 
duced afterwards by error into the text. With these words omitted, the 
representation becomes clear and consistent : v. 10 now merely describes how 
the inhabitants leave the capital, and encamp in the fields preparatory to sur- 
rendering to the enemy, when Jehovah interposes suddenly on their behalf, and 
there delivers them; and vv. 11-13 depict the manner in which this deliver- 
ance is effected, viz. by the nation being supernaturally strengthened in order 
to vanquish its foes.1 It may, indeed, be still objected that 4, 11-13 conflicts 
with 4, 9-10%. 5, 1, and still more with 3, 12; and Nowack (ZA7TW, 1884, 
p. 277 ff.) and others may be thought to be right in treating 4, 11-13 as a 
later addition as well: but (1) there is no necessary contradiction between 
vv, 11-13 and wy. 9-103. 5, I. 3%; a victory may well be preceded by a 
period of anxiety and distress (comp. e.g. Isa. 3, 25—4, 1 preceding 4, 2-6) ; 
(2) 3, 12 forms the close of a distinct prophecy, and although 4, 1 ff. intro- 
duces the counterpart to it, it is not clear that the whole of c. 4—5 was added 
at the same time: the original sequel to 3, 12 may have terminated at 4, 7; 
and 4, 8 ff. may have been written and attached to it subsequently. Apart 
from the Babylon-clause in 4, 10, the general line of thought in 4, 8—5s, 15 
is quite parallel with that of the great discourses of Isaiah delivered in view 
of the Assyrian crisis of 701 (¢.g. c. 29—32); trouble and danger, followed 
by deliverance, the dispersion of foes, and the advent of the Messianic age, 
being the ideas that are common to both. 2 z/se/f, it is to be observed, the 
mention of Babylon occasions no difficulty. As Micah views the Assyrians 
as the power which the Jews have to dread, Babylon, as a principal city of 
their empire, with which recently, it is probable, Judah had had dealings 
(Is. 39), must of course, if the words were Micah’s, be named as the 


1 Caspari (p. 190) and Keil escape the contradiction between 4, 11-13 and 
4, 9f. by taking ANY}, 4, 11, in the sense of And then (7.¢. after the deliver- 
ance of 4, 10, when the nations who presume to assail Israel will be triumph- 
antly dispersed). But according to usage AMY) would only naturally denote 
either the present, or the zmmediate future, as contrasted with the more 
distant future indicated at the end of v. 10, 
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locality to which, in accordance with the Assyrian custom (2 Ki. 15, 29), 
the people were to be exiled by them (cf. also Is. 39, 6 f.). The difficulty 
of the clause arises solely out of zs relation to the context of Micah, with 
which it seems to be inconsistent. 


II. C. 6—7. (1.) 6, 1—7, 6. Here the standpoint changes. It 
is no longer the /eagers only, as in c. 1—3, whose misconduct the 
prophet denounces, the people as a whole are addressed, and the 
entire nation is represented as corrupt, not ‘a good man” can 
be found in it (7, 1-2). The prophecy is conceived dramatically, 
and may be headed (comp. Ewald) /ehovah and Israel in contro- 
versy : Jehovah, represented by the prophet, is plaintiff; Israel is 
defendant. V. 1f. is the exordium: vv. 3-5 Jehovah states His 
case: what has /e done to merit Israel’s ingratitude and neglect ? 
Vo. 6-7. The people, admitting its sin, inquires how its God can 
be propitiated ? will thousands of sacrifices, will even a man’s 
first-born son, be sufficient to satisfy His demands? V. 8. The 
prophet gives the answer: Jehovah demands not material offer- 
ings, but justice, mercy, humility. Vv. 9-16. Jehovah speaks, 
addressing primarily the capital, denouncing with indigna- 
tion the injustice, oppression, and violence rampant in it, and 
threatening condign punishment, in the shape of invasion, deso- 
lation, and disgrace. 7, 1-6. Zhe prophet is the speaker: he 
describes—with a passing glance at the day of retribution, v. 4 
—the desperate condition of the nation,—anarchy, persecution, 
universal corruption of justice, the ties of society dissolved, even 
friendship and wedded love no longer to be trusted—‘‘a man’s 
enemies are the men of his own house.” 


The social condition thus depicted is darker than that which is either 
described or implied in any other part of the book. In their connexion 
with c. 6, the verses 7, I-6 may be taken as exhibiting anew the necessity of 
the judgment held out in 6, 13-16 against a people which will listen neither 
to the admonition of 6, 8, nor to the denunciation of 6, 9-12. 


(2.) 7, 7-20. Here, though the literary form is still that of a 
dramatic dialogue, both the subject and the point of view are 
different.. Vv. 7-13 may be headed Jsvael and the prophet: vo. 
14-20, Zhe prophet and his God. Vu. 7-10 the community 
speaks,—not, however, the corrupt community of the present, as 
described in vv. 1-6, but the Zenz/ent community of the future: 
the day of distress, v. 4°, is supposed to have arrived: the suffer. 
ing and humiliation (here described as “ darkness”) involved in 
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it have brought the nation to a sense of its guilt; hence it is able 
to assert its confidence in the approach of a brighter future, and 
to triumph over its adversary’s fall. Vy. 11-13. Zhe prophet 
supposes himself to reply: he re-echoes the nation’s hopes: the 
ruined fence of the vineyard (Is. 5, 1-7) will be rebuilt, and the 
banished Israelites will return, though, he adds, before this 
promise can be realised, judgment must take its course, and 
“the land” become desolate (cf. 6, 16). 

V. 14. The prophet, turning now to Jehovah, supplicates, in 
the name of the penitent people, for the fulfilment of the promise 
of v.11f. V. 15. Jehovah gives His reply, short but pregnant : 
at the restoration, the wonders of the Exodus will be re-enacted. 
Vu. 16-17 the words glide insensibly into those of the prophet: 
the effects of the spectacle upon the nations of the world, their 
terror and prostration, are powerfully depicted. The prophecy 
closes with a lyric passage, vv. 18-20, celebrating the Divine 
attributes of mercy, compassion, and faithfulness, as manifested 
in the deliverance promised in the preceding verses. 

C. 6—7 were assigned by Ewald to an anonymous prophet 
writing in the reign of Manasseh. ‘The hope and buoyancy 
which Isaiah kindled, and which left its impress upon the pages 
of Micah, c. 1—5, has given way, he remarks, in c. 6—7 to 
despondency and sadness: Micah declaims against the leaders 
of the nation only, in c. 6—7 (as was already observed above) 
the corruption has extended to the entire people; and 6, 16 
(“the statutes of Omri, and all the works of the house of Ahab”) 
points directly to the age of Manasseh as that in which the pro- 
phecy was written. It is true there is no chronological difficulty 
in supposing that Micah himself may have survived at least the 
commencement of the heathen reaction which marked the reign 
of Manasseh; but the difference in form and style between 
c. 6—7 and c. 1—5 is such, Ewald urges, as to be scarcely com- 
patible with the opinion that both are by the same author. C. 
6—7 is dramatic in structure ; the prophecy is distributed between: 
different interlocutors in a manner which is far from common in 
the prophets, and is altogether alien from c. 1—5: the “echoes 
of Isaiah’s lofty eloquence” are here no longer audible; the elegiac 
tone of c. 6—7 already approaches closely to that of Jeremiah : 
the linguistic features which mark c. 1—5 are also absent. 

Wellhausen (in Bleek’s Lind, ed. 4, p. 425 f.) advanced a step 
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beyond Ewald, accepting Ewald’s judgment so far as related to 
6, 1—7, 6, but calling attention to the sharp contrast subsisting 
between 6, 1—7, 6 and 7, 7-20— 


‘7, 1-6 consists of a bitter Jamentation uttered by Zion over the corruption 
of her children ; and the day of retribution, though ready, is yet future, v. 4. 
But with v. 6 the thread of the thought is broken, and the contents of vz. 
7-20 are of a wholly different character. Zion, indeed, is still the speaker ; 
but here she has already been overpowered by her foe, the heathen world, 
which is persuaded that by its victory over Israel it has at the same time 
vanquished Jehovah, v. 10. The city has fallen, its walls are destroyed, its 
inhabitants pine away in darkness, z.e. in the darkness of captivity, vv. 8. 11. 
Nevertheless, Zion is still confident, and though she may have to wait long, 
she does not question her final triumph over the foe, vv. 7. 8. 108, 11. She 
endures patiently the punishment merited by her past sins, assured that when 
she has atoned for them, God will take up her cause, and lead her to victory, 
v. 9. Then the leaf turns: Zion rules over the heathen, and these humbly 
proffer her their homage at Jerusalem.1 Thus the situation in 7, 7-20 is 
quite different from that in 7, 1-6. What was resent there, viz. moral 
disorder and confusion in the existing Jewish state, is here fas¢ ; what is 
there fazture, viz. the retribution of v. 4°, has here come to pass, and has 
been continuing for some time. What in vv. 1-6 was still unthought of, viz. 
the consolation of the people, tempted in their trouble to mistrust Jehovah, 
is in vv. 7-20 the main theme. Between v. 6 and v. 7 there yawns a century. 
On the other hand, there prevails a remarkable similarity between 7, 7-20 
and Isa. 40—66. ” 


Accordingly Wellhausen supposes 7, 7-20 to have been 
added to 6, 1-7, 6 by a prophet writing during the Babylonian 
captivity. 

Ewald’s daze for 6, 1—7, 6 is exceedingly probable ; though we 
cannot affirm with equal confidence that Micah is not the author. 
With such a small basis as c. 1—5 to argue from, we are hardly 
entitled to pronounce the dramatic form of 6, 1 ff. inconsistent 
with Micah’s authorship. At the same time, there is a difference 
of tone and manner in 6, 1—7, 6, as compared with c. 1—s, 
which, so far as it goes, tell against, rather than in favour of, 
identity of author: instead of Micah’s sharp and forceful sen- 
tences, we have here a strain of reproachful tenderness and regret 
(see esp. 6, 3. 5. 7, 1); and, as Kuenen remarks (§ 74. 11), the 
prophecy does not, as would be natural if the author were the 


1 Wellh. interprets v. 12 (as is done by Keil and others) of the heathen 
hastening to join themselves to Israel (as Isa. 45, 14 &c.), not of the scattered 
Israelites returning. And in v, 13 he takes poyn, also as Keil, of the earth, 
The view adopted in the text (p. 311) is that of Caspari, Hitzig, and Ewald. 
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same, carry on, or develop, lines of thought contained in c.1—s. 
The point is one on which it is not possible to pronounce con- 
fidently ; but internal evidence, it must be owned, tends to sup- 
port Ewald’s conclusion. 

As regards 7, 7-20 Wellh.’s characterisation of the passage, 
and exposition of the argument, are both eminently just. The 
question remains whether the inferences which he deduces from 
them follow. 


It is true that a century or more elapsed 77 fact between the period alluded 
to in v. 6 and the period supposed to have commenced in vw. 7: but we can 
hardly measure the prophet’s representations by the actual history ; to him, 
as to other prophets, future events may have seemed nearer than they were 
shown by the result to be: both Isaiah and Micah, for example, pictured 
the Messianic age as immediately succeeding the downfall of the Assyrian. 
- The prophet who is here speaking may similarly have pictured calamity 
' working its penitential effect upon the nation much sooner than the course of 
history actually brought about. The contradiction with 7, 1-6 is really con- 
fined to vv, 7-10: the transition must be admitted to be abrupt; but these 
verses may fairly be regarded as an zdea/ confession placed in the mouth of 
the people, whilst lying under the judgment which the prophet imagines 
(implicitly) to have passed over it: comp. Hos. 6, 1-3, the confession sup- 
posed to be uttered by the nation when ‘‘in their affliction they seek me 
earnestly” (5, 15). V. 11 ff. may be treated as consolations spoken from the 
prophet’s standpoint, after the manner of Zeph. 3, 14ff. As regards the 
resemblances with Isa. 40-66, it is true again that the thought is often 
similar ;+ but there are no unambiguous references to the Babylonian exile, 
such as are frequent both in Isa. 4o—66 and in other prophecies belonging 
to the same period. Thus Jer. 50, 19 is remarkably parallel with v. 14; but 
it is preceded (v. 17 f.) by the express mention both of Babylon and of its 
king, Nebuchadnezzar, unlike anything to be found in Mic. 7, 7-20, where, 
indeed, even the word vetwrn does not occur.” It is not clear, therefore, that 
the expressions here, which seem to imply that a state of exile is in the 
prophet’s mind (as v. 11 ‘‘a day Zo build up thy fences”), are more than 
parts of the imaginative picture drawn by him of the calamity which he sees 
to be impending. Comp. Zeph. 3, 14-20. 


1 Comp. 7, 8°. 9°. Isa. 42, 16. 62, 1°.—9%. 42, 24. 25. 64, 5%.—10. 49, 25. 
26. 51, 23.—I1I. 58, 12 &c.—12. 43, 5f. 49, 12.—14. 63, 17”. 64, 9. 65, 9. 
10 [Jer. 50, 19].—15. 41, 18. 43, 16f. 48, 21.—16f. 45, 14. 54, 15.—18-20. 
43, 25. 44, 22. 54, $f. 55,7”. 

2 The mention of Assyvza in Mic, 7, 12 rather than Babylon, and the name 
Mazor for Egypt (only besides in /sazah, 19, 6. 37, 25), do not favour the 
exilic date of 7, 7-20. 
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§ 7. NAHUM. 


The theme of the prophecy of Nahum is the fall of Nineveh. 
In a noble exordium, 1, 2-6, Nahum depicts the appearance of 
Jehovah in judgment, and its effects upon the physical universe ; 
then, after briefly commemorating, vw. 7, His faithfulness towards 
those who are His true servants, he proceeds to describe the fall 
and irretrievable destruction destined to overtake the Assyrian 
capital, vv. 8-12*, and the exultation which the news of the 
oppressor’s fall will produce in Judah, vv. 12°-15.1 Inc. 2 he 
depicts in forcible and vivid language the assault upon Nineveh, 
the entrance effected by her foes, the scene of carnage and 
tumult in the streets, the flight of her inhabitants, the treasures 
plundered by the captors, the city which hitherto had been the 
home of brave intrepid warriors (“the den of lions,” vv. 11-12) 
deserted and silent. In c 3 the theme of c. 2 is further 
developed and confirmed. The cruelty, the avarice (v. 1), the 
crafty and insidious policy (v. 4) of the Assyrians, directed only 
to secure their own aggrandisement, is the cause of Nineveh’s 
ruin; and again Nahum sees in imagination the chariots and 
horsemen of the victor forcing a path through the streets, and 
spreading carnage as they go (vv. 2-3). For Jehovah is against 
Nineveh (v. 5 f.), and in the day of her desolation none will be 
there to comfort her (v. 7): as little will she be able to avert her 
doom as was No-amon (Thebes, in Upper Egypt), in spite of the 
waters that encircled her, and the countless hosts of her defenders 
(vv. 8-11). Nineveh’s fortresses will give way: her men will be 
as women: in vain will she prepare herself to endure a siege: 
the vast multitude of her inhabitants will vanish as locusts: amid 
the rejoicings of all who have suffered at her hands the proud 
empire of Nineveh will pass for ever away. 

Respecting the person of Nahum nothing is known beyond the statement 
of the title that he was an Z/koshite. A place bearing the name of A/kush, 
containing a grave which is shown as that of Nahum, exists at the present 
day in the neighbourhood of Mosul (the ancient Nineveh); but the tradition 
connecting this locality with the prophet cannot be traced back beyond the 


16th cent. Far more ancient and credible is the tradition recorded by 
Jerome in his commentary on Nahum, that the prophet was the native of a 


1 Vy, 8-12° are addressed to the people or city of Nineveh, vv. 12>. 13 to 
Judah or Jerusalem, v. 14 to Nineveh again, and zw. 15 (expressly) to Judah. 
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village in Galilee, which in Jerome’s time bore the name of Z/kesz. If 
Nahum were of Galileean origin, certain slight peculiarities of his diction 
might be explained as provincialisms, 


As regards the date of Nahum’s prophecy, the zerminus a quo is 
the capture of Thebes in Egypt (alluded to in 3, 8-10) by Asshur- 
banipal, shortly after 664;1 the ferminus ad quem, the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh by the Babylonians and Medes in 607. Within 
these limits it is impossible to fix the date more precisely. On 
the one hand, the freshness of the ailusion to the fate of 
Thebes, and the vigour of style (which resembles that of Isaiah 
rather than Zephaniah’s or Jeremiah’s), may suggest that it 
belongs to the earlier years of this period; on the other hand, as 
the fallof Nineveh is contemplated as imminent (e.g. 1, 13 “And 
now,” &c.), and the Assyrians are represented as powerless to 
avert the fate which threatens them, it may be thought to belong 
to the period of the decadence of the Assyrian power, which fol- 
lowed the brilliant reign of Asshurbanipal (B.c. 668--626). 

It has been suggested that the immediate occasion of the prophecy may 
have been the attack made upon Nineveh by Cyaxares, king of Media (Hadt. 
i, 103), c. 623 B.C., which, though it proved abortive, may have turned the 
prophet’s thoughts towards the city, and the destiny which he saw to be in 
store for it. The terms of 7, II. 13. 15. 2, 13 ez@ seem to point to some 
recent invasion, or act of tyranny, on the part of the Assyrians, not recorded 
in the historical books. The determination of the terminus a quo makes it 
improbable that these verses allude to the invasion of Sennacherib, nearly 4o 
years before (B.C. 701); and, of course, altogether excludes a date immediately 
after Sennacherib’s retreat (adopted formerly by some commentators), 


Nahum’s poetry. is fine. Of all the prophets he is the one who 
in dignity and force approaches most nearly to Isaiah. His 
descriptions are singularly picturesque and vivid (notice especially 
2, 3-5. 10. 3, 2-3): his imagery is effective and striking (e.g. 2, 
11 f. 3, 17. 18); the thought is always expressed compactly ; the 
parallelism is regular: there is no trace of that prolixity of style 
which becomes soon afterwards a characteristic of the prophets of 
the Chaldzan period. ‘The Book of Nahum is less directly 
spiritual than the prophecies of Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah ; yet it 
forcibly brings before us God’s moral government of the world, 
and the duty of trust in Him as the Avenger of wrong-doers, 
the sole source of security and peace to those who love Him” 
(Farrar). 

1 See Schrader, KAT. p. 450 f. 
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§ 8. HABAKKUK. 


Habakkuk prophesied towards the beginning of the Chaldzean 
supremacy. His prophecy is constructed dramatically, in the 
form of a dialogue between himself and Jehovah (comp. Mic. 
6—7; Jer. 14—15). The prophet begins, 1, 2-4, with a cry 
of despair respecting the violence and injustice which prevails 
unchecked in the land. Vv. 5-11 Jehovah answers that the 
instrument of judgment is near at hand—the Chaldeans, “ that 
-bitter and hasty nation, which march through the breadth of 
the earth to possess dwelling-places that are not theirs,” whose 
advance is swift and terrible, and whose attack the strongest. 
fortresses are powerless to resist. But the prophet is now per- 
plexed by a difficulty from the opposite direction: will Jehovah, 
who has ordained the power of the Chaldzeans as an instrument 
of judgment (comp. Is. 10, 5 f.), permit the proud, idolatrous 
nation to destroy the righteous with the guilty, and in its lust of 
empire to annihilate without distinction the entire people of 
God? wv. 12-17. Habakkuk places himself in imagination upon 
his prophetic watch-tower (cf. Is. 21, 6), and waits expectantly 
for an answer that may satisfy his “ complaint,” or impeachment, 
touching the righteous government of God, 2, 1. Jehovah’s 
answer, the significance of which is betokened by the terms in 
which it is introduced, is this: Zhe Chaldean is elated with pride ; 
but the just, by his faithfulness, will be preserved alive, v. 4. It is 
implied, in the terms of the oracle, that the pride of the Chaldzan 
will prove in the end his ruin; and this the prophet, after dwell- 
ing somewhat more fully (v. 5) on the ambitious aims of the 
Chaldean, develops at length, vv. 6-20, in the form of a taunt- 
ing proverb (Sw), which he imagines the nations to take up 
against him in the day of his fall. The ‘‘ proverb” consists of a 
series of five ‘“‘ Woes” (cf. Is. 5, 8 ff.), directed in succession against 
the rapacious violence of the Chaldzeans, the suicidal policy 
pursued by them in establishing their dominion, the dishonesty 
and cruelty by which the magnificence of their cities was main- 
tained, the barbarous delight with which they reduced to a state 
of helplessness the nations that fell under their sway, their gross 
and insensate idolatry. At the close of the. last strophe the 

1 7.e. moral steadfastness and integrity ; see 2 Ki, 12, 16; Jer S tan Oone: 
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prophet passes by contrast from the contemplation of the dumb 
and helpless idol to the thought of the living God, enthroned on 
high, before Whom the earth must stand in awe. 

C.-3 consists of a lyric ode, which, for sublimity of poetic 
conception and splendour of diction, ranks with the finest (Ex. 
15; Jud. 5) which Hebrew poetry has produced. In this ode 
the prophet represents God as appearing Himself in judgment, 
‘and executing vengeance on His nation’s foes. The opening 
invocation (v. 2) attaches to the promise of 2, 4: the “report” 
is the message of judgment which is implied in that verse, and 
expressed more distinctly in the verses that follow. The prophet 
longs to see the work of judgment completed, yet prays that 
Jehovah in wrath will remember mercy. Vv. 3-7 depict the 
theophany and its effects. God approaches—as Dt. 33, 2. Jud. 
5, 4—from the direction of Edom (Teman: cf. Jer. 49, 20): the 
light of His appearing illumines the heavens ; the earth quakes, 
and nations flee in consternation. Vv, 8-15 the prophet states 
the motive of the theophany. Was Jehovah, he poetically asks, 
wroth with seas or rivers, that He thus came forth riding in His 
chariots of salvation? and once again he depicts, in majestic 
imagery, the progress of Jehovah through the earth, vy. 8-12. 
The answer to the inquiry follows, v. 13 f.: Jehovah’s appearance 
was for the salvation of His people, to annihilate those who 
sought to scatter it, and whose delight it was to destroy insidi- 
ously the helpless people of God. The poet closes, vv. 16~19, 
by describing the effect which the contemplation of Jehovah’s 
approaching manifestation produced in his own heart : suspense 
and fear on the one side, but on the other a calm and joyous 
confidence in the God who, he is persuaded, will ensure His 
people’s salvation. ; 

The precise date of Habakkuk’s prophecy is difficult to fix. 
From the terms of the description in 1, 7-10. 15 f. 2, 6” ff., he 
seenis to be writing at a time when the character and aims of the 
Chaldeans were becoming patent, and conquests (2, 8*) had 
already been gained by them; but before their movements had 
created alarm in Judah, so that the prophet’s first declaration 
respecting what they would ultimately achieve was one calculated 
to be received with incredulity (1, 5° “I work a work in your 
days, which ye wll not believe though it be told you”). The 
prophecy may be assigned with great probability to the reign of 
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Jehoiakim (B.c. 608-598), though we are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with particulars as to the movements of the Chaldzeans 
at the time, or the attention attracted by them in Judah, to say 
confidently whether it was written before or after the victory 
over the Egyptians at Carchemish in 604. That victory marked 
out the Chaldzans as destined for further conquests: and its 
crucial significance was at once seized by Jeremiah (p. 233). 
But the tone of 1, 5” and the terms of 1, 6 (Behold, Z establish 
[o'p],” &c.) appear to imply that this decisive moment in the 
progress of the Chaldzan arms had not yet arrived: so that the 
prophecy belongs probably to the years shortly preceding it, 
when the growing power of Nabopolassar’s empire was beginning 
to manifest itself in the overthrow of Nineveh (accomplished with 
the assistance of the Medes) in 607, and, probably, in other 
successes. ; 

Delitzsch formerly (Had. p. xi.), and Keil, arguing that 1, 8 is the source 
of Jer. 4, 13. 5, 6, and 2, 20-of Zeph. 1, 7 [cf. Zech. 2, 13 (Heb. 17)], 
assigned the prophecy of Hab. to the early years of Josiah’s reign, or even to 
that of Manasseh: but the grounds for either of these dates are insufficient ; 
Hab. may with equal propriety be regarded as having modelled his own 
phrases on those of Jer. and Zeph. Ps. 77, 16-19 also agrees so closely with 
Hab. 3, 10-15, that one of the two must be dependent upon the other: Del. 
(upon internal grounds) seeks to establish the priority of the Psalm ; but it 
is very doubtful if his argument is conclusive (comp. above, p. 292). 

The different point of view in Hab., as compared with Jeremiah, should 
be observed. ‘‘ Jeremiah emphasizes throughout his people’s sin, and con- 
sequently regards the Chaldzeans almost exclusively as the instrument of 
punishment : Habakkuk, though not blind to Judah’s transgressions (I, 2-4), 
is more deeply impressed by the violence and tyranny of the Chaldzeans, 
and hence treats their chastisement as the first claim on Jehovah’s righteous- 
ness’’ (Kuen. § 77. 8. Comp. Cheyne, Jeremiah, p. 133; Farrar, p. 161 ff.). 

Jeremiah teaches that wickedness in God’s own people is doomed: 
Habakkuk declares that wickedness in the Chaldzeans is doomed likewise. 


§ 9. ZEPHANIAH. 


Respecting Zephaniah’s personality, nothing is known beyond 
what is recorded in the title to his book. He is there described 
as the descendant, in the fourth generation, of ‘ Hezekiah,” and 
as having prophesied during the reign of Josiah. Hezekiah is 
not a very common Israelitish name; and it is supposed by 
some that the Hezekiah meant is the king of that name, so that 
the prophet would be great-grandson of a brother of Manasseh. 
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‘From the allusions to the condition of morals and religion in 
Judah in 1, 4-6. 8. 9. 12. 3, 1-3. 7, it may be inferred with 
tolerable certainty that the period of Josiah’s reign during which 
Zephaniah wrote was prior to the great reformation of his 
eighteenth year (B.c. 621), in which the idolatry attacked by the 
prophet was swept away (comp. @g. 1, 4. 5 with 2 Ki. 23, 4. 
Ga 32). 

From the fact that he speaks of a ‘‘ vemmnant of Baal” 1, 4 (which implies 
that in part the Baal worship had already been destroyed), it has been 
inferred further that he wrote after Josiah’s 12th year, in which, according 
to 2 Ch. 34, 3, the king’s measures of reform were first commenced. The 
LXX, however, for \Sw remnant read Dw ame (cf. Hos. 2, 17 [H. 19]. 
Zech, 13, 2); so that, if their reading be correct, this inference will fall to 
the ground. 


Zephaniah’s prophecy may be divided into three parts: I. the 
menace, c. 1; II. the admonition, 2, 1—3, 7; III. the promise, 
3, 8-20. 

I. C. 1. Zephaniah opens his prophecy with an announcement 
of destruction, conceived apparently—to judge from the univer- 
sality of its terms—as embracing the entire earth, v. 2f. but 
directed in particular against the idolaters and apostates in 
Judah and Jerusalem, vv. 4-6. Let the earth be silent! for a 
“Day of Jehovah” (p. 197) is at hand, a day of sacrifice, in 
which the victims are the Jewish people, and those invited to 
partake in the offering are the heathen nations “sanctified” (see 
1 Sa. 16, 5) for the occasion, v. 7. Three classes are named as 
those upon whom the judgment will light with greatest severity, 
court officials, who either aped foreign fashions or were foreigners 
themselves, and who were addicted to corruption and intrigue ; 
the merchants resident in Jerusalem ; and Jews sunk in irreligious 
indifferentism, vv. 8-13. Vv. 14-18 the prophet develops the 
figure of the ‘‘ Day of Jehovah,” describing the darkness and 
terror which are to accompany it, and the fruitlessness of the 
efforts made to escape from it. 

II. 2, 1—3, 7. Here Zephaniah urges his people to repent, vz. 
1-3, and thus to escape the threatened doom, which will engulph, 
he declares, in succession the Philistines, vv. 4-7, Moab and 
Ammon, vv. 8-11, Ethiopia, v. 12, and even Nineveh, the proud 
Assyrian capital, itself, vv. 13-15. From Nineveh the prophet 
turns again to address Jerusalem, and describes afresh the sins 
rampant in her, especially the sins of her judges and great men, 
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and her refusal to take warning from the example of her neigh- 
bours, 3, 1-7. 

III. 3, 8-20. Let the faithful in Jerusalem, then, wait patiently 
until Jehovah’s approaching interposition is accomplished, z. 8, 
the issue of which will be that all nations will serve Him “with 
one consent,” and that the purged and purified “remnant of 
Israel” will cleave to God in sincerity of heart, and, trusting in 
Him, will dwell in safety upon their own land, vv. 9-13. With 
his eye fixed on this blissful future, the prophet, in conclusion, 
bids his people rejoice thankfully in the restoration of Jehovah’s 
favourable presence in their midst, in the removal of the reproach 
and sorrow at present resting upon them, and in the honourable 
position which they will then hold among the nations of the 
earth, vv. 14-20. 


Though Zephaniah predicts the destruction of Nineveh (2, 13-15), he 
makes no allusion to the agents by which it was accomplished. The Chal- 
dzeans, who indeed at the time when the prophet wrote, while Asshurbanipal 
was still sitting on the throne of Assyria, or had but recently (626) died, had 
not yet appeared as an independent power. The early years of the reign of 
Josiah coincided, however, with the great irruption of Scythian hordes into 
Asia recorded by Herodotus (above, p. 237) ; and it is not impossible that the 
prophet’s language, and especially his description of the approaching Day of 
Jehovah, may reflect the impression which the news of these formidable 
hosts, advancing in the distance and carrying desolation with them, pro- 
duced in Judah (comp. 1, 2-3. 7%. 13. 16. 17%, from which it appears that 
Zephaniah pictures some invading foe as the agent in the coming disa.ter). 

Some interesting remarks on the prophetic representation of Zephaniah 
may be found in the Zxcycl. Brit. s.v. 


§ 10. HaceGal. 


Sixteen years had clapsed since the return of the Jewish 
exiles from Babylon, and no effort—or at least no successful 
effort—had been made to rebuild the national sanctuary. In the 
second year of Darius (B.c. 520), the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah (cf. Ezr. 4, 24. 5, 1. 2) came forward, reproaching the 
people with their neglect, and exhorting them to apply them- 
selves in earnest to the task, with the result that four years 
afterwards (7d. 6, 14. 15) the work was completed. 

The prophecy of Haggai consists of four sections, arranged 
chronologically :— 

(1.) C. 1. In the 2nd year of Darius, the first day of the 6th 
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month, Haggai appeals publicly to the people no longer to post- 
pone the work of rebuilding the Temple: their neglect was not 
due to want of means, for they had built ceiled houses for them- 
selves, and it had been followed, he points out, by failure of 
crops and drought, indicative of the Divine displeasure. His 
words produced such an effect upon those who heard them, that 
on the 24th day of the same month the people, headed by 
Zerubbabel and the high priest Joshua, began the work. 

(2.) 2, 1-9. On the 21st day of the 7th month, the prophet 
addresses words of encouragement to those who might have 
seen the Temple of Solomon, and compared the structure now 
rising from the ground unfavourably with it: the later glory of 
the Temple will exceed its former glory, by reason, viz., of the 
munificence of the Gentiles, who will offer of their costliest 
treasures for its adornment (v. 7 RV.; cf. Is. 60, 5%, 11>); and 
the blessing of peace is solemnly bestowed upon it. 

(3.) 2, 10-19. On the 24th day of the 9th month, Haggai, by 
means of replies elicited from the priests on two questions 
respecting ceremonial uncleanness,! teaches the people that, so 
long as the Temple continues unbuilt, they are as men who 
are unclean: their offerings are unacceptable ; and hence the late 
unfruitful seasons. From the present day, however, on which 
the foundation of the Temple was laid (v. 18 f.), Jehovah pro- 
mises to bless them. 

(4.) 2, 20-23. On the same day, Haggai encourages Zerubbabel, 
the civil head of the restored community, and representative 
of David’s line (1 Ch. 3, 19), with the assurance that in the 
approaching overthrow of the thrones and kingdoms of the 
heathen (cf. v. 6 f.), he will receive special tokens of the Divine 
favour and protection.? 

The style of Haggai, though not devoid of force, is, compara- 
tively speaking, simple and unornate, His aim was a practical 
one, and he goes directly to the point. He lacks the imagina- 
tion and poetical power possessed by most of the prophets ; but 
his style is not that of pure prose: his thoughts, for instance, 
not unfrequently shape themselves into parallel clauses, such as 
are usual in Hebrew poetry. 


1 See the explanation of the passage in Farrar, p. 193. 
2 See-Jer. 22, 24: the honourable position from which Jehoiachin is there 
degraded, is here bestowed afresh upon Zerubbabel. 
Xx 
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§ 11. ZECHARIAH. 


The Book of Zechariah falls into two parts, clearly distin- 
guished from each other by their contents and character, c. 1—8 
and c. 9—14. ‘There is no question that c. r—8 are the work 
of the Zechariah whose name they bear; but the authorship and 
date of c. 9—14 are disputed, and will be considered subse- 
quently. 

Zechariah, the son of Berechiah, the son of Iddo, prophesied, 
according to 1, 1. 7 and 7, 1, in the 2nd and 4th years of 
Darius Hystaspis (B.c. 520 and 518). He was thus a contem- 
porary of Haggai’s, and is unquestionably identical with the 
Zechariah, son of Iddo, who is named in Ezra 5, 1. 6, 14 as 
co-operating with Haggai in his efforts to induce the people to 
prosecute the work of rebuilding the Temple. 

I. C. 1—8. This part of the book consists of three distinct 
prophecies: (1) 1, 1-6, introductory ; (2) 1, 7—c. 6; (3) c. 7—8. 

(1.) 1, 1-6. A brief but earnest exhortation to repent, which 
Zechariah is directed to address to his fellow-countrymen, based 
upon the consequences which their forefathers had experienced 
when they neglected the warnings of the ‘former prophets.” 
The 8th month of the 2nd year of Darius would fall between the 
date of Hag. 2, 1-9 and that of Hag. 2, ro-19. 

(2.) 1, 7—6, 8 (24th day of the 11th month of the same year), 
comprising e7g#t symbolical visions, with an appendix, 6, 9-15, 
the whole being designed for the encouragement of the Jews, 
and especially of Zerubbabel and Joshua, respectively the civil 
and religious heads of the community, in the work of rebuilding 
the Temple. The significant features of each vision are pointed 
out to the prophet by an angel. 

(a) 1, 8-17. The Divine chariots and horses, which are 
Jehovah’s messengers upon earth (1, 10°; cf. Job 1, 7), report 
that there is no movement among the nations (Hag. 2, 6 f. 21 f.), 
no sign of the approach of the Messianic crisis: 70 years have 
passed (B.c. 586-520), and still Jerusalem lies under the Divine 
displeasure! Jehovah replies with the assurance that the Temple 
shall now be rebuilt, and the prosperity of His people be no 
longer delayed. 

(6) 1, 18-21 [Heb. 2, 1-4]. Four horns, symbolising the 
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nations opposed to Israel, have their strength broken by four 
smiths. 

(c) C. 2, An angel with a measuring-line goes forth to lay out 
the site of the new Jerusalem: it is to have no walls, for its 
population will be unlimited, and Jehovah will be its defence. 
Judgment is about to break upon Babylon; let those still in 
exile, then, hasten to escape: ere long many nations will join 
themselves to Israel: already Jehovah is stirring in His holy 
habitation.? 

(Zz) C. 3. Joshua, the high priest, appears, standing before 
Jehovah, laden with the sins of the people: he is accused by 
Satan, but is acquitted, and given rule over the Temple, with the 
right of priestly access to Jehovah, vv. 1-5. After this he 
receives the further promise of the advent of the Messiah (v. 8°: 
see Jer. 23, 5. 33, 15), and the restoration of national felicity, 
vv. 6-10. 

(e) C. 4. The vision of the golden candlestick and the two 
olive-trees, symbolising the restored community (the candlestick), 
receiving its supply of Divine grace (the oil) through the two 
channels of the spiritual and temporal power (the olive-branches, 
v. 12, or “sons of oil,” ze. anointed ones, v. 14, viz. Joshua 
and Zerubbabel), vv. 1-5. 11-14. Vv. 6-10 contain an encour- 
agement addressed to Zerubbabel, who, it is said, will find the 
obstacles before him disappear, and, in spite of mockers (z. 10), 
will himself finish the Temple which he has now begun. 

(f) 5, 1-4. A roll, inscribed with curses, flies over the Holy 
Land, as a token that in future the curse for crime will of itself 
light upon the criminal. 

(g) 5, 5-11. Israel’s guilt, personified as a woman, is cast into 
an ephah-measure, and, covered by its heavy lid, is transported 
to Babylonia, where for the future it is to remain. 

(A) 6, 1-8. Four chariots, with variously coloured horses, 
appear, for the purpose of executing God’s judgments in different 
quarters of the earth. That which goes northwards is charged 
in particular to ‘‘ quiet His spirit” (7.2. to satisfy His anger: cf. 
Ez. 5, 13. 16, 42) on the north country, z.e. on Babylonia. 


1 Former prophecies are here reaffirmed : see Is. 54, 2f. 60, 18°, 19, 14, 2. 
BZ AsmOu ise 1451.60, 6, (similarly withst, 16. 17, cf. Is. 52, 89% 
58, 12; with 8, 4, Is. 65, 20; with 8, 7 f., Is. 43, 5. Ez. 36, 24. 28; 
with 8, 22 f., Is. 45, 14 &c. 
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6, 9-15 (historical appendix). The prophet is commanded to 
take of the gold and silver which some of the exiles had sent 
as offerings for the Temple, and to make therewith crowns for 
the high priest Joshua: at the same time, he repeats (3, 8) the 
promise of the Messiah, who will rule successfully, and complete 
the building of the Temple. 

Vu. 12-13 are in parts obscure, and it is possible that in v. 11 the words 
“upon the head of Zerubbabel, and ” have fallen out after ‘‘ set them,” and 
that ‘‘ him” in v, 12 should be ‘‘them” (Ew. Hitz. Wellh.): notice the plural 
“crowns” in v. I1, and also ‘* between chem both ” in v. 13, which, as it 
stands, can be only very artificially explained. Vv, 12°-13* will then relate to 
Zerubbabel as a type of the Messiah (with 13? comp. the promise in 4, 9) ; 
and vw. 13° ‘and he shall be (or as RV. marg. there shall be) a priest upon 
his throne” to Joshua. For the co-ordination of the temporal and spiritual 
powers in the theocracy, comp. 4, 14; and for a promise addressed ‘ointly 
to both, Jer. 33, 17-26. 

(3.) C. 7—8 (4th day of the 9th month of the 4th year of 
Darius). C, 7. Zechariah, in answer to an inquiry put to him 
by the men of Beth-el, whether the fast of the 5th month 
(which had been kept during the exile in memory of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, Jer. 52, 12-14) should still be observed, 
declares that Jehovah demands no fasts, but only the observance 
of His moral commands, which their forefathers, to their cost, 
had neglected (cf. Isa. 58, 3-12). Inc. 8 he draws a picture of 
the Messianic future, when the nation will be prosperous and 
the land yield its fruit, when the fast days! will become seasons 
of gladness, and the heathen will press forward to share the 
blessings of the Jews. 

II. C. g—14. These chapters contain two distinct prophecies : 
(1) c. g—11, with which, as seems probable, 13, 7-9 should be 
connected ; (2) 12, I—13, 6. c. 14. 

(1.) In c. 9 the prophet announces a judgment about to fall 
upon Damascus, Hamath, Tyre, and Sidon, and upon the chief 
cities of the Philistines in the South; a remnant of the Philis- 
tines is converted, and Jehovah encamps about His sanctuary as 
a protector, vv, 1-8. ~The advent of the Messiah, as prince of 
peace, follows, vv. 9-10; the Israelites in captivity are restored 
to their own country, where Jehovah, after having enabled them 
to contend successfully with their foes (the Greeks, v. 13), will 
further bless and defend them, vv. 11-17. 


ine 1Ou. See Jer. 52; Of. 12-144 t—sasey 4s 
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C. 10. The people are earnestly exhorted by the prophet to 
trust in Jehovah, not in teraphim and diviners, through whose 
baleful influence it is that they fall a prey to unworthy rulers,! 
v. 1f. But Jehovah will remove these unworthy rulers; and 
Judah, under new leaders, and in union with Ephraim, will gain 
a decisive victory over its foes, vv. 3-7 ; the banished Ephraimites 
will return; and Egypt and Assyria will both be humiliated, 
vv. 8-12. 

C. 11. A storm of war bursts over the North and East of the 
land, filling the people’s unworthy leaders with consternation, 
vv. 1-3. An allegory follows, in which the prophet, represent- 
ing Jehovah, takes charge of the people, whom their own selfish 
and grasping rulers had neglected and betrayed; but they 
resent his authority, so he casts them off in disdain, vv. 8-10: 
when he proceeds to demand the wages for his servicés, they 
offer him a paltry sum—the price of an ordinary slave (Ex. 21, 
32), which he flings contemptuously into the treasury (RV. 
marg.), after which he declares symbolically that the brother 
hood between Judah and Israel is at an end, v. 14. 

The people having thus openly rejected the Divine guidance, 
the prophet now assumes the garb and character of a “ foolish 
shepherd,” to represent the manner in which Jehovah will permit 
them to be treated by their next ruler, v. 15 f., whose power, 
however, will not be of long duration, v.17. The (unworthy) 
shepherd will be smitten by the sword, and his flock will be 
dispersed: two-thirds will perish immediately ; the remainder, 
purified by further trial, will constitute the faithful people of 
God, 13, 7-9- 

The section, 13, 7-9, where it stands, is disconnected both with what pre- 
cedes and with what follows: with c. 11 it is evidently connected by the 
similarity of the figure ; and, containing as it does a promise, it forms a suit- 
able sequel to 11, 15-17. The suggestion that it forms the conclusion to 


c. 11 is due to Ewald, and has been treated as probable by many critics 
(Reuss, Wellh., Stade, Cheyne, Kuenen). 


The date of this prophecy is extremely difficult to determine ; 
and, in fact, the internal evidence points in different directions. 
On the one hand, there are indications which seem clearly to 
show that the prophecy is pre-exz/ic. The kingdom of the ten 
tribes is spoken of in terms implying that it s//7 exists (9, Io. 


) 


1 Figured as ‘‘shepherds:” see p. 327, move 2, at the end. 
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11, 14); Assyria and Egypt are mentioned side by side (10, fo. 
11), just as in Hosea (Hos. 7, 11. 9, 3. II, 11. 12, 1); the tera- 
phim and diviners in 10, 1 f. point to a date prior to the exile rather 
than to one after it; the nations threatened in 9, 1-7 are those 
prominent at the same time (cf. Am. 1, 3. 6.9). The period to 
which, by those who acknowledge the force of these arguments, 
c. g is assigned, is towards the end of the reign of Jeroboam II., 
prior to the anarchy which broke out after his death, and to 
Tiglath-Pileser’s conquest of Damascus in B.c. 732. C. Io is 
placed somewhat later: v. 10 presupposes—not, indeed, the exile 
of the ten tribes in 722, but—the deportation of the inhabitants 
of N. and N.E, Israel by Tiglath-Pileser in 734 (2 Ki. 15, 29— 
observe that the districts to be repeopled are Lebanon and 
Gilead) ; 11, 1-3 (somewhat earlier than c. ro) is a prediction of 
the same invasion of the Assyrian king; 11, 4-17 is understood 
as a symbolical description of the rejection of Jehovah by the 
kingdom of the ten tribes in the troubles which followed the 
death of Jeroboam II.,} and of His consequent abandonment of 
_them (v. 10; cf. 2 Ki. 15, 19. 20. 29), vv. 14-17 being aimed at 
the existing king of Ephraim, probably Pekah, under whom the 
previously amicable relations between Israel and Judah ceased. 
Upon this view, the author is an early contemporary of Isaiah, 
and probably a native of the kingdom of Judah.? 

On the other hand, the prophecy also contains passages which 
appear to imply a fost-exilic date ; 9, 11 f. and 10, 6-g seem to 
presuppose the captivity at least of Ephraim (notice especially 
“cast them off” in 10, 6); and in 9, 13 the Greeks are mentioned, 
not as a distant, unimportant people, such as they would be in 
the 8th century B.c., and even in the days of Zechariah (c. 520), 
but as a wor/d-power, and as Israel’s most formidable antagonist, 
the victory over whom (which is only achieved by special Divine 
aid) inaugurates the Messianic age. ‘This position, however, 
was only attained by the Greeks after the conquest of Palestine 
by Alexander the Great, B.c. 332. 


1 The ‘‘ three shepherds” of v. 8 are supposed to be Zechariah, Shallum, 
who reigned for one month, and some usurper who attempted to succeed 
Shallum, but who in the brief narrative of 2 Kings is unnoticed. 

2So Abp. Newcome and others, Ewald, Bleek, Hitzig (slightly earlier), 
Reuss, Orelli, Briggs (d@ss. Proph. p. 183 ff.), H. Schultz (47. Theol. 1889, 
p. 64), Riehm (£77. ii. p. 156 f.). 
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The double nature of the allusions in this prophecy has greatly 
perplexed commentators, and obliged them to resort sometimes 
to forced interpretations, This is more particularly the case 
with those who adopt the post-exilic date of the prophecy. 


Thus Keil is obliged to assume—against analogy—that Egypt and Assyria 
in 10, If are named typically ; Stade (who places the prophecy c. 300 B.C.). 
that Egypt is the Egypt of the Ptolemies, and Assyria the ‘‘ Syria” of the 
Seleucidz, which, though (possibly) to be assumed for Ps. 83, 9, is not 
probable here dy she side of the mention of Ephraim, and the (pre-exilic) 
teraphim (10, 2). Both Keil and Stade again (ZATW. 1881, pp. 27, 71) 
suppose that ‘‘ the three shepherds ” cut off ‘‘in one month” (11, 8) are the 
three world-empires (or their rulers) which had successively oppressed Israel 
(Babylonian, Persian, and Macedonian, or Assyrian, Babylonian, and 
Persian) ; but this would be a highly unnatural application of the term shep- 
herd ; and the ‘‘one month” Stade owns that he cannot explain, while Keil 
offers only an artificial and improbable explanation. On the other hand, if 
the reference were to some of the short-lived kings who reigned over 
Ephraim after Jeroboam II., the figure used (which is applied often in the OT. 
to the zzatzve rulers of Israel) would be a natural one, and the ‘‘ month,” even 
though it should have to be taken not literally, could still be understood of some 
short space of time, in a manner that would be quite intelligible. And 
although other prophets, writing after the exile of the ten tribes, pictured 
them as sharing in the blessings of the restoration (¢.g. Jer. 31, 4ff.), yet 
passages such as 9, 10 (“‘I will cut off the chariot from Ephraim, and the 
horse from Jerusalem”), 11, 14 (where the “‘ brotherhood” between Judah 
and Israel, existzng at the time, is broken), especially the latter, are very 
difficult of explanation if the prophecy be of post-exilic date.? 

The passages adduced by Hengstenberg, Stade, and others to show the 
prophet’s acquaintance with earlier prophecies (esp. those of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel)? are of doubtful cogency ; in some cases the expressions quoted as 
parallel are not so similar, or of such an exceptional character, that one must 
necessarily have been borrowed from the other ; in others (if there be depend- 


1 ‘Ephraim ” must in this case be used emblematically (Del.), or archaisti- 
cally (Wellh. Znc. Brit. s.v.). Whether the Messianic passage, 9, 9f., be 
really frior to Isaiah, and not rather a reaffirmation of Isaiah’s prophecies, 
may be questioned: the portrait of the Messianic King seems to be original 
in Isaiah. 

2 Comp. 9, 2°-4. Ez, 28, 3. 4. 8%.—9, 5. Zeph. 2, 4.—9, 5°~7. Am. I, 
4=8.—0, 10. Mic. §, 10 f.—12". Is. 61, 7.—10, 3. Jer. 23, 2°. Ez. 34, 17 
(the he-goats).—10, 5%. Mic. 7, 10.—10, 5” (riders on horses). Ez. 38, 15.— 
40, 8% Jer. 23, 4%.—10, 9%. Jer. 31, 27.—10%, Hos: 11, 11.—10°. Mic. 7, 
14>,—11, 3%. Jer. 25, 36.—3”. Jer. 12, 5 (the ‘‘ pride of Jordan”).—4”. Jer. 
12, 3 (‘‘flock . . . slaughter ’’).—5*. Jer. 50, 7*.—II, 9. 16, Ez. 34, 4. 
For the figure of the shepherd and the sheep, see also p. 257, No. 1, Mic. 
5, 6. Zeph. 3, 19. Ez. 34 (passim), and Is. 56, 11. 
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ence on one side or the other) it is not clear that the similarities are not due 
to the dependence of the prophecies referred to upon this prophecy (comp. 
the remark on p. 292). 


On the other hand, the only grave obstacle to a date before 
B.C. 722 is the manner in which the Greeks are mentioned in 
9, 13: 9, 11 f. and 10, 6-9, in the light of Hos. 1, 11. 11, 10. 11. 
Am. 9, 14 can hardly be said to be absolutely incompatible with 
such a date. The predominant character of the allusions in the 
prophecy appears thus to be pre-exilic. Perhaps, under the cir- 
cumstances, we may be justified in concluding (with Prof. Cheyne 
and Kuenen) that the prophecy as a whole dates from the 8th 
century B.c., but that it was modified in details, and accom- 
modated to a later situation, by a prophet living in the post-exilic 
period, when the Greeks had become formidable to the Jews, and 
many Jews had been exiled among them.! 


The writer is as conscious of the difficulties of this prophecy as any of those 
who have discussed it before him, and is only tempted to adopt this view. of it 
as the one which on the whole seems to accord best with the phenomena which 
it presents. Of 11, 8 it must be admitted that no interpretation has been 
proposed which is not more or less arbitrary. Delitzsch (Afess. Weiss. 
p- 149 ff.), who considers the prophecy, like Is. 24—27, to be apocalyptic, 
and views its seemingly pre-exilic traits as the symbolic imagery in which 
the post-exilic author clothes his eschatological thought, regards ‘‘ the 
three shepherds” as three representative figures, impersonating the three 
classes of prophets, priests, and princes. But this interpretation is forced 
and contrary to analogy, besides leaving the ‘“‘month” unexplained. The 
application of the prophecy to the rejection of Christ by the leaders of the 
Jews does not relieve its difficulty ; the correspondence with the supposed 
fulfilment remains imperfect ; and had the simultaneous destruction of “the 
three shepherds”? been intended by the prophet, the idiom ‘‘in one day” 
(1 Sa. 2, 34. Is. 10, 17, ad.) rather than ‘‘in one month”’ would have been 
the one naturally employed. The view which appears to present the least 
difficulty, and which may claim at least the presumptive support of the narrative 
form of the prophecy, is that it is (until v. 15 f.) a symbolical description of 
events which had already taken place, the szyzzficance of which the prophet 
by his allegory points out, but respecting which the historical sources at our 
disposal are partially, perhaps even wholly, silent. 


(2.) 12, 1—13, 6. In c. 12 the prophet sees an assembly of 
nations, including /udah, advancing against Jerusalem, 12, 1-3; 
but their forces are smitten with a sudden panic, v. 4, and the 

1 Josephus speaks of many Judahites taken captive to Egypt in 320 by 
Ptolemy Lagi; and Palestine shortly afterwards experienced several invasions, 


viz. at the hands of Eumenes in 318, Antigonus in 315-314, Seleucus in 301 
and 295, and Antiochus in 281. 
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chieftains of Judah, perceiving that Jehovah fights for Jerusalem, 
turn their arms against the other nations, w. 5 f.; Jehovah, how- 
ever, saves Judah first, in order that the capital, elated by deliver- 
ance, may not triumph over it, vv. 7-9. After this, Jehovah pours 
upon the inhabitants of the capital (who seem to be represented 
as guilty of some murder) a “spirit of grace and supplication ;” 
they mourn in consequence long and bitterly, expressing thereby 
their penitence, vv. 10-14. Henceforth a fountain of purification 
from sin is permanently opened (see the Heb.) in Jerusalem ; 
idols are cut off; and prophets (who appear to be represented 
in an unfavourable light) cease, either being repudiated by their 
friends or disowning their vocation, 13, 1-6. 

C. 14. Another assault upon Jerusalem is here described. 
The nations this time capture the city, and half of its population 
is taken into captivity, v. 1 f.; Jehovah next appears in order to 
rescue the remainder; He stands upon the Mount of Olives, 
which is rent in sunder beneath Him, and through the chasm the 
fugitives escape, vv. 3-5. Thereupon the Messianic age com- 
mences: two streams issue forth from Jerusalem, E. and W., to 
water the land, which becomes a plain, with the exception of 
Jerusalem (cf. Is. 2, 2), which is rebuilt to its former limits 
(cf. Jer. 31, 38 ff.), vv. 8-11. Vv. 12-15 the prophet reverts to 
the period of v. 3 in order to describe more fully the dispersion 
of the invaders, in which Judah is specially named as taking part 
(v. 14 RV. marg.). The nations who escape do homage to 
Israel’s God, and come annually to worship Him at the Feast of 
Tabernacles ; if they neglect to do this, Jehovah withholds from 
them their rain, while the Egyptians (whose country was not 
dependent upon rain for its fertility) are punished in another 
manner, vv. 16-19; and all Jerusalem is consecrated to His 
service, v. 20 f. 

By many critics! this prophecy has been assigned to a prophet living 
shortly before the close of the kingdom of Judah, under either Jehoiakim, 
Jehoiachin, or Zedekiah. That the Northern kingdom no longer existed may 
be inferred from the fact that though the subject of the prophecy is said 
(12, 1) to be Israel, Judah alone is mentioned, and is regarded as constitut- 
ing the entire people of God ; the promise, too, in 14, 10, includes Geba, the 
most northernly border town of Judah, but takes no notice of the territory of 
the ten tribes, That, further, it was written subsequently to the death of King 


1 Abp. Newcome, Knobel, Schrader, Bleek, Ewald, Riehm, Orelli. 
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Josiah at Megiddo (B.c. 609), appears from 12, 11, if it may be assumed (as 
is commonly done) that by the ‘‘ mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of 
Megiddo” is meant the lamentation over the death of that king, alluded to 
in 2 Ki. 23, 29f. 2 Ch. 35, 22-25. And the mention of the ‘‘ House of 
David” (12, 7. 10, 12. 13, I) appears to indicate a time when Judah was 
still ruled by kings. The idolatry noticed in 13, 2, and the description of 
the prophets in 13, 2-6, would agree with the same date (Jer. 23, 9 ff. 
&c.). The references in 12, 2 ff. 14, 1 ff. are supposed accordingly to 
be to the approaching attack of the Chaldzeans, to their capture of Jeru- 
salem in 586, and to the escape, after severe trials, of a fraction of the 
inhabitants. 


It is doubtful whether these reasons are conclusive. The 
prophecy is very different in character from the contemporary 
prophecies of Zephaniah and Jeremiah (see esp. 14, 1-5); and 
the passages quoted, though sufficient to make it probable that 
it was written after the end of the Northern kingdom in 722 and 
the death of Josiah in 609, do not show with equal clearness that 
it was written defore the destruction of Jerusalem in 586. The 
lamentation for Josiah remained, as 2 Ch. 35, 22-25 shows, in 
the memory of the people, long after the generation which 
witnessed it had died out. The terms in which the “ House of 
David” is alluded to do not necessarily imply that it was the 
ruling family, though it is true that a pre-eminence is attached to 
it (12, 7. 8. 13, 1): it is mentioned side by side with other 
families (12, 12-14); and from 1'Ch. 3, 17-24. Ezr. 8, 2 we 
know that the descendants of David were reckoned as a distinct 
family as late as the time of the Chronicler. Other indications 
favour the post-exilic date. The independent position assigned 
to the ‘“‘House of Levi,” as a whole, beside the ‘ House of 
David,” is unlike the representations of the earlier period (e.g. 
those of Jeremiah, who only names the priests as a class, and 
ranks them after the king’s “princes,” 1, 18. 2, 26. 4, 9. 8, 1. 13, 
13 &c.); on the other hand, it would harmonise with post-exilic 
relations, when the family of David was reduced in prestige, 
and the tribe of Levi was consolidated. The allusions in 13, 
2-6 are obscure ;_ but prophets generally (not false prophets only) 
seem to be regarded with disfavour, and we are reminded of the 
age in which Shemaiah, Noadiah, and “the rest of the prophets,” 
conspired against Nehemiah (Neh. 6, to—14). Sorcerers are 
alluded to in Mal. 3, 5. One of the most remarkable features 
in the prophecy is the opposition between Judah and Jerusalem 
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(12, 7, cf. 14, 141), of which there is no trace in pre-exilic 
writings, but which might arise in later times, when the central 
importance of the Temple had increased, when Jews of the 
Diaspora would turn their eyes naturally to Jerusalem, so that 
in comparison with it the country districts might be depreciated, 
and might readily be looked down upon by the inhabitants of 
the capital. It is to be observed that the ‘“‘House of David” 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem are repeatedly spoken of as 
associated together (12, 7. 8. 13, 1). 


As regards the occaston of the prophecy it is impossible to do more than 
speculate. It is conceivable that in the post-exilic period where our history 
is a blank (B.C. 518-458 ; 432-300), the family of David assumed importance 
in Jerusalem, and supplied some of the leading judges and administrators, 
and that they had been implicated with the people of the capital in some 
deed of blood (12, 10-14), on the ground of which the prophet depicts 
Jehovah’s appearance in judgment. In the heathen invaders of 12, 2 ff. 14, 2f. 
he perhaps has not in view any actual expected foe, but pictures an imaginary 
assault of nations, like Ezekiel (c. 38—397), from which he represents 
Jerusalem, though not without severe losses, as delivered. In other 
features also the prophecy appears to be one of those (cf. Is. 24-27) in which 
not merely the figurative, but the zmaginative element is larger than is 
generally the case, especially in the pre-exilic prophets.’ But even when 
allowance has been made for this, many details in the prophecy remain 
perplexing; and probably no entirely satisfactory explanation of it is now 
attainable. 


That the author of Zech. 1—8 should be also the author of 
either c, g-—11 or c. 11—14 is hardly possible. Zechariah uses a 
different phraseology, evinces different interests, and moves in a 
different circle of ideas from those which prevail in c. g—14. 

Thus Zech. is peculiarly fond of the confirmatory formula, ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord” (1, 3. 4. 14. 16. 17. 2, 8. 3, 7. 6, 12 &c.); ‘‘came the word of the 


Lord unto...” 1, 7. 4, 8. 6, 9. 7, 1. 4. 8. 8, 1. 18; in c. 9—14 we have 
the former only in 11, 4, the latter not at all: the parenthetic ‘‘Saith the 


1Jn 12, 2 it may be assumed that Judah fights against Jerusalem by com- 
pulsion ; cf. vv. 4”. 5. 6. 

2 Traits suggested by earlier prophecies are perhaps: 12, 1. Is. 51, 13.— 
2 (the cup of reeling). Is. 51, 22.—4. Dt. 28, 28.—6°. 14, 11°. Joel 3, 20.— 
9. Ez. 39, 4-24.—13, 1. Ez. 36, 25.—2. Hos. 2, 17.—14, 5. Am. I, I.—6, 
7. 9, Is, 24, 23.—8. Ez. 47, 1 ff. Joel 3, 18°.—10. Jer. 31, 38 f.—11. Jer. 25, 
9. Is. 43, 28 (the hevem or “ban”),—12. 13. Ez, 38, 21. 22*.—16. Is. 66, 23. 
—20f. Jer. 31, 40. Joel 3, 17. 

3 The post-exilic date of c. 12—14 is accepted by most critics, except those 
named p. 329, nole. 
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Lord,” is also much more frequent in c. 1—8 than in c. 9—14; on the other 
hand, ‘‘in that day,” which is specially frequent in c. 12—14 (12, 3. 4. 6. 
8 bis. 9. II. 13, I. 2. 4 dzs. 14, 4. 6. 8. 9. 13. 20. 21), occurs thrice only in 
c. 1—8 (2, II. 3, 10. 6, 10), and only twice in c. 9—11 (9, 16. 11, 11). In 
c. 9—14 (except in the narrative part of c. II) poetic imagery and form 
prevail (the verses, as in the prophets generally, being composed largely of 
parallel clauses): in c. 1—8 the style is unpoetical, and parallelism is un- 
common. 


‘That c. 1—8 consists largely of visions, of which there are 
none in c. g—14, might not itself be incompatible with identity 
of author (cf. Am. 1—7 and 8—g) ; but the dominant ideas and 
representations of c. 1—8 are very different from those of either 
c. 9—I1I or c. 12—14. In c. 1—8, the lifetime of the author 
and the objects of his interest—the Temple and the affairs of 
the restored community—are very manifest; but the circum- 
stances and interests of the author, whether of c. g—11 or of c. 
12—-14, whatever obscurity may hang over particular passages, 
are certainly very different. Zechariah’s pictures of the Messiah 
and the Messianic age are coloured quite differently from those 
of c. g—11 orc. 12—14 (contrast 3, 8. 6, 12 f. with 9, 9 f., and 
c. 8 with the representation in c. 14): the prospects of the nation 
are also represented differently (contrast 1, 21. 2, 8-11. 8, 7 f. with 
12, 2 ff. 14, 2 f.; and observe that in c. 12—14 the return of 
Jewish exiles is not one of the events which the prophet looks 
forward to). 


Similarities between c. 1—8 and c. 9—14 are few, and insignificant as 
compared with the features of difference. The only noteworthy one is the 
phrase 3w9) Tay, 7, 14. 9, 8 (but see Ez. 35, 7); Wapm=o remove 3, 4. 
13, 2 (in different connexions) occurs too often to be characteristic of a 
single writer (2Sa. 12, 13. 24, 10. Job 7, 21: 1 Ki. 15. 12, 2 Ch. 15, 8. Eccl. 
II, 10); ‘‘daughter of Zion,” 2, 10. 9, 9, is used constantly by the prophets ; 
and when Keil remarks that the designation of the theocracy as the house of 
Judah and Israel (or Ephraim or Joseph) occurs both in 1, 12. 19. 2, 12. 8, 
13 and in 9, 13. 10, 6. 11, 14, he omits to point out that ‘‘ Ephraim” and 
‘* Joseph” do not occur at all in c. 1—8, that in 1, 12. 2, 12 only Judah and 
Jerusalem are named; and that in 1, 19. 8, 13 the allusion is to Israel 
scattered among the nations, not as in 9, 10. II, 14 to a still existing 
kingdom. 


The position of c. g—11. 12—14 is probably to be attributed 
to the compiler who united the writings of the “‘ Minor Prophets’ 
into a volume. 
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This appears to follow from a comparison of the titles to Zech. 9—11. 
12—14 and Malachi. We have, namely— 
Zech. 9, 1 JISN PISA ANN 725 NwWD 
12,1 Synw by min oat awn 
Mal. 1,1 dy ds mo nat Nw 
As the combination AYA) 795 Nw is a little remarkable, and does not 
occur besides, it is natural to seek some common explanation for the similarity 
of the three titles. Ing, 1, now, these words form an integral part of the 
sentence that follows; in the other two cases they belong entirely to the 
title. It is a plausible conjecture therefore that the three prophecies now 
known as ‘‘ Zech.” 9—I1. 12—14 and ‘‘ Malachi” coming to the compiler’s 
hands with no authors’ names prefixed, he attached the first of these at the 
point which his volume had reached, viz. the end of Zech. 8, arranging the 
other two so as to follow this, and framing titles for them (Zech, 12, I and 
Mal, 1, 1) on the model of the opening words of Zech, 9, 1. 


§ 12. MALACHI. 


The prophecy of Malachi may be divided for convenience into 
six parts or paragraphs, 

(1.) 1, 2-5 (Exordium). The love of Jehovah towards Israel 
(which was questioned by some of Malachi’s contemporaries) is 
manifest in the contrasted lots of Israel and Edom: in vain may 
Esau’s descendants expect a restoration of their ruined country. 

(2.) 1, 6—2, g. Israel, however, is unmindful of this love, and 
does not render to Jehovah the honour and reverence which are 
His due. Especially the priests are neglectful of their duties, 
allowing inferior or unclean offerings to be presented upon the 
altar: the service of Jehovah is in consequence brought into 
contempt, for which they are threatened, 2, 1-9, with condign 
punishment: Jehovah will send a curse upon them, and make 
them contemptible before all the people. 

(3.) 2, 10-16. A denunciation of those who had divorced their 
own wives and contracted marriages with foreign women, 

(4.) 2, 17—3, 6. To those who questioned the Divine govern- 
ment of the world, and argued that righteousness secured no 
greater favour in God’s sight than unrighteousness, the prophet 
announces the approach of a day of judgment, when Jehovah 
will appear ‘‘suddenly” for the purpose of purifying His un- 
worthy priests, besides declaring Himself as a “swift witness” 
against the guilty members of His nation generally. 
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(5.) 3, 7-12. The neglect of the people in paying tithes and 
other dues has been visited by Jehovah with drought, locusts, 
and failure of crops; but a blessing is promised upon the land 
if in the future these obligations are conscientiously discharged. 

(6.) 3, 134, 6. The people complain that ‘‘it is vain to serve 
God;” no distinction is made between the evil and the good: 
the day is coming, replies the prophet, when Jehovah will own 
those that are His, and silence the murmurers, 3, 13-18: the 
workers of wickedness will be punished, and the righteous 
triumph over their fall, 4, 1-3. The prophecy concludes with 
an exhortation to obey the requirements of the Mosaic Law, and 
with a promise of the advent of Elijah the prophet, to move 
the people to repentance against the day of Jehovah, and thus 
to avert, or mitigate, the curse which otherwise must smite the 
earth, 4, 4-6. 


Respecting the person of Malachi nothing is known. The name does not 
occur elsewhere ; and it has even been questioned whether it be the personal 
-name of the prophet. Already the LXX have strangely, in I, I, vy yespl ayytarou 
aurou (2.2. sown for ond) ; and the Targum has, ‘‘ by the hand of Malachi 
for, of my messenger], whose name ts called Ezra the scribe.” The same 
tradition is mentioned by Jerome (who accepts it) and other writers But had 
Ezra been the author of the prophecy, it is difficult to think that his author- 
ship would have been thus concealed. From the similarity of the title, in 
form, to Zech. 9, I. 12, I, it is probable (p. 333) that it was framed by the © 
compiler of the volume of the twelve prophets; and this, taken in conjunction 
with the somewhat prominent recurrence of the same word in 3, 1, has led 
some modern scholars to the conjecture that the prophecy, when it came to the 
compiler’s hands, had no author’s name prefixed, and that he derived the name 
from 3, I, r9xbp being there understood by him either as an actual designa- 
tion of the author, or as a term descriptive of his office, and so capable of 
being applied to him symbolically (Ewald, Kuenen, Reuss, Stade), 


It is evident that the prophecy of Malachi belongs to the 
period after the Captivity, when Judah was a Persian province 
(“thy governor” ynnb 1, 8: cf. Hag. 1, 1. Neh. 5, 14. 12, 16 
&c.), when the Temple had been rebuilt (1, 10. 3, 1), and public 
worship was again carried on in it. The three abuses which 
he mainly attacks are the degeneracy of the priesthood, inter- 
marriage with foreign women, and the remissness of the people 
in the payment of sacred dues, These abuses, especially the 
second and third, are mentioned prominently in the memoirs of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, and are what those reformers set them- 
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selves strenuously to correct (see Ezra g, 2. ro, 3. 16-44. Neh. 
10, 30. 32 ff. 13, 4 ff. 15 ff. 23 ff. 28 f.). It may reasonably be 
inferred therefore that the pions dates from the age of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. 


The only question open is whether its author wrote Jefore the arrival of 
Ezra in Judah, B.c. 458 (Herzfeld, Bleek, Reuss, Stade), or somewhat later, 
viz. either shortly before or during Nehemiah’s second visit there (Neh. 13, 
6 ff.), B.C. 432 (Schrader, Kohler, Keil, Orelli, Kuenen). On the whole, 
the period of Nehemiah’s absence at the Persian Court is the most probable : 
the terms of 1, 8 make it a little unlikely that Nehemiah himself was ‘ gover- 
nor” at the time when Malachi wrote. 

The situation in Judah at the time when Malachi prophesied 
was one of depression and discontent. The expectations which 
earlier prophets had aroused had not been fulfilled; the restora- 
tion from Babylon had brought with it none of the ideal glories 
promised by the second Isaiah: bad harvests increased the dis- 
appointment: hence many among the people began to doubt 
the Divine justice ; Jehovah, they argued, could no longer be the 
Holy God, for He was heedless of His people’s necessity, ana 
permitted sin to continue unpunished ; to what purpose, there- 
fore, should they concern themselves with His service? A spirit 
of religious indifference and moral laxity began thus to prevail 
among the people. The same temper appears even among the 
priests: they perform their offices perfunctorily; they express 
by their actions, if not by their words, their contempt for the 
service in which they are engaged. And the mixed marriages 
which were now the fashion threatened to obliterate altogether 
the distinctive character of the nation. Malachi seeks to recall 
his people to religious and moral earnestness: he insists on the 
importance of maintaining the purity of the public worship of 
God, and the distinctive character of the nation. His book is 
remarkable among the writings of the prophets on account of the 
interest which it evinces in ritual observances, and the grave light 
in which it views ritual laxity. The explanation is to be found 
in the circumstances of the time. Israel’s preservation as the 
people of God could only be effectually secured by a strict 
observance of the ceremonial obligations laid upon it, and by its 
holding firmly aloof from the disintegrating influences to which 
unrestricted intercourse with its neighbours would inevitably 
~expose it. Malachi judged the times as the reformers Ezra and 
Nehemiah judged them. But he is no formalist; his book 
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breathes the genuine prophetic spirit: ceremonial observances 
are of value in his eyes only as securing spiritual service; moral 
offences are warmly reprobated by him (3, 5); and from the 
thought of the brotherhood of all Israelites, under one Father, 
he deduces the social duties which they owe to one another, and 
the wrongfulness of the selfish system of divorce prevalent in 
his day. 

The style of Malachi is more prosaic than that of the prophets 
generally: he has several peculiarities of expression (Kohler, p. 
26); and his diction betrays marks of lateness, though not so 
numerous or pronounced as Esther, Chronicles, and Ecclesiastes.1 
He adopts also a novel literary form: first he states briefly the 
truth which he desires to enforce, then follows the contradiction 
or objection which it is supposed to provoke, finally there comes 
the prophet’s reply, reasserting and substantiating his original 
proposition “(1,2 f.61f.. 2,139f. 27. 3,°7.:8e1g.). (Thusian 
place of the rhetorical development of a subject, usual with the 
earlier prophets, there appears in Malachi a dialectic treatment 
by means of question and answer. We have here the first 
traces of that method of exposition which, in the schools that 
arose about this time, became ultimately the prevalent one ” 
(Kohler, p. 26, after Ewald). 


1 Fg, bys to defile, 1, 7. 12; TWN DD 2, 9; and the inelegant syntax of 
2, 13, which is quite in the style of the Chronicler. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Lif PSALMS. 


LITERATURE.—H. Ewald in the Dichter des AB.s (ed. 2), 1866 (trans- 
lated) ; Justus Olshausen (in the Kgef. Lxeg. Handb.), 1853; H. Hupfeld, 
Die Pss. tibers. u. ausgelegt, 1855-62, ed. 3, revised by W. Nowack, 18883 
F. Hitzig, Die Pss. iibers. u. ausgelegt, 1863, 1865; F. Delitzsch (in the 
Bibl. Commentar), 1867, (ed. 4) 1883 (translated: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1887-9) ; J. J. S. Perowne, 7he Book of Psalms: anew transl. with Introd, and 
Votes, 1864-68, (ed. 6) 1886; W. Kay, Zhe Psalms with Notes, ed, 2, 18743 
R, W. Church (Dean of St. Paul’s) in Zhe Gifts of Civilisation, 1880, p. 
391 ff.; H. Gratz, Avctéscher Komm. zu den Psalmen, 1882-3 (alters the text 
much too freely); T. K. Cheyne, Zhe Book of Psalnis (translation, with 
short notes), in the ‘‘ Parchment Library,” 1884; Zhe Book of Psalms, or th 
Praises of Israel: a new translation with Commentary, 1888 (on the éext, see 
esp. pp. 369-406, with the references); Zhe Héstorécal Origin and Religious 
Ideas of the Psalter (being the ‘‘ Bampton Lectures” for 1889), 1891 ; and in 
the Axfositor, Aug. 1889-Jan. 1890 (Ps. 8. 16. 86. 87. 24. 26 and 28), 1890 
March (Ps. 113-118), July (Ps. 63), Sept. (Ps. 68). See also Lagarde, 
Orientalia, ii. (1880) p. 13 ff.; W. R. Smith, O7/C. Lect. vii., and art. 
“* Psalms” in the Aucycl. Brit, (1886); M. Kopfstein, Die Asaph-Pss. unter- 
sucht, 1881; A. Neubauer, On the Titles of the Psalms according to early 
Jewish Authorities, in Studia Biblica, ii. p. 1 ff. (Oxford 1890). 


The Book of Psalms (in most German MSS.,! which are fol- 
lowed in the printed editions of the Hebrew Bible) opens the 
third division of the Hebrew Canon, the Dana, or writings 
(also sometimes wapn %3N3, “Aydypada). 

Hebrew Poetry.2--Hebrew poetry reaches back to the most 


1 In Spanish MSS., as in Massoretic lists, it is preceded by Chronicles, 

2 See Rob. Lowth, De sacra poest [lebreorum pratectiones academe se (Oxon. 
1753; transl. by G. Gregory 1847); J. G. von Herder, Vom Ceist der Ebr. 
Poesie, 1782-3, ed. 3, by K. W. Justi, 1825; H. Ewald, Dze Dichter des 
AB.s, i. 1 (‘ Allgemeines tiber die hebr. Dichtkunst, und tiber das 
Psalmenbuch ;” only pp. 239-292, 209-233 translated, in the translation of 
the Psa'ms, i. p. 1 ff., ii. p. 328 ff.); Kuenen, Onderzoek (ed. 1), 1865, vol. iii. 
p. I ff., with the references. 

Y 
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ancient recollections of the Israelites (Gen. 49. Nu. 21, 17 f. 
27-30. Jud. 5 &c.); probably, as with other nations, it was the 
form in which their earliest literary efforts found expression. 
Many poetical pieces are preserved in the historical books ; and 
the Books of Psalms, Proverbs, Job (the Dialogue), Song of 
Songs, and Lamentations are entirely poetical. The line between 
poetry and elevated prose being, moreover, less sharply drawn 
in Hebrew than in Western languages, the prophets not un- 
frequently rise into a lyric or elegiac strain; and even the author 
of Ecclesiastes is led sometimes, by the moralizing character of 
his discourse, to cast his thoughts into the form of gnomic poetry. 

Of the two forms of poetry in which the greatest masterpieces 
of the Aryan races have been cast, the epos and the drama, the 
former is entirely unrepresented in Hebrew literature, the latter 
is represented only in a rudimentary and imperfect form. As 
will be shown in its proper place, the Song of Songs is of the 
nature of a drama; and the Book of Job may be styled a dramatic 
poem. But the genius of the ancient Israelite was pre-eminently 
subjective ; the Hebrew poet did not readily accommodate him- 
self to the exhibition, in a poetical form, of the thoughts and 
emotions of others, such as the epos and the drama both require ; 
it was his own thoughts and emotions for which he sought 
spontaneously to find forms of expression. Hence Hebrew 
poetry is almost exclusively Zyrtec and gnomic. 

In lyric poetry, the poet gives vent to his personal emotions or 
experiences—his joys or sorrows, his cares or complaints, his 
aspirations or his despair; or he reproduces in words the impres- 
sions which nature or history may have made upon him. The 
character of lyric poetry, it is evident, may vary widely according 
to the subject, and according to ihe circumstances and mood of 
the poet himself. Gzomic poetry consists of observations on 
human life and society, or generalizations respecting conduct and 
character. But the line between these two forms cannot always 
be drawn strictly: lyric poetry, for instance, may assume a 
parenetic tone, giving rise to an intermediate form which may be 
called didactic (e.g. Ps. t§. 25. 37; Pr. 1—g); or again, a poem 
which is, on the whole, didactic may rise in parts into a lyric 
strain (Job 29—31. 38—39; Pr. 8, 12 ff.). 

Most of the Hebrew poetry that has been preserved is of a religious type: 
but poetry is the expression of a national character ; and no doubt other 
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sides of the national life—e.g. deeds of warriors, incidents of domestic interest, 
love, wine, marriages, and deaths—were fully represented in it. Examples 
of poems, or poetic sayings, in the OT. of a purely secular character are 
Gen. 4, 23 f. (Lamech’s song of triumph over the invention of metal 
weapons). Nu, 21, 17 f. 27-30. Jud. 15, 16. 1 Sa. 18, 7, and even David’s 
two elegies, 2 Sa. I, 19-27. 3, 33 f. Allusions to songs accompanying 
banquets or other festal occasions occur in Gen. 31, 27. 2 Sa. 19, 35. Am. 
Grp wlseh6 12.5105 10> 24550. JOb-21,..12...PS.60, 12)\(ch.. Job) 30, 9,. Lams. 
3, 14. 63). 78, 63. Lam. 5, 14. Eccl. 2, 8: cf. also Is. 23, 16. Jer. 38, 22°. 


Poetry is distinguished from prose partly by the character of 
the thoughts of which it is the exponent,—which in Hebrew 
poetry, as a rule, either express or spring out of an emotion,— 
partly by its diction (the choice and order of words), but especi- 
ally by its rythm. The onward movement of emotion is not 
entirely irregular or unrestrained ; it is checked, or interrupted, at 
particular intervals ; and the flow of thought has to accommodate 
itself in a certain degree to these recurring interruptions ; in other 
words, it is divided into Zzes. In most Western poetry these 
lines have a definite metre or measure: they consist, viz., 
of a fixed number of syllables (or of ‘“ feet”): in some cases 
all the lines of a poem being of the same length, in other 
cases lines of different length alternating, according to certain 
prescribed rules. To the modern ear, also, the satisfaction which 
the recurrence of lines of equable length produces, is often 
enhanced by that assonance of the corresponding lines which 
we term rhyme. But in ancient Hebrew poetry, though there 
was always rythm, there was (so far as has yet been discovered) 
no metre’ in the strict sense of the term; and rhyme appears 


1 On the attempts that have been made to discover metre (strictly so called) 
in the OT., see the study of C. Budde in the Stud. u. Krit. 1874, p. 747 ff., 
and in the 7heol. Litzt, 1888, col. 3. The cleverest of these attempts is that 
of G. Bickell in his Carmina Vet. Test. metrice (1882), where the poems of 
the OT. are transliterated in metrical forms analogous to those used by the 
Syriac poets (Ephrem, &c.). But the alterations in the text, and the metrical 
licences, which are necessary for Bickell’s system, form a serious objection to it. 
At the same time, it is probable that in his search for a metre he has in 
reality been guided by a sense of rythm, which has enabled him to discover 
imperfections due to corruption of the text. Prof. Briggs’ system (Béblical 
Study, p. 279 ff.; Hebraica, 1887, p. 161 ff., 1888, p. 201 ff.; comp. Fr. 
Brown, Journ. of Bibl. Lit. 1890, p. 71 ff.) is not one of strict metre, but 
of measurement by accents or rhythmical beats, the ‘‘foot” not necessarily 
consisting of the same number of syllables. The principle of Jul. Ley, 
Lettfaden der Metrik der Heb, Poesie (1887), is similar. Apart from con. 
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to have been as accidental as it was with the classical Latin 
poets. The poetical instincts of the Hebrews appear to have 
been satisfied by the adoption of lines of approximately the 
same length,! which were combined, as a rule, into groups of 
two, three, or four lines, constituting verses, the verses marking 
usually more distinct pauses in the progress of the thought 
than the separate lines. The fundamental (and predominant) 
form of the Hebrew verse is the couplet of two lines, the second 
line either repeating, or in some other way reinforcing or com- 
pleting, the thought of the first. In the verse of two lines is 
exemplified also the principle which most widely regulates the 
form of Hebrew poetry, the parallelismus membrorum — the 
parallelism of two clauses of approximately the same length, the 
second clause answering, or otherwise completing, the thought of 
the first. The Hebrew verse does not, however, consist uniformly 
of two lines; the addition of a third line is apt especially to 
introduce an element of irregularity: so that the parallelismus 
membrorum, though an important canon of Hebrew poetry, is 
not the sode principle by which its form is determined. 

The significance in Hebrew poetry of the parallelism of clauses 
was first perceived by Rob. Lowth, who thus distinguished its 
principal varieties :— 

1. Synonymous parallelism. In this kind (which is the most frequent) the 
second line enforces the thought of the first by repeating, and, as it were, 


echoing it in a varied form, producing an effect at once grateful to the ear 
and satisfying to the mind : as— 


Nu. 23, 8 How shall I curse, whom God hath not cursed ? 
And how shall I defy, whom the Loro hath not defied ? 
Or the second line expresses a thought not indeed identical with that of the 
first, but parallel and similar to it— 


Josh. 10, 12 Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; 
And thou, Moon, upon the valley of Aijalon. 


jecture, metre is only £zowx to have been introduced into Hebrew poetry 
by the Jewish poets of the Middle Ages, in imitation of Arabic poetry. 
(Bickell’s Carmina should be supplemented by his short papers in the 
Innsbruck Z. ftir Kathol. Theol. 1885, p. 717 ff. ; 1886, p. 205 ff., 355 ff., 
546 ff., 560 ff.). 

1 And approximately, also, each complete in itself, or coinciding with a 
pause in the thought,—another point of difference from Western poetry, in 
which the thought may generally move on continuously through two or more 
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2. Antithetic parallelism. Here the thought of the first line is emphasized, 
or confirmed, by a cos¢rasted thought expressed in the second. Thus— 


Pr. 10, 1 A wise son maketh a glad father, 
But a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother. 
Ps. 1, 6 For the Lorp knoweth the way of the righteous ; 
But the way of the wicked shall perish. 


This kind of parallelism is most frequent in gnomic poetry, where, from the 
nature of the subject-matter, antithetic truths are often contrasted. 

3. Synthetic or constructive parallelism. Here the second line contains 
neither a repetition nor a contrast to the thought of the first, but in different 
ways supplements or completes it. The parallelism, therefore, is merely of 
Jorm, and does not extend to the thought at all. Z.g.— 


Ps. 2, 6 Yet I have set my king 
Upon Zion, my holy hill. 
Pr. 15, 17 Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 

Than a stalled ox and hatred therewith. 

26, 4 Answer not a fool according to his folly, 
Lest thou also be like unto him. 

27, 8 Asa bird that wandereth from her nest, 
So is a man that wandereth from his place. 


A comparison, a reason, a consequence, a motive, often constitutes one of the 
lines in a synthetic parallelism. 

4. A fourth kind of parallelism, though of rare occurrence, is still suffici- 
ently marked to be noticed by the side of those described by Lowth, viz. 
climactic parallelism (sometimes called ‘‘ascending rhythm’”’). Here the first 
line is itself incomplete, and the second line takes up words from it and 
completes them— 


Ps. 29, 1 Give unto the Lorn, O ye sons of the mighty, 
Give unto the LorD glory and strength. 
8 The voice of the LorD shaketh the wilderness 3 
The Lorp shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh. 
Ex, 15, 16° Till thy people pass over, O Lorn, 
- Till the people pass over, which thou hast purchased, 


This kind of rhythm is all but peculiar to the most elevated poetry: see 
Jud 5, 4% 7. 19". 23°. Ps, 295 (5, 196)51g. Is. 24, 15 (Cheyne): .“Ehere as 
something analogous to it, though much less forcible and distinct, in some of 
the ‘‘Songs of Ascents” (Ps. 121-134), where a somewhat emphatic word is 
repeated from one verse (or line) in the next, as Ps, 121, 1°. 2" (help) ; 3”. 
Zuma eG ee 7S 3012272). 3 °00cC, 


By far the greater number of verses in the poetry of the OT, 
consist of distichs of one or other of the types that have been 
illustrated ; though naturally every individual line is not con- 
structed with the regularity of the examples selected (which, 
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indeed, especially in a long poem, would tend to monotony). 
The following are the other principal forms of the Hebrew 
verse :— 


I. Single lines, or mortostichs. These are found but rarely, being gener- 
ally used to express a thought with some emphasis at the beginning, or 
occasionally at the end, of a poem: Ps. 16, 1. 18, I. 23, I. 66,13; Ex, 
15, 18. 

2. Verses of three lines, or ¢r7stéchs. Here different types arise, according 
to the relation in which the several lines stand to one another. Sometimes, 
for instance, the three lines are synonymous, as— 


Ps. 5, 11 But let all those that put their trust in thee rejoice, 
Let them ever shout for joy, because thou defendest them : 
And let them that love thy name be joyful in thee. 


Sometimes @ and @ are parallel in thought, and ¢ completes it— 


Ps, 2, 2 The kings of the earth set themselves, 
And the rulers take counsel together, 
Against Jehovah, and against his anointed. 


Or é and ¢ are parallel— 


Ps. 3, 7 Arise, Jehovah ; save me, O my God* 
For thou hast smitten all mine enemies upon the cheek-bone} 
Thou hast broken the teeth of the wicked. 


Or @ and ¢ may be parallel, and 4 be of the nature of a parenthesis— 


_ Ps, 4, 2 Answer me, when I call, O God of my righteousness ; 
Thou hast set me at large when I was in distress: 
Have mercy upon me, and hear my prayer. 


3. Tetrastichs. ere generally a is parallel to 4, and ¢ is parallel to d; 
but the thought is only complete when the two couplets are combined ; thus— 


Gen. 49, 7 Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce 5 
And their wrath, for it was cruel: 
I will divide them in Jacob, 
And scatter them in Israel, 


So Dt. 32, 21. 30. 38. 41. Is. 49, 4. 59, 3. 4 &c. 
Sometimes, however, a is parallel to ¢, and 4 to d— 
Ps, 55, 21 His mouth was smooth as butter, 
But his heart was war ; 
His words were softer than oil, 
Yet were they drawn swords. 


So Ps, 40, 14. 127, t.Dt. 32, 42. Is. 30, 16.44, 5. 49, 2 

Occasionally @ corresponds to d, and 6 to ¢; this is called technically 
‘*¢ntroverted parallelism,” but is of rare occurrence ; see Pr. 23, 15 f. Is. 11, 13 
(Cheyne). 59, 8. 
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Or a, 4, ¢ are parallel, but dis more or less independent— 


Ps. 1, 3 And he is as a tree planted by streams of water, 
That bringeth forth its fruit in its season, 
And whose leaf doth not wither : 
And whatsoever he doeth he maketh to prosper. 
Or a is independent, and 4, ¢, d are parallel— 


Pr. 24, 12 If thou sayest, Behold, we knew not this; 
Doth not he that weigheth the hearts consider it ? 
And he that keepeth thy soul, doth not he know it? 
And shall not he render to every man according to his work ? 


Or it may even happen that the four members stand in no determinate 
relation to one another ; see ¢.g. Ps. 40, 17. 

4. and 5. Verses of 5 lines ( pentastichs) occur but seldom in the OT., and 
those of six lines (Aexastichs) are still rarer ; see for the former, Nu. 24, 8. 
Dt. 32, 14. 39. 1 Sa. 2, 10. Ps. 39, 12. Cant. 3, 4; for the latter, Nu. 24, 
17. I Sa. 2, 8. Cant. 4, 8. Hab. 3, 17 (three distichs, closely united). 


The finest and most perfect specimens of Hebrew poetry 
are, as a rule, those in which the parallelism is most complete 
(synonymous distichs and tetrastichs), varied by an occasional 
tristich (e.g. Job 28. 29—31. 38—39. Ps. 18. 29. 104. Pr. 8, 
12 ff.; and in a quieter strain, Ps. 51. 81. 91. 103 &c.). 

Upon an average, the lines of Hebrew poetry consist of 7 or 
8 syllables; but (so far as appears) there is no ru/e on the 
subject ; lines may be longer or shorter, as the poet may desire ; 
nor is there any necessity that the lines composing a verse should 
all be of the same length.1 In Job and Proverbs lines of 
approximately the same length are of more frequent occurrence 
than in the Psalms; and the didactic and historical psalms are 
more regular in structure than those which are of a more emotional 
character. Where the line is much longer than 7-8 syllables, it 
is commonly divided by a cesura (comp. Ps. 19,'\7-9; Ps. 119): 
on the use of this form of line in the e/egtac poetry of the Hebrews, 
see below, under Lamentations. 

The prophets, though their diction is usually an elevated prose, 
manifest a strong tendency to enforce and emphasize their 
thought by casting it, more or less completely, into the form 
of parallel clauses (¢g. Is. 1, 2. 3. 10, 18. 19. 20. 27. 29 &c.; 
Pes oreter its. (t3<érc, 2 Am. 6, 1.92.73. 4. §. 6. 7 dca). 
And sometimes they adopt a distinctly lyrical strain, as Is. 42, 

1 Sometimes an exceptionally short line appears to be chosen for emphasis, 


Job 14, 4° (INN NS). Ps. 49,15 (“IMP 9D). 99, 3% 5% 
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10-12. 44, 23. 45, 8. But with the prophets the lines are very 
commonly longer than is the case in poetry (in the technical 
sense of the word); and the movement is less bright and rapid 
than that of the true lyrical style. 

Strophes or stanzas. By the strophe of the ancient Greek 
choral ode, as by the stanza of modern European poetry, is 
meant a group of lines, each line possessing a determinate 
length and character, recurring regularly in the course of the 
same poem. In this sense there are no strophes or stanzas in 
Hebrew poetry. If, however, the term “strophe” be understood 
in the modified sense of a group of verses, connected together by 
a certain unity of thought, it is true that strophes of this kind 
are found in Hebrew poetry. For that the Hebrew poets, at 
least sometimes, grouped together a certain number of verses, 
and marked consciously the close of such a group, may be 
inferred from the vefrains which appear from time to time in the 
Psalms.! The number of verses closed by a refrain is seldom, 
however, more than approximately uniform in the same poem; 
no importance therefore appears to have been attached to 
uniformity in the length of the Hebrew “‘strophe ;” the poet 
placed the refrain where his thought came to a natural pause, 
without being anxious to secure perfectly regular intervals. It 
may be assumed with probability that in other cases, especially if 
the poem be one of any length, the poet would mark the progress 
of his thought by gawses at more or less regular intervals; and 
the sections of the poem, closed by these supposed pauses, we 
may term “strophes.” And this conclusion is confirmed by the 
fact that many of the Psalms seem naturally to fall, logically as 
well as poetically, into groups of verses, two, three, or more, as 
the case may be.? But often the divisions are less regular or 


1 See Ps. 39, 5% 11°; 42, 5. 11. 43, 5 [the two Psalms forming originally one] ; 
46, [3]. 7. 113 49, 12. 20; 56, 4. 10f.; 57, 5.113 59, 6. 14, and 9. 173 
62) bin 5 1,3 07, 3. 53 80, 3. 7. 193 O75 4c OF s OO, ha Olen MOfe" On harmo: 
28, and 8. 15. 21. 30; 116, 13°-14. 17-183; 136, 1%. 2» &c. (26 times); 144, 
7°-8. 11. Comp. Is. 9, 12”. 17%, 26°. 10, 4%, These refrains are not always 
expressed in quite identical terms ; in one or two cases (Ps. 42, 5. 59, 9) the 
variation is due probably to textual error; but elsewhere it appears to be 
intentional. 

aE.P. PS. (2, 1=3. 4-6--7=Qu 10-12 51°, Lilog teed toy te st 1S ek thesia. eyale 
68, 1-3. 4-6. 7-10. 11-14, 15-18. 19-23. 24-27. 28-31, 32-353; 114, 1f. 3f, 
Bite 7its 
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clearly marked; and in such cases the question arises whether 
they were really intended by the poet, and whether such sub- 
divisions as the articulation of the thought may appear to suggest 
are not to be regarded as /ogical rather than as poetical units, 
and as not properly deserving—even in its modified sense—the 
name of “strophes.” 


The Hebrew title of the Book of Psalms is bam, 7. “ praise- 
songs,” a word which in the OT. itself occurs only in the forms nban 
(sg.) nisam (£2), and with the general sense of praise, praises 


(en toe Thott. Ps. 22,4), The modern term.“ Psalms)” is 
derived from the LXX rendering of OYAN, WaApoé. 


In the Massoretic text the Psalms are in number 150; but Ps. 9 and 
10, as the alphabetical arrangement shows (see below), must have formed 
originally a single whole (as they do still in the LXX and Vulg.); the same 
was also the case with Ps. 42 and 43 (notice the vefrazz, 42, 5.1 11. 43, 5), 
which are actually united in 36 Hebrew MSS. On the other hand, there is 
reason to suppose that some Psalms, which now appear as one, consist of 
elements which have been incorrectly conjoined; this is certainly the case 
with Ps. 144 (where v. 12 is quite unconnected with wv. 1-11), and probably 
also with Ps. 19. 24. 27. The LXX adds, after Ps. 150, a Psalm, stated in 
the title to be %w rod &piduov, and ascribed to David, ¢re tuovoudrunce re 
Yoasad, which is undoubtedly spurious, 


In the Hebrew Bible (as in the RV.) the Psalter is divided 
into five Books, Ps. 1—41; 42—72; 73—89}; 9o0—106; 107— 
150. The end of each of the first four Books is marked by a 
doxology (Ps. 41, 133 72, 18f.; 89, 52; 106, 48), in accordance 
with a custom, not uncommon in Eastern literature, to close the 
composition or transcription of a volume with a brief prayer or 
word of praise ; in Book 5 the place of such a doxology appears 
to have been taken by Ps. 150 itself. The second Book has in 
addition a special subscription (Ps. 72, 20), viz. “The prayers of 
David, the son of Jesse, are ended.” ‘The division into five Books 
is older than the LXX translation, in which the doxologies are 
already found. The probable explanation of the division will be 
considered subsequently. 

The following Psalms are alphabetical, t.e. successive verses, half-verses, 


or groups of verses begin with the successive letters of the Hebrew alphabet ; 
Ps. g—I10 (two verses to each letter, the scheme, however, being incom- 


1The Luglish numeration of verses has been followed throughout. 
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pletely carried through) ; 25 (one verse to each letter, with an extra verse at 
the end: the } verse missing); 34 (also with an extra verse’); 37 (2 verses 
to each letter: the }) verse is missing through a corruption in v. 28; see the 
commentators) 3 111 (a half-verse to a letter); 112 (do.); 119 (8 verses toa 
letter) ; 145 (the 3 verse missing).2 The alphabetical order appears to have 
been sometimes adopted by poets as an artificial principle of arrangement, 
when the subject was one of a general character, that did not lend itself 
readily to logical development. 


The Psalms, speaking generally, consists of reflexions, cast into 
a poetical form, upon the various aspects in which God manifests 
Himself either in nature, or towards Israel, or the individual 
soul, accompanied often—or, indeed, usually—by an outpour- 
ing of the emotions and affections of the Psalmist, prompted by 
the warmth of his devotion to God, though varying naturally in 
character, according to the circumstances in which he is placed. 
Thus, in some Psalms the tone is that of praise or thanksgiving, 
in others it is one of penitence or supplication, in others again 
it is meditative or didactic: not unfrequently also a Psalm is of 
mixed character; it begins, perhaps, in a strain of supplication, 
and as the poet proceeds the confidence that his prayer will be 
answered grows upon him, and he ends in a tone of jubilant 
exultation (eg. Ps. 6. 13. 22 (see v. 22 ff.). 26. 31. 36. 64. 69. 
71). In the Psalter the devotional element of the religious 
character finds its completest expression; and the soul is dis- 
played in converse with God, disclosing to Him its manifold 
emotions, desires, aspirations, or fears. It is the surprising 
variety of mood and subject and occasion in the Psalms which 
gives them their catholicity, and, combined with their deep 
spirituality, fits them to be the hymn-book, not only of the 
second Temple, but of the Christian Church. 


Individual Psalms often present a mixed character, so that it is difficult to 
classify them in accordance with their subject-matter ; but the following out- 
line of the subjects which they embrace may be useful (comp. Hupfeld, 
pp. vii.-ix.):—1. Meditations on different aspects of God’s providence, 
as manifested in creation, history, &c.: Ps. 8 (man, how small, and yet 
how great !). 19, 1-6 (God’s glory in the heavens). 29 (Jehovah’s majesty 


1 The 5 verse here no doubt originally stood before the ¥y verse (giving a 
subject for *‘ cried” in v. 18), as in Lam. 2. 3. 4. 

* The other alphabetical poems in the OT. are Lam. 1. 2. 3. 43 Prov. 
31, 10-31. The original Hebrew of Sirach 51, 13-30, also, as Bickell has 
shown (Z, f£ Kathol. Theol. 1882, p. 326 ff.), was alphabetical. 
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seen in the thunderstorm). 33. 36. 65 (a harvest-Psalm). 103 (the merciful- 
ness of God), 104 (the poem of Creation). 107. 145—7; and with invocations 
of a liturgical character, 24, 7-10. 47. 67. 95—I00. III. 113. 115. 117. 
134—136. 148—I50. 

2. Reflexions on God’s moral government of the world: Ps. 1. 34. 75. 77. 
90. 92. 112; and of a directly didactic character, Ps. 37. 49. 73; or on the 
character and conduct that is pleasing in His eyes, Ps. 15. 24, 1-6. 32. 40, 
I=12; 50: 

3. Psalms expressive of faith, resignation, joy in God’s presence, &c.: 
Psetikse 109235920027. 42 1,0025)03.054Ols 121. 127. 128s 130m aT eis te 
139 (the sense of God’s omnipresence) ; praise of the law, Ps. 19, 7-14. 119. 

4. Psalms with a more distinct reference to the circumstances of the 
Psalmist (including sometimes his companions or co-religionists), viz. (a) 
petitions for help in sickness, persecution, or other trouble, or for forgiveness 
of sins (often accompanied with the assurance that the prayer will be 
answered): Ps. 3—7. 9f. 12. 13. 17. 22, and many besides; (4) thanksgiv- 
ings, Ps. 30. 40, 1-12. 116. 138. 

5. WVational Psalms :—consisting of (a) complaints of national oppression 
or disaster : Ps. 14 (= 53). 44. 60. 74 and 79 (desolation of the sanctuary). 80. 
82. 83. 85. 94. 102. 108. 123. 137; (4) thanksgivings for mercies either 
already received, or promised for the future: Ps. 46. 47. 48. 66. 68. 76. 87 
(Zion, the future spiritual metropolis of the world), 118. 122 (prayer for the 
welfare of Jerusalem). 124—6. 129. 144, 12-15. 

6. The hzstorical Psalms, being retrospects of the national history with refer- 
ence to the lessons deducible from it: Ps. 78. 81. 105. 106. 114. 

7. Psalms relating to the king (voya/ Psalms), being thanksgivings, good- 
wishes, or promises, esp. for the exténsion of his dominion: Ps, 2. 18. 20. 
21. 45 (on the occasion of a royal wedding). 72. 89 (a supplication for the 
humiliated dynasty of David). 101 (maxims for the guidance of a king). 
110. 132. These Psalms have often a Messianic import. 

The line separating 4 and 5 is not always clearly drawn. 


Most of the Psalms are provided with tes. The object of 
the titles is partly to define the character of a Psalm, partly to 
state the name of the author to whom it is attributed, and some- 
times also the occasion on which it is supposed to have been 
composed, partly (as it seems) to notify the manner in which 
the Psalms were performed musically in the public services of 
the Temple. The terms describing the character and the 
musical accompaniment of a Psalm are frequently obscure: for 
the explanations that have been offered of them, reference must 
be made to the commentaries. 

As authors of Psalms are named— 

i. Moses, *‘the man of God” (Dt. 33, 1): Ps. go. 


2, David: in Book I. 37, viz. Ps. 3—9. 11—32. 3441; in Book ITI. 18, 
viz. Ps. 51—65. 68—70; in Book III. 1, viz. Ps. 86; in Book IV. 2, viz 
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Ps. 101. 103; in Book V. 15, viz. Ps. 108—110. 122. 124. 131. 133. 138— 
145,—in all 73. 

3. Solomon: Ps. 72. 127. 

4. Asaph: Ps. 50. 73—83,—in all 12. 

5. Heman the Ezrahite: Ps. 88 (one of two titles). 

6. Ethan the Ezrahite: Ps. 89. 

7. The sons of Korah: Ps. 42. 44—49. 84. 85. 87. 88,—in all 11. 


Asaph, Heman, and Ethan are the names of the three chief 
singers of David, often mentioned by the Chronicler, and referred 
by him to the three Levitical families of Gershonites, Kohathites, 
and Merarites respectively (1 Ch. 6, 33-38. 39-43. 44-473 
15, 17-18. 19). They were regarded as the founders of the 
families, or guilds, of singers, who assisted in the public worship 
of the second Temple.t The “sons of Korah” must be the 
descendants—actual or reputed—of the Korah, son of Jizhar, 
son of Kohath, son of Levi, who perished in the wilderness 
(Nu. 16, 1 ff.), but whose sons are stated (2d. 26, 11) to have 
escaped, who are also, under the title “ Korahites,” described by 
the Chronicler as the gate-keepers of the Temple (1 Ch. 9, 19. 
26, 1-19); from 2 Ch. 20, rg it may also be inferred that, if not 
in the time of Jehoshaphat, yet in the Chronicler’s own time, 
they took part in the public worship of the Temple. 


The following Psalms are referred by their titles—in terms borrowed gener- 
ally, though not always, and sometimes with slight variations in detail, from 
the historical books—to events in the life of David: Ps. 3 (2 Sa. 15 &c.). 7 
(allusion obscure). 18 (=2 Sa. 22). 34 (cf. 1 Sa. 21, 13). 51 (2 Sa. 12). 52 
(v Sa. 22,79). 54 (1,Sa.12385 10). 50.40, Sa. 20. oY, [on 27, 21. 7-12. ea 
(1 Sa. 22, 1. 24, 3ff.). 59 (1 Sa. 19, 11). 60 (2 Sa. 8, 13 [ch vw. 3 Zobahi: 
Ch. 18, 12).°63)(1 Sas23, 14 ff. 243: 9.726,) 2)9420(a Sa. f22k ied). 
The title of Ps. 30 ‘‘at the dedication of the House [or Tempie],” alludes, 
not to any event in the life of David, but to the occasion on which in later 
days the Psalm was publicly recited (see Soferim, c. 18, § 2), viz. on the 
anniversary of the Dedication of the Temple by Judas Maccabaeus, 1 Macc. 
4, 52 ff. (r& tyxaivia, John 10, 22); the title of Ps. 92 ‘‘For the Sabbath 
day,” is to be explained similarly. : 

In the LXX there are some additional titles. The anonymous Psalms 
33. 43. 67. 91. 93—99. 104 are ascribed to David; in cod. A also Ps. 42; 
and in a few MSS. Ps. 1. 2 as well. The title to Ps. 71 is +a Aav-id, vidy 
"lavadab nal rav xparwy wixuarwricbivray; to Ps. 138 (in cod. A) ra Awusd 


1See 1 Ch. 25, 1 ff. 2-Ch. 5, 12. 29, 13 f. 35, 15 (where it is generally 
allowed that Jeduthun [cf. Ps. 39. 62. 77 ¢z¢/es] is another name of Ethan), 
“© Sons of Asaph” (who are especially prominent) are mentioned also 2 Ch. 
20, 14. Neh. 7, 44. 11, 22 al, 
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Za~copiov ; and to Ps, 139 (in cod. A) r@ A. Zaxeapiov (with tv +h diecrwopa 
on the marg. and in cod. T). Ps. 146. 147, I-II. 147, 12-20 (for. the 
LXX treat this Psalm as two). 148 have each the title Ayyaiov xa) ZLascupiov. 

There are also references—sumetimes obscure—to the occasion of the 
Psalm: Ps. 27 + xpd rod xpirdaver; Ps. 29 + 2odi0u cxnvas; Ps. 31 + ixord- 
gems [see V. 23]; Ps 66 4+ avarrécens 3 Ps. 70 + tis v0 cwom we xvpiov; Ps. 76 
+ dn xpos cov Arovpiov; Ps. 80 + Wards txip rod “Arovpiov; Ps. 93 cis cay 
huipey Tov xpocuPBarov, oT: xurwxirrar 4 yn, wives wd.s TH A 3 Ps. 96 dre 6 
01n0s oinodoMEITO mite THY Kixpwarwoiny, wdn To A; PS. G7 7H A., dre h yn uderod 
xabioraras; Ps.-143 + dre wirdy 6 vids xarudianes; Ps. 144 + xpos roy Porsad ; 
as well as notices of the days on which certain Psalms were recited in public 
worship, viz. Ps. 24 cas pas capbaray ; Ps. 38 epi capparov; Ps. 48 devrépa 
capparov ; Ps. 93 es av nutpuy cov rporacbbérov; Ps. 94 rerpad: cubpdrwy (cf. 
Ps. 92 in the Hebrew). So far as regards Ps. 24. 48. 92 (Heb.). 93. 94 
these statements agree with the usage of the second Temple, according to 
which the Psalms referred to were sung, on the days mentioned, during the 
Drink-offering that accompanied the morning Burnt-offering.! 


Arrangement of Psalms, and gradual formation of the Psalter. 
That the Psalter is not the work of a single compiler, but 
was formed: gradually out of pre-existing smaller collections ot 
Psalms, appears from many indications. More than one Psalm 
occurs in a double recension, the two forms differing so slightly 
that both are not likely to have been incorporated by a single 
hand: thus Ps. 53 = Ps..14;.Ps..70 = Ps..40, 13-17; Ps, 168 
= Ps. 57, 7-11 + 60, 5-12. ‘The manner in which the Psalms 
ascribed to the same author are often distributed, viz. in inde- 
pendent groups, points in the same direction: and a collector, 
knowing that there were still 18 Davidic Psalms to follow, would 
scarcely have closed Book II. (72, 20) with the words ‘“ The 
prayers of David, the son of Jesse, are ended.” The same con- 
clusion follows from the remarkable manner in which the use 
of the Divine names varies in the different parts of the Psalter. 
In Book I. Jehovah occurs 272 times, H/ohim (absolutely) 15 ; 
in Book II. Jehovah 30 times, Zlohim 164; in Book III, in 
Ps. 73—83, Jehovah 13 times, Llohim 36 times, but in 84—8q, 
Jehovah 3x times, Elohim 7; in Book IV. Jehovah only; in 
Book V. /ehovah only, except in Ps. 108, 1. 5. 7. 11. 13 
{repeated from Ps. 57. 60]. and 144, 9. The exceptional pre- 
ponderance of Elohim over Jehovah in Book II. (Ps. 42—72), 
and in Ps. 73—83, cannot be attributed to a preference of the 
authors of these Psalms for the former name; for not only is 

1 Del. p. 26 f.: the Psalms for the 3rd and 5th days were $2 and 81, 


. 
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such a supposition improbable in itself, it is precluded by the 
occurrence of the same two Psalms, in the double recension just 
spoken of, once with Jehovah (Ps. 14; 40, 13-17) and once with 
Elohim (Ps. 533; 70): it must be due to the fact that Book II. 
and Ps. 73—83 have passed through the hands of a compiler, 
who changed “‘ Jehovah” of the original authors into ‘“ Elohim.” 3 
The reason of this change probably is that at the time when this 
compiler lived there was a current preference for the latter name 
(comp. the exclusive use of the same name in Ecclesiastes, and 
the preference shown for it by the Chronicler). 

It appears then that Ps. 42—83 formed once a separate col- 
lection, arranged by a special compiler. But how is the sub- 
scription 72, 20, “the prayers of David are ended,” to be 
accounted for, when Ps. 42—49 are ascribed to the sons of Korah, 
and Ps. 50 to Asaph? A conjecture of Ewald’s, which has been 
generally accepted by subsequent critics, explains this plausibly. 
Ewald supposed that a transposition of the original order had 
taken place, and that Ps. 42—50 once stood after the Psalm now 
numbered 72. If this conjecture be accepted, the arrangement 
of the Psalms becomes at once intelligible. Book I. (Ps. 1—41), 
consisting almost wholly of Psalms ascribed to David, was the frst 
collection ; the second collection (Ps. 51—83) comprised, firstly, 
Ps. 51—72, consisting all but entirely of Davidic Psalms, with 
the subscription, 72, 20 (which is now in an appropriate place) ; 
secondly, Ps. 42—49 a group of Korahite Psalms; and thirdly, 
Ps. 50. 73—83 a group of Asaph-Psalms (which now stand together, 
instead of being separated by Ps. 5172); Ps. 84—8g, con- 
sisting of four additional Korahite Psalms, one ascribed to David 
and one to Ethan, form an appendix to the previous collection, 
added to it bya different hand (for had Ps. 84—8g9 been col- 
lected by the same hand, the Korahite and Davidic Psalms 
contained in it would not, probably, have been separated froin 
Ps. 42—49 and Ps. 51—72 respectively, nor would Jehovah have 
suddenly begun again to preponderate over Elohim). The third 
collection consists of Ps. go>—150. This differs from the two 
preceding collections in containing a far larger proportion of 
Psalms of a liturgical character, or Psalms composed with a view 
to use in the public worship of the Temple. It must have been 


1 Hence the expression ‘God, my (thy) God” (for ‘‘Jehovah, my (thy) 
God”) peculiar to these Psalms: Ps. 43, 4. 45, 7. 50, 7. 
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formed subsequently to the collection Ps. 42—83; for Ps. 108 
is composed of two Psalms (57, 7-11. 60, 5-12) with Elohim, in 
spite of the marked preference shown elsewhere in Ps. go—150 
for Jehovah, which shows that they must have been derived from 
a collection in which the use of “Elohim” was characteristic. 
Though no principle of arrangement is observed consistently 
throughout, this third collection seems in several parts to be 
based upon shorter, independent collections: thus Ps. 92—100 
form a group, the Psalms in which, though assigned to no 
particular author, show much similarity in both subject-matter and 
expression; Ps. 111—118 (containing the Had/e/-Psalms); Ps. 
120—134 (the 15 ‘Songs of Ascents”); Ps. 135. 136; 146—150; 
and the two groups of Psalms ascribed to David, Ps. 1o8—110; 
Ps. 138—145,—form respectively collections marked either by 
similarity of contents or by community of title. The xatural 
division of the Psalter appears thus to be into ¢hvee parts, Ps. 
1—41. Ps. 42—8g. Ps. go—150: the division into five parts is 
generally supposed to have been accomplished later, in imitation 
of the Pentateuch, Ps. 42—-89 being broken into two at Ps. 72, 
the subscription to which would form a natural point of division, 
and Ps. go—150 being divided at Ps. 106, where v. 48 was 
adapted by its contents to mark also the conclusion of a Book. 
The order of the individual Psalms appears often to have been determine:l 
by accidental causes: sometimes, however, the juxtaposition of two Psalms 
seems to be due to community of subject (e.g. Ps. 20. 21, both royal Psalnis ; 
105 and 106, both historical Psalms), and sometimes also to the occurrence in 
them of some more or less noticeable expression (¢.g. 1, 6” and 2, 124; 3, 5 
and 4, 8; 16, 11 and 17, 15; 32, 11 and 33, 1; 34, 7 and 35, 5-6 [the only 
places in the Psalms where ‘‘ the angel of J.” is mentioned] &c.). Delitzsch 
would extend this principle of juxtaposition to the entire Psalter; ‘but the 


expressions to which he points are often so insignificant (e.g. 1%) in 14, 7 and 
15, 1) that it is not likely that a collector would have been guided by them. 


Authorship of the Psalms. Were the titles—in the case of such 
Psalms as are provided with them—added by the authors them- 
selves, or do they at least record authentic traditions respecting 
the authorship, or not? So far as regards the musical and 
liturgical notices, there is a decided presumption that their origin 
dates from the period when these subjects first become prominent 
in the OT., viz. the period of the second Temple:! they were 


1 The principal terms used occur elsewhere only in Is. 38, 20. Hab, 3, and 
1 Ch. 15, 17-21; comp. 16, 41 f. 2 Ch. 5, 12f. 7, 6 &c. 
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added probably when the Psalms came generally into liturgical 
use. And the strongest reasons exist for supposing that the 
historical notices are of late origin likewise, and though they 
may embody trustworthy information respecting the source or 
collection whence the Psalms were derived by one of the com- 
piers of the Book, that they contain no authentic tradition 
respecting the authorship of the Psalms, or the occasions on 
which they were composed. The grounds for this conclusion 
are briefly as follows :— 

1. The titles are suspicious, trom the circumstance that almost 
the only names of authors mentioned are David, and two or 
three prominent singers of David’s age: except in the case of 
those attributed to the ‘“‘Sons of Korah,” zo author is named of 
a date later than that of Solomon. But (amongst the anonymous 
Psalms) many, by common consent, are much later than the age 
of David and Solomon; how comes it that their authors’ names 
are not recorded? If the names of earlier Psalmists were known, 
@ fortiori, it would seem, those of later Psalmists would be pre- 
served by tradition. 

2. The titles are strongly discredited by internal evidence ; 
again and again the title is contradicted by the contents of the 
Psalm to which it is prefixed. Thus of the 73 ascribed to 
David, the majority, at least, cannot be his ; for (a) many are of 
unequal poetical merit, and instead of displaying the freshness 
and originality which we should expect in the founder of Hebrew 
Psalmody, contain frequent conventional phrases (e.g. Ps. 6. 31. 
35. 40, 13 ff.), and reminiscences of earlier Psalms,! which betray 
the poet of a later age. (6) Some have pronounced Aramaisms, 
the occurrence of which in an early poem of /udah is entirely 
without analogy, or other marks of lateness. (c) Others have 
stylistic affinities with Psalms which, upon independent grounds, 
must be assigned to an age much later than that of David: 
though the alphabetical arrangement (Ps. 9—10. 25. 34. 37. 145), 


1 Ps, 86 is composed almost entirely of such reminiscences; see W. R, 
Smith, OZ/C. pp. 413-415. Similarly 144, I-11. 

?495- in the suff. of 2 ps. fem. 103, 3. 4. 5 (as in 116, 7. T2. 19. 135, 9) 
109, 8 the A/ur. DY (only besides Eccl. 5, 1); 122, 3. 4. 124, 1. 2. 6. 
133, 2. 3- 144, 15 -W (for WW); 139, 237 chought, 3 Yn Lying down, 8 
pp, 19 bop (all Aram.) ; 144, 7. 10, 11+ YB fo deliver (Aram.,), 13 ff (2 Ch. 
16, 14, and Aram.), 145, 14 4p? (Aram.). 
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for instance, cannot be proved to have been unused as early as 
David’s day, the known examples of it are much later (Lam. 1—4. 
Pr. 31, 10-31); and at least Ps. 25. 34. 37. 145 are shown by 
their general tone and style to belong to the later products of 
Hebrew poetry. (d¢) Many are unadapted to David’s situation 
or character. 

Thus some imply the existence of the Zemple (Ps. 5, 7. 27, 4. 
28, 2 [see 1 Ki. 6, 5]. 65, 4. 68, 29. 138, 21); and it is at least open 
to question whether the expression God’s “holy hill,” applied to 
Zion (3, 4. 15, 13 cf. 24, 3. 26, 8.27, 4f.), would have come into 
use until the sanctuary had been established upon it for a con- 
siderable time. Others again, when we proceed to reconstruct, 
from the allusions contained in the Psalm, the situation in 
which it was composed, are found to imply that the Psalmist is 
living in an evil time, when the wicked are established in the 
Jand, and the godly are oppressed, and suffer in silence from their 
tyranny and pride (Ps. gf. 12.7 14.2 35. 38 &c.),—a condition of 
things entirely out of harmony with the picture presented to us 
of any period of David’s life in 1—z2 Samuel. Often also the 
terms used do not suit the circumstances of David's life: let the 
reader examine carefully, for example, the following passages, 
and ask himself whether they correspond really to David’s situa: 
tion ; whether they are not, in fact, the words of a man (or of 
_ men) in a different condition of life, surrounded by different 
companions, subject to different temptations, and suffering at the 
hands of a different kind of foe: Ps. 5, 8-10. 6, 7 f. 12, 1-4. 17, 
9-14. 22, 11 ff. 26, gf. 27, 10 (“For my father and my mother 
have forsaken me”), 12. 28, 3-5. 35, 11-21. 38, 11-14. 41, 5-9. 
62, 3f. of. 64, 2-6. 

To take some further illustrations: Ps. 11 is referred, by those who defend 
the title, to the occasion of Absalom’s rebellion; but the situation which it 
implies is really very different: it implies a state of social disorder (v. 3), 


in which the wicked shoot ‘‘in the darkness” (v. 2) at the upright; the 
Psalmist is exhorted by his desponding companions to take refuge in flight 


1 Tt is exceedingly doubtful whether, as Keil and others contend, the term 
bon (palace, Is. 39, 73 temple, 1 Ki. 6, 3. 5. 17, and often) found in these 
passages could be used of the ‘‘tent”’ spread by David for the ark (2 Sa. 7, 
2.86) -a5, The bon at Shiloh had folding-doors and door-posts (1 Sa. 1, 9. 
3) 15). ; ‘ 

2Implying an almost ational defection. With 12, x comp. Jer. 5, 1. 9 


3-6. Mic. 7, 2. Is. 57, 1. 
Zh 
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(uv. 1)3 instead of complying, he asserts his unabated confidence in God’s 
justice (vv. 4-7). Ps. 20 and 21 contain good wishes for a king, who is 
either addressed in the 2nd pers., or spoken of in the 3rd: both evidently 
spring out of the regard which was entertained towards him by his subjects : 
to suppose that David wrote for the people the words in which they should 
express their own loyalty towards him, is in the highest degree unnatural and 
improbable. A similar remark may be made with reference to Ps. 61 (see 
v. 6f.). Ps. §5 is generally explained as referring (cf. vv. 12-18) to David’s 
treacherous counsellor Ahithophel ; but the situation is again very unlike that 
of David during Absalom’s rebellion ; the Psalmist lives among foes in a city, 
whose walls they occupy with their patrols: from the violence which they 
exercise within it he would gladly escape to the desert (vv. 9°-11; Gf.); one 
who had been his associate had treacherously abandoned him, for which he 
is bitterly reproached by the poet. The situation in its principal features 
recalls rather that in which Jeremiah found himself (Jer. 6, 6f. 9, I-5, I1, 
18-21, 20, 10), or the author of Mic. 7, 5. Ps. 58 is a denunciation of zezzjzst 
judges ; the manner in which they are addressed, however, is not that of a 
king, who could remove them if he chose, but of one who was powerless to 
take action himself, though he desired (and expected) that retribution should 
fall upon them from heaven. In Ps. 69. 86. 109, the singer is in great 
affliction and trouble; his nearest relations and friends have forsaken him 
(69, 8); he is ‘‘ poor and needy” (86, I. 109, 22), and is cruelly reproached 
(69, 7-9 [for his ve/zgzoz]. 19 f. 109, I-5. 22-25),—traits which are all inap- 
plicable to David, and most insufficiently explained from 2 Sa. 16, 5 ff. 

The titles which assign Psalms to particular occasions of David’s life are 
not more probable than the others. Ps. 34. is referred to the time when 
David feigned madness at the court of Achish (1 Sa. 21, 13); but there is 
not a single expression in the Psalm suggestive of that occasion; the Psalm 
consists of religious reflexions and moral exhortations—much in the manner 
of Ps. 37—of a perfectly general kind, and expressed in the hortatory style of 
the later gnomic poetry (v. 11; comp. Pr. 4, I. 5, 7. 7, 24. 8, 32), entirely 
out of relation with the situation supposed. Ps. 52 is stated to refer to Doeg. 
In point of fact it speaks of some rich and powerful man, a persecutor of the 
righteous, in whose fall will be seen exemplified the Nemesis which overtakes 
the abuse of riches (v. 7), while the Psalmist will flourish ‘‘like a spreading 
bay-tree in the house of God.” Is this agreeable either to the picture of 
Doeg drawn in I Sa. 21, 7. 22, 9 ff., or to David’s situation at the time? 

The occasions to which Ps. 56. 57 are referred are not less improbable, 
Ps. 59 is stated to have been composed by David when his house was 
watched by Saul’s messengers (I Sa. 19, 11); but the Psalm shows plainly 
that the poet who wrote it is resident in a city attacked by heathen or 
ungodly foes, whom he prays God to cast down, that His power may be 
manifest 40 the ends of the earth (vv. 5-8. 11-13; notice esp. the ‘‘ zations” 
—both inconsistent with the feelings which David entertained towards Saul 
(1 Sa. 24, 6 &c.), and implying relations with the ‘‘nations” which did not 
then exist. The titles in all these cases are palpably incongruous, and 
appear sometimes to have been merely suggested to the compiler by a super- 
ficial view of particular expressions (¢.g. 52, 2 supposed to point to Doeg; 
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54, 3 to the Ziphites ; 56, 2 to the Philistines; 57, 3 to Saul; 59, 3 to Saul’s 
messengers: so 63, 1» to the wilderness of Judah). But the situation and 
circumstances implied by the Psalm, as a whole, is in each instance different 
from those of David. 


(e) Not unfrequently also the Psalms ascribed to David seem 
to presuppose the circumstances or character of a later age. Ps. 
51, 18 f. 69, 35 f. imply an approaching vestoration of Jerusalem 
and Judah:! Ps. 68, 4 (“make a Aighway for him that rideth 
through the deserts”) points to the same historical situation as 
Is. 40, 3: Ps. 22, 27-30. 65, 2. 68, 31. 86, 9 presuppose the 
prophetic teaching (Is. 2, 2-4 &c.) of the acceptance of Israel’s 
religion by the nations of the earth. Many also of the same 
Psalms, it is difficult not to feel, express an intensity of religious 
devotion, a depth of spiritual insight, and a maturity of theo- 
logical reflexion, beyond what we should expect from David or 
David’s age. David had many high and honourable qualities: 
he was loyal, generous, disinterested, amiable, a faithful friend, a 
just and benevolent ruler; and the narrative in the Books of 
Samuel shows that his religion elevated and ennobled his aims, 
and, except on the occasion of his great fall, exerted a visible 
influence upon the tenor of his life? Still, as we should not 
gather from the history that he was exposed to a succession of 
trials and afflictions of the kind represented in the Psalms ascribed 
to him, so we should not gather from it that he was a man of 
the deep and intense spiritual feeling reflected in the Psalms 
that bear his name. Every indication converges to the same 
conclusion, viz. that the ‘‘ Davidic” Psalms spring, in fact, from 
many different periods of Israelitish history, from the time of 
David himself downwards ; and that in the varied moods which 
they reflect—despondency, trouble, searchings of heart, peni- 
tence, hope, confidence, thankfulness, exultation ; or the various 
situations which they shadow forth—distress, sickness, oppres- 
sion or persecution, deliverance,—they set before us the experi- 
ences of many men, and of many ages of the national life. 

The majority of the “ Davidic” Psalms are thus certainly not 
David’s: is it possible to determine whether any are his? It 


1 Notice also the ‘‘ prisoners” of 69, 33, and comp. 102, 16. 20. 28. 

2 Contrast the Assyrian kings (Farrar, Minor Proph. p. 147 f.); and see 
the Lxcycl. Brit, s.v. “David,” p. 841. (On 2 Sa. 12, 31, comp. RV. 
marg., and the writer’s note ad /oc.) 
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being apparent, in many instances, that the titles are untrust- 
worthy, it becomes a question whether they are more trustworthy 
in the instances which remain, whether, in fact, they record in amy 
case a genuine tradition, or do more than reproduce an opinion 
which existed when they were framed, without supplying any 
guarantee that the opinion itself was well founded. It must be 
remembered that the close connexion of David with psalmody is 
first set before us in the Chronicles. All that we learn from the 
pre-exilic literature respecting David’s musical and poetical 
talents is that he was a skilful player on the harp (1 Sa. 16, 18 
&c.), and probably on other instruments as well (Am. 6, 5) ; that 
he composed a beautiful elegy on Saul and Jonathan (2 Sa. 1, 
19 ff.), and a shorter one on Abner (2d. 3, 33 f.); that he “‘ danced 
and leapt” before the ark, when it was brought up into Zion (24. 
6, 14. 16); and that in the appendix to 2 Sam. (p. 173) two 
sacred poems (c. 22. 23, I-7) are attributed to him. The poem 
2 Sa. 1, 19 ff., however, it is somewhat remarkable, possesses no 
religious character, but is the expression of a purely Auman emo- 
tion: and in Am. 6, 5 David is alluded to, not as an author of 
sacred poetry, but as the inventor of musical instruments such as 
were used by the luxurious nobles of Samaria at their banquets. 
‘The Chronicler, on the other hand, views David as the founder 
of Temple psalmody (1. Ch... 23, 5.. 25; I-7.,2 Ch. 4, 6. 20m: 
27. 30. 35, 15. Ezr. 3, 10. Neh. 12, 36), and while excerpting 
from 2 Sa. 6 the narrative of the transference of the ark to Zion, 
takes occasion to place in the king’s mouth a Psalm (1 Ch. 16, 
7-36), which, however, so far from being an original work, is 
composed of parts of three exilic, or post-exilic, Psalms, pre- 
served still in the Psalter (Ps. 105, 1-15. 96, 1-13%. 106, I. 47. 
48)! That David, skilled as he was in music, and zealous in his 
devotion to Jehovah, should have made arrangements for some 
musical services in connexion with the ark, is far from improb- 
able; though it can hardly be doubted that in the account 
which the Chronicler has given of them, he has transferred to 
David’s age the institutions of the Temple in the fully developed 
form in which they existed in his own day.! But most of the 


1 If the Temple psalmody was organised in the age of David and Solomon 
as the Chronicler represents, the absence of all allusion to it in the descrip- 
tions of sacred ceremonies in Sam. Kings is very singular. 2 Sa. 6, 5. I5. 
1 Ki, 1, 40 speak of the people singing, but not of the authorised ‘singers * 
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Psalms ascribed to David are zo¢ of a liturgical character, or 
adapted (at least in the first instance) for public worship; they 
reflect the fersonal experiences and emotions of the singer. 
Hence David’s presumed connexion with the services of the 
sanctuary would not account for his authorship of more than a 
very few of the Psalms ascribed to him by their titles. 

We are thus thrown back upon internal grounds for the pur- 
pose of determining the Psalms which may be David’s. Ewald, 
upon esthetic grounds, referred to David Ps. 3. 4. 7. 8. 11. 15. 
18. 19, 1-6. 24, 1-6. 24, 7-10. 29. 32. 101; and the follow- 
ing fragments, embedded in later Psalms: Ps. 60, 6-9 [Heb. 
8-11]. 68, 13-18 (Heb. 14-19]. 144, 12-14: these, he argues, 
display an originality, dignity, and unique power which could 
have been found in David, and in David alone. In _ particular, 
Ewald points to the noble and kingly feelings which find expres- 
sion in these Psalms,-—the sense of inward dignity (435), Ps. 3, 
3. 4, 2. 7, 5. 18, 43-48. 2 Sa. 23, 1, the innocence and Divine 
favour of which the singer is conscious, 4, 3. 18, 20-30 (cf. 2 Sa. 
6, 21), the kingly thoughts of 18, 43-45. ror, 1-8, the trust in 
God, the clear and firm sense of right, and the indications of a 
brave and victorious warrior, who had near at heart his people’s 
welfare, contained in such passages as 3, 7. 8. 18, 34-42. 24, 8. 
20, Et. 2, S2a4.23,.0—7,4 

There is no doubt that the Psalms upon which Ewald’s 
critical tact has thus fastened are marked by a freshness and 
poetic force and feeling, and a certain brightness of language 
and expression, which distinguish them from most of the others 
attributed to David ; and if Davidic Psalms are preserved in the 
Psalter, we may say safely that they are to be found among 


(D°I71wD), so frequently mentioned in Ezr. Neh. Chr, 1 Ki. 8 makes no 
mention of either singing or music (though the Chronicler, in his account of 
the same ceremony, excerpted by him from Kings, has zzserted two notices 
respecting both, viz. 2 Ch. 5, 11°-13* and 7, 6): the allusion in 1 Ki. 10, 12 
(ow, cf. 2 Sa. 19, 36 Heb., not the technical O'7)wW19) is ambiguous. On 
the other hind, that there was some organisation for music and song in the 
pre-exilic Temple may be justly inferred from Neh. 7, 44 (= Ezr. 2, 41), 
where in the contemporary register of those who returned from Babylon in 
B.C. 536 are included 148 (128) ‘‘sons of Asaph, s/mgers” (comp. also Jer. 
33, 11). 

1 The peculiarities of expression referred to by Ewald, in confirmation of 
his view, are of slight weight. 
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those which Ewald has selected. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that the zsthetic criterion upon which Ewald relies is 
a subjective one: we have no standard outside the Psalter by 
which to determine David’s poetical style except 2 Sa. 1, 19-27, 
3, 33 f., and (assuming the author of the appendix 2 Sa. 21—24 
to have been well informed!) 2 Sa. 22 (= Ps. 18), and 23, 1-7; 
nor (in our ignorance of what other poets might have achieved) 
are we entitled to declare that certain Psalms could have been 
composed by no one but David himself. It is doubtful also 
whether some of the Psalms in Ewald’s list do not contain 
expressions, or imply a situation, not consistent with David's age. 
On the other hand, if Deborah, long before David’s time, had 
“sung unto Jehovah” (Jud. 5, 3), there can be no @ priori reason 
why David should not have done the same; and 2 Sa. 23, 1 the 
expression “the sweet singer of Israel” implies that David was 
the author of religious songs.?, On the whole, a zon digue¢ must 
be our verdict: it is possible that Ewald’s list of Davidic Psalms 
is too large, but it is not clear that none of the Psalms con- 
tained in it are of David’s composition. 


The titles assigning Psalms to other authors are often not more trust- 
worthy than those assigning Psalms to David. Ps. 90 in dignity and deep 
religious feeling is second to none in the Psalter: but it may be questioned 
whether it does not presuppose conditions different from those of Moses’ age ; 
and had Moses been the author, it is natural to suppose that it would have 
been more archaic in style than it actually is. The Psalms assigned to Asaph, 
Heman, Ethan, and Solomon show, almost without exception, marks of a 
far later age than that of David and his successor: Ps. 74 and 79 are 
late in tone, and allude to the desolation of the sanctuary and of the city in 
terms certainly inapplicable to the plundering of Shishak (1 Ki. 14, 25 f.), to 
which they have strangely been supposed to refer: Ps. 76 might be plausibly 
referred to the destruction of Sennacherib’s army B.C. 701; the style and 
manner of Ps. 72. 78 indicate that they are not early ones:? Ps. 89 is 
clearly not earlier than the closing years of the monarchy, 


1 The terms of 2 Sa. 22, I are general, and do not, like 2 Sa. 1, 17 f., for 
instance, refer the Ps. to any special occasion. 

27D, properly ‘‘songs of prazse;” see Is, 24, 16. Job 35, 10. Ps. 95, 23 - 
and comp. the verb in Jud. 5, 3. Is. 12, 5 &c., and Fp} in Ex. 15, 2 (= Is. 
12, 2 = Ps. 118, 14). Ps 

3 Ps, 72 is probably ascribed to Solomon on account of the general resem- 
blance of the picture of imperial sway which the Ps. presents with that of 
Solomon’s empire in 1 Ki. 3-10; Ps. 127 on account of a supposed allusion 
in v. 2 (‘his beloved” Y9"99) to 2 Sa. 12, 25 (FAI). 
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The origin of the titles must remain matter of speculation. 
It is even possible that the sense in which the titles are now 
understood is not their primary meaning, but may be due to a 
misapprehension. The Psalms ascribed to the sons of Korah 
were derived, it is reasonable to suppose, from a collection of 
Psalms in the possession of the Levitical family, or guild, of that 
name, in the time of the Second Temple. Those ascribed to 
Asaph, Heman, and Ethan may have a similar origin: they may 
de taken from collections not necessarily composed by these three 
singers respectively, but 2% the fossesston of families or guilds 
claiming descent from them: the title 0x5, for instance, pre- 
fixed by a compiler to the Psalms extracted from one of these 
collections, as an indication of the source whence it was taken, 
and meant by him to signify belonging to Asaph, would be 
ambiguous, and would readily lend itself to be understood in the 
sense of written by Asaph. The explanation of 15 may be 
similar. It is far from impossible that there may have been a 
collection known as “ David’s,” the beginnings of which may 
date from early pre-exilic times, but which afterwards was 
augmented by the addition of Psalms composed subsequently : 
either the collection itself came ultimately to be regarded as 
Davidic, or a compiler excerpting from it prefixed 4y75 as an 
indication of the source whence a Psalm was taken, which was 
afterwards misunderstood as denoting its author: in either case 
the incorrect attribution of Psalms to David upon a large scale 
becomes intelligible. In some instances, also (Ps. 51. 52 &c.), 
attempts were even made to fix the occasion of his life to which 
a Psalm belonged. Of course, in particular cases the title 44S 
may be due to independent tradition, or to conjectures of readers 
or compilers. The musical and liturgical notices combine with 
other indications to show that the titles were only finally fixed 
when the Psalter came into general use in the Temple services 
during the period that began with the return from Babylon, 

Is it possible, upon independent grounds, to fix the dates or 
occasions of any of the Psalms? The full discussion of this 
subject would occupy more space than can here be given to it: 
a brief notice of its more general aspects must therefore suffice. 
As a rule, the dates of the Psalms cannot be fixed otherwise 
than approximately. The only criteria which we possess are (1) 
the historical allusions; (2) the style; (3) the relation to other 
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writers whose dates are known; (4) the character of the religious 
ideas expressed. 

(1.) The historical allusions are seldom definite enough to do 
more than fix the general period—with tolerably wide limits—to 
which a Psalm belongs: for instance, some Psalms allude to the 
king in terms which imply that the monarchy is still in existence, 
and are therefore presumably pre-exilic ;1 others appear to con- 
tain allusions to the condition of the people during the Exile ; 
others again imply that the Exile is past, though to what part of 
the post-exilic period such Psalms are to be referred, the allusions 
contained in them often do not declare. The historical allusions, 
which seem to be more precise, are often not conclusive. Thus 
Ps. 46. 48. 76 have been referred plausibly to the period of the 
overthrow of Sennacherib’s army in B.c. 7o1; but the language 
used in these Psalms, though it is not unfavourable to such a 
reference, can hardly be said to vegutre it. In Ps. 74. 79 it is 
disputed whether the desolation alluded to is that effected by the 
Chaldeans in 586, or that wrought by Antiochus Epiphanes in 
B.c. 169-8. Nor is it by any means certain what the national 
disasters or dangers alluded to in Ps. 60. 83 are. Ps. 118 has 
been referred to the occasions described in Ezr. 3, 1-4 (Ewald); 
3, to f. (Hengstenberg) ; 6, 16 ff. (Delitzsch); Neh. 8, 16-18 
(Perowne) ; 1 Macc. 4, 52-56, B.c. 165 (Cheyne). 

To determine the author is impossible; for the necessary 
standards of comparison fail us. The only author, known to us 
by name, with whose writings some of the Psalms display marked 
similarities, is Jeremiah (Ps. 31. 35. 69; comp. also Ps. 79, 6. 
Jer. 10, 25): but when we bear in mind how apt Hebrew writers 
are to borrow expressions from their predecessors, we cannot feel 
the requisite assurance that these similarities are due to identity 
of authorship; a later writer may have cast his thoughts into 
phraseology suggested by his acquaintance with the prophecies 
of Jeremiah. Ps. 46 is worthy of Isaiah ; but this is not sufficient 
to prove that he was its author. (The Davidic Psalms have been 
considered above.) 

(2.) As regards the criterion of style, the judgment of Hupfeld, 
endorsed by his editor, Nowack, is sound (i. p. xlii.): “From 


1 Unless, indeed (as some suppose), they can in some cases be regarded 
as dating from the revival of the monarchy under the Maccabees (1 Macc. 14, 
41-3 &c.). 
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' the linguistic and poetical character of the Psalms, it is not pos- 
sible to do more than distinguish in general older Psalms from 
later, or those that are original from those that show marks ot 
imitation: . . . such as are hard, bold, original, are, as a rule, 
the older; those of which the style is easy and flowing, and which 
are marked by the presence of conventional thoughts and expres- 
sions, are later. For older poets had to strike out their own 
paths, and thus appear often contending with language and 
thought: later poets, on the contrary, moved, as it were, upon 
accustomed tracks, and frequently found thoughts, figures, and 
language ready for their use; hence their compositions generally 
contain many reminiscences and standing phrases, and may even 
sometimes almost entirely consist of them. Such reminiscences 
and conventional phrases are most frequent in the Psalms of 
complaint, the alphabetical Psalms, and the doxological or liturgi- 
cal Psalms. Aramaisms and non-classical idioms are likewise 
marks of a late age. But we cannot with equal confidence, from 
the poetical power or purity of diction which a Psalm may display, 
infer conversely that it is ancient, since Psalms that are unques- 
tionably late have in these respects not unfrequently equalled 
the more ancient models.” ! 

(3.) This criterion seldom carries us very far. In the case of 
two similar passages, the difficulty of determining which is the 
one that is dependent on the other, when we have no other clue 
to guide us, is practically insuperable (comp. p. 292). Ps. 93. 
96-——1oo appear to presuppose Is. 40o—66; and from the use 
made of Ps. 96. 105. 106, 130. 132 in 1 Ch. 16, 8—36. 2 Ch. 6, 
40. 41-2, they seem clearly to be eartzer than the age of the 
Chronicler (B.c. 300): Ps. 93. 97100, moreover, are so similar 
in character to Ps. 96 that they can hardly belong to a different 
period. We thus obtain a group of six Psalms which may be 
assigned plausibly to B.c. 538-300 ; but even here the limits are 
sufficiently wide. And of other Psalms still less (on this ground) 
can be affirmed with certainty. 

(4.) This criterion cannot be altogether repudiated, though it 
is to be applied with caution. ‘There is undoubtedly a fZrogress, 
both in the revelation contained in the OT., and also in the 


1 On the language of the Psalms, see App. II. in Prof. Cheyne’s ‘‘ Bampton 
Lectures.” Giesebrecht’s essay on this subject (ZA7W. 1881, p. 276 ff.) 
contains much that is superficial and crude. 
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feelings with which sacred things are viewed: prophets, for 
instance, arose, introducing new ideas as the centuries passed on; 
religious problems were more deeply and more frequently re- 
flected upon; after the Temple was established, a growing 
attachment to it, as a centre of religious worship and of religious 
sentiment, would naturally form itself ; and there was undeniably, 
especially in later times, an increasing devotion to the law. It 
is reasonable to suppose that Hebrew psalmody would stand in 
some sort of correlation with the phases of this progress under 
its various aspects. And when the Psalms are compared with 
the prophets, the latter seem to show, on the whole, the greater 
originality ; the psaimists, in other words, fod/ow the prophets, 
appropriating and applying the truths which the prophets pro- 
claimed, and bearing witness to the effects which their teaching 
exerted upon those who came within range of its influence. The 
Psalms which presuppose a wide religious experience, and display 
a marked spirituality of tone, will hardly be among the earliest ; 
while those in which liturgical interests are most prominent are 
probably among the latest. 

It must be owned that these criteria are less definite than 
might be desired, and that when applied by different hands they 
do not lead always to identical results. Nevertheless some con- 
clusions may be fairly drawn from them. It may be affirmed, 
for instance, with tolerable confidence that very few of the 
Psalms are earlier than the 7th cent. B.c. Of many Psalms the 
exilic or post-exilic date is manifest, and is not disputed: of 
others, it is difficult to say whether they are pre- or post-exilic. 
Approximately the Psalms may be dated somewhat as follows :— 
In Books IV. and V. (Ps. go—150) Ps. 101. r1o,! perhaps 


1 This Psalm, though it may be ancient, can hardly have been composed 
by David. If read without praejudicium, it produces the irresistible impres- 
sion of having been written, not by a king with reference to an invisible, 
spiritual Being, standing above him as his superior, but by a prophet with 
reference to the theocratic king. (1) The title ‘* My lord” (s9439), v. 1, is the 


one habitually used in addressing the Israelitish king (e.g. 1 Ki. I—2 passim) ; 
(2) Messianic prophecies have regularly as their point of departure some 
institution of the Jewish theocracy—the king, the prophet, the people (Is. 42, 
1 &c.), the high priest, the Temple (Is. 28, 16): the supposition that David 
is here speaking and addressing a superior, who stands zx 20 relation with 
existing institutions, is—not, indeed, impossible (for we have not the right to 
limit absolutely the range of prophetic vision), but—contrary to the analogy 
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also Ps. go. 91, may be presumed to be pre-exilic; Ps. 102 
(see vv. 13-16) will be exilic; Ps. 93. 96—99 (the keynote 
of which is struck by Is. 52, 7 ed) may be contemporary 
with the close of the exile, but they may also be later: the 
rest in these two books will be post-exilic, some, perhaps, 
late in the post-exilic period — especially those Psalms in 
which Aramaisms, &c., are marked. In Book III. (Ps. 73—89) 
Ps. 76 may date from B.c. 701, Ps. 89 from the closing years 
of the monarchy; Ps. 77. 78. 80. 81. 85. 86. 87 appear to be 
post-exilic ; Ps. 74. 79, and perhaps 83, belong (as it seems) to 
the period of the Maccabees; the date of Ps. 73. 75. 82. 84. 88 
must remain undecided, but they will not be earlier than the age 
of Jeremiah. In Books I. and II. (Ps. r—72), even though 
Ewald’s list of Davidic Psalms be not accepted in its entirety, 
it may include several that are ancient; the Psalms alluding to 
the king (Ps. 2. 20. 21. 28. 61. 63. 72) will presumably be pre- 
exilic, Ps. 72 (from its general style) being the latest ; Ps. 46. 48 
may date from B.c. 701; Ps. 47 is related closely to the group 
93. 96—99; of the devotional and didactic Psalms (such as Ps. 
1. 8. 15. 19, I—6. 24, 1-6. 42 f.), and those describing the suffer- 
ings or persecutions of the writers (which are numerous in these 
two books), it is difficult to say when they were written: a few 
may be early in the pre-exilic period, but most, it is probable 
(especially the Psalms of complaint), were ' ritten by a contem- 
porary or companion of Jeremiah, or possibly, in some cases, 


of prophecy ; (3) the justice of this reasoning is strongly confirmed by wz. 3. 
5-7, where the subject of the Psalm is actually depicted, not as such a 
spiritual superior, but as a wzctorious Lsraelitish monarch, triumphing through 
Jehovah’s help over earthly foes. The Psalm is Messianic in the same sense 
that Ps. 2 is: it depicts the zdeal glory of the theocratic king, who receives 
from a prophet (v. 1 7) DN) the twofold solemn promise (1) of victory 
over his foes ; (2) of a perpetual priesthood (cf. Jer. 30, 21>: see p. 136). 
These are the reasons (and the only ones) by which the present writer is 
influenced in his judgment on the Psalm. In the question addressed by our 
Lord to the Jews (Mt. 22, 41-46; Mk. 12, 35-37; Luke 20, 41-44) His 
object, it is evident, is not to instruct them on the azthorship of the Psalm, 
but to argue from its covéents: and though He assumes the Davidic author- 
ship, accepted generally at the time, yet the cogency of His argument is un- 
impaired, so long as it is recognised that the Psalm is a Messianic one, and 
that the august language used in it of the Messiah is not compatible with the 
position of one who was = mere human son of David. Comp. Orelli, O7. 


Prophecy, pp. 153-7. 
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spring from the earlier part of the Persian period (B.c. 536-c. 400). 
To the exile, or somewhat later, belong, probably, Ps. 22. 51. 
66—70; Ps. 19, 7-14. 25. 33. 34. 37 will also be late ones. It 
is possible that the considerations likely to be advanced by Prof. 
Cheyne in his expected [Noy. 1890] volume, and other future 
investigations, may tend to reduce these somewhat wide limits ; 
for the present, the writer’s judgment on the daza at his disposal 
does not enable him to speak more definitely. 


The Psalms attributed to Asaph and the sons of Korah respectively, in 
many cases (though not in all) have points of contact with one another which 
will hardly all be accidental. In the Asaph-Psalms God is often represented 
as Judge (Ps. 50. 75. 76. 82), and introduced as speaking (Ps. 50. 75. SI. 
82); He is more constantly than elsewhere called 3x and jy¥9y; He is com- 
pared to a shepherd (74, 1.1 77, 20. 78, 52. 79, 13.1 80, 1); Joseph or 
Ephraim is alluded to (77, 15. 80, 1. 81, 4. 5); the peculiar word }\} occurs 
only Ps. 50, 11. 80, 13. In the Korahite Psalms God is often represented as 
King (Ps. 44, 4. 47, 2. 6. 7. 84, 3 [but also elsewhere, as 5, 2. 68, 24. 74, 12. 
89, 18. 149, 2]), and a warm affection is evinced towards the holy city or the 
Temple (Ps. 46. 47. 48. 87; 42—43. 84). In one or two instances, the 
Psalms with these peculiarities innay have been the work of the same author ; 
but this cannot be the case with most ; and the similarities are perhaps to be 
accounted for by the Psalms having been composed by members of the same 
family, or guild, in which a type of representation, once set, may have been 
followed by the poets of successive generations. 


On two questions connected with the Psalms the writer is 
obliged to touch more briefly than he had hoped to be able 
to do. 

(1.) Do any of the Psalms date from the period of the Mac- 
cabees (B.C. 168 ff.) ? Very many commentators—including even 
Delitzsch and Perowne—admit (on historical grounds) that some 
Psalms belong to this period: Ps. 44 (on account of the protesta- 
tion of national innocence, which it is difficult to reconcile with 
any earlier stage of the nation’s history).? 74 (on account of z. 8, 
which appears to allude to synagogues, and v. 9 [cf. 1 Macc. 4, 
46. 9, 27. 14, 41]). 79 (similar to Ps. 74: with v. 2 cf. 1 Macc. 
7,173 with ov. 1-3. 74, 3-7, 1 Macc. 1, 30-32. 37-39. 46. 2, 7. 


1 Comp. Ps. 95, 7. 100, 3. Probably dependent on Jer. 23, 1 [cf. p. 257, 
No. 1]. Ez. 34, 31. 

2 Though Ewald thought it possible to refer these Psalms (together with 
Ps. 60. 80. 85. 89. 132) to the period shortly before Nehemiah, the terms of 
Neh, 1, 3. 2, 3. 4, 2 seeming to him to point to some recent calamity which 
had befallen Jerusalem (7st. v. 119-121), 
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12. 3, 45. 51 f. 4, 38). But some scholars, especially Olshausen 
(1853), and more recently Reuss and others,! have attributed a 
much larger number of Psalms, and even the majority, to the 
same period. 

These scholars -point to the frequency with which in the Psalms two classes 
of persons are opposed to one another—Israel and the nations (heathen), the 
godly (‘‘saints,” “the righteous,” ‘‘they that fear Jehovah,” “the upright 
of heart,” &c.) and the godless (“‘the wicked,” ‘‘ transgressors,” ‘‘ violent 
men,” ‘‘ workers of wickedness,”’ &c.), and to the question when this opposi- 
tion was most pronounced, reply : in the times that began with the persecu- 
tion of the Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes, when the loyal servants of Jehovah 
—the ‘‘meek” or the ‘‘afflicted,” as they are termed—found themselves 
engaged in a struggle, not only with their heathen masters, but with a 
powerful party composed of their own renegade brethren. The phases of 
this struggle, it is said, are echoed in the Psalter: in Reuss’ words (§ 481), 
for instance, ‘*‘ The breach of parties in the nation is described in Ps. 55. 94. 
140; the varying fortunes of the war are reflected in songs of triumph (Ps. 76, 
98. 116. 118. 138, cf. 75. 96—100. 148. 149), or in lamentations for defeats 
(Ps. 60. 89 &c.) ; the dark period before the revolt of Judas Maccabezeus is 
brought before us (Ps. 54. 56—59. 62. 64. 71. 77. 86. 88. 90. 102. 142. 143).” 


It is true, our knowledge of the circumstances under which 
either the Psalter was compiled, or the Canon of the OT. was 
completed, does not entitle us to deny peremptorily the pre- 
sence of Maccabzean Psalms in the collection; and if it be the 
fact that Ps. 44. 74. 79 were introduced into the Psalter in (or 
after) this period, it is difficult to argue that other Psalms may 
not have been introduced into it likewise. But there is no 
sufficient reason for supposing this to have been the case on the 
scale supposed by Olshausen and Reuss. Had so many Psalms 
dated from this age, it is difficult not to think that they would 
have borne more prominent marks of it in their diction and 
style. Reuss’ exegesis is arbitrary: Jeremiah is witness that 
the loyal worshippers of Jehovah were in a minority, and were 
often exposed to persecution and reproach, even in pre-exilic 
snmes (ci Jer, 5, 1.7, 9-11. 9, 2-6. 15, 15. 17, 15-18. 20, 
7-11).? 

(2.) The opinion has latterly gained ground that in many 


‘Olsh. Die Psalmen, p. 4 ff.; Reuss, Les Psazmes (in his translation of 
the entire Bible), p. 55 ff.; or Gesch. der Heil. Schriften AT.s, § 481. 

2 The existence of Maccabee Psalms is upheld in this country by Prof. 
Cheyne, but within very much more moderate limits. Pending the appear- 
ance of his volume, any judgment upon his conclusions would be premature. 
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Psalms the speaker, who uses the first person singular, though 
apparently an individual, is in reality the community. ‘This 
opinion is no new one: it was held, for instance, by the old Pro- 
testant commentator Rudinger (1580-1) ; but it has been revived, 
and defended anew, by Olshausen, Reuss (Gesch. § 478; Les 
Psaumes, p. 56), Stade (Gesch. ii. 214), to a certain degree by 
Prof. Cheyne, and especially by Rud. Smend in the ZA7TW. 
1888, pp. 49-147. The Psalter, it is urged by these writers, was 
confessedly the hymn-book of a community: this being so, it is 
remarkable that so many of the Psalms thus used in public 
worship should have a strongly marked zxdzvidual character, 
and owe their origin to zzdividual experiences; on the other 
hand, these experiences, and the emotions to which they give 
rise, are much more significant if regarded as felt and expressed 
by the community as such, which was keenly conscious both of 
the close relation in which it stood to its God, and of the oppo- 
sition subsisting between it and the heathen nations around, or 
ungodly members within. And so, it is argued, we hear con- 
stantly in the Psalter, not the voices of individuals, but the 
voice of the zation, expressing its thankfulness, its needs, its 
faith, or its triumph. ‘This is the main argument; for others, 
the writers just referred to must be consulted. It is true, this 
interpretation of the “I” of the Psalms is legitimate in prin- 
ciple ; for there is undoubtedly a strong tendency in the OT. to 
treat groups of men, smaller or larger, as the case may be, and 
especially peoples or nations, as waz¢s, applying to them the first 
(or second) person singular, and speaking of them in terms 
properly applicable only to an individual. This custom is due, 
probably, partly to a sense of community of interests and sym- 
pathies pervading the entire group, partly to the love of personifi- 
cation. Examples: Ex. 14, 25 “Let me flee” (said by the 
Egyptians). Nu. 20, 18. 19 (sing. and plur. interchanging). Dt. 
2, 27-29. Josh. 9, 7 (Heb.), 17, 14 f 17 f. Jud. 1, 3. 20, 23 (and 
elsewhere!): in the prophets, Is. 12, 1. 2. 25, 1. 26, 9 (in these 
passages, as the context shows, the subject that speaks is the 
people). Jer. 10, 19.20. 24¢ Mic, 9,4—-10. Hab. 3,14. Ham. a, 


1 As Gen. 34, 30. § Sa. 5, 10° (Heb. me, my). 30, 22 (Heb. with me). 
It is not, however, clear that these are all cases of true personification : in 


some, the individual rather speaks, as representing his companions or fellow- 
countrymen. 
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11°16, 18-22. c. 3.1 Is. 61, ro f. (the ransomed nation, or the 
prophet speaking in its name). 63, 7. 15>.2 At the same time, 
it is impossible not to feel that the applicability of the principle 
to the Psalms has been much exaggerated, especially by Smend. 
A Psalm having a special origin may nevertheless have traits fitting 
it for liturgical use by the community, or may even have been 
accommodated to general use by slight changes in the phrase- 
ology. It is, however, probable that many Psalms have a vepre- 
sentative character, and that the Psalmist speaks in them, not on 
behalf of himself alone, but on. behalf of his co-religionists as 
well. And doubtless in more Psalms than is commonly perceived 
to be the case the speaker is the nation, as Ps. 44, 4. 6. 15. 60, 
9. 74, 12. 94, 16 ff. 102. 118; probably also Ps. 66, 13 ff. (notice 
the plural in vv. 9-12); and perhaps in Ps. 51.3 71 (cf. v. 20 
“us”), and some others. 


1See esp. Lam. 1, 13. 14. 3, 4. 13. 16. 20. 48-54, where the personifica- 
tion is so vivid as to include various bodily parts. Elsewhere, also, the 
history of the nation is viewed as that of an individual, as Is. 46, 3f. Jer. 
22h By A241.) 3110. ebtOS. EI,-1. PSS £20,-4=3. 

2 Comp. also the many places in the Pent., esp. Ex. (JE) and Dt., in 
which Israel is addressed in the 2nd pers. sing.: ¢.g. Ex. 23, 20 ff. Dt. 28: 
cf. Ps. 50, 7 ff. In some of these passages the thought of the writer glides 
from the whole to the individual members in consecutive verses. 

3 A confession written on behalf of the nation, by one who had a deep 
sense of his people’s sin, during the exile (comp., from a prophetic point of 
view, Is. 63, 7—64, 12). That the title cannot be correct appears especially 
from the inapplicability of v. 4* to David’s situation (for however great David’s 
sin against God, he had done Uriah the most burning wrong that could 
be imagined ; and an injury to a neighbour is in the OT. a “‘sin” against 
him, Gen. 20, 9. Jud. 11, 27. Jer. 37, 18 a/.); and the assumption that 
the subject is the nation, is the only one which neutralises the contradiction 
between v. 16 and v, 19: the restoration of Jerusalem would be the sign 
that God was reconciled to His people (Is. 40, 2), and would accept the 
sacrifices, in which now He had no pleasure. Comp. also vw. 3° and Is. 59, 
12; v. 9? and Is. 43, 25. 44, 22; v. 11” and Is, 63, 10. 11° (‘his holy 
spirit,” likewise of the nation, an expression not fouad elsewhere in the OT.: 
had it been in use as early as David’s time, would it not have been met with 
more frequently?); v. 17 and Is, 57, 15°. 61, 1°. 66, 2% Even vw 5 
might be parallel, as in thought with Is. 43, 27, so in figure with Is. 44, 2. 
24. 48, 8; but probably it is better to suppose the Psalmist to be speaking 
‘ndividually as a vepresentative Israelite. See further W. R. Smith, O7/C, 


p- 416 ff. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 


LITERATURE.—H. Ewald, Die Salomonischen Schriften erklirt (ed. 2), 1867 
pp. 1-266 ;-F. Hitzig, Die Spriiche Salomo’s (1858) ; F. Delitzsch, Das Salo- 
monische Spruchbuch (1873); W. Nowack, Dze Spriiche Salomo’s (in the Kef. 
Hdb.), 1883; A. Kuenen, Onderzoek, iii. (ed. 1) 1865, pp. 57-110 (ed. 2 in 
preparation); T. K. Cheyne, Job and Solomon (1887), pp. 117-178 (where, 
p. 178, other literature is mentioned) ; also P. de Lagarde, Anmerhkungen 
zur Griechischen Uebersetzung der Proverbien (1863). 


THe Book of Proverbs introduces us to the Chokhmah- or 
Wisdom-literature of the Hebrews. Wisdom, among the ancient 
Hebrews, was a term which was used in special connexions, and 
hence acquired a special limitation of meaning. It was applied 
to the faculty of acute observation, shrewdness in discovery or 
device, cleverness of invention, The “wise” woman of Tekoa 
came before David (2 Sa. 14, 2 ff.) with an apologue designed to 
rouse into action the king’s longings for his absent son.!. The 
wisdom of Solomon showed itself in the skill with which he 
elicited the truth in his judgment on the two infants (1 Ki. 
3, 16-28), and in the answers which he gave to the “questions ” 
—-i.e. no doubt riddles (v. 1) or other inquiries designed to test 
the king’s sagacity—put to him by the Queen of Sheba (1 Ki. 
10, 3 ff.). Joseph’s skill in interpreting dreams entitles him 
similarly to be termed “wise” (Gen. 41, 39) Of the nations 
around Israel, Edom was specially famed for ‘ wisdom ” in this 
sense (Ob. 8. Jer. 49, 7); Egypt? and the “children of the East ” 
must also have been noted in the same way (1 Ki. 4, 30), Four 
celebrated ‘“ wise men,” whom Solomon is stated to have excelled, 
are mentioned in t Ki. 4, 31. ‘Wise men” are alluded to in 
the OT. in terms which appear to show that they must have 
1f, the wise woman of Abel-Meholah, 2d. 20, 16. 
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formed, if not a school, yet a tolerably prominent class in ancient 
Isracla(cls Jeruiss,y 23; -Pr., 1) 0.222% <24,.23:0 Jobu15 18): 
The interest of these “ wise men,” however, did not centre in the 
distinctively national elements of Israel’s character or Israel’s 
faith ; and hence, for instance, the absence in the Proverbs of 
warnings against idolatry, and of most of the favourite ideas and 
phraseology of the prophets (as “Israel,” ‘ Zion,” ‘‘my people,” 
“saith the Lord,’ &c.). The wise men took for granted the 
main postulates of Israel’s creed, and applied themselves rather 
to the observation of human character as such, seeking to analyse 
conduct, studying action in its consequences, and establishing 
morality, upon the basis of principles common to humanity at 
large. On account of their prevailing disregard of national 
points of view, and their tendency to characterise and estimate 
human nature under its most general aspects, they have been 
termed, not inappropriately, the Mumanists of Israel.) Their 
teaching had a practical aim: not only do they formulate maxims 
of conduct, but they appear also as moral advisers, and as in- 
terested in the education of the young (Pr. 1—9; cf. Ps. 34. 37).? 
The observation of human nature, however, naturally leads on to 
reflexion on the problems which it presents; hence Job and 
Ecclesiastes form part of the Hebrew Chokhma/-literature. Nor 
is the observation of nature, especially in so far as it affords 
evidence of providential arrangements or design, alien to the 
lines of thought which the wise men of Israel pursued: comp. Job 
38—41. Pr. 30, 24 ff.; and the comparisons instituted between 
animal and human life in Pr. 6, 6 ff. and elsewhere. Solomon 
is stated (1 Ki. 4, 33) to have “spoken” of all known depart- 
ments of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, presumably with 
reference to the instincts or habits displayed in them, but possibly 
also in fables, or apologues, in which trees (Jud. 9, 8-15; 2 Ki. 
14, 9) or animals figured characteristically. From the considera- 
tion of nature, as evincing wise dispositions and arrangements, 
and of human society as benefited by the wise action of its 
individual members, would arise without difficulty the conception 


1 Cf. Delitzsch, p. 34; Cheyne, p. 119. 

2 Hence the ‘‘ utilitarianism” of the Proverbs, which has sometimes been 
adversely criticised. The profit of wisdom, and the foolishness of folly, can 
only be practically demonstrated by pointing to the consequences to which 
each leads, 
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of “wisdom” as a principle disposing the one, and regulating the 
other; and hence the step was not a far one to its fersonification, 
on the one hand, as a “master workman” (Pr. 8, 30) assisting 
the Almighty in His work of creation; on the other hand, as 
presiding over human affairs and directing men in the choice of 
means, whether to secure their individual happiness, or the well- 
being of society as a whole. This is the step taken in Pr. 1—9.} 
The Hebrew term for “proverb” is masha/, which, as Arabic 
seems to show, denotes properly a representation, t.e. a statement 
not relating solely to a single fact, but standing for or representing 
other similar facts. The statement constituting the zzasha/ may be 
one deduced from a particular instance, but capable of application 
to other instances of a similar kind, or it may be a generalisation 
from experience, such as in the nature of the case admits of 
constantly fresh application. The mash@/ is limited by usage 
almost entirely to observations relative to human life and 
character, and is expressed commonly in a short, pointed form. 
Sometimes the md@sha@/ includes a comparison, or is expressed in 
figurative or enigmatic language (cf. Pr. 1, 6): the different types 
preserved in the Book of “ Proverbs” will be illustrated below. 


The mashal would also probably include fables, snch as those of Jotham 
(Jud. 9, 8-15) and Joash (2 Ki. 14, 9), and parables, as those in 2 Sa. 12, 
1-6. 14, 5-7. I Ki. 20, 39 f., though the term is not actually used in 
these instances; but similar allegorical representations are so styled in Ez. 
17, 2 (see vv. 3-10). 20, 49 (see v. 47). 24, 3-5. (For certain other, secondary 
senses of Syn, see the Lexica.) Examples of the popular ‘‘mashal” are : 
“Is not Saul among the prophets?” (1 Sa. Io, 12. 19, 24); the ‘‘ proverb 
of the ancients, ‘Wickedness proceedeth from the wicked’” (24. 24, 
23); ‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes,” &c. (Ez. 18, 2. Jer. 31, 29); 
see also Ez, 12, 23. 16, 44. But the examples contained in the Book of 
Proverbs are not of this simple, popular kind: they are, at least mostly, 
‘‘works of art,” and bear the impress of the skilled hands which produced 
them, 


Contents and character of the Book of Proverbs.—The Book of 
Proverbs consists of eight distinct parts, of very unequal length and 
character, and for the most part marked by separate titles or 
introductions. 

(1.) C. 1—g. The “Praise of Wisdom” (Ewald, Cheyne). 


1 See more fully on the Hebrew ‘‘ wisdom,” and ‘‘ wise men,” Prof. David- 
soh’s paper in the Zxfosztor, May 1880, p. 321 ff., and his art. ‘* Proverbs” in 
the Lucyel. Brit. 
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The writer, speaking like a father (1, 8 and passim, “ my son”) 
to an imagined pupil or disciple, warns him against the dangers 
and temptations to which he is most likely to be exposed, invites 
him affectionately to listen to his precepts, and commends to 
him the claims of Wisdom to be his guide and friend. No 
definite arrangement can be traced in the subjects treated; nor 
is the argument logically articulated: the discourse flows on till 
the topic in hand is exhausted, and then it recommences with 
another. 


I, 1-6 is adapted to form the introduction both to the exhortations which 
follow and to the ‘‘ Proverbs,” properly so called, contained in c. 10 ff., the 
aim and value of which it points out. 

The exhortations may be divided for convenience (nearly as is done by 
Delitzsch) into 15 paragraphs, each, in the main, dealing with a single aspect 
of the writer’s theme, viz. (1) 1, 7-19 a warning against the temptation to 
commit crimes of violence ; (2) 1, 20-33 Wisdom’s denunciation of those who 
despise her; (3) c. 2 the pursuit of wisdom as the road to virtue and the fear 
of God; (4) 3, 1-20 the blessings which attend devotion to God, and the 
prize which Wisdom proves herself to be to those who frnd her; (5) 3, 21-26 
Wisdom a protection to those who possess her ; (6) 3, 27-35 liberality and 
integrity commended ; (7) 4, I—5, 6 a father’s counsels to his son; (8) 5, 
7-23 on fidelity to the marriage-tie ; (9) 6, I-5 the imprudence of becoming 
surety for another ; (10) 6, 6-11 advice to the sluggard ; (11) 6, 12-19 warn- 
ing against different evil machinations; (12) 6, 20-35 warning against 
adultery ; (13) c. 7 the same subject continued, the warning being pointed by 
an illustration ; (14) c. 8 Wisdom speaks, proclaiming her august nature, and 
the gifts which she is ready to bestow upon men ; (15) c. 9 Wisdom and 
Folly, each personified, contrasted with each other. 


The form is throughout poetical, and the parallelism of 
members is, as a rule, carefully observed. The style is flowing, 
forming in this respect as strong a contrast as possible to that of 
the “proverbs” which follow (10, 1 ff.): instead of a series of 
thoughts, each forcibly expressed, but disconnected with one 
another, a thought is here developed at length and presented 
from different points of view. A general uniformity of tone per- 
vades the whole discourse ; and the same idea is often repeated 
with but slight variations of expression. The aim of the writer 
evidently was to provide the collection of proverbs, 10, 1 ff., with 
a hortatory introduction, commending the wisdom of which he 
viewed them as the expression (cf. 1, 1-6), and pointing to the 
dangers, prominent in his day, from which those who would 
listen to her teachings might be guarded. It is doubtful if the 
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writer is identical with the compiler of the collection of proverbs 
which follows, but he is familiar with them, and adopts several 
expressions from them into his vocabulary. The errors to which 
his hearers appear to be specially tempted are crimes of violence 
(1, 11-18. 4, 14-17), and unchastity (2, 16. 5, 3-20. 6, 24-35. 7, 
5-27. 9, 13-18): other faults are warned against in 6, 12-19. 
The imprudence of becoming surety for a friend is strongly 
insisted on, 6, 1-5 ; the value of industry is exemplified, 6, 6-11. 
The fine personification of Wisdom in c. 8 and 9, 1-6 is to 
be especially noticed. The unity of thought and efficiency opera- 
tive in the world is here abstracted from God, the actual operator, 
and presented as a personal agent, the first-born child of the 
Creator, standing beside Him and directing Him in the work of 
creation, afterwards, in history, inspiring kings and princes 
with their best thoughts, delighting in the sons of men (z. 31), 
and promising abundant reward to those who will commit 
themselves to her guidance. The representation in 3, 19 f. 
8, 22 ff. is the prelude of the later doctrine of the Adyos. 
9, 1-6 Wisdom invites men to accept her gifts; and the dis- 
course closes with the picture of her rival, ‘‘Madam Folly,” 
sitting at the door of her house, and displaying her attrac- 
tions to those who are simple enough to be tempted by them 
(9, 13 ff.). 


Delitzsch has remarked—and other critics have agreed in the observation— 
on the similarity, partly in tone and warmth of feeling, and partly also in 


expression, between Pr, I—9 and Deuteronomy. ‘‘ As Dt. would have the 
rising generation lay to heart the Mosaic 7éra@h, so here the author would 
impress upon his hearers the 77a of wisdom.” In particular, with Dt. 6, 


4-9 cf. the Hear of Pr. 1, 8. 4, 1. 10 &c., and 3, 3. 6, 20f. 7, 3 (Bind, 
Write); with 8, 5, cf. Pr. 3, 12; and with 4, 5-8, Pr. 3, of. 


(2.) C. 1o—22, 16, with the title ““The Proverbs of Solomon.” 
This division of the Book is composed of proverbs, strictly so 
called. The proverbs exhibit great regularity of form: each 
verse contains a complete proverb ; and each proverb consists of 
two members only (ze. is a dzstich), each member containing, 
as a rule, (in the Hebrew) not more than three or four words. 
The one three-membered proverb which this division of the 
Book contains (19, 7) is undoubtedly due to a defective text (cf. 
LXX, and the commentators) ; if the missing clause be supplied, 
the number of independent proverbs will be 376. The proverbs 
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are arranged in no particular order,! though sometimes two or 
more dealing with the same subject (as 16, 10. 12-15 on kings, 
18, 6 f. on the fool), or containing the same more or less char- 
acteristic word (as 10, 6 f. the righteous, 11 f. covereth, 14 f. 
destruction, 16f., 18f., 12, 5-7, 15, 8f, 15, 33—16, 7. 9. 11 
Jehovah) occur in juxtaposition.2 The two members stand 
usually, and in c. 10—r5 almost exclusively, in antithetic parallel- 
ism (p. 341), the second confirming or enforcing the first by 
declaring some contrasted truth which forms, as it were, its 
counterpart. Instances of synonymous (11, 7. 14, 19 ad.) and 
“synthetic” parallelism (see zdzd.), however, also occur. 


Thus the second member states a reason (16, 12, 26) or purpose (13, 14. 
15, 24 al.); elsewhere, again, the thought is only completed by the second 
member, as when this commences with the comparative than (}19), 12, 9. 15, 
16. 17. 16, 8. 19. 17, 10. 19, I. 21, 19), or with how much more [or less] 
(03 AN), 11, 31. 15, 11. 17, 7. 19, 79. 10. 21, 27; other cases in which the 
proverb is incomplete without the second clause only become frequent towards 
the end of the collection (16, 7. 17, 13. 15. 18, 9. 13. 19, 26. 20, 7. 8. Io 
&c.). Of proverbs containing a comparison there are only two examples in 
this collection, viz. 10, 26. I1, 22. 

Both in this and in the subsequent divisions of the Book there occur 
several cases in which a proverb, entirely or in part, is repeated. Thus 
14, 12 = 16, 25; and with but slight changes of expression, the following 
pains alsOragtee:s, 10,1. 15,203 10;2., 1,4’; 16, 2.21, 2 $1055. 03"20, 10; 
23; 21,9. 19. In the following, one line is the same, or nearly the same: 
Io, 6°. 11°; 10, 8° and 10° [but cf. LXX Pesh. RV. marvg.]; 10, 15°. 18, 1193 
NUN. £20 pe O GALL, 209s 10,95 pita 1 4135 2% 10oy 20° 5: 14 S18 Leese 
Lesa lO i223) LO; 1S, 1S h2* 5) 19,002".520,.2%55 comp. also 19, 12) wath, 
Roper Asa Nib nes WLM sala A 2716) TO Zoe el 7.0) 2174. 15), a 207 TOP thes words 
ing is very similar, but the subject of the proverb is different : notice also the 
variety of objects which are described as a fountain or tree of life (10, 11. 13, 
14°, 14, 27°. 16, 22%; 11, 30%. 13, 12”. 15, 4%), or as Jehovah's abomination 
Gi ela120,0 12, 122-015; 1S09. 20/10, 15.017, 15-620, 810. 23), 0r the different 
persons who come only to want (11, 24. 14, 23. 21, 5. 22, 16). 


Where the contents are so miscellaneous, it is difficult to indi- 
cate their characteristics, except in very general terms. But of 
the present collection it may be said that, as compared with the 


1 Ewald supposed that the collection was divided into five parts by the 
recurrence at intervals of a proverb pointing out to the young the advantages 
of wisdom (10, I. 13, I. 15, 20. 17, 25. 19, 20); but this is probably acci- 
dental. 

2 The groups II, 9-12. 20, 7-9. 20, 24-26. 22, 2-4 are marked by the 
recurrence of the same initial letter. 
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subsequent collections, the proverbs are usually brighter and more 
cheerful in tone: if good and bad, rich and poor meet together (as 
they must meet in every society), nevertheless the happier aspects 
of life are predominant: prosperity seems to prevail, and virtue 
is uniformly rewarded. The collection includes some fine and 
elevated religious proverbs; but the generalizations are mostly 
drawn from secular life, and describe the fortune which may 
be expected to attend particular lines of conduct or types of 
character. The religicus proverbs mainly emphasize Jehovah’s 
sovereignty, or all-pervading omniscience ; as 15, 3. II. 16,.2. 4. 
17, 3. 19, 21 (“Man proposes, but God disposes ;” cf. 16, 9). 
20, 12. 24. 21, 2. 30f. 22, 2; others point out the blessings 
which flow from the fear of Him (2g. 15, 16. 29), or describe 
who are His “abomination” (above, p. 373); the prophetic 
teaching, that righteousness is more acceptable to God than sacri- 
fice, appears in 21, 3 (cf. 15, 8. 16, 6. 21, 27). The principle 
that men are rewarded (in this life) according to their works, 
pervades the entire collection (10, 2. 3. 6. 7. 25. 27. 30. II, 4. 5. 
6, and repeatedly). The wise and fool, their different aims, and 
different lots, are contrasted with great frequency: other char- 
acters often mentioned are the rich and the poor, the diligent 
and the slothful (10, 4. 5. 12, 24. 27. 13, 4 &c.), and the scorner 
(13, I. 14, 6. 15, 12 &c.). The “fool” is the man who, whether 
from weakness of character (the Sys) or from obstinacy (the 
bp), lacks the perception necessary to guide him aright in the 
affairs of life, and remains consequently an object of satire or 
contempt to his fellow-men. Wealth is spoken of as an advant- 
age to its owner (10, 15. 13, 8. 14, 20. 24. 19, 4. 22, 7), but not 
if amassed in unrighteousness (10, 2), or if made the object of a 
blind confidence (11, 28). Pride is the subject of 13, 10. 16, 
18 f. 21, 4 &c.; the care of the poor is commended in 14, 31. 
17, 5. 19, 17. A remarkably large proportion of the proverbs 
turn on the right use of the lips or tongue. The imprudence of 
becoming a surety is taught in 11, 15. 20, 16. A good wife is 
described as God’s best gift (12, 4. 18, 22. 19, 14); on the other 
hand, an injudicious or quarrelsome woman is depicted satirically 
(11, 22. 19, 13. 21, 9. 19). The value of parental authority is 
recognised (13, 14. 19, 18. 22, 6. 15); and a want of respect for 
either parent is strongly condemned (13, 1. 15, 5. 19, 26. 20, 20). 
The king is alluded to in terms of admiration, being praised for 
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his justice and love of righteousness (14, 35. 16, 10. 12. 13. 20, 
8. 22, 11), his wisdom (20, 26), his mercy and faithfulness (20, 
28), his amenableness to the Divine guidance (21, 1), though 
naturally regarded personally with some awe and deference (16, 
I4. 15. 19, 12. 20, 2); but his nation’s prosperity is his glory 
(14, 28), and that prosperity has its source in righteousness (14, 
34). The associations connected with the king in this collection 
are bright and happy ; no dark shadows cross the picture of his 
character. 

(3.) 22, 17—24, 22. Here 22, 17-21 forms an introduction, 
inviting attention to the admonitions which follow, and which 
are described as “‘ words of the wise.” 

The form of the proverbs contained in this collection is, as a rule, much 
freer than is the case in No, 2. Distichs are exceptional (22, 28. 23, 9. 24, 
7-10), the thought generally extending over four members (tetrastichs), the 
second distich being sometimes synonymous with the first, sometimes stating 
the ground or purpose of it, or otherwise supplementing it (22, 22f. 2af. 
26f. 23, 10f. &c.). A tristich (22, 29), several pentastichs (23, 4 f. 24, 13f.), 
and hexastichs (23, 1-3. 12-14. 19-21. 26-28. 24, 11f.), a heptastich (23, 
6-8), and an octastich (23, 22~25) also occur; and in 23, 29-35 (on wine- 
drinking) the thought is developed into a short poem; in these cases, 
though the individual verses are usually parallelistic, the terse, compact form 
of the original mdsha/ is entirely surrendered. 

This division of the Book is less a collection of individual 
proverbs (as No. 2) than a body of maxims, in which proverbs 
are interwoven, addressed with a practical aim to an individual 
(to whom the expression JZy son} is applied, 23, 15. 19. 26. 24, 
13. 21), and worked up usually into a more or less consecutive 
argument. The tone is hortatory, like that of No. 1; but No. 3 
differs from No. 1, in that, while that is devoted in the main to a 
single subject, the commendation of wisdom, the advice proffered 
here relates to many different topics. From the terms of 22, 
19 f. (notice esp. the emphatic ¢Hee in v. 19) it would almost 
seem to have been addressed originally to a particular indi- 
vidual: the 2nd pers. in c. I—g seems rather to be a poetic 
fiction. The maxims are mostly of a very practical character ; 
e.g. against becoming surety for another, 22, 26f. (cf. 11, 15. 20, 
16), against indulging to excess in unwonted dainties, 23, 1-3, 
against the undue pursuit of riches, 23, 4f., and especially 
against gluttony and drunkenness (which, it is rather remarkable, 

1 Asin No, 1; in No. 2, only once, 19, 27. 
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is only commented on twice in the numerous proverbs contained 
in No. 2, viz. 20, I. 21, 17), 23, 20f. 29-35. 

(4.) 24, 23-34, with the title, ‘‘ These also are sayings of the 
wise.” An appendix to No. 3, displaying similar variety of form: 
a hexastich vv. 23°-25, a distich v. 26, a tristich v. 27, a tetra- 
stich v. 28 f., and a decastich vv. 30-34. In the decastich, the 
slothful man (who has more than once been satirized in No. 2) 
is made the subject of a short apologue, drawn professedly from 
the writer’s experience (cf. 7, 6-23. Ps. 37, 35 f. Job 5, 3-5). 


In Nos. 3 and 4, 24, 6° is very similar to 20, 18°; 24, 6° has occurred 
before in 11, 14°; 24, 20” in 13, 9°; and 24, 33f. is all but identical with 
6, 10f. In the collection itself, the following repetitions occur : 22, 28%, 23, 
10*; 22, 23%. 23, 11°; 23, 3% 6°; 23, 17%. 24, I"; 23, 18. 24, 14°). 


(5.) C. 25—29, with the title, ‘“‘These also are Proverbs of 
Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah king of Judah copied 
out.” An appendix to No. 2. In this coilection, distichs 
reappear, though not with the same regularity as in No. 2, being 
accompanied by tristichs (25, 8. 13. 20, 27, 10. 22. 28, 10), 
tetrastichs (25, 4f. 9 f. 21 f. &c.), a pentastich (25, 6 f.), and, as 
in Nos. 3 and 4, a short poem (on the value of industry to the 
farmer), consisting of a decastich (27, 23-27). The proverbs 
appear sometimes, as in No. 2, to be grouped by catch-words (as 
25, 8f. debate; 11 f. gold; 26, 1f. As... so), but they are also, 
more frequently than in No. 2, grouped by real community of 
subject, as 25, 1-7 (on kings). 26, 3-12 (where each verse illus- 
trates some aspect of the character of the “ fool”). 13-16 (on 
the sluggard). 23-26. 28 (on false flattery), Another distinction 
between this collection and No. 2 is that while in No. 2 the pre- 
dominant type of proverb is the antithetic, this is common here 
only in c, 28—29, while inc. 25—27 the comparative type prevails. 
In this type of proverb (which occurs but twice in No, 2) an 
object is illustrated by some figure derived from nature or human 
life, the comparison being sometimes expressed distinctly,! some- 


126, 1 As snow in summer, and as rain in harvest ; 
So honour is not seemly for a fool. 
So 26, 2. 8. 18f.; 27, 8; and before, 10, 26. Without so 25, 13. 26, 11. 
Or with the particle of comparison omitted— 
25, 12 An earring of gold, and an ornament of fine gold. 
Is a wise reprover upon an obedient ear. 
So 25, 11. 14. 18. 19. 26. 28. 26, 17. 23. 28, 3. 15; and before, 11, 22. 
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times left to the reader to be inferred from the mere juxtaposition 
of two ideas. 

The proverbs in this collection differ often in character from 
those in No. 2, though not so widely as is the case in Nos. 
3and 4. The proverbs in c. 28—29 bear the greatest general 
resemblance to those in No. 2; but, on the whole, the proverbs 
in c. 25—29 appear to s; ng out of a changed state of society. 
The king is not presented in the same attractive or amiable light. 
If 25, 2 represents him as searching out a matter for his subjects’ 
weal, 25, 3 associates him with the thought of what is arbitrary and 
mysterious. 25, 4 f. speak of the removal of bad ministers before 
him, 28, 2 alludes suggestively to calamities which rival claimants - 
for a throne may inflict upon a land; and 28, 12. 15 f, 28. 29, 2. 
4. 16 hint at sufferings experienced at the hands of unrighteous 
rulers. 25, 6f. 29, 14 are of more neutral character: one con- 
tains a maxim for behaviour in the king’s presence; the other 
promises a sure throne to a just king. 27, 8 is not impossibly 
an allusion to exile, such as became familiar to the Israelites from 
the 8th cent. B.c. Religious proverbs are rare: see, however, 
29, 13 (cf. 22, 2). 25 f The importance of the prophet, as an 
element in the state, is significantly expressed in 29, 18. The 
“fool” (S32), who already in the collection No. 2 is represented 
with a touch of satire, is here the subject of a series of satirical 
attacks, 26, 1. 3-12, cf. 27,22. In 26, 13-16 the sluggard is held 
up to derision. Agricultural industry is inculcated in 27, 23-27. 
Some of the proverbs are maxims for conduct (as in Nos. 3 and 4), 
e.g. 25, 6f. 8. 9f. 16f. 21 f. (love of an enemy): in these cases 
the advice is sometimes enforced by a prudential motive. The 
address my son occurs once, 27, II. 

No. 5 is remarkable for the many proverbs identical, or nearly so, with 
proverbs in No. 2; thus 25, 24. 21, 9; 26, 3”. 10, 13°; 26, 13. 22, 13; 26, 15. 
19; 243.26, 22. 18, 8; 27, 12. 22, 3; 27, 13. 20, 16; 27, 15. 19, 13°5 27, 21%. 
Types MoO -wLO, uli 2S,010.712, 35 5,20,1 3,225.25 20) 22%,.05, 15e5, none is 
repeated from No. 3, and only one is substantially identical with one in No. 4, 


viz. 28, 21°; cf, 24, 23”. In No. 5 itself, two proverbs occur, worded very simi- 
larly, but with a different subject, 26, 12 and 29, 20; comp. also 28, 12” and 28% 


1 25, 25 Cold waters to a fainting soul, 
And good news from a far country. . 
Z.e, the two resemble one another. On this ‘‘ Waw of equality,” which 
occurs also in Arabic, see Delitzsch, p. 9, mote. So 25, 3. 20. 23. 26, 3. 7. 
Q. 14. 21; comp. 26, 20, 27, 3. 20. 
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(6.) C. 30. “The words of Agur, the son of Jakeh, the 
oracle.” Vy, 1-4 state, as it seems, the conclusion of a sceptic 
as to the impossibility of knowing God ;! wv. 5-6 the poet gives 
the answer, an appeal wiz. to God’s revelation of Himself, 
followed, vv. 7-9, by a prayer that he may never be tempted him- 
self, by extremes of worldly fortune, to abandon or dishonour 
God. Vv. 10-33 consist of nine groups of proverbs, each of 
which describes some quality or character in terms of either 
warning or commendation, and in most of which the number 
four is conspicuous: viz. v. 10 a warning against slander; 
vv. 11-14 the four marks of an evil generation; vv. 15-16 the 
four insatiable things; vw. 17 the fate of the disobedient son; 
vv. 18-20 the four incomprehensible things; vv. 2-23 the four 
intolerable things; vv. 24-28 the four wise animals; vv. 29-31 
the four things comely in their going; vv. 32-33 a warning 
against strife. The form in which most of these proverbs are 
cast is peculiar; they are sometimes called “numerical” pro- 
verbs ; there is another example in 6, 16-19. 


30, I is peculiar and enigmatic. Neither Agur nor Jakeh is named else- 
where: NWDNM, ‘‘the oracle,” is introduced abruptly, and the term is 
elsewhere applied to prophetic utterances only (Is. 13, 1 &c.): Ithiel 
and Ucal, also, as proper names, are very strange. In WOM there is 
probably an error. We may read (with Hitz., Miihlau,? Del., Nowack, RV. 
marg.) spr of Massa, or wwe the Massaite, in which case Agur would 
be described as belonging to the Ishmaelite tribe of Massa (Gen. 25, 14), 
whose home was probably in the north of the Arabian Peninsula, south-east 
of Palestine ; or (with Gratz, Cheyne) byiton (Ez. 16, 44 al.) the proverb- 


writer ; 31, I (see below) somewhat supports the former view. V. 1 is 
probably to be read boyy by ‘med Os smd (see RV. marg.), and treated 


as a confession, introductory to vv. 2-4, of the writer’s failure in his effort to 
reach the knowledge of the Most High. If the reading ‘‘of Massa” be 
correct, c. 30 will contain specimens of foreign ‘‘ wisdom” (which may 
account for its somewhat peculiar character and vocabulary *), though the 


1 Introduced, v. 1° with some solemnity, as an oracular declaration, by 
72337 ON) (cf. Nu. 24, 3. 15. 2 Sa. 23, 1, and the common 7)" DN)). 

2 De Proverbiorum que dicuntur Aguri et Lemuelis origine atque indole 
(1869). 

3 30, 15 npby 3 {7 PS Ry) 3 17 Mp (also Gen. 49, 10, but with Arabic 
affinities) ; 27 PYM; 32 DIpox (as it seems, a strong Arabism; Cheyne, p. 
175). 
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Israelitish author who adopted them must have accommodated them to the 
spirit of his own religion (see esp. vv. 5-9). As regards the probable date of 
c. 30, Prof. Cheyne (p. 152) observes justly that the authors of both vz. 1°-4 
and vv. 5-9 must have lived in an age of advanced religious reflexion and 
Scripture-study : the one is rather a philosopher (cf. Job and Eccl.), the other 
a Biblical theologian ; but both would be at home only in the exilic or post- 
exilic period. V. 5 is based upon Ps. 18, 30° *, the passage, by the addi- 
tion of ‘‘ every,” and of v. 6 (from Dt. 4, 1. 12, 32), being generalised so as 
to designate a collected body of revealed truth. 

(7.) 31, 1-9. ‘*The words of Lemuel, a king; the oracle 
which his mother taught him.” A series of very homely maxims, 
addressed to king Lemuel by the queen-mother, warning him 
against sensuality and immoderate indulgence in wine, and 
exhorting him to relieve the necessities and defend the cause of 
the poor. 


31, 1. Another enigmatic title. The combination bya) Sen, “ Lemuel, a 
king,” is singular : we should expect naturally either ‘‘ King Lemuel” (qbin 
bys, or, in date Hebrew, sbon yey), or the addition of the country, or 
people, of which he was king. NW, a prophetic utterance, seems also to be 
as unsuitable here as in 30, 1. Both these anomalies are, however, removed 
together, if we simply connect NWD =n, and construe as in RV. marg., 
“The words of Lemuel, £¢ng of Massa, which,” &c. (so Hitz., Mihlau, Del., 
Nowack). Here also, as inc. 30, some unusual expressions occur (v. 2 the 
strong Aramaism 3, soz (thrice); 3 the Aram. plur. vob eis SS midn). 


(8.) 31, 10-31. The description of a virtuous woman, without 
any title, the verses of which are arranged alphabetically. 

The literary style of the Proverbs has some peculiarities of its 
own. Not only, especially in the principal collection (No. 2), 
are the individual Proverbs terse in statement and regular in 
form, but the vocabulary of the Book includes many words and 
expressions which are met with seldom or never in other parts 
of the OT., though here they recur with considerable frequency. 
Some of these are confined to one division of the Book, others 
are found in more than one. 

Thus confined chiefly to No. 2 are— 


DYN NPD @ fountain of life (above, p. 373). 
mm destruction: 10, 14. 15. 29. 13, 3- 14, 28. 18, 7. 21, 15 (rare besides). 


yap ja @ son that causeth shame: 10, 5. 17, 2. 19, 26. 
AD perverseness : 11, 3.15, 445 ab to overthrow: 13, 6. 19, 3.21, 12. 22, 


12 (only besides Ex. 23, 8 = Dt. 16, 19. Job 12, 19). 
5 4° hand to hand (a very peculiar idiom): 11, 21. 16, 5f. 
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syonnd JN (tendeth) only to want: 11, 24. 14, 23. 21, 5. 22, 16. 

WN YD DD from the fruit of a man’s mouth ; 12, 14. 13, 2. 18, 20. 

POINN vo show the teeth, i.e. to rail or quarrel: 17, 14. 18, 1. 20, 3% 

Jehovah's abomination: 11, 1 &c. (see above, p. 373, and add 3, 32). 

. » W there is that . . ., as a formula introducing a proverb: 11, 24. 12, 
18. 13, 7. 23. 14, 12. 16, 25. 18, 24. 20, 15. (The use of ¥ in 3, 28. 
19, 18. 23, 18. 24, 14: 8, 21 is evidently different. ) 

MDBNN wese gucdance (lit. stcersmanshtp, a met. from sea-faring life): 11, 
14. 12, 5. 20, 18°: also I, 5. 24, 6° (varied from 20, 18°). Job 37, 12f. 

DMN YY @ cree of life: see p. 373; also 3, 18. Cf. ovnn py Gen, 2—3. 

npr xb will not go unpunished (perhaps, as Ew, suggests, an echo of Ex. 
20; 7,)\¢ IT, 20. 10, 5.17. 5. 19) 519. Lo 20 salsQlOe 20 ute 

ND) /ealing (in different applications): 12, 18. 13, 17. 14, 30. 15, 4. 16, 
24.20, 1”: alsoy 22:0, 15° (= "20, 1°). 

DDD MD breathes forth lies: 14, 5”. 25. 19, 5. 9: also 6, 19° (= 14, 5°); 
cf. 12, 17 MIVON MD) breathes forth faithfulness, and Ps. 27, 12. 

[1110 @ pursuer of . . -, with different objects: 11, 19 HYI; 12, 11 and 28, 


19 OP; 15, 9 APT. 

YD NYT PDN to draw out favour from Jehovah; 12, 2. 18, 22” (= 8, 
35°): the verb also (which is uncommon) 3, 13. 

NID MWY sterreth up strife: 15, 18. 28, 25. 29, 22. 

3 whisperer, talebearer: 16, 28. 18, 8 = 26, 22. 26, 20, 


DW correction, instruction, is also much more frequent in Pr. than else- 
where (30 times). The idea of life being a azsczpline is fundamental 
in the book. ‘*‘God educates men, and men educate each other” 
(Holtzmann in the continuation of Stade’s Gesch. ii. 297). 

There are also some other terms chiefly used in, and perhaps, when they 
occur elsewhere, borrowed from, the Wisdom-literature: as pswym, np, 
DDN; abyyn; njzsnn 5 and my son, used by the teacher in addressing his 
pupil. Other words occurring in the book with great frequency are due to 
the types of character, or qualities, described, as Syy the weak fool (13 times 
in No. 2, in other parts 4 times), nw folly (16 times in No. 2, in other parts 
6 times), bios the obstinate fool (30 and 19 times), Yo the scorner (1, 22. 3, 
B4n0; 7.88, 1351. 14, 0. 15, 12019) '25.°20, 20, Ty 205) 18.24, 22, TOMA OR 
only besides Is. 29, 20. Ps. 1, 1), ‘NH the stmple (1, 4. 22. 32. 7, 7. 8, 5. 9, 
4. 6. 16. 14, 15. 18 19, 25. 21, II. 22, 3. 27, 12: elsewhere only Ez. 45, 20. 
Ps. 19, 8. 116, 6. 119, 130), the vord of heart (i.e. of understanding), 6, 32. 
757. 9, 4. 16, 10, 13. (21.) TI, 12.-12,,01.1 5, 2% 37,, 18.24, 300 noteelse 
where), the s/wevard (14 times: not elsewhere), the Zoor (4, WNT, not the 
usual word: 15 times), and poverty (WNT, wn), 7 times (not elsewhere), 


It is evident that there was a tendency to cast proverbs into 
particular types, and that when a given predicate had once been 
formulated, fresh proverbs readily arose by new subjects being 
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attached to it. Another way by which new proverbs were pro- 
duced was by clauses being differently fitted together: this is 
illustrated by the occurrence of proverbs partially varied, of 
which the chief examples have been quoted in the account given 
above of the different collections in the Book.! 

Age and authorship of the Book.—¥rom the very different 
character of the various collections of which the Book is com- 
posed, it is apparent that the Book must have been formed 
gradually. According to the common opinion, the oldest collec- 
tion is Io, r—22, 16.2, At what date this collection was formed, 
cannot be determined with precision; but from the general 
picture of society which the proverbs seem to reflect, and 
especially from the manner in which the king is uniformly 
alluded to, it is generally referred to the golden days of the 
monarchy: Delitzsch thinks of the reign of Jehoshaphat ; Ewald 
assigns it to the beginning of the 8th century. Of the other parts 
of the book, the first to be added were probably the introduc- 
tion, 1, 1-6, with the discourse that follows, 1, 7—c. 9, and 22, 
17—24, 22. The aim of the writer of c. 1—9 (as we have seen) 


1 Comp. 12, 11 and 28, 19; 11, 14. 20, 18 and 24, 6; Io, 15 and 18, 11, 

2 It is, not, however, certain that this opinion is correct. Prof. Davidson 
(in the Zxcycl. Brit.) adduces strong reasons tending to show that the oldest 
proverbs are those preserved in c. 25—29, especially c. 25—27. He remarks 
that the highly finished, regular form of the proverbs inc. 10 ff. is not such 
as to suggest a great antiquity, but rather an advanced stage of literary cul- 
ture, and long use of the arts of the proverbialist : the proverbs in c. 25—27, 
on the other hand, while less regular in form, are more nearly what we should 
imagine the early popular proverb to be, as they are also in many instances 
more epigrammatic and forcible than those inc. 10 ff., and include most of 
those which have obtained currency among ourselves (25, 20. 22. 25. 26. 28. 
26, 2. 3. 11. 23. 27, 17. 19. 22). The title ‘‘These also,” &c. (25, 1) shows 
that when c. 25—29 was introduced into the book, it was preceded by 
another Solomonic collection, but not that such a collection existed when 
c, 25—29 was first compiled by the ‘‘men of Hezekiah.” Individual pro- 
verbs in 10, I—22, 16 may be old, though the collection itself may be late 
(though not later than c. 6co B.C.). Other recent scholars have gone further, 
and arguing (chiefly) from the theology of c. 10—22, 16, which seems to 
presuppose, and to have assimilated, the higher teaching of the prophets, and 
from the absence of all warnings against idolatry—so prominent in the pre- 
exilic literature—have supposed this collection to date (in the main) from the 
post-exilic period. The arguments both for and against this view are stated 
with moderation in an interesting and suggestive paper by C. G. Montefiore, 
‘‘Notes upon the Date and Religious Value of the Proverbs,” in the Jew7sh 


Quart. Rev. July 1890, p. 430 ff. 
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was to provide c. 10o—22, 16 with a hortatory introduction: he 
was thus in any case the “editor” of this collection, and (if 
Prof. Davidson’s view be correct) may have been its compiler as 
well. As regards the date of c. 1—9, Ewald, Davidson, Nowack, 
Cheyne (p. 168) agree in placing it shortly before the exile. 
22, 17—-24, 22 is not probably by the same author as c. I—9: 
for though a hortatory strain prevails in both, the style and 
manner are in many respects different: 22, 17-21, for instance, 
does not produce the impression of being by the same hand as 
1, t-6.! The injunction 24, 21, “ My son, fear thou the Lorp 
and the king,” authorises the inference that this collection also 
was formed before the exile. 24, 23-34, the appendix to 22, 
17—24, 22 was no doubt added somewhat later : for the compiler 
of 22, 17 ff., had these additional “words of the wise” come to 
his hand, would probably have included them in his collection in 
preference to appending them to it with a new title. C. 25—29 
must have been added after 22, 17—c. 24 had been attached to 
c. Io—22, 16: otherwise, it is natural to suppose, the supple- 
mentary ‘‘ Proverbs of Solomon” would have been made to 
tollow the principal collection 10, 1—22, 16 immediately, instead 
of being placed after the “ words of the wise,” 22, 17—c. 24. It 
is thought by some, on account of the similarity of the headings 
24, 23 and 25, 1 (“ These also are” . . .), that both appendices 
were added by the same hand, the short passage 24, 23-34 
being arranged in juxtaposition with the other “words of the 
wise,” and c. 25—29, with the more formal title, pointing back. 
to 10, 1, being placed after it. By the addition, at a still later 
date, of c. 30. 31, I—9. 31, 10—21, all seemingly of post-exilic 
origin, the Book of Proverbs finally reached its present form. 
What share in the Book, now, may reasonably be assigned to 
Solomon? 22, 17—c. 24, and c. 30—31 are not, by their titles 
or otherwise, brought into any connexion with Solomon: the 
question therefore need only be considered with reference to 
c. I—9g, C. 1o— 22, 16, and c. 25—29. 1, 1 is not the title to 
the Book, but consists of the opening words of a sentence (vz. 
1-6) declaring the va/uve of the “Proverbs of Solomon,” and 


1 Observe the contrast between the 3rd pers. in 1, I-7 and the emphatic 
2nd pers. in 22, 17-21. There are also many favourite expressions used by 
the author of c. I—9 (e.g. MIN teaching or law) which do not occur in 22, 
17 ff. See Ewald, p. 53. Kuenen (p. 105) and Nowack (p. xxxv.) agree. 
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evidently (as “proverbs,” properly so called, are only to be 
found here and there in 1, 7—c. 9) pointing forwards to the 
collection which begins with 10, r. ‘lhe introduction, c. 1-9, is 
not therefore stated to be Solomon’s; and, in fact, both its 
style and contents point to a date considerably later, as that at 
which it was composed. But even to, 1—22, 16 cannot, at 
least in its entirety, be Solomon’s work. Not only is the same 
proverb, or part of a proverb, often repeated, and the same pre- 
dicate applied to many different subjects (above, p. 373), but 
there are also many other cases in which the same thought recurs, 
expressed in different words: it is not probable, however, that one 
and the same author would have adopted methods such as these 
for the formation of new proverbs, or have propounded a number 
of independent variations of the same theme. It is far more 
probable that in such cases we have before us the work of 
different wise men casting fresh generalisations into an old 
mould, or recording in slightly different phraseology the same 
observations of life and manner which another had made before 
them. Secondly, it is difficult not to feel that many of the pro- 
verbs are unsuitable to Solcmon’s character and position. The 
proverbs concerning the king seem rather to express the senti- 
ments of the people than the reflexions of a king about either 
himself or other kings. The proverbs which speak in deprecia- 
tion of wealth, or which praise monogamy, do not fall naturally 
from Solomon’s lips: consider, for instance, 13, 1. 15, 16. 18, 22. 
19, 13. 14. 21, 31. 22, 14 in the light of Solomon’s character, as 
depicted in 1 Kings. The most probable view is that 1o, 1 ff. 
consists of a collection of proverbs by different ‘‘ wise men” 
living under the monarchy, including a nucleus, though we 
cannot determine its limits or ascribe particular proverbs to it, 
actually the work of the Wise King! (in accordance with the 
tradition, 1 Ki. 4, 32). The proverbs in 1o, 1 ff. exhibit great 
uniformity of type; perhaps this type was set by Solomon, and 
was afterwards adopted naturally by others. Julatis mutands, 
the same remarks will apply toc. 25—29. ‘The title (25, 1), the 
accuracy of which there is no reason to question, is an indication 
that the proverbs which follow were reputed in Hezekiah’s age 
to be ancient: it cannot be taken as a guarantee that all, or 
even a majority, were the work of Solomon himself. 
1 So Kuenen (p. 94), Ewald (p. 14), Nowack. 
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The Book of Job recounts how the patriarch whose name it 
bears, a man of exemplary piety, was overtaken by an unprece- 
dented series of calamities, and reports the debate between Job 
and other speakers, to which the occasion is supposed to have 
given rise. 

The Book consists of five parts :— 


1. The Prologue (c. 1—2), written in prose. 
2. The Colloquies between Job and his three friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and 
Zophar, written in poetry (c. 3—31). 
3. The discourses of Elihu (c. 32—37), likewise poetical, except the intro- 
ductory verses, 32, 1-6, 
. Jehovah’s reply to Job (38, 1—42, 6), also poetical. 
. The Epilogue, recounting Job’s subsequent fortunes, in prose (42, 7-17), 
384 
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The Book of Job is a product of the Wisdom - Literature 
(p. 368 f.); it deals with a problem of human life; in modern 
phraseology it is a work of religvous philosophy. The problem 
with which it deals is this: Why do the righteous suffer? and its 
principal aim is to controvert the theory, dominant at the time 
when it was written, that suffering is a sign of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, and presupposes sin on the part of the sufferer. The 
doctrine that righteousness brings prosperity, while wickedness 
is the forerunner of misfortune, is often taught in the OT.: with 
regard to the nation, for instance, it is inculcated in the exhorta- 
tions Ex. 23, 20 ff. Dt. 28. Lev. 26; applied to individuals, it is 
the principle repeatedly insisted on in the Book of Proverbs.! Of 
course, in a large measure, this doctrine is true. Society being 
organised as it is, the habits which go to constitute righteousness 
are such as to win a man respect from his fellow-men, and to 
command success ; on the other hand, wickedness paralyses the 
moral energies, blinds an individual and a nation alike to the 
real conditions upon which prosperity depends, and often over- 
reaches itself. The doctrine was deeply impressed on the 
ancient Hebrew mind ; and all exceptions were a source of great 
perplexity to it. The perplexity was the greater, because the 
Hebrews had an imperfect conception of general Jaws, whether 
in nature or in society : they were keenly sensible of God’s omni- 
presence, and pictured Him as interposing actively in the course 
of the world : hence virtue overtaken by calamity, or vice flourish- 
ing unrebuked, seemed to them to cast a direct slur upon the 
justice of God’s government of the world. But the laws govern- 
ing nature and the constitution of society being general ones, it 
may happen that in individual cases their opcration does not 
redound to the advantage of virtue or the punishment of sin: 
the forces of nature may combine to overwhelm the innocent ; 
men, in virtue of the society in which they live, being variously 
bound together, the innocent may suffer through the ill-deeds of 
the guilty; or wickedness may elude detection, and triumph 
unchecked. The problem is touched on in Jer. 12, 1 f. 31, 29f. 
Ez. 18 (see p, 266). Hab. 1, 13 f. Ps. 37. 49. 73. One solu- 
tion which the Hebrew thinker found was that the prosperity of 
the wicked was shortlived, that it met with a sudden and igno- 
minious fall (Ps. 37, 20 f. 36. 73, 18-20); while the righteous in 


1Comp. Jer. 7, 5-7. 17, 5-8. 19-27. Is. 58, 7 ff. 13 f. Ps. 1 &e. 
Pa 8 
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the end inherited the land (Ps. 37), or was conscious that he 
owned a higher and inalienable spiritual possession (Ps. 49. 73). 
In the case of the sufferings of the righteous, there was a tend- 
ency to invert the argument, and to conclude that decause sin 
was followed by suffering, ¢herefore suffering was necessarily a 
consequence of antecedent sin. That this conclusion is illogical, 
is, of course, obvious. Nevertheless, it was a conclusion that was 
widely drawn; it prevailed even to the days of Christ (Luke 13, 
1-5 ; John 9, 2). And it was the conclusion which Job’s friends 
drew. Job’s sufferings, they argue, convict him implicitly of 
some grave antecedent sin, which they urge him to acknowledge 
and repent of. This conclusion Job controverts. He steadily 
refuses to admit that he is guilty of any sin adequate to account 
for his extraordinary sufferings.1 And when his friends appeal 
to the evidences of God’s retributive justice visible in the world, 
he retorts by pointing to the numerous instances which experience 
affords of the wicked prospering even to the day of their death. 
The main aim of the Book is thus a negative one, to contro- 
vert the dominant theory that a// suffering proceeds from sin: 
God’s retributive justice is not the o#/y principle by which men 
are governed. Positively the book teaches—(1) viewing the 
dialogue in connexion with the prologue, that sufferings may 
befall the righteous, not as a chastisement for their sins, but as a 
trial of their righteousness, and that as such they have a tendency 
to refine and elevate character. (2) It teaches the danger of 
conceiving too narrowly of God and His providence: by con- 
ceiving of Him so/ely as a dispenser of rewards and punishments, 
the friends charge Job unjustly with grave sin; and Job, con- 
scious of his innocence, imputes injustice to God, and is tempted 
to cast off his fear of Him altogether. (3) Inasmuch as Job, in 
spite of his combined physical and mental suffering, does not 
succumb to this temptation, it teaches, in opposition to the 
insinuation of the Satan (1, 9), that man is capable of real and 
disinterested goodness, and can love God for His own sake. (4) 
It teaches (c. 38—42) that the true solution of moral per- 
plexities is to be found in a fuller and larger sense of God, in a 
conception of Him as the author of a vast and infinitely complex 
system of nature, in which it is unreasonable for the individual 


1 Job does not claim actual szz/essness: he only contends that he is punished 
out of all proportion to the magnitude of his sin (7, 21. 13, 26. 14, 16 f.). 
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to conceive of himself as isolated from the care of Providence, 
or to infer that his sufferings have no place in God’s purpose. 
(5) It has also, probably, a practical aim, that of helping the 
author’s contemporaries, who appear to have been in circum- 
stances of national depression, to understand the situation in 
which they were placed, and of encouraging them to hope for 
a favourable issue (Davidson, p. xxvi). In other words, Job is a 
type of the suffering godly Israelite. 

In structure, the Book of Job is of the nature of a drama, and 
may be termed a dramatic poem. Its principal parts are con- 
structed in the form of a dialogue; and the action which it 
represents passes through the successive stages of entanglement, 
development, and solution. The action is, however, largely 
internal and mental, the successive scenes exhibiting “the vary- 
ing moods of a great soul struggling with the mysteries of fate, 
rather than trying external situations.” 

The Book cannot be supposed to recite a literal history. This appears 
partly from the symbolical numbers, three five, and seven, used to describe 
Job’s flocks and children, and from the fact that after his restoration the 
latter are exactly the same in number as before, while the former are exactly 
doubled; partly from the ideal and dramatic character of his misfortunes, 
nature and man alternating in their endeavour to ruin him, and one only 
escaping each time to bring the tidings ; but especially from the character of 
the dialogue, which contains far too much thought and argument to have 


been extemporised on the occasion, and is manifestly the studied product of 
the author’s leisurely reflexion. 


It is not, however, probable that the Book is throughout a 
work of the imagination: for in Ezek. 14, 14, Job is alluded to 
in terms which seem to imply that he was a real person, whose 
piety was well known to Ezek.’s contemporaries by tradition. 
And as the author of the Book comes forward clearly as a 
teacher, the ends which he had in view would be better secured 
if he set vividly before his people a history of which the outlines 
were popularly known, than if he took as his hero one with 
whose name they were unfamiliar. To determine precisely what 
elements in the Book belong to tradition, is, of course, no 
longer possible. But probably tradition told at least as much 
as that Job, a man of exceptional piety, was overtaken by 
unparalleled misfortunes, that he broke out into complaints 
against God’s providence, and refused to be satisfied or calmed 
by the arguments of his friends, but that he never absolutely 
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discarded his faith in God, and was finally restored to his former 
prosperity. This history is made by the author of the Book the 
vehicle for expounding his new thoughts on the religious and 
ethical significance of suffering. 

1. The Prologue (c. 1—z) acquaints us with the person of Job, 
and the occasion of the calamities which befell him. Job was a 
man of exemplary goodness, a non-Israelite, whose home was in 
the land of Uz:! Heaven’s testimony to his piety might seem to 
be seen in the prosperity which attended him, and his great pos- 
sessions. In the celestial Council, however (cf. 1 Ki. 22, 19), 
the disinterestedness of his virtue is called in question by “the 
Satan,” or Adversary,? the angel whose office it is to test the 
sincerity of men, and oppose them in their pretensions to a right 
standing before God: it is insinuated that it is dependent upon 
the blessings lavished upon him by God ; if these were withdrawn, 
he would disown God to His face. The Satan receives permis- 
sion to test Job’s piety as severely as may be, without touching 
his person; and one after another his flocks, his servants, and 
his children are destroyed. But Job’s piety stands the trial; he is 
deeply moved, but receives his misfortunes with submission (c. 1). 

A second time the celestial Council is held, and again the 
Satan is present : dissatisfied with the test which has been applied 
to Job, he receives permission to try the patriarch again. Forth- 
with Job is smitten with sore boils, the severe and loathsome 
form of leprosy called Elephantiasis. In spite of the miserable 
condition to which he is reduced, his piety still stands fast: he 
even repels, with some emphasis, the seductive counsel of his 
wife to “renounce God and die” (2, 1-10). After an interval, 
as it seems (7, 3; cf. 19, 13 ff.), of some months, his three 
friends, having heard of his troubles, come to condole with him. 
Appalled at the spectacle of his misery, they sit with him mourn- 
ing upon the ground, for seven days, without uttering a word (2, 
11-13). Moved by their deep unspoken sympathy, his feelings 
gather strength, and at length break forth in a passionate cry for 
death (c. 3). 


1 Probably near Edom, on the E. or N.E.: see Gen. 36, 28. Lam. 4, 21. 
Teman, the home of Eliphaz, was a district of Edom (Ob. 8; cf. Gen. 36, 15). 

* See Zech, 3, 1 ff. and (without the article) 1 Ch. 21, 1. The idea con- 
veyed by the word may be learnt from I Sa. 29, 4. 2 Sa. 19, 22 [H. 23}. 
1 Ki. 11, 14. 23. 25. See more fully Prof. Davidson’s note, 
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2. (c. 3—31). Job’s cry passes through three phases. In the 
first, 3, 3-10, he curses bitterly the day of his birth, wishing him- 
self unborn ; in the second, 3, 11-19, he asks why, if he must 
needs be born, did he not pass at once to the grave? in the third, 
3, 20-26, he expresses his mournful surprise that life should be 
prolonged to those who, in their misery, long only for death. 

This outburst of feeling on Job’s part gives occasion to his 
friends to speak, and so opens the debate. Job’s language and 
demeanour shock them: he betrays impatience, and a sense of 
resentment at God’s providence, which they cannot but reprobate. 
Eliphaz speaks first, the oldest (cf. 15, 10), and also the most 
courteous and conciliatory of Job’s friends. 

First cycle of speeches (c. 4—14). 

Eliphaz (c. 4—5). Eliphaz commences apologetically : he is 
surprised that one who had so often consoled others should, in 
his own trouble, thus yield to despair, forgetting that the 
righteous never perishes under affliction, 4, 1-11. No man is 
so perfect in God’s eyes as to be able to claim exemption from 
suffering ; it is only the ungodly who resent the dispensations of 
Providence, 4, 12—5, 7- Let Job remember that gooduess is 
God’s uniform principle of action; let him submissively regard 
his affliction as a chastening, and he may yet look forward to 
abundant blessings in the future, 5, 8-27. The argument of 
Eliphaz is constructed with great delicacy and tact, and his 
speech “is one of the masterpieces of the book” (Davidson). 

Job (c. 6—7). Eliphaz’s words, however well meant, do not 
meet Job’s case. Job feels that his sufferings are of too excep- 
tional a character to be deduced from the general imperfection of 
human nature ; and of any special guilt, calculated to draw down 
upon him the Divine displeasure, he is unconscious. In his 
reply he first defends himself against his friend’s remonstrances : 
little does Eliphaz realize (5, 2) the force of his “ vexation” 
(6, 2), if he imagines him to be complaining without cause ; his 
pains are intolerable, 6, 2-13. Next, 6, 14-30, he expresses his 
disappointment at the line adopted towards him by his friends, 
and demands (6, 24) to be told what his sin is: thirdly, c. 7, he 
breaks out into a renewed cry of desperation at the thought of 
his sorrowful destiny ; human life, his own especially, is short 
and evil; why does God “set a watch over him,” as though he 
were a dangerous monster that needed to be subdued with 
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tortures ? why (7, 17 f.)—with a bitter parody on the words of a 
well-known Psalm (Ps. 8, 5)—does God occupy Himself with a 
being so insignificant as man, and make him the object of His 
unfriendly regard ? 

Bildad (c. 8). Job, in 6, 29, had implied that he had right on 
his side as against God, and (c. 7) had further charged God 
with holding man generally enthralled in a cruel bondage. Bildad 
attacks these points, arguing in particular the discrimination of 
the Divine justice, and supporting his teaching by an appeal to 
the immemorial experience of the race. God cannot, as Job 
strangely imagines, be unjust; if Job’s children have perished, it 
is because they have sinned; if Job himself is pure, let him turn 
to God, and seek mercy from Him, 8, 2-7. The experience of 
generations teaches that a sure retribution awaits the wicked, 8, 
8-19; if thou art righteous, know that God will yet again cause 
thee to behold prosperity, 8, 20-22. 

Job (c. g—ro). Ironically, in reply, Job concedes the premises 
of his friends : of course, no man can be just before God (4, 17) ; 
for God, as all nature witnesses, is mighty—so mighty, indeed, 
that He is irresponsible, and no one, however innocent, could 
plead successfully before Him, 9, 1-21. So far from His justice 
being discriminating, He destroys the innocent and the guilty 
alike (g, 22, in direct contradiction to 8, 20) ; universal zzjustice 
prevails upon the earth, and God is its author! 9, 23 f Ina 
calmer strain, Job next laments the pitiful brevity of his life, 
and the hopelessness of every attempt, so long as his afflictions 
continue, to clear himself before God, 9, 25-35. In c. 10 he 
exerts himself to discover what secret purpose God may have had 
in afflicting him: he offers different suggestions, each, of course, 
only to be rejected, 10, 1-7. What a contrast is God’s treat- 
ment of him now with the providential skill and care lavished 
upon him in the past! 10, 8-12. And the desperate thought 
rises to his lips that this had been God’s design with him from 
the first, and that He had bestowed upon him the apparent 
tokens of His favour only that in the end He might vex him 
with cruel torments, 10, 13-17. If this was God’s purpose with 
him, why did He give him life at all? at least, will He not have 
mercy on him now, and grant him a brief respite from his pain, 
before he passes for ever into the impenetrable blackness of 
Sheol? 10, 18-22. 
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Job, as well as his friends, believes sufferings to be a mark of God’s dis- 
pleasure for some grave sin. Job, however, is conscious that he has zo¢ so 
sinned ; hence the terrible dilemma in which he finds himself, and which 
forces him to the conclusion that God, though He &zows him to be innocent 
(10, 7), is determined to treat him as guilty, and that it is hopeless for him 
to attempt to clear himself. Hence the charge of injustice which he brings 
against God, and which, goaded on by what, in his present frame of mind, he 
feels to be the falsity of Bildad’s position, 8, 20, he formulates, 9, 20-22, so 
as to make it embrace, not himself alone, but mankind generally. This is 
how it comes that in c. g—10 he appears overwhelmed by the thought, not 
of a beneficent God, but of a cruel non-moral Force, ruling despotically in the 
world. At the same time, as 10, 8-12 shows, his faith in God as a gracious, 
benevolent Being does not forsake him, and the two aspects of God’s nature 
are, for the time, balanced one against another in his mind. 


Zophar (c. 11). Job, in c. g—10, had asserted more emphatic- 
ally than before his innocence; and this is the point to which 
Zophar addresses himself. He begins in a sharper, more im- 
petuous tone than Eliphaz or Bildad had done. Job’s flow of 
words must be stopped: if only God’ would speak, as Job had 
desired (9, 35), it would quickly appear where the truth lay, 11, 
2-6. God’s all-penetrating eye sees further than Job can com: 
prehend ; it detects sin where man is unconscious of it, 11, 7-12. 
Let Job put evil from him, and spread out his hands to God, 
and once more he shall enjoy the light of brighter days, 11, 
13-19. Buta very different future awaits the impenitent, v. 20. 

Job (c. 12-14). Zophar had appealed against the verdict of 
Job’s conscience to the omniscience of God, and had alluded to 
Job’s wisdom in terms of strong depreciation (11, 12). Job 
keenly resents this assumption of insight into God’s ways, 12, 
1-6; he points out that it is of a very ordinary character, 12, 
7-10; and proceeds to rival Zophar by showing, 12, 11-25, that 
he has a wider knowledge of God’s omnipotence than Zophar of 
His omniscience. Zophar had said, r1, 10 f., that God’s action 
was directed by a moral purpose: Job draws a picture of great 
social and national catastrophes, which illustrate (so he implies) 
God’s absoluteness rather than His moral discrimination. The 
method by which his friends seek to condemn him is_inde- 
fensible: 722 matorem Dei gloriam, as they imagine, they even 
dare to distort the truth, 13, 1-12. - But his own conscience 
gives him courage; and he bids them listen while he pleads his 
case with God, 13, 13-22. His tone is calmer than in 7, 11 ff. 
or 10, 1 ff.: an appeal for forbearance takes the place of his 
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former irony and defiance. Will God persecute a creature so 
shattered as he is, so imperfect and shortlived as is every child of 
man? Does the sadness of human life and the hopelessness of 
its close awaken in Him no pity? 13, 23—14, 12. Would only, 
he passionately exclaims, that the prospect at its close were 
different! Would only that another life, however long delayed, 
were possible for man! 14, 13—15 (RV.). And the blissful pos- 
sibility entrances him ; but the hope is too remote a one to be 
seriously entertained, and it dies away almost before it is dis- 
tinctly expressed upon his lips, 14, 16-22. 

The friends have all failed to convince Job by dwelling upon 
the nature or attributes of God. Eliphaz’s appeal to His uni- 
versal goodness, Bildad’s to His discrimating justice, Zophar’s 
to His omniscient insight, have equally failed to dislodge Job 
from his position: he still maintains that his afflictions are un- 
merited. Accordingly the friends adopt now a d/fferent line. 
They turn from the nature.of God to His government of men, 
drawing mcre distinctly than before (5, 3-5. 8, 22. 11, 20) 
pictures of the vexations which, as experience shows, befall the 
sinner, in the hope thereby of awakening Job’s conscience, and 
inducing him to see himself reflected in the mirror thus held up 
before him. Job, on the other hand, becomes more conscious 
of his isolation. Hitherto the alienation of God has been the 
burden of his complaint ; now he is more keenly sensible of the 
alienation of men, to which, in his speeches in the second cycle, 
he often pathetically refers. God and man are both ranged 
against him. The only support which remains to him is his own 
sense of innocence, and to this he clings all the more tenaciously. 

Second cycle of speeches (c. 15—21). 

As before, Eliphaz (c. 15) opens the debate. He begins more 
severely than in c. 5: Job’s principles and conduct seem to him 
to cut at the root of all religion (v. 4); he is displeased also at 
Job’s assumption of superior wisdom, and at his rejection of the 
consolatory views of God’s providence suggested by himself (v. 11, 
with reference to 5, 8 ff. 17 ff.). After repeating briefly, 15, 14-16, 
what he had urged before (cf. 4, 17 f.), he proceeds to meet Job’s 
contention (9, 23 f. 12, 6), that wickedness rules unchecked in 
the world, by pointing to the retribution which overtakes the 
sinner,—in particular, to the troubled conscience and presenti- 
ments of evil which haunt him during life, 15, 20-24, and to his 
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calamitous end, 15, 30 ff. The picture of the evil conscience is 
drawn here with great force, and is without a parallel in the OT. 
(but cf. 1s.57, 20). 

Job (c. 16—17). After a few words of contempt for the empty 
solace of his friends, 16, 2-5, Job proceeds to draw a graphic 
but pitiable picture of the condition to which, in spite of the 
innocence of his life, he now finds himself reduced—God, his 
unrelenting adversary ; man, his too eager foe, 16, 6-17. Death 
is approaching with rapid steps,—death, which to Job means the 
reprobation of God, and the reproach and obloquy of men. 
Nevertheless, the conviction is strong within him that he has 
still a Witness in heaven, a witness to whom he accordingly 
appeals to uphold—at least after death——his right, and to grant 
him even now (17, 3) a pledge that in the end He will cause his 
innocence to appear, 16, 18—17, 9 (v. 9 in direct contradiction 
to 15, 4). He ends, 17, 10-16, with repudiating as folly the 
counsel of his friends (8, 20 ff. 11, 13 ff.) to hope for restoration 
in the present life. 

Bildad (c. 18). Job’s piteous expression of his mental conflict 
wins no sympathy from Bildad ; rather, he shows himself, 18, 2-4, 
deeply vexed by the hard terms which Job had applied to his friends 
(16, 2. 20. 17, 2. 4. 10), and by his impious words respecting 
God (16, 9,—which 18, 4 is intended directly to meet). This is 
followed, as an answer to Job’s protestation of innocence (16, 18), 
by a picture, more elaborated and pointed than the one drawn by 
Eliphaz (15, 20 ff.), of the misery in life, and the dishonour after 
death, which are the certain lot of the sinner, 18, 5-21. The 
figures used by Bildad are drawn largely from the common-places 
of moralists and prophets (¢.g. 18, 5°, see Pr. 13, 9. 24, 203 7, 
opp. to Pr. 4, 12), though in several instances they seem to be 
selected with the view of suggesting the circumstances of Job 
himself; and no doubt it is Bildad’s desire that Job should so 
apply them. 

Job (c. 19). This application, however, Job disowns. Never- 
theless he is acutely pained by his friends’ cruel insinuations, 
19, 2-6; and he breaks out into a yet more agonized and 
pathetic description than he had given before of his sufferings, — 
assailed remorselessly by God, abandoned by his acquaintances, 
an object of aversion to his closest relations,—ending with a 
moving appeal to his friends to show him pity, 19, 7-22. But 
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from his friends he can expect nothing; and so with the wish 
that the protestation of his innocence might be inscribed in 
imperishable letters upon the rock, there passes from his lips the 
sublime utterance of his faith, his conviction that his Vindicator 
liveth, and that even though his human frame succumb to his 
disease, He will reveal Himself to him after death, and manifest 
his right, 19, 23-27. 

On 19, 23 ff. see esp. Davidson, pp. 291-6. The stages in Job’s brightening 
faith should be noticed. 7, 12 ff. 9, 15 ff. his attitude towards God is defiant : 
10, 8-12 he has the thought of a beneficent God, but it is immediately 
obscured under the frightful suggestion of 10, 13-17: 14, 13-15 the vision 
of a reconciliation of God in a future life dawns momentarily upon him: 16, 
18f. 20f. 17, 3 his conviction that God in His real, inmost nature will 
ultimately own his innocence breaks forth: 19, 25-27 the same conviction, 
combined with the thought that he will then himself see God, is expressed 
still more strongly. The thought of a future beatific life is zascent in the Book 
of Job; it is expressed, not as a generally accepted doctrine, but first as an 
aspiration, afterwards as a moral persuasion or conviction on the part of Job 
personally. Had it been a dogma at the time when the Book was written, it 
must have formed one of the premises of the argument, which is not the case. 
The term ‘‘redeemer,” it will be noticed, is used here in a sense the very 
opposite of the Christian application, to denote, viz. a deliverer, not from sin, 
but from affliction and wrong zo¢ due to sin (RV. waz. vindicator).} 


Zophar (c. 20). Zophar, like Bildad, is unmoved by Job’s 
appeal; he had spoken before (c. 11) somewhat impetuously ; 
and now he declares that his spirit is roused by Job’s perverse 
blindness to the teachings of experience (v7. 4). The general 
aim of his speech is similar to that of Eliphaz (c. 15) and of 
Bildad (c. 18), but he takes a different point for illustration. 
Emphasizing the dvevity of the wicked man’s prosperity, and the 
dissatisfaction which it brings him, Zophar draws the picture of a 
man of substance, whose riches, amassed by injustice, turn to 
wormwood within him, who is overtaken by sudden destruction 
in the midst of his days, and whose greed is satisfied at last with 
the fire of God’s judgments. 

Job (c. 21). Thrice have the friends sought to arouse Job’s 
conscience by pointing to the retribution which in one shape or 


1 bey is to assert (by purchase) a right, Lev. 25, 29 ff., 27, 13. 15; hence 
fig. to reclaim, rescue, esp. from servitude, oppression, &c. Ex. 15, 13. Ps, 
72, 14, freq. in II Isaiah, as 41, 14. 43, I. 44, 23: here, from unjust and 
cruel imputations. And so DIN Sx is the vindicator of the rights destroyed 
by bloooshed = the avenger of blood. 
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another inevitably awaits the ungodly. Twice (c. 16f.; c. 19) 
Job has contented himself with reasserting his own innocence: 
he has made no attempt to controvert the principle of his 
‘friends’ teaching. The third time he is impelled to do this, and 
in c. 21 he meets Zophar’s closing words (20, 29) with a direct 
contradiction. The doubt is a terrible one; as he says (v. 5 f.), 
it makes him tremble when he thinks of it. He arraigns, in its 
entirety, the justice of God’s rule of the world (cf. 9, 22-24). 
The wicked prosper and die in peace; they do zoé, as the friends 
maintain, meet with sudden and ignominious deaths, 21, 2-26; 
the friends, in asserting that they do, deliberately pervert the 
truth, 21, 27-34 (vv. 30. 32 f. as RV. marg.). 

Third cycle of speeches (c. 22—28). 

All the means adopted hitherto by the friends to dislodge Job 
from his position have proved ineffectual, and they are reduced 
a second time (see p. 392) to alter their line of attack. Accord- 
ingly they now charge Job explicitly with the great sins which 
before they had only hinted at or imputed to him indirectly. 
This charge is laid against Job by Eliphaz (c. 22). Job had 
implied that God’s dealings with men were dictated by arbitrary 
motives: Eliphaz answers that God deals with men according to 
their ways; and as it is inconceivable that He should punish Job 
for his piety, the cause of his afflictions must lie in his sins, 22, 
2-5. These sins Eliphaz does not scruple to enumerate,—they 
are chiefly those of inhumanity, avarice, and abuse of power, 
most commonly associated in the East with wealth and influence, 
all being, of course, merely izferred by him, on theoretical 
grounds, from the fact of Job’s calamities, 22, 6-20 (see the 
detailed reply to this charge in c. 31). In conclusion, he exhorts 
Job, in tones which show that he still (see 5, 17 ff.) cherishes 
feelings of affection towards him, to reconcile himself with Ged, 
assuring him, if he will do so, of his restoration to both spiritual 
and material prosperity. 

Job (c. 23—24). Job makes no direct reply to the imputations 
of Eliphaz; he is still absorbed in the painful thought of the 
mystery of God’s providence, which had formed the theme of 
c. 21. The marks of a righteous providence he can discern, he 
says, neither in God’s dealings with himself (c. 23), nor in His 
dealings with mankind generally (c. 24). Did he, indeed, know 
where he could find God, and gain a hearing from Hin, he is 
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confident that he could establish his innocence before Him, 23, 
1-7. But God, though He knows His servant’s innocence, has 
withdrawn Himself from him, 23, 8-12; nor will He rescind the 
strange, inscrutable decree which He has passed against him, 
23, 13-17. ‘‘Why,” he exclaims, “are times” of retribution 
“not reserved by the Almighty” for the guilty? Why is the 
world abandoned to violence and wrong? And he illustrates by 
many examples the oppressions which reign unavenged even in 
the unsophisticated life of the country, and the crimes that pre- 
vail unchecked in the populous city, 24, 1-17. In vain do his 
friends repeat that the prosperity of the gcdless is but for a 
moment, 24, 18-21: experience shows that God only too often 
supports the oppressor through life, and brings him to a natural 
and painless death, 24, 22-25. 

Bildad (c. 25) makes no attempt to reply to the facts adduced 
in such abundance by Job; and his short speech is, in truth, an 
indication that the friends have exhausted their arguments. 
But he cannot avoid protesting against Job’s presumption in 
imagining that he would be declared innocent at God’s tribunal 
(23, 3-7), and in indicting the justice with which the world is 
administered. Accordingly, in words borrowed partly from 
Eliphaz (4, 17. 15, 14f.), he restates the two main principles 
which have throughout underlain the arguments of the friends, 
viz. the majesty of God, and the imperfection in His eyes of all 
things human. 

Job (c. 26). After a sarcastic allusion to the vain comfort 
afforded by Bildad’s last speech, Job proceeds to meet Bildad’s 
trst contention (25, 2 f.), by demonstrating that, if the explana. 
tion of his troubles is to be sought in a knowledge of God’s 
greatness, he possesses that not less than he does (cf. 9, 4-13. 
12, 13-25). And he forthwith draws a picture, far more imposing 
than Bildad’s, of the greatness of God as manifested in nature, 
ending with the sublime thought that the visible operations of 
God, majestic as they are, are but the “outskirts” of His real 
ways, and convey but a “whisper” of His full power. Job thus 
indirectly reminds his friends that the question at issue turns, not 
on God’s greatness, but on His juséice. 

C. 27—28. Job’s final words to his friends. Zophar fails to 
come forward ; and Job accordingly, after a pause, resumes his 
discourse. 27, 1-6, with reference specially to Bildad’s second. 
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contention (25, 4-6), but implicitly at the same time to similar 
words on the part of his other friends, he enters a solemn pro- 
testation before God of his innocence: 27, 7-10 he describes, 
with great emphasis and feeling, the dreary, God-abandoned 
mental condition of the wicked man,—it is a fate which he could 
himself wish only for his exemy! 27, 11-23 he proceeds to 
instruct his friends at some length respecting the terrible 
material ruin which befalls the sinner at the hand of God. 

C. 28. The wisdom of God unattainable by man. Man, says 
Job, pointing to the methods by which in ancient times mining 
operations were conducted, can wring from the earth its hidden 
treasures, 28, 1-11; but wisdom has no place where it can be 
found ; it cannot be purchased by gold or precious stones; it 
cannot be discovered either in the land of the living or in the 
realm of the dead, 28, 12-22; it is known to God only, who was 
guided by it in His work of creation, and who prescribed to man, 
as fis wisdom, the pursuit of a religious and virtuous life, 28, 
23-28. 


The gist of this extremely striking and beautiful chapter is sometimes mis- 
understood. By wzsdom is meant the intellectual apprehension of the prin- 
ciples by which the course of the physical world and the events of human 
life are regulated ; and it is declared to belong—at Jeast in its fulness—only 
to God, who has appointed for man, as its sudstztute, the practice of a 
righteous and holy life. 

Hitherto the argument of the poem has been consistent and intelligible ; 
but 27, 7-23 and c. 28 have been a source of great perplexity to com- 
mentators.4 (1) 27, 7-10. These verses appear to be inconsistent with Job’s 
position. The state of mind which he here denies to the ungodly, seems 
manifestly to be one of which he has experience himself. Vv. 8. 10 would 
not, indeed, be out of place in Job’s mouth (cf. 16, 19. 19, 25 f. 23, 11 f.); 
but v. 9 is in direct contradiction with his repeated declarations that God 
refuses to hear him (9, 15f. 13, 24. 19, 7. 23, 8f.). Two solutions are’ 
offered. The words being inconsistent with the condition of Job’s mind as 
revealed in his speeches, it is supposed (a) that he has at last found his way 
to an assured trust in God, or that such a trust has suddenly, after the attacks 
of his friends are ended, flashed upon him, and filled his mind with the hope 
of a restoration to God’s favour (Ewald, Dillm.). This altered frame of 
mind, however, though not perhaps in itself inadmissible, is difficult to 
reconcile with what follows ; for in 30, 20. 23 Job expresses again the same 
thought, which ex hypothest he would here have overcome: he denies, pre- 
cisely as he has done throughout the debate, that God listens to. his cry. And 


1 See also Wellhausen in Bleek’s Hin/. (ed. 4), p. 540 f., and especially 
Budde, Z4 7W. 1882, p. 193 ff. 
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similarly in 31, 35-37 he treats God s¢z// as his adversary. At the same time, 
it is perhaps possible that the author only intended to represent Job as having 
regained a temporary calmness of mind, which afterwards, as the contrast 
between his past and present position forces itself upon him (c. 30—31), he 
fails to maintain. The alternative (4) is to conclude that the implicit reference 
is to Job’s past condition, and to suppose that the state of mind which Job 
denies to the ungodly is suggested by memories of his own former condition, 
as described in c. 29, when the tokens of God’s friendship were abundantly 
bestowed upon him. Upon this view the words are considered to be intro- 
duced here as a confirmation of vu. 2-6, as though to say: How could one 
have ever been tempted to sin, who knew so well the miserable mental state 
into which the sinner falls ? (Hengstenberg partly, Budde, pp. 205-210). 

(2) 27, 11-23. Here it is remarkable (a) that Job should undertake to 
teach his friends what they had continuously maintained, viz. the evil fate 
which overtakes the wicked ; (4) that he should himself affirm the opposite of 
what had been his previous position, viz. that an evil fate does zof overtake 
the wicked (9, 22-24: c. 213; c. 24);1 (c) that while coinciding with his 
friends in opinion, he should reproich them with folly (v. 12); ‘‘to appro- 
priate their sentiments, and cover the operation by calling them foolish persons, 
was not generous” (Davidson). The solution commonly offered of this diffi- 
culty is that Job is here modifying his former extravagant expressions respect- 
ing the prosperity of the wicked, and conceding that, as @ rade, or often, a 
disastrous fate overtakes them. But, as Professor Davidson remarks, («) the 
limitation ‘fas a rule” has to be read into the passage, for the language is 
as absolute as that of any of his friends ; (8) if the passage be a retractation of 
Job’s previous language, it is a retractation which errs equally in extravagance 
on the other side; for it asserts a law of temporal retribution without any 
apparent qualification whatever ; (vy) it is singular that in describing the fate 
of the wicked at God’s hands, Job should use the same figures, and even 
sometimes the same words, which he employs when speaking of his own 
destruction by God) (wv. 21, cf. 9, 17.30, 22); v. 22, "cf. 16,°13*; v. 23) cl1 7. 
6. 30, 9-14). . Perhaps, however, this coincidence is accidental. Relatively 
the best explanation appears to be that of Schlottmann and Budde (p. 211 ff.), 
who suppose the passage to be spoken by Job wth an eye to his three 
friends; v. 11 he ironically declares that he will ‘‘teach” them, which he 
does by forthwith turning their own weapons against them; they vow 
(v, 12") what the fate of the wicked man is, and yet they strangely do not see 
that by their wicked insinuations against Job they are invoking it deliberately 
upon themselves! Job has spoken strongly before of the wrong done to him 
by his friends, 13, 4. 7. 9. 19, 2f 21, 34, and has threatened them with 
Divine vengeance, 13, 10 f. 19, 29; and here, upon this view, he holds up to 
them, if they will make the application, a more distinct warning.? But, even 
so, it remains surprising that the terms of v. 13 do not indicate the friends 
more directly. 

More violent remedies have been proposed. Kennicott, for instance, a 


1 Contrast v. 14 with 21, 8, 113 v 15 with 21, 32; v. 18 with 21, 9 &, 
+ Against Delitzsch’s solution, see Davidson, p, 190, 
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century ago, suggested that 27, 13-23 should really be assigned to Zophar. 
But the brevity of Bildad’s last speech (c. 25) seems a clear indication, on the 
part of the author, that the friends had exhausted their arguments, and that a 
third speech of Zophar—especially a longer one than Bildad’s—is not to be 
expected ; the terms of 27, 11, moreover, show that 27, 12 cannot be the end 
of aspeech. Professor Cheyne (pp. 38, 114) conjectures that the text is dis- 
located, and rearranges it thus: c. 25. 26, 5-14 (Bildad) ; 26, 1-4. 27, 1-7 
(Job) ; 27, 8-10. 13-23 (Zophar,—the opening verses being supposed to be 
LOSE) 27s DL fy Ci 25,(\).Ob)s 

(3) C. 28. As regards the relation of this chapter to what precedes, it 
might no doubt be supposed that Job, no longer irritated by the retorts of his 
friends, has reached a calmer mood ; and abandoning the attempt to discover 
a speculative solution of the perplexities which distress him, finds man’s 
wisdom to consist in the practical fulfilment of the duties of life. A greater 
difficulty arises in connexion with what follows. If Job has risen to this 
tranquil temper, how comes it that he falls back (30, 20-23) into complain- 
ings, and dissatisfaction at not having been justified by God (31, 35)? And, 
further, if he has reached by the unaided force of his own meditations this 
devout and submissive frame of mind, how is the ironical tone of the Divine 
speeches (c. 38 ff.) to be accounted for? If he is already resigned to the 
inscrutability of the Divine ways, how does it need to be again pointed out to 
him? The difficulty is analogous to that arising out of 27, 7-9: the changed 
frame of mind, which both appear to imply, is not preserved in the subsequent 
parts of the book. It is hardly possible that such a noble and characteristic 
passage can have been inserted into the poem bya later hand. May it be 
supposed, as was suggested above, on 27, 7-10, that Job’s tranquil state 
of mind was conceived by the author as temporary only? It must, however, 
be allowed that there is an imperfect psychological basis even for a temporary 
recovery of calmness: Job is unmoved by all the arguments of his friends ; 
and no other independent influence (as in c. 38-39) has been brought to bear 
upon him. The truth, perhaps, is that the author’s psychology must not be 
measured by the standard that would be applied to a Western poet ; and that 
he represents Job, in this part of the book, as passing through moods of feeling 
without what, as judged by Western standards, would be deemed the neces- 
sary psychological motives.? 


C. 29—31. Job’s final survey of the whole circumstances of 
his case. C. 29 Job draws a pathetic picture of his former 
prosperity, of the days when God’s favour rested visibly upon 
him, and especially of the high respect which his benevolence, 
and philanthropy, and justice, won for him from his fellow-men, 
C. 30 there follows a contrasted picture of his present humiliation ; 
he is derided by the meanest; even the outcasts of society (vu. 
2-8) hold him in disdain ; he is tormented by the anguish of his 


1 Budde’s view does not appear here to be right; c, 28 manifests no signs 
of dissatisfaction on the part of the speaker. 
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disease : instead of sympathy such as he himself once extended 
to others, a painful and intolerable solitude is his portion. 
Such has been Job’s strange change of fortune. And yet he is 
conscious that nothing that he has done can be the cause of it: 
accordingly in c. 31 he utters his final and solemn protestation 
of the innocence of his former life (cf. 27, 1-6). The chapter is 
a remarkable one ; it contains the portrait of a character instinct 
with nobility and delicacy of feeling, which not only repudiates 
any overt act of violence or wrong, but also disowns all secret 
impulses to impure or dishonourable conduct. 

3. (c. 3237). After Job’s appeal to God, at the end of c. 31, 
it would seem that the crisis of the poem was at hand, and that 
God must appear to declare His award upon the struggle. 
Instead of this, however, Elihu, a speaker who has not been 
named or alluded to before, steps forward, and expresses his 
judgment upon the matter in dispute. Elihu is represented as a 
bystander who has listened to the course of the debate with some 
dissatisfaction at the line taken in it by both parties; being 
younger, however, than any of the principal disputants, he has 
waited until now before venturing to join in the discussion. He 
is introduced, like the other speakers (c. 2), in a few verses of 
prose: his own discourse is in poetry. It falls into five parts— 
the jirs¢ is introductory; in the second, third, and fourth, Elihu 
criticises Job’s positions ; the 7/4 contains Elihu’s positive con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem. (1) 32, 6-33. In this 
rather long and laboured introduction, Elihu explains the reasons 
which prompted him to interpose: he is vexed with Job, because 
he justified himself as against God; he is vexed with his three 
friends, because they failed to refute Job. (2) C. 33. Turning 
now to Job, Elihu begs his attention; he addresses him as a 
fellow-man, not as a God who would overwhelm him with His 
might (v. 7, with allusion to 9, 34. 13, 21). Thereupon, after 
quoting some of Job’s words, he observes that Job is wrong in 
insisting that God is His enemy, and does not answer his cries: 
God speaks to man, if he will but listen, in many ways; by 
visions of the night He withdraws him from his sinful purpose, 
or He sends upon him the chastening influences of sickness ; if 
His warnings are obeyed, He afterwards restores him to health, 
and fills his heart with grateful joy. (3) C. 34. Elihu protests 
against Job’s complaint that God afflicts him unjustly, and that 
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it is no profit toa man to be righteous: injustice, he replies, is 
inconsistent with the very idea of God, 34, 10-12; as Author and 
Sustainer of the Universe, He can have no motive to injustice; as 
its Supreme Ruler, He must be incapable of it, 34, 13-19. And 
history confirms this judgment, for it abounds with instances in 
which He has struck down the wicked, and listened to the cry of 
the oppressed ; Job, in questioning God’s principles of action, 
has displayed both ignorance and impiety, 34, 20-37. (4) C. 35. 
Elihu here applies himself to meet Job’s contention that righteous- 
ness does not profit a man: righteousness, he argues, must profit 
some one; but God is too lofty to be affected by human conduct ; 
it follows that man’s righteousness must benefit himself, 35, 1-8: 
the reason why the cry of the oppressed often remains unanswered 
is that it is merely the animal cry of suffering, not the voice of trust 
and submission, 35, 9-16. (5) C. 36-37. Elihu, having corrected 
Job’s false ideas, now sets before him what he deems a truer and 
worthier conception of the Creator. For this purpose he points 
to different illustrations of the greatness of God, especially as 
exemplified in His providential dealings with men. (a) Afflictions 
are evidence of a gracious design on God’s part; they are a 
discipline, or divine warning of sin, 36, 1-15 ; let Job understand 
this, and refrain from rebelling under God’s chastening hand, 
36, 16-25. (4) The incomprehensibility of the Divine nature is 
manifest in the wonderful phenomena of the skies, 36, 26—37, 
13; let Job learn the greatness of God, who is just as well as 
mighty, who afflicts none without cause, but who regards not 
those who are wise in their own understanding, 37, 14-24. 

4. (38, I—42, 6). Here Jehovah intervenes, and answers Job 
out of the whirlwind. His answer consists of two parts, each 
followed by a few words from Job. 

The aim of these speeches is to bring Job back into a right 
frame of mind towards God. Job has sustained the trial success- 
fully ; for though he has sinned by impatient utterances under 
the weight of his afflictions, he has not, as the Satan predicted, 
cast off his religion ; in spite of the doubts by which he has been 
assailed, he has preserved his faith in a just and holy God (13, 16. 
16, 19. 19, 25), and in a righteous order of the world (17, 9. 27, 
8-10). Nevertheless, the cloud of discontent and doubt is not 
yet dispelled from his mind (30, 20-23. 31, 35f.); and while 
this remains. his trial cannot be said to be ended. What is 
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‘needed is thus, firstly, to convince him that in his demeanour 
toward God he has not been free from blame; and secondly, to 
raise him effectually into peace of mind. For this purpose 
Jehovah, firs/ly, 38, 1—40, 2, in a series of questions, each of 
which admits of but a single humiliating reply, causes to pass 
before Job a “panorama of creation,” exemplifying (a) the 
wonders of inanimate nature, both upon earth, 38, 4-18, and in 
the heavens, 38, 19-38; (4) the astonishing variety of instincts 
and powers possessed by the animal creation, 38, 39—39, 30. 
The effect of this brilliant display upon Job is indicated in his 
brief reply, 49, 4 f.: he is overwhelmed by it: it brings home to 
him in a degree which, in spite of what fell from him in 9, 4-10. 
12, 12-25. 26, 5-14 (esp. 14), he had not before realized, the 
comprehenstueness and infinite resource of the Divine intelligence ; 
it fills him with a vivid and overpowering sense of the transcen- 
dent majesty of the Creator, in the presence of which his doubts 
vanish, and he owns his presumption in having dared to contend 
with God. The aim of Jehovah’s second speech, 40, 6—41, 34, 
is to convince Job of his error in charging God with injustice in 
His government of the world, and especially in His treatment of 
himself. As Job had questioned the principles of God’s rule, 
he is ironically invited to assume the Divine attributes, and rule 
the world himself, 40, 6-14. And, as a test of his capabilities, 
two formidable creatures, the work of God’s hand, like himself 
(40, 15), are described to him at some length, and he is asked 
whether he can even subdue ¢hem, 40, 15—41, 34. Job’s answer 
to these demands follows in 42, 1-6. He is keenly sensible of 
the folly of his doubts, and he solemnly retracts his hasty and 
ill-considered words. 

The first speech of Jehovah transcends all other descriptions of the wonders 
of creation or the greatness of the Creator, which are to be found either in 
the Bible or elsewhere. Parts of IT Isaiah (¢.g. c. 40) approach it; but they 
are conceived in a different strain, and, noble as they are, are less grand and 
impressive. The picturesque illustrations, the choice diction, the splendid 
imagery, the light and rapid movement of the verse, combine to produce a 
whole of incomparable brilliancy and force. ‘*The attempt which is here 
made to group together the overwhelming marvels of nature, to employ them 
for the purpose of producing an approximate impression of the majesty of 
the Creator, though dependent upon the childlike, but at the same time 
deeply poetical, view of nature prevalent in antiquity, still retains not only 
its full poetical beauty, but also an imperishable religious worth. For though 
many of the phenomena here propounded as inexplicable are referred by 
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modern science to their proximate causes, and comprehended under the 
general laws of nature, yet these laws themselves by their unalterable 
stability and potent operation only the more evoke our amazement, and 
will never cease to inspire the religious mind with adoring wonder of the 
infinite Power, Wisdom, and Love by which the individual laws, and forces, 
and elements, are sustained and ruled” (Dillmann). 


5. The Epilogue, 42, 7-17. The end of Job’s trials, Having 
thus regained a right frame of mind towards God, Job is restored 
to prosperity twofold as great as that which he enjoyed before. 
Job’s friends are condemned for what they have said, and Job is 
commended (v. 7 f.). 

Of course Job’s friends had, in fact, said much that was just 
and true; their fault was that they had misapplied it; upon a 
limited basis they had framed unzversa/ theories of the methods 
of God’s providence, and upon strength of them had imputed 
to Job sins of which he was innocent. Job, though he had said 
much that was blameworthy and false, had nevertheless adhered 
to the truth in the matter under dispute. The three friends 
“had really inculpated the providence of God by their professed 
defence of it. By disingenuously covering up and ignoring 
its enigmas and seeming contradictions, they had cast more 
discredit upon it than Job by honestly holding them up to the 
light. Their denial of its apparent inequalities was more untrue 
and more dishonouring to the Divine administration, as it is in 
fact conducted, than Job’s bold affirmation of them” (Dr. W. H. 
Green, quoted by Prof. Davidson). 

It is all but certain that the speeches of Elihu are not part of 
the original poem. ‘This is the general opinion of commentators 
and critics, and rests (principally) upon the following grounds :— 


1. Elihu is not mentioned in either the Prologue or the Epilogue. That 
he is not mentioned in the Prologue is indeed of slight weight : he does not 
join with the others in the debate ; and he is introduced with sufficient par- 
ticulars in 32, I-5. But his non-mention in the Epilogue is remarkable. A 
definite judgment is passed on both Job and his three friends: if Elihu had 
been one of the original speakers, would not some verdict have been pro- 
nounced on what he had said? 

2. The speeches of Elihu are attached but loosely to the poem as a whole. 
They might be removed from it without any detriment to the argument, and 
without the reader being sensible of a lacuna. Not only, however, are these 
speeches loosely connected with the poem, they are a disturbing element in 
it. They interrupt the connexion between the words of Job (c, 29—31) and 
Jehovah’s reply (for the terms of 38, 2 naturally suggest that Job is almost in 
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the act of speaking when the reply begins), and weaken the force of the 
latter by anticipating (c. 36f.), at least in part, its argument. 

3. Elihu occupies substantially the same position as the three friends, espe- 
cially Eliphaz: he explains Job’s sufferings as arising from his sins (34, 37) 5 
the only point in which he differs from the friends is in his emphasising the 
goodness of God, as the principle determining His dealings with man, and in 
his laying greater stress than they did on the chastening character of the 
righteous man’s afflictions (33, 14-30. 36, 8-12. 15. 16): but this had already 
been taught in effect by Eliphaz (5, 8 ff. 17 ff.); and Job had rejected the theory 
as inapplicable to his own case. Moreover, from both the Prologue and the 
Epilogue (42, 7-9), as well as from the general tenor of Job’s discourses, it 
is apparent that in the view of the author of the Book this principle, how- 
ever just and true in itself, was sof the explanation of the sufferings of 
righteous Job. No doubt Elihu censures the friends for not sufficiently 
developing these aspects of the case; but as they ae touched upon by Eliphaz, 
it is strange that the author should not have allowed Eliphaz to develop 
them, but should have introduced an independent speaker for the purpose. 

4. The style of Elihu differs considerably from that of the rest of the Book. 
It is prolix, laboured, and sometimes tautologous (32, 6 ed. 10°, 17»): the 
power and brilliancy which are so conspicuous in the poem generally are 
sensibly missing. The reader, as he passes from Job and his three friends 
to Elihu, is conscious at once that he has before him the work of a writer, 
not indeed devoid of literary skill, but certainly inferior in literary and 
poetical genius to the author of the rest of the Book. The language is 
often involved and the thought strained: these speeches are marked also by 
many peculiarities of expression, and by a deeper colouring of Aramaic 
than the poem generally. It is possible, no doubt, that these features have 
sometimes been exaggerated by critics; and Budde, in his elaborate and 
interesting study on the subject, has shown that parallels, or analogies, to 
many of them, which had not previously been observed, may be found in 
other parts of the Book : but he does not by this process succeed in obliterat- 
ing the differences: the peculiarities are not aggregated in other parts of the 
Book as they are here ; and the impression which the reader derives from a 
perusal of the entire group of speeches is unmistakably different from that 
which any other six chapters of the Book leave upon him. 


The most probable view of the Elihu-speeches is thus that 
they are an addition to the original poem, made by a somewhat 
later writer, for the purpose of supplementing certain points in 
which it appeared to him to be defective. He wished, in con- 
trast with the spirit of Job’s speeches, to insist on the reverence 
due to God: he wished, in contrast to the friends, to meet Job’s 
positions by considerations drawn more directly from the essen- 
tial character and attributes of God: he wished to emphasise, 
more fully than Eliphaz (c. 5) had done, the disciplinary func- 
tion of suffering, These are all points which, it is difficult not 
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to think, the original author, had he desired so to notice them, 
would have introduced into the main debate, instead of leaving 
them to be dealt with, as it were, in an appendix, by a super- 
numerary speaker. Such an appendix is, however, the form that 
would naturally be chosen by a subsequent writer desirous of 
supplementing the poem as it stood. The resemblances, such 
as they are, in phraseology and general treatment are sufficiently 
explained by the supposition that the author was a student of the 
Book, and accommodated, so far as he was able, his tone and 
style to it. It is not, however, fair to describe the speeches of 
Elihu by a term of disparagement, as if, for instance, they were 
an unauthorised “interpolation :” though not part of the original 
plan of the Book, they are a valuable supplement to it ; they 
attach prominence to real and important truths which in the 
rest of the poem might seem not to have received their proper 
due. And precisely the same inspiration attaches to them which 
attaches to the poem generally. 

Date of the Foem.—Formerly, in days when the Book was 
commonly treated as a narrative of literal history, and the truth 
of a progress in the revelation and beliefs of the OT. had not 
been reached, its composition was assigned to the supposed age 
of the patriarch himself, and Moses was sometimes suggested 
as a possible author. But though the narrative of the Prologue 
and Epilogue is in the general style of parts of the Book of 
Genesis, and though Job is represented as a patriarch, surrounded 
by his dependants, rich in pastures and flocks, offering sacrifice 
as the head of his family, and attaining patriarchal longevity, 
these constitute very insufficient grounds for assigning the Book 
itself to such an early age. Indeed, a careful consideration of 
its contents brings to light unmistakable indications that it 
belongs to a far later and maturer stage of Israelitish history. 
The antique, patriarchal colouring of the portrait of Job inc. 
I—z. 42 must be attributed to the skill of the author, who pre- 
served the general features of the age that he was describing, 
aided no doubt by his own knowledge of the character of an 
Arab sheikh, which can hardly have differed materially from what 
it had been many centuries before. 

It is not possible to fix the date of the Book frecisely ; but 
it will scarcely be earlier than the age of Jeremiah, and belongs 
most probably to the period of the Babylonian captivity. 
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The following, in the main, are the grounds on which this 
opinion rests :— 

1. Though references to déstinctive observances of Israel’s 
religion (as in the Wisdoni-literature generally, p. 369) are rare, 
an acquaintance with the /aw seems here and there to betray 
iiself: ¢.2. 22, 6. 24,09 (pledges> Hx. 22, 26 £ Di oa sige 
27 (vows). 24, 2 (landmarks; Dt. 19, 14 @/.). 31, 9-11. 26-28 
(judicial procedure against those guilty of adultery and worship 
of the sun or moon; cf. Dt. 22, 22: 4, 19. 17, 3-7). 31, 11 (MDT: 
p. 46, No. 11). 

2. The Book presupposes an advanced social state, and a 
considerable range and faculty of observation on the part of its 
author. A wide and varied experience lies behind him. His 
illustrations are abundant ; and they are drawn from many different 
departments of the natural world, from history (c. 12), from 
various grades and ranks of society (c. 24; 30, 1-8). The 
“gate” (29, 7. 31, 21), as the place of judgment, implies the 
settled life of Palestine (Am. 5, 10 &c.). The forensic terms in 
which Job’s plea with God is regularly stated, imply an estab- 
lished system of judicature. 

3. The Book presupposes much reflexion on the problems of 
life and society. The period of unquestioning faith has passed 
by: the laws of providence are no more sfa/ed merely, they are 
made the subject of doubt and discussion. ‘‘ The very problem 
which the Book discusses, the riddle which vexes the soul of Job, 
is not one which springs into full life, or would form the subject 
of a long and studied, an intensely argued and elaborate discus- 
sion, in any early or simple stage of a nation’s progress” (Bradley, 
p. 171). The Book exhibits a struggle between a traditional 
creed which taught that all suffering was a penalty for sin, all 
prosperity a reward for goodness, and the spectacle of undeserved 
suffering afforded by more complex social conditions ; it presents 
speculations on the relation subsisting between virtue and happi- 
ness, and on the compatibility of God’s justice and benevolence 
with His sovereignty and greatness, which can hardly be con- 
ceived as arising in the infancy of a nation’s life. Thinking men 
must have pondered often on moral problems before they could 
have been treated with the fulness and many-sidedness displayed 
in the Book of Job. Apart from Psalms of uncertain date (but 
which do not seem to be early ones—Ps. 37. 49. 73), the first 
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notice which such questions receive is in the age of Jeremiah 
(len 12.1 ce p. 335). 

4. Acondition of disorder and misery forms the background 
of the poem (Davidson, p. Ixili.). Passages such as 3, 20. 7, 
1. 9, 24. 12, 6. 24, 12, seem to reflect something beyond the 
personal experiences of Job himself: 12, 17 ff. points to nations 
overthrown, the plans of statesmen wrecked, kings, princes, and 
priests led into exile. Is not the author’s eye fixed here on the 
great political changes wrought by the Assyrians or the Chal- 
dzeans among the principalities of Palestine and Syria (Is. 10, 7. 
13 f.)? Have not the disasters involving the righteous with the 
wicked, which his own nation has experienced, forced upon 
men’s attention the question of God’s moral government of the 
world, and moulded in some degree the author’s argument? 

5. The great literary power of the poem, its finished form, and 
the ability which its author displays of not merely expounding 
a subject briefly (as in a prophecy or a Psalm), but of develop- 
ing it under different aspects in a regularly progressing argument, 
implies that a mature stage of literary culture has been reached. 
The nearest parallel is Is. 4o-—66 ; but Job, viewed as a work of 
art, is more finished and powerful even than that great prophecy. 
Though the author’s originality is very great, and though he 
displays singular freshness and independence in his mode of 
handling his subject, the points of view, the illustrations, the 
poetical figures, the terminology, must in many cases have been 
found by him ready to his hand (notice, for instance, the illustra- 
(10NS. 10 20, 10.22, 297 24, 2 ff,..29, 12 ff. 31, 11 ff., so familiar 
from the law and the prophets). 

6. The developed form, both of the morality and the doctrine 
of God, points in the same direction. ‘The teaching of Eliphaz 
regarding human nature (4, 17 ff.), and the inwardness of the 
moral conceptions of Job (c. 31), are very surprising” (David- 
son). The doctrine of God is expressed with a breadth and 
loftiness which are without parallel elsewhere in the OT., except 
in its later portions (as Is. 4o—66. Ps. 139). The “Satan” is 
named besides only in Zech. 3 and 1 Ch. 21, 1: had the concep- 
tion been familiar to the Hebrews in the days of Solomon, for 
instance, it is probable that it would have been mentioned else- 
where in the earlier literature. 

7. The language of Job points likewise to a relatively late 
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date. The syntax is extremely idiomatic; but the vocabulary 
contains a very noticeable admixture of Aramaic words, and (in a 
minor degree) of words explicable only from the Arabic. This is 
an indication of a date more or less contemporary with II Isaiah ; 
though it appears that the author came more definitely within 
the range of Aramaizing influences than the author of Is. 4o—66, 
and perhaps had his home in proximity to Aramaic- and Arabic- 
speaking peoples. 


8. The comparison of parallel passages in other books leads seldom to 
conclusive results, partly because the dates of the books referred to are often 
doubtful, partly from the frequent difficulty (p. 292), even where the dates 
are clear, of determining on which side the dependence lies. The principal 
parallels presented by Job are with Amos, Isaiah (both parts), Jeremiah, 
Lamentations, Proverbs, and several Psalms (esp. Ps. 39. 88. 107).? Ps. 8, 
5 is no doubt parodied in Job 7, 17; but the date of the Psalm is uncertain.? 
It appears, however, to be more probable that Is. 19, 5 is the original of Job 
14, 11 than that the prophet is the imitator (cf. Davidson, p. lxit). With 
regard to the relation between Job 3, 3-10 and Jer. 20, 14-18 opinions differ. 
Dillmann (in 1869) regarded Job as the original; but the argument that the 
passage in Job is more vivid and powerful is not decisive: the author of the 
poem possesses greater literary power than Jeremiah, and he may have 
adapted some of Jeremiah’s artless phrases to his own more elaborate and 
finished picture. Both Pr. 10—22 and Pr. I—9 appear to be anterior to 
Job: Pr. 13, 9 is taken by Bildad (18, 5. 6) as the text of his discourse ; 
it is controverted by Job (21, 17).4 Job 15, 7” (esp. taken in connexion with 
8°) might seem to be an ironical allusion to Pr. 8, 25: and Wisdom, who, in 
Pr. 1—9, offers herself to men as their guide, is represented in Job 28 as 
beyond the intellectual reach of man (contrast Pr. 3, 13-15. 8, 10 f. with Job 
28, 15-19).° Whether Is. 53, 9 is the original of Job 16, 17, and Is. 51, 9”. 
10° of Job 26, 12 f., or whether the reverse is the true relation, is uncertain: 
Kuenen (7%. 7. 1873, p. 540 f.) decides in favour of the former alternative, 
Prof, Cheyne (/od and Solomon, pp. 75, 84) supports the latter. There are 
points of contact—in some cases subtle ones—between Job and Is. 40—66 
which make it probable that the authors of both, in Prof. Davidson’s words 
(p. Ixvi f.), ‘‘lived surrounded by the same atmosphere of thought.” 


1 The far south-east of Palestine has been suggested (Dillm. p. xxix; 
Cheyne, pp. 75, 295). But doubtless it is only tradition that leads the author 
to represent both Job and his friends as non-Israelites ; the thoughts expressed 
by them are thoroughly Hebraic, and the entire work is manifestly a genuine 
product of the religion of Israel. 

2 Comp. Cheyne, Job and Solomon, p. 83 ff. 5 Lsaiah, ii. p. 259 ff. 

5 It is surprising that Delitzsch (p. 21 f.) should treat Ps. 88. 89 as com- 
positions of the age of Solomon. 

4 So Eliphaz (5, 17) takes as his starting-point the teaching of Pr. 3, 11. 

> Comp. Budde, pp. 241 f., 251; Davidson, p. Ixi f. 


CReAT LEK Xx, 
THE TIVE MEGITLOTH. 
§ 1. THE Sone or Soncs, 


LITERATURE.—K, F, Umbreit, Led der Liebe (ed. 2, 1828); E. J. Magnus, 
Krit. Bearb, u. LErkl. des Hohenlieds Sal, (1842); F. Hitzig, Das 
flohelied (in the Kgf. Hib.), 1855; C. D. Ginsburg, The Song of Songs, with 
a Comm., historical and critical, 1857; H. Ewald in the Dichter des AB.s 
(ed. 2, 1867), ii. 333-426; F. Delitzsch, Hohestted u. Koheleth, in the Bibi. 
Comm. (1875); H. Gratz, Shir-ha-Shirim, 1871; W. R. Smith, art. 
**Canticles”’ in the Zxcycl. Brit. (ed. 9): S. Oettli in Strack and Zockler’s 
Kef. Kommentar, 1889; W. E. Griffis, D.D.,.7he Lily among Thoris; a 
study of the Biblical drama entitled The Song of Songs (Boston and New 
York, 1890) {popular in-scope]. 


In the Jewish Canon the Song of Songs forms the first of the 
five Afegilloth, or “ Rolls,” which are read publicly at certain 
sacred seasons in the synagogues. 

The Song of Songs is a poem, the subject of which is evidently 
love, though, as to the manner in which this subject is dealt with. 
opinions have differed. It is evident, from the change of 
number and (in the Hebrew) of gender, that different parts of 
the poem are spoken by, or addressed to, different persons, or, in 
other words, that the form is that of a dialogue; but who the 
speakers are, or how the poem is to be distributed between them, 
is not in all cases equally apparent. Some scholars (of whom 
the chief are Herder,? de Wette, Magnus, and Bleek) have, 
indeed, supposed that the Book consists of a number of inde- 
pendent songs, the only link binding them together being the 


1 The Song of Songs at the Passover; Ruth at Pentecost ; Lamentations 
on the 9th of Ab (the day on which Jerusalem was destroyed) ; Qoheleth at 
the Feast of Booths ; Esther at the Feast of Purim. 

2 Herder, Salomon’s Lieder der Liebe, die altesten und schonsten aus dem 
Morgenlande, 1778 (in Miiller’s edition of Herder’s works, vol. iv.), who dis- 


plays, however, a high appreciation of the zsthetic value of the Song, 
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common subject, love; but the frequent repetition of the same 
words and phrases (including some remarkable ones)! and 
indications, not to be explained away, that the same characters 
are speaking in the latter as in the earlier parts of the poem, 
have convinced most recent commentators and critics that this 
view is not correct, and that the poem forms, in some sense or 
another, a real unity.” 

As regards the sense, however, in which the poem is a unity, 
there exist two fundamentally different opinions. According to 
one of these, the traditional view, there are but ¢wo main charac- 
ters by whom the dialogue is sustained, viz. King Solomon and 
a Shulamite? maiden (6, 13) of whom he is enamoured; and 
the poern describes how this maiden, who is endowed with sur- 
passing grace and loveliness, is taken away from her rustic home 
by the king and raised to the summit of honour and felicity by 
being made his bride at Jerusalem (3, 6—5, 1). The dialogue, 
upon this view,* consists substantially of mutual expressions of 
love and admiration on the part of the two principal characters. 
According to the other view, propounded first in modern times 
by J. S. Jacobi,® developed in a masterly manner by Ewald, and 
accepted by the majority of modern critics and commentators, 
there are ¢hree principal characters, viz. Solomon, the Shulamite 
maiden, and her shepherd lover: a beautiful Shulamite maiden, 
surprised by the king and his train on a royal progress in the 
north (6, 11-12), has been brought to the palace at Jerusalem 
(1, 4 &c.), where the king hopes to win her atfections, and to 
induce her to exchange her rustic home for the honour and 
enjoyments which a court-life cculd afford. She has, however, 
already pledged her heart to a young shepherd ; and the admira- 
tion and blandishments which the king lavishes upon her are 
powerless to make her forget him, In the end she is permitted 
to return to her mountain home, where, at the close of the poem, 


1 See Kuenen, Onderzoek (ed. 1), § 148. 33 or Oettli, p. 156. 

2? The marks of unity in the poem are well drawn out by W. R. Smith. 

3 Probably a by-form of Shunammite (1 Ki. 1, 3; 2 Ki. 4, 8 ff.), dea 
native of Shunem, a town in Issachar (Josh. 19, 18). 

4 In modern times supported chiefly by Hengstenberg, Delitzsch, Keil, and 
Kingsbury in the Speaker's Commentary. 

5 Das durch eine leichte u. ungekiinstelle Erkl. von seinen Vorwiirfen 
gereltete Hohelied (1771). Ibn Ezra (12th cent.) had also distinguished the 
lover and the king: Ginsburg, p. 46 (c% p. 56 f.). 
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the lovers appear hand in hand (8, 5), and express, in warm and 
glowing words, the superiority of genuine, spontaneous affection 
over that which may be purchased by wealth or rank (8, 6-7). 

The following synopses of the traditional view, as represented 
by Delitzsch, and of the modern view as represented by Ewald, 
together with certain slight modifications, in some cases improve- 
ments, adopted by Oettli, the most recent commentator on the 
Book, will, it is hoped, assist the reader to estimate the two 
alternatives correctly. 


In case some surprise should be felt at the amount which (upon either view) 
has, as it were, to be read between the lines, it may be pointed out that, if 
the poem is to be made intelligible, its different parts ss¢, in one way or 
another, be assigned to different characters; and as no names mark the 
beginning of the several speeches, these must be swpplzed, upon the basis of 
such clues as the poem contains, by the commentator. The problem which 
is, if possible, to be decided is, which of the proposed schemes does fullest 
justice to the language of the poem, or to casual hints contained in particular 
passages. The traditional view may seem to be the simpler and the more 
obvious, but this does not decide the question of its truth; for, as it cannot 
be shown to reach back to the time when the poem was composed, it may, 
for that very reason, have been adopted, and have gained currency, at a time 
when the true view had been forgotten. 


I. The scheme of the poem according to Delitzsch! :;— 
Act I. (1,.2—2, 7). 
The Lovers’ Meeting. 


\ Scene 1.—Ladies ot the Court,” 1, 2-4 (praising Solomon, and desiring his 
caresses).—The Shulamite, 1, 5-7 (excusing her sunburnt looks, and inquiring 
where her lover [Solomon] is).—Ladies of the Court, 1, 8 (in reply). 


Scene 2.—Solomon (entering), 1, 9-11.—The Shulamite, 1, 12-14.— 
Solomon, 1, 15.—The Shulamite, 1, 16—2, 1.—Solomon, 2, 2.—The Shulam- 
ite, 2, 3-7. 

con Act II. (2, 8—3, 5). 

Monologues of the Shulamite, relating two scenes from her past life. 


Scene 1 (2, 8-17).—The Shulamite relates how the king on an excursion had 
once visited her in her mountain home, and proposed to her to accompany 
him on a lovers’ walk through the fields, vv. 10-14, repeating the words of a 
vinedresser’s ditty which she had then sung to him, vv. 15-16, and telling 
how she had invited him to return to her again in the evening, when his 
excursion was ended. 


1 Short explanations of the drift of the speeches are inserted where 
necessary. 
2 The ‘daughters of Jerusalem” sce 1, 5. 2, 7 &c.). 
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Scene 2 (3, 1-5).—The Shulamite narrates a dream, in which she had once 
seemed to go in search of her lover through the city till she found him. 


Act III, (3, 6—5, 1). 
The Royal Espousals, 


Scene. (Jerusalem and the neighbourhood. A pageant seen approaching 
in the distance.)—A citizen of Jerusalem, 3, 6 (inquiring what the pageant 
is).—Another citizen, 3, 7-8 (in reply).—A ‘third citizen, 3, 9-10.—The 
people generally, 3, 11. 

The procession is supposed to be conducting to the king his future bride. 


Scene 2. (Banqueting-hall of the palace.)—Solomon, 4, 1-5 (in praise of his 
beloved’s charms).—The Shulamite, 4, 6 (interrupting the king’s commenda- 
tions of her beauty, and proposing to withdraw till the evening).—Solomon, 
4, 7-15 (inviting the Shulamite to forsake her northern home, and to become 
his bride), —The Shulamite, 4, 16 (accepting the king’s invitation). —Solomon, 
5, I (a morning greeting to his bride). 

(The bridal night is supposed to intervene between 4, 16 and 5, 1.) 


Act IV. (5, 2—6, 9). 
Love lost and found again, 


Scene 1. ( Jerusalem.)—The Shulamite, 5, 2-8 (narrating a dream in which 
she seemed to hear her beloved calling her, but upon rising to open to him, 
he had vanished, and she sought him vainly through the city).—Ladies of 
the Court, 5, 9.—The Shulamite, 5, 10-16 (praise of her beloved, elicited by 
the reply in 5, 9).—Ladies of the Court, 6, 1.—The Shulamite, 6, 2-3. 

The dream is accounted for psychologically by the supposition that an 
estrangement had taken place between the newly-married pair. 


Scene 2,—Solomon (entering), 6, 4-9. 


Act V. (6, 10—8, 4). 
The lovely, but modest Queen, 


Scene 1. (Solomon’s park at Etam.)—l\.adies of the Court (meeting the 
Shulamite wandering in a nut-grove), 6, 10.—The Shulamite, 6, 11-12 
(declaring that in her enjoyment of the country she had almost forgotten the 
rank to which she had been elevated).—Ladies of the Court, 6, 13°, »,—The 
Shulamite, 6, 13°!.—Ladies of the Court, 6, 13°. (Here the Shulamite 
complies with the request expressed in 6, 13°, and dances.)—Ladies of the 
Court (watching her as she dances, and admiring her beauty), 7, 1-5. 


Scene 2.—Solomon, 7, 6, (addressing the Shulamite) 7, 7-9%.—The Shulam- 
ite, 7, 9°. 10—8, 4 (interrupting the king, and inviting him to revisit 
with her her rustic home). 


1 Rendering, ‘‘ What would you see in the Shulamite?” ‘‘ As it were the 
dance of Mahanaim.” 
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Act VI. (8, 5-14). 
The bridal pair together in the Shulamite’s home. 

Scene. (A valley near Shulem. Solomon and the Shulamite enter, arm 
in arm.)—A villager of Shulem, 8, 5% °.—Solomon, 8, 5%4%,¢1 (pointing to 
the fruit tree under which he first aroused the Shulamite’s love, and to a 
cottage hard by which was her birthplace).—The Shulamite, 8, 6-7. 


Scene 2. (The Shulamite’s home.)—The Shulamite, 8, 8 (speaking in 
the name of her family, and inquiring how her little sister, when she reaches 
marriageable age, is to be dealt with).—The Shulamite’s brothers, 8, 9 
(replying to their sister’s question).—The Shulamite, 8, 10-12 (recalling 
the care taken of herself formerly by her brothers, in consequence of which 
she was secured to her lover ; and commending them to the king’s grateful 
regard for a douceur).—Solomon, 8, 13 (addressing his bride, and begging 
her to gratify the companions of her youth—who are now supposed to be 
thronging round her—and himself, with a song).—The Shulamite, 8, 14 
(singing [cf. 2, 17], and inviting the king to join her over the hills), 


II. The scheme of the poem according to Ewald :— 


Act I, (1, 2—2, 7). 


Scene 1. (The Shulamite and Ladies of the Court.)—The Shulamite, 
I, 2-7 (longing for the caresses of her absent shepherd-lover, complaining 
that she is detained in the royal palace against her will, and inquiring 
eagerly where he may be found).2—The ladies of the Court, 1, 8 (in reply 
—ironically). 


Scene 2. (Solomon enters.)—Solomon, 1, 9-11 (seeking to win the Shulam- 
ite’s love).3—The Shulamite, 1, 124, (aséde) 13-14 (parrying the king’s 
compliments with reminiscences of her absent lover).—Solomon, 1, 15,.— 
The Shulamite (aszde), 1, 16—2, 1 (taking no notice of the king’s remark 
in v. 15, and applying the figures suggested by it to her shepherd-lover),.— 
Solomon, 2, 2.—The Shulamite (aszde), 2, 3-7 (applying similarly to her 
lover the comparison suggested by v. 2. In uv. 5 f. she sinks down in a fit 
of half-delirious sickness; in v. 7 she reminds the ladies of the Court that 
love is an affection which arises spontaneously, and entreats them not to excite 
it artificially in Solomon’s favour). 


1 Punctuating (with Pesh.) the pronouns as feminines. But the paraphrase 
of ‘‘aroused” or ‘‘awakened thee” is questionable. 

2 Oettli’s distribution of 1, 2-7 is perhaps preferable: viz. a lady of the 
Court, 1, 2-3 (in praise of Solomon, endeavouring thereby to arouse in the 
Shulamite an affection for the king).—The Shulamite, 1, 4% » (expressing her 
eagerness to be with her absent lover).—Ladies of the Court, 1, 4% % @ 
(in praise of Solomon).—The Shulamite, 1, 5-7. 

3 Render 1, 9 &c. as RV. marg. (see Jud. 11, 37): “‘my love” is too strong, 

4 7.e, while the king was away from me, at table with his guests, my love 
(for another) was active, and filled me with delicious memories. 
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Act II. (2, 8—3, 5). 
The Shulamite and Ladies of the Court. 


Scene 1. (The Shulamite’s reminiscence of her lovers visit.) — The 
Shulamite recounts a scene from her past life, 2, 8-15. The scene is of a 
visit which her shepherd-lover once paid her in her rural home, inviting her to 
accompany him through the fields, vv. 10-14 ; and she repeats the words of 
the ditty which she then sang to him, v.15. Vw. 16-17 she declares her 
present unaltered devotion to him, and expresses the wish that the separation 
between them may quickly be at an end.} 

Scene 2. (The Shulamite’s first dream.)—The Shulamite narrates a 
dream which she had recently had whilst in the royal palace, 3, 1-5. She 
had seemed to go in search of her absent lover through the city, and to her 
joy she had found him, vv, 1-4. V. 5 she repeats the refrain of 2, 7. 

The dream reflects the waking feelings and emotions. In the economy of 
the poem it serves to explain to the chorus the state of the heroine’s feelings ; 
and the adjuration in 3, 5 follows appropriately : let them not seek to stir up 
an unwilling love ; even in her dreams she is devoted to another. 


Act III. (3, 6—5, 8). 


Scene 1. (Crtizens of Jerusalem assembled in front of one of the gates. In 
the distance a royal pageant is seen approaching.)—First citizen, 3, 6.2—Second 
Citizen, 3, 7-8.—A third citizen, 3, 9-11. 

The intention of the spectacle is to dazzle the rustic girl with a sense of the 
honour awaiting her if she will consent to become the king’s bride. In the 
palanquin is Solomon himself, wearing the crown of state which his mother 
gave him on his wedding-day. 


Scene 2. (In the Palace. Solomon, the Shulamite, and Ladies of the Court.) 
—Solomon, 4, 1-7 (seeking to win the Shulamite’s love). 


Scene 3. (The Shulamite and Ladtes of the Court. The Shulamite and 
her lover in ideal interview.)--The Shulamite, 4, 8—5, 1 (hearing in 
imagination her lover’s impassioned invitation, 4, 8-15, giving him her 
reply, v. 16, and seeming to hear again his grateful response, 5, 1 °).4 


1 Oettli treats this interview with the lover as a vea/ one, supposing the 
scene to lie in one of Solomon’s summer rexidences, perhaps near Shulem 
itself, where her lover visits her at the window. 

2 Render ‘‘What is this . . . ?”’ see Gen. 33, 8 Heb. 

35, 1%! the lover, in view of the anticipated bridal feast (Jud. 14, 12), 
inviting his guests to partake of it. But RV. marg. is perhaps right; in 
which case the words may be supposed to be spoken by the chorus, watching 
at a distance, or overhearing, the scene, and bidding the pair enjoy the 
delights of love. 

The Zevfects in 5, 1 describe the future imagined as already accomplished. 
Upon Delitzsch’s view they are construed as actual pasts. Either interpreta- 
tion is consonant with Hebrew usage. 

4 Oettli, as before (2, 8-15), treats this as an actual visit made during the 
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Scene 4. (The Shulamite’s second dream.)—The Shulamite relates a 
dream of the past night, in which she had imagined herself to hear her 
shepherd-lover at the door, but upon rising to open to him, had found him 
vanished, and sought him in vain through the city, 5, 2-7. The memory of 
the dream still haunts her, and impels her, vw. 8, to make a fresh (2, 5) 
avowal of her love. 

The dream of her lover visiting her, and of her /az/ing to secure him, 
coming at the moment when the king’s importunities are threatening to tear 
her from him for ever (and, upon Oettli’s view, immediately after her lover’s 
departure), is conceived with great psychological truth. 


Act IV. (5, 9—8, 4). 


Scene i. (The Ladies of the Court and the Shulamite. Dialogue respecting 
the lover.)—Ladies of the Court, 5, 9 (in surprise at the Shulamite’s per- 
sistent rejection of the king’s advances, and her devotion to one absent).— 
The Shulamite, 5, 10-16 (an enraptured description of her lover),—Ladies 
of the Court, 6, 1.—The Shulamite, 6, 2-3. 

Scene 2. (The king enters.)—Solomon, 6, 4-13 (renewed endeavour to 
win the Shulamite’s affection by praise of her beauty, and description of the 
honour in store for her, vv. 4-9. V. 10 the king’s memory passes back to 
the occasion of his first meeting the Shulamite in the nut-orchard, and he 
repeats the words with which the ladies of the Court then accosted her, v. 10, 
together with her reply, in which she excuses herself for having wandered 
there alone, and allowed herself to be surprised by the king’s retinue, wv. 11- 
12: v. 13%” he quotes similarly the request which they then made to her 
to remain with them, with her reply, 13°, and their answer, 13%, that they 
desired to see her dance). 

Scene 3.—Solomon, 7, 1-9? (making a final endeavour to gain the Shulam- 
ite’s heart by praising her charms in more effusive terms than before). 


king’s absence (v. 6), in which the shepherd-lover invites her to flee with him 
from her perilous position, and makes a fresh avowal of his passion for her. 
Oettli thinks that Ewald’s ‘‘ psychologically powerful’? conception of an 
imagined interview is too violent ; and points out that the actual visit takes 
place dramatically at the right moment, when, after the king’s withdrawal till 
the evening (4, 6), there is a pause in the progress of the action, and when 
the position of the Shulamite is on the point of becoming more critical. 

1 Octtli assiyns 6, 11-13 to the Shulamite, supposing Solomon’s quotation 
of the ladies’ exclamation in 6, 10 to elicit from her the excuse 6, 11-12 now ; 
6, 13 he explains as Ewald, but treats it as containing her reminiscences, not 
Solomon’s. (Ewald and Oettli render 6, 13% “as Delitzsch, p. 412, o¢e.) 

2 Oettli assigns 7, 1-6 to the chorus, 

3 Reading in 7, 9> ‘‘ for lovers” (ory) in place of ‘‘ for my beloved” 
cay). But the existing text may be preserved, by assigning 9»¢ to the 
Shulamite, supposing her to interrupt the king, by declaring that such 
delights are only for her true love. So Oettli. (9° cannot be assigned to 
Solomon as it stands, ‘‘my beloved” being in the Heb. a masculine, so that 
it cannot be addressed to the Shulamite. ) 
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Scene 4.—The Shulamite, 7, 1o—8, 4 (hzedless of the king’s admiration, 
declaring her unswerving devotion to her shepherd-lover, and her Jonging to 
be with him again in the open fields. The refrain, 8, 4, slightly altered in 
form [see RV. marg.], as 2, 7. 3, 5- 7, 10 (where ‘‘my déeloved’s” should be 
pronounced with some emphasis) is her final repulse of the king). 


Act V. (8, 5-14). 
Shepherds. The Shulamite and her lover. 


Scene 1.—Shepherds of Shulem (perceiving the Shulamite approaching, 
leaning on her lover’s arm), 8, 5% °.—The Shulamite, 8, 5%%* 6-7 
(addressing her lover, and pointing to the apple-tree, under which she had 
once aroused him from his sleep, and the spot where he had first seen the 
light, and declaring passionately the irresistible might of true love). 8, 8-12 
(addressing all present, recalling, vv. 8-9, words in which her brothers had 
planned formerly for her welfare,? and declaring how she had fulfilled their 
best expectations).*—The lover, 8, 13 (asking his love for a song).—The 
Shulamite, 8, 14 (singing [cf. 2, 17], and inviting her lover to join her over 
the hills), 


Upon either view of its purport and scope it will be seen that 
though much of the poetry is lyrical in character, the Song, as a 
whole, is of the nature of a drama, with dialogue, and action, 
and character consistently sustained, constituting a rudimentary 
kind of plot. The action is not, however, as in the drama 
properly so called, represented in person throughout, or (in sub- 
ordinate matters) related directly by one of the characters: in 
several passages, according to Ewald, and in at least one or two, 
according to Delitzsch and Oéettli, the speakers acquaint the 
hearers with incidents of their previous life, by introducing 
passages supposed to have been spoken before the drama opens, 
forming, as it were, “a picture within a picture,” out of per 


1TIn 8, 5%%° Ewald adheres to the Massoretic punctuation, according to 
which the pronouns are masculine: Oettli (with Pesh. Hitz. Del. and others) 
points them as feminines, assigning the three lines to the lover. 

28, 8. 9 are assigned by Oettli to two of the Shulamite’s brothers, who 
view their sister, returning after her absence, with some suspicion, which the 
poet makes them express by recalling their former plans for her welfare. 

3 VY, 10 means that in her resistance to Solomon’s advances she had been 
as an impregnable fortress, and had secured from her assailant terms of peace. 
Vv, 11-12 she plays upon a double application of the term ‘‘ vineyard :” let 
Solomon, and his vineyard-keepers, receive the proceeds of the king’s actual 
vineyard, if they please: her own vineyard—?.e. her person and charms 
(cf. 1, 6)—is at her own disposal (‘‘ before me,” Gen. 24, 51) still; neither 
he, nor they, will get shat / 
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spective with the main action of the piece. As vead, the Song is 
so difficult of comprehension, that it would seem to have been 
originally designed to be acted, the different parts being person- 
ated by different characters, though even the varied gesture and 
voice of a single reciter might perhaps be sufficient to enable a 
sympathetic circle of hearers to apprehend its purport. The 
scene till 8, 4 appears to be laid in the royal palace at Jerusalem, 
or (3, 6-11) before one of the gates;! but in 8, 5 it evidently 
changes, and is supposed to be in the heroine’s native place. 

An attentive study of the poem can leave little doubt that the 
modern view is decidedly more probable than the traditional 
view. (1) It has several distinct advantages on the ground of 
general considerations. Thus, that Solomon should appear in 
the garb and character of a shepherd (1, 7. 16 f.? 6, 2 f.), visiting 
a country girl in her home (2, 8 ff.), proposing to make her his 
bride (3, 6 ff.), and appearing with her in the closing scene, 
not in his own palace, which, ex hypothesi, was to be her future 
abode, but in her native village (8, 5 ff.), is improbable in itself, 
and inconsistent with all that we know respecting the king’s 
character and tastes: on the other hand, if her lover really was a 
Shulamite shepherd, all these traits are natural and appropriate. 
The fine description of love in 8, 6f., from its emphatic posi- 
tion and the emotion which breathes in it, seems clearly to be 
intended by the poet to express the main idea of the poem: it 
is, however, thoroughly unsuitable in the mouth of one who 
could at most expect to be introduced into a harem of “three- 
score queens, fourscore concubines, and virgins without number ” 
(6, 8): not only has a maiden who consents willingly to such a 
position no sense of womanly dignity, but the terms in which 
(in 8, 6f.) she describes her passion demand, and imply that 
she expects to receive, an undivided affection in return. But, 
addressed to a lover in her own position of life, the words are 
perfectly natural and true: and the allusion in 7 to the wealthy 
suitor whose love is despised has an evident force. Again, upon 
the modern view, the entire poem is far more significant than 
upon the traditional view: upon the traditional view it consists 
substantially of nothing but mutual declarations of admiration 
and affection which lead to no result (for the marriage is evidently 

1 Or (Oettli) in a summer residence of the king in Lebanon (till 8, 4). 


2 Where the lovers’ future zwood/and home is anticipated. 
2D) 
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determined on when the poem opens), and all that follows the 
Royal Espousals in 3, 6—-5, 1 lacks dramatic justification ; upon 
the modern view, the idea of the poem, the triumph of plighted 
love over the seductions of worldly magnificence, is one of real 
ethical value. And the plan corresponds with the idea—the 
heroine appears in the first chapter in a difficult and painful 
situation, from which the last chapter represents her as extri- 
cated; thus the interest culminates in its proper place, at the 
end, not in the middle of the poem. It is to be noted also 
that the admiration expressed in the poem is not (on either side) 
evoked by graces of character, but solely by the contemplation 
of physical beauty: and it is only relieved from being purely 
sensuous by the introduction of an ethical motive, such as is 
supplied by the modern view, giving it a purpose and an aim, 
The two dreams are much more expressive upon the modern 
than upon the traditional view: they are in evident contrast to 
one another, for in one (3, 1-4) the heroine jfmds her lover, 
while in the other she fails to find him (5, 2-7), and the dis- 
tinction between them must have some psychological basis. The 
estrangement between Solomon and the Shulamite, almost on 
the morning after their marriage (5, 1), assumed by the advo- 
cates of the traditional view, in explanation of the second dream, 
is extremely artificial and improbable; but that the Shulamite, 
after the vision of her lover (4, 8—5, 1)—whether this took 
place in reality or only in the vividness of her imagination— 
when the crisis of her resistance to the king was approaching, 
should experience such a dream, is in the highest degree true to 
nature. 

(2) While there are many passages in the poem which may be 
accommodated without violence to either view, and which cannot 
consequently be quoted on one side or the other, there are 
certain crucial passages which, upon the view that the Shulamite 
and Solomon are the only principal characters, are deficient in 
point; whereas, if there be a 7zvaZ to Solomon, they are at once 
forcible and significant. 


Thus 2, 7 Delitzsch supposes the heroine to sink into Solomon’s arms, 
entranced by an “‘ ecstasy of love,” which she adjures the chorus not to inter- 
rupt or disturb, But W7\y, Wyn, do not mean to dzsturb (so as to bring to 
an end) an emotion, but to arouse zt into activity (Ps. 80, 3. Pr. 10, 12. Is. 
42, 13), which exactly suits Ewald’s interpretation that it is an adjuration to 
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the chorus not to excite in her the passion of love artificially (for Solomon). 
The repetition of the adjuration in 3, 5. 8, 4 is also extremely forcible upon 
Ew.’s view of the poem. 

3, 4>. Even in a dream it is more probable that the heroine would have 
thought of bringing a shepherd of her own rank into her ‘‘ mother’s house” 
than a king. So 5, 2 end suggests the picture of one who has the actual 
occupations of a shepherd (Gen. 31, 40). 

4, 6. Is it probable that a bride, on her wedding day (Del.), would propose 
thus to withdraw herself from the company of her husband ? 

6, 4°. 5. Solomon’s dread} of the heroine’s eyes is surely incredible if she 
were his é7zde ; but it is intelligible if she is veszstimg his advances. 

7, 8. 124, 8, 1 all imply that the marriage is not yet consummated, and are 
thus inconsistent with Del.’s view. 

6, 12 is too difficult and uncertain to have much weight on either side; but 
Ew.’s explanation is at least preferable to Del.’s. Ew.: ‘‘I knew not that 
my soul (z.e. my desire [as often in Heb., ¢.g. Dt. 24, 15. Eccl. 6, 9], viz. to 
roam about) had set me by the chariots of my noble people” (z.e. had led-me 
unawares, as I wandered in the nut-orchard, to the neighbourhood of the king’s 
retinue), Del. : ‘1 knew not that my soul (z.¢. my desire, viz. for Solomon) 
had set me on the chariots of my people, (even) of a noble (prince),” ze. in 
the enjoyment of rambling through the royal park, she hardly remembered (?) 
that she had won the right to a seat beside the king on his chariots of state. 
M3D70 Ow in the sense drought to... is not an easy construction; but 
the sense se¢ om 40, as Hitzig remarks, would seem to be precluded by the 
absence of the preposition (1 Sa. 8, 11'2 DY ¢o set among, which Del. refers 
to, is quite different). 

The reader will find some other passages noted by Oettli. 

Further, if the speeches ascribed to Solomon (1, 9-11. 15. 2, 
2. 4, I-7. 6, 4-10. 7, 1-9)? and to the lover (2, 10-14. 4, 8-15. 
5, 1. 8, 13 8) be compared, a difference may be observed, which, 
though it might not be sufficient to establish the distinction, 
nevertheless agrees with it when made probable upon other 
grounds: Solomon’s speeches, though a progress is traceable 
in them, and 7, 7-9 represents a climax, are, on the whole, 
cold in tone, and contain little more than admiration of the 
heroine’s beauty: those ascribed to the lover are much warmer 
and 4, 8-15. 5, 1 especially is an outburst of genuine passion 
(notice the warm response in 4, 16).4 


155777 cannot mean ‘‘overcome” in the sense of fasczzate;, the sense 
make proud (Ps. 138, 3) being unsuited to the context, it must be the Syr. 


Rcaion b) i. Arab. Dd | (Ex. 15, 6 Saad.), to confuse, perturb (cf. RV. marg.). 


2 According to Oettli 1, 9-11. 2, 2. 4, I-7. 6, 4-10. 7, 7-9%. 
3 According to Oettli 1, 8. 15. 2, 10-14. 4, 8-15. 5, 1. 8, 5% % 2 13. 
4 Solomon calls her only ‘‘ my friend” [Jud. J1, 37 Kt.] 1, 9. 15. 2, 2. 4, 
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From an artistic point of view, it is to be observed that the 
characters are clearly distinguished from one another, and are 
consistent throughout. The permanent element in the poem are 
the “Daughters of Jerusalem” (i, 5. 2, 7. 3, 5. 5, 8. 16. 8, 4)— 
z.e. no doubt the ladies of the Court, who play a part somewhat 
like that of the chorus in a Greek play: they watch the progress 
of the action; and their presence, or a question asked by them, 
is the occasion of declarations of feeling on the part of the 
chief actors (cf. 1, (6. 8.2, 7. 5, 8.9.6, £. 8,4). The prinetpal 
character is, of course, the Shulamite maiden, a paragon of 
modesty and beauty, who awakens the reader’s interest in the 
first chapter, and engrosses it till the end: surrounded by un- 
congenial companions, amid the seductive attractions of the 
Court, her thoughts are ever with her absent lover ; her fidelity 
to him enables her to parry time after time the king’s advances ; 
in the end her devotion triumphs, and she appears happy in 
the companionship of him whom her heart loves. Her lover is 
regularly termed by her "17, “my love” (1, 13. 14. 16. 2, 3 &c.).+ 
The speeches attributed to the king are somewhat stiff and 
formal; those of the lover, on the contrary, breathe a warm and 
devoted affection. The brothers are represented as having 
treated their sister with some brusqueness (1, 6), and viewed her 
future behaviour with a suspiciousness which the event proves to 
be wholly unfounded (8, 9). The poem can hardly be said to 
exhibit a “plot” in the modern sense of the term; the action is 
terminated, not by a favourable combination of circumstances, 
but by the heroine’s own inflexible fidelity and virtue. Ewald 
considered that each act embraced the events of one day, the 
close of which, he observed, appeared in each case to cor- 
respond with a stage in the heroine’s series of trials (2, 7. 3, 5. 
5» 8. 8, 4). 

The poetry of the Song is exquisite. The movement is 
graceful and light; the imagery is beautiful, and singularly pic- 
turesque ; the author revels among the delights of the country ; 
one scene after another is brought before us—doves hiding in 
the clefts of the rocks (2, 14) or resting beside the water-brooks 


I. 7. 6, 4 (also in the mouth of the lover 2, 10. 13. 5, 2): the lover alone 
calls her ‘‘iny sister, bride” (4, 9, 10. 12. 5, 1), or ‘*bride” 4, 8. 11. The 
term used by the chorus is the ‘‘ fairest amovg women,” 1, 8. 5, 9. 6, I. 

1 Or “he whom my soul loveth,” 1, 7. 3, I. 3. 4. 
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(5, 12), gazelles leaping over the mountains (2, 9) or feeding 
among the lilies (4, 5), goats reclining on the sloping hills of 
Gilead (4, 1. 6, 5): trees with their varied foliage, flowers with 
bright hues or richly-scented perfume are ever supplying the poet 
with a fresh picture or comparison: we seem to walk, with the 
shepherd -lover himself, among vineyards and fig-trees in the 
balmy air of spring (2, 11-13), or to see the fragrant, choicely 
furnished garden which the charms of his betrothed call up 
before his imagination (4, 13-15). The number of animals and 
plants, as well as works of human art and labour—many not 
mentioned elsewhere—which are named in the Song, is remark- 
able. The poet also alludes to many localities in a manner 
which usually shows him to have been personally familiar with 
them—Kedar, En-gedi, the Sharon, Bether (if this be a proper 
name), Lebanon (several times), the hills of Gilead, David’s 
Tower in Jerusalem with its hanging shields (4, 4), Amana, 
Senir, Hermon, Tirzah (6, 4), Mahanaim, Heshbon (the pools 
by the gate Bath-rabbim), the “Tower of Lebanon looking 
out towards Damascus” (7, 4), Carmel, Baal-hamon: those with 
which he seems to be most familiar, and to which he turns most 
frequently, being localities in Vorth Palestine, especially in or 
near Lebanon. 

Authorship and Date of the Poem.—It is improbable, even upon 
the traditionat view, that the author is Solomon; if the modern 
view be correct, his authorship is evidently out of the question. 
The diction of the poem exhibits several peculiarities, especially 
in the wnzform use of the relative -w (except in the title 1, 1) 
for Ws, and in the recurrence of many words found never! or 


Lan) 1, 6. 8, 11. 12 for TY) (10) in pure Heb. is used only of retaining 
wrath); WIN = where? 1, 7 as 2 Ki. 6, 13 Kt. (see p. 178) = 
nobus 1, 7 analogous to the Aram. {soX9, and "| Ezr. 7, 23; my92 for 
wN3 1, 175 PDP 2, 8; ODN 2, 9; ats] 2,95; IND 2, 11; WWD 2, 13. 15. 
aT Suen SEN2, 13 oe) 2b. Kt. as 2 Ki. 4, 2 Kt. beets S)g by By (Ly Oreoaek2) 
after the suff., as in the Mishnah, and like Xoo; NINN 3, 8 construed as a 
deponent (Gen, 25, 26. Jud. 5, 8 Targ. ; ar DE D'D'D 5, 2 (Ps. 65, 11 
Targ. Pesh.); 990 5, 3; DIN = vo perturb 6, 5 (2035)); NON 7, 2 
( 00] = Heb. wn, Ex. 28, 11 Pesh., likewise of gems); 5?) (elsewhere 
JOD, JOON ; of. the verb Jp19) and AND 7, 35 DIDID 7, 9 (cf. |19n200). 
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rarely! besides in Biblical Hebrew, but common in Aramaic, 
which show either that it must be a late work (post-exilic), or, if 
early, that it belongs to /Vorth Israel, where there is reason to 
suppose that the language spoken differed dialectically from that 
of Judah.? The general purity and brightness of the style 
favour the latter alternative, which agrees well with the acquaint- 
ance shown by the author with localities of North Palestine, and 
is adopted by most modern critics. The foreign words in the 
poem, chiefly names of choice plants or articles of commerce, 
are such as might have reached Israel through Solomon’s con- 
nexions with the East. The title was probably prefixed, at a 


1 myp 1, 7 (Pesh. Symm, Vulg. RV. m7.) as Ezek. 13, 10}, and in Aram. 


(Gen. 21, 14 Onq.); 5, 2. 11 F NiNIP (2 K-re Ez. 44, 20); 73} 6, 11 if the 
punctuation is to be trusted, as Est. 1, 5. 7, 7. 8t (Aram. N3°3; Heb. 733) : 


8, 6 nanby as Job 15, 30. Ez. 21, 3f (Nmaynbw) : perhaps also 33) 4, 13. 
16. 7, 14. Dt. 33, 13-16 t (cf. 1 ). Words found besides only in late 


Hebrew are DID 4, 13. Neh. 2, 8 Eccl. 2, 5+; ADDN 5, 3. Est. 8, 67; 
by vod 5, 14. Est. 1, 6 3 WW marble 5, 15. Est..1, 6. 1 Ch. 29, 2 (wry) F. 

* w occurs in Deborah’s Song (Jud. 5, 7), and in narratives seemingly of 
Ephraimite origin, Jud. 6, 17. 7, 12. 8, 26; 2 Ki. 6, 11 (p. 178); else- 
where, only in exilic or post-exilic writings, as Lam. (4 times), Jonah, Eccl. 
(often), late Psalms (first in Ps. 122), Chr. and Ezr, (thrice): Gen. 6, 3. Job 
19, 29 are both uncertain. [Since this note was written, the opinion that w 
was North Israelitish has been confirmed by the discovery, on the site of 
Samaria, of a beautifully preserved weight, bearing the inscription, in 
characters pointing to the 8th cent. B.C., J¥) YI by yan ‘the fourth of a 
fourth of a ?,” with by as in Cant. 3, 7: see the Atheneum, p. 164, or the 
Academy, p. 94, for Aug. 2, 1890.] It should be explained (to avoid miscon- 
ception) that w itself is not Aramaic; but neither is it normal Hebrew. It 
seems that, as the language of Moab, while nearly identical with Judaic 
Hebrew, yet differed from it dialectically (see Mores on Samuel, p. \xxxv. ff.) 
in one direction, so the language of North Israel differed from it slightly in 
another: especially in vocabulary, it showed a noticeable proportion of words 
known otherwise only, or chiefly, from the Aramaic, while in the use of wy 
it approximated to the neighbouring dialect of Phoenicia, in which the 
relative was WX. To the words cited, p. 178, should probably be added 
pay 1 Ki. 20, 10 (in normal Hebrew NyM, Nu. 11, 22. Jud. 21, 14). DIN 
nobles (lit. free, a common Aramaic word) 21, 8. 11. 

° mony, }OIIN, fOIP (these three also occurring elsewhere), 37) 1, 12. 
4, 13. 14, DN 3, 19, O35 4, 14 are probably Indian ; D175 4, 13 is the 
Zend pairidaéza, properly az enclosure ; }\IN 6, 11 is Persian; wy also is 
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time when the true origin of the poem had been forgotten, on 
account of Solomon being a prominent figure in it. ‘lhe pre- 
cise date of the poem is, however, difficult to fix. From the 
manner in which Tirzah and Jerusalem are mentioned together 
in 6, 4, it has been thought by many (Ew. Hitz. Oettli) that it 
was written during the time that Tirzah was the capital of the 
N. kingdom (1 Ki. 14, 17—16, 23 f.), ze. in the roth cent. B.c. ; 
but Tirzah is named afterwards, 2 Ki. 15, 14. 16, so that this 
argument is not quite decisive. Recollections of Solomon, and 
the pomp of his Court, appear, however, to be relatively fresh. 
The poem, it is quite possible, may be constructed upon a basis 
of fact, the dramatic form and the descriptive imagery being 
supplied by the imagination of the poet. 

The znterpretation of the Song has passed through many and 
strange phases, which are illustrated at some length in Dr. Gins- 
burg’s learned Introduction. By the Jews it was largely inter- 
preted as an allegory; it is so expounded, for instance, in the 
Targum, where it is made to embrace the entire history of Israel, 
from the Exodus to the future Messiah. The same method was 
adopted by the early Christian Fathers, especially by Origen, 
Solomon and the Shulamite representing Christ and the Church 
respectively. But there is nothing in the poem to suggest that 
it is an allegory ; and the attempt to apply it to details results in 
great artificiality and extravagance. Bp. Lowth, though not 
abandoning the allegorical view, sought to free it from its extra- 
vagances; and while refusing to press details, held that the 


doubtless foreign ; }\)9S (also in the Mishnah, &c.) is foreign in appearance, 
and has no plausible Semitic etymology (those mentioned, or suggested, by 
Delitzsch being most precarious): if it be not the Sk. Jaryamtka, a couch- 
bed, whence Hind. falki, a ‘‘palanguin” (so W. R. Smith [see p. ix] af. 
Yule, Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words, s.v.), it must be the Greek @opeioy ; 
which would imply that the poem was a work of the Greek age. This date 
is advocated by Gratz, though upon grounds which are partly (pp. 28-39, 79, 
87 f.) very far-fetched, and partly plausible rather than convincing. Never- 
theless it must be owned that HN resembles @vpeiav more than it resembles 
paryahka, and that it is surprising to find in Hebrew, at a time long before 
either the Medes or the Persians had become an influential power, a word 
like D375, which could not even have travelled with the thing. (The sugges- 
tions in the Speaker's Comm. p. 701, on these two words are quite out of 
the question.) The origin of 7DI=xs-zpes (also in Syriac) I, 14, 4, 13 calls 
for further investigation ; but it will, at least, not be the verb 155, 
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poem, while describing the actual nuptials of Solomon with the 
daughter of Pharaoh, contained also an allegoric reference to 
Christ espousing a Church chosen from among the Gentiles.! 
Among modern scholars also there have been several who, 
while refusing to allegorise, have nevertheless been unwilling to 
see in the poem nothing beyond a description of human emotions, 
and have adopted a view nearly identical with Lowth’s modified 
allegorical view: they have regarded, viz., the love depicted in 
the poem as typical of a higher love, supposing it either (a) to 
represent the love of Jehovah to His people (Keil), or (4) that of 
the soul to God (Moses Stuart), or (¢) to foreshadow the love of 
Christ to the Church (Delitzsch, Kingsbury). This is free from 
the vices which attach to the old allegorical method of interpre- 
tation ; but there is still nothing in the poem to suggest it: nor, 
if the poem, as is the case upon Ewald’s theory, contains an 
ethical motive, is it necessary. Both the allegorical and the 
typical systems of interpretation owe their plausibility to the 
assumption that the poem exhibits only two principal characters ; 
in this case, 1f interpreted literally, it is destitute of ethical pur- 
pose, and a hidden meaning has to be postulated in order to 
justify its place in the Canon, Upon Ewald’s view, the literal 
sense supplies the requisite ethical justification. At the same 
time, the typical interpretation is perfectly compatible with Ewald’s 
view, and indeed, if combined with it, is materially improved: 
the heroine’s true love then represents God, and Solomon, in 
better agreement with his historical position and character, repre- 
sents the blandishments of the world, unable to divert the hearts 
of His faithful servants from Him. 


It cannot, of course, be pretended that there are no difficult passages in the 
Song, or none which may have been incorrectly understood by both Ew. and 
Del. And some modern scholars, it is right to add, are not satisfied with 
either of the awove explanations of the poem; so Wetzstein in his Axcursus 
on Syrian marriage-customs af. Delitzsch, p, 172 2.; Stade, Gesch, ii. 197 ; 
Reuss in his translation, p. 51, &c. (who thinks that the dover speaks 
throughout, and merely represents his betrothed as addressing him by a 
graceful poetic fiction); and Gratz, p. 26 ff. (who thinks similarly that the 
Shulamite speaks throughout). But there are passages which it is impossible 
to accommodate to the theory of either Reuss or Gritz without great 


1 Sacred Poetry of the Llebrews, Lect. xxx.-xxxi. But the identification of 
the Shulamite with Pharaoh’s daughter cannot be right. 
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exegetical liberties: notice, for instance, the violent rendering in both of 1, 4, 
the artificial explanation of 3, 6-11, &c. Ew.’s view, even if not certain, 
remains still the best that has been proposed (cf. W. R. Smith). 


§ 2. RUTH. 


LITERATURE.—The Commentaries of Bertheau and Keil on Judges (p. 151), 
at the end ; Wellhausen, Com. pp. 357-359; W. R. Smith, ‘‘ Ruth” in the 
Encycl. Brit. ; 8. Oettli in Strack and Zockler’s Kgf Komm. (in the part 
entitled Die Geschichtlichen Hagiographen, 1889, p. 211 ff.) 


The contents of this Book are too well known to need a 
detailed description. Elimelech, a native of Bethlehem in Judah, 
in the days of the Judges, goes with his wife, Naomi, and his two 
sons, Mahlon and Chilion, to sojourn in Moab. He dies there; 
and his two sons marry Moabitish wives, Orpah and Ruth 
respectively. After a while Mahlon and Chilion die likewise, 
and Naomi is left alone with her two daughters-in-law. She 
resolves upon returning to Bethlehem, but bids her daughters- 
in-law remain in their own country. Orpah accepts her mother- 
in-law’s offer; Ruth expresses her determination to accompany 
Naomi back (c. 1). C. 2—4 narrate how it happened that after 
their return to Bethlehem, Ruth made the acquaintance of her 
kinsman Boaz, and how in the end he took her as his wife. 
The offspring of their union was Obed, father of Jesse, and 
grandfather of David. The narrative is told with much pic- 
turesque and graceful detail, and affords an idyllic glimpse of 
home life in ancient Israel. 

Aim of the Book.—The Books of Samuel contain no particulars 
respecting the ancestry of David, merely giving the names of 
his father Jesse and of his brethren (1 Sa. 16, 1-13 &c.) ; hence 
the aim of the Book appears to have been partly to fill up this 
deficiency, partly (and perhaps particularly) to show how Ruth, 
a daughter of Moab, and a native therefore of a country hostile 
theocratically to Israel, obtained an honourable position among 
Jehovah’s people, and became an ancestor of the illustrious king, 
David.! Has the writer, however, any ulterior aim, besides the 
one which is visible on the surface? Intermarriage with foreign 
women was one of the practices which Ezra (c. g—10) and 
Nehemiah (13, 23-29) strove earnestly to suppress; and hence 


1 Keil, § 136; Bertheau, p. 283; Kuenen, Onderzoek, § 36.9. Notice 1, 
16%, 2, 12”, This reception of Ruth appears to conflict with Dt. 23, 3. 
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it has been thought, from the favour with which Boaz’s marriage 
with Ruth is regarded in the Book, that it was written as a 
protest against the line taken by these two reformers. But this 
cannot be considered probable ; nor can the present writer, at 
any rate, satisfy himself that the Book is as late as the 5th cent. 
B.C. It is, however, not impossible, considering the prominence 
given to this subject in c. 34, that it is a collateral didactic aim 
of the author to inculcate the duty of marriage on the part of 
the next-of-kin + with a widow left childless. 

Date of Composition.— Most modern critics consider Ruth to 
be exilic (Ew. “ist. i. 154 f.), or post-exilic (Berth. Wellh. 
Kuen. &c.); the chief grounds alleged being (1) the learned, 
antiquarian interest which is thought to manifest itself in 4, I-12, 
pointing in particular to the time when the custom referred to in 
v. 7 had become obsolete ; and (2) the language, which exhibits 
some Aramaisms and other late expressions, 

It is doubtful whether these grounds are decisive. The general 
Hebrew style (the idioms and the syntax) shows no marks of 
deterioration: it is palpably different, not merely from that of 
Esther and Chronicles, but even from Nehemiah’s memoirs or 
Jonah, and stands on a level with the best parts of Samuel.” 

The linguistic traits alluded to are the 2nd fem, sing. impf. in }\-, 2, 8. 21. 
3, 4. 18 (elsewhere only Is. 45, 10. Jer. 31, 22. 1 Sa. 1, 14), and the 2nd 
fem. sing. pf. in N- 3, 3. 4 (elsewhere only in Mic. 4, 13; Jer. [frequently]; 
Ez. 16%): these, however, are in fact the original terminations, which may 
have remained in use locally (cf. ‘AN, 95-, p. 178, vote), and, as the parallels 
quoted show, are, at least, not confined to Zost-exilic authors. Further— 


inb therefore 1, 13 (asin Aram., Dan. 2, 6. 9. 4, 24). 


1 Not the duty of the devzvate-marriage (Gen. 38 ; Dt. 25, 5). Boaz is not 
Ruth’s brother-in-law. 

2 The whole style is classical; but among particular idioms notice I, 17 
'yy sb 9s Hwy AD (elsewhere only in Sam. Kgs.: p. 174); 1, 19 59 DAM 
“prt (1 Ki. 1, 45)3 2, 21 ON TY (only besides Gen. 24, 19 J. Is. 30, 17)5 
4, 4318 nbs (as 1 Sa. 9, 15. 20, 2. 12, 13. 22, 8. 17. :2'Sa. 7, 27) 5 and esp, 
2, 8 n> here, in the Zocal sense, elsewhere only in JE (Gen. 22, 5. 31, 37. 
Ex. 2, 12. Nu. 11, 31. 23, 15) and 2 Sa. 18, 30, which is not a trait likely to 
have been zmztated by a later writer. The suff. AJN2 1, 19 is paralleled also 
in E (Gen, 21, 29. 42, 36). 

$ This very peculiar distribution of an anomalous form—in books neither 
specially early nor specially late, and in ome chapter only of a long book— 
must be due, in some measure, to accidental causes. 
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D'W) Nw’) fo take wives 1, 4 (for the usual '5 np), aseouChw rt, 21ers, 
21. 24, 3. Ezr. 9, 2. 12. 10, 44. Neh. 13,25 (in Jud. 21, 23 rather 
differently =o carry away, secure ; Budde, Richter und Samuel, p. 154). 

JAY Zo restrain 1, 13 (as perhaps in Aram.: but comp. Payne Smith, s.v.). 

Tay to hope 1, 13, as Is. 38, 18 (poet.). Ps. 104, 27. 119, 166. 145, 15. 
Est. 9, If (=Aram. 43D): cf. subst. 33y Ps. I19, 116. 146, 5f (late). 

“Ww Almighty 1, 20 f. (without by God: p. 119, note), as never elsewhere 
in prose, and in poetry chiefly in Job. 

mony the parts about the feet 3, 4. 7. 8. 14, only besides Dan. Io, 6. 

nad to turn about 3, 8, only besides Job 6, 18 (but Arab., not Aram. ). 

Dp Zo COUprit Ay 7, 25 Wz. 13, 6. Ps. 119, 28. 106. Est. 9, 25.. 27. 29.31. 
32, and in Aram. (Dan. 6, 8)f.4 

Of these O°) cannot be defended as old-Hebrew; but the word occurs in 

a verse which is not needed in the narrative, and has every appearance of 
being an explanatory gloss (cf. the gloss in 1 Sa. 9, 9, which begins similarly). 
Of the others, moan is formed in exact analogy with MIWNIW (1 Sa. &c.); 
its not occurring elsewhere till Dan. may be due merely to its not being 
required. ‘4¥ (which occurs in poetry in Nu. 24, 4. 16) may be a poetical 
term (cf. 2, 12°) chosen intentionally by the author: poetical expressions 
occur from time to time in other pre-exilic historical books. In reference to 
the rest, it may be remembered that words, with Aramaic or late Hebrew 
affinities, occur, at least sporadically, in passages admittedly of early date 


(as MIWN, Ore in I Sa. 9, I—1I0, 16). yd is the word which it is most 
difficult to reconcile with an early date; but it is possible that the Book, in 
spite of its interest in Bethlehem and David, was yet written in the N. 
kingdom, and preserves words current there dialectically (p. 422). 


It seems to the writer that the general beauty and purity of 
the style of Ruth point more decidedly to the pre-exilic period 
than do the isolated expressions quoted to the period after the 
exile.2 The genealogy, 4, 18-22, which also appears to suggest 
an exilic or post-exilic date (win [p. 127, No. 45]; and comp. 
1 Ch. 2, 9 ff.), forms no integral part of the Book, and may well 
have been added long after the Book itself was written, in an 
age that was devoted to the study of pedigrees, in order to supply 
the missing links between Boaz and Perez (4, 12). 

That David had Moabite connexions is probable independently 
from 1 Sa. 22, 3 f. The basis of the narrative consists, it may 
reasonably be supposed, of the family traditions respecting Ruth 


1m ay (2, 14) is wrongly cited as an Aramaism. It is pure Hebrew= Arab. 
bou5 = Aram. ADS ( Tenses, § 178. 1). Noris NY (2, 16) an Aramaic word 
2 But, it is true, the style of the prose parts of /od (p. 405) is not less pure. 
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and her marriage with Boaz. These have been cast into a literary 
form by the author, who has, no doubt, to a certain extent ideal- 
ised both the characters and the scenes. Distance seems to have 
mellowed the rude, unsettled age of the Judges. The narrator 
manifestly takes delight in the graceful and attractive details of 
his picture. His principal characters are amiable, God-fearing, 
courteous, unassuming; and all in different ways show how a 
religious spirit may be carried unostentatiously into the conduct 
of daily life. 


§ 3. THE LAMENTATIONS. 


LITERATURE. — H. Ewald in Dée Psalmen (above, p. 337), p. 321 ff. 
(ii. 99 ff. of the translation); Otto Thenius (in the Aef Adb.), 1855; 
Nagelsbach, Keil, Payne Smith, Cheyne, Plumptre, at the end of their 
Commentaries on Jeremiah (above, p. 232); W. R. Smith, art. ‘* Lamenta- 
tions” in the Ezcycl. Brit. ; S. Oettli in Strack and Zockler’s Agf. Komm. 


In Hebrew Bibles the title of this Book, derived from its first 
word, is n°*8 Lchah ; another name by which it is also known 
among the Jews is np, ze. Lamentations (LXX O@pnvo.). The 
Book consists of five independent poems, all dealing with a common 
theme, viz. the calamities that befell the people of Judah and 
Jerusalem in consequence of the siege and capture of Jerusalem 
by the Chaldzeans, B.c. 586. The poems are constructed upon 
an artificial plan; and though the details are varied, they are 
evidently all conformed to the same type. In the first four 
poems the verses are arranged alphabetically : in the first and 
second each verse consists of three members, and the verses 
begin severally with the successive letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet ; in the third, the verses consist of single members, and 
three verses, each having the same initial letter, are assigned to 
each successive letter, so that the poem contains in all 66 verses ; 
the fourth is similar in structure to the first, except that each 
verse has two members only ; the fifth poem is not alphabetical, 
but consists nevertheless of 22 verses, each formed by two some- 
what short members.! 

The rhythm of the first four poems is peculiar. It was observed 


1JInc. 2—4 the 5 precedes the y (cf. p. 346, zofe): it would seem either 
that when the Lamentations were composed the order of the Hebrew alphabet 
was not definitely fixed, or that different orders prevailed in antiquity. 
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long ago by Lowth! that the verses here were of unwonted 
length ; De Wette? noticed that each member of a verse was 
marked by a cesura, corresponding both with the accent and with 
the sense : afterwards Keil® made the further observation that the 
caesura divided the verse into two unegual parts ; but the subject 
was only systematically investigated by C. Budde, professor (at 
that time) in Bonn, in an essay in the ZA 7H” 1882, pp. 1-52, 
entitled ‘‘Das Hebraische Klaglied.” In this essay Budde 
showed that the form of verse characteristic of Lam. 1—4 
recurred in other parts of the OT., written in an elegiac strain, 
and that it was in fact the rhythm peculiar to Hebrew elegy. The 
verse itself may consist of one or more members, but each member, 
which contains on an average not more than five or six words, is 
divided by a cesura into two unequal parts, the first being usually 
about the length of an ordinary verse-member, the second being 
decidedly shorter, and very often not parailel in thought to the first. 
An example or two, even in a translation, will make the character 
of the rhythm apparent :-— 

Lam. 1, 1 How doth the city sit solitary,—she that was full of people ! 


She is become as a widow,—she that was great among the nations : 
The princess among the provinces,—she is become tributary. 


2, 3 He hath hewn off in fierceness of anger—all the horn of Israel : 
He hath drawn back his right hand—from before the enemy : 
And he hath burned up Jacob as a flaming fire,—it devoureth 
round about. 


3, 1-3 I am the man that hath seen affliction—by the rod of his wrath : 
Me hath he led and caused to go—in darkness and not in light : 
Surely against me he ever turneth his hand—all the day. 


Occasionally the first member may be abnormally lengthened (as 
2, 13%. 3, 56. 4, 18%. 20%), or if it consists of long and weighty 
words, it may contain two only (as 1, 1” ° already quoted, 1, 4°. 
9” &c.), or, again (though this happens more rarely), there may 
be a slight collision between the rhythm and the thought (as 
I, 10°. 13%, 2, 8): but the general relation of the two members 
to one another continues the same; the first member, instead of 
being balanced and reinforced by the second (as is ordinarily the 
case in Hebrew poetry), is echoed by it imperfectly, so that it 
1 Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, Lect. xxii. 


2 Comment. 2u den Psalmen (ed. 4), 1836, p. 55 f. 
3 In Havernick’s Hinlvtung, iii. (1849), p. 512. 
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seems, as it were, to die away in it, and a plaintive, melancholy 
cadence is thus produced. ‘There are, however, particular verses 
in Lam. r—4 which, even with the licences just noticed, cannot be 
reduced to the type described: Budde himself supposes that in 
these cases the text has not been transmitted intact ; but whether 
the corrections proposed by him be accepted or not, the number 
of such verses is relatively small, and the ¢zendency of the poet of 
Lam. 1—4 to cast his separate verse-members into the type in 
question cannot be denied. 


The same scholar points to other parts of the OT. as exhibiting a similar 
structure ; of which the principal are perhaps Is. 14, 4°-211 (the elegy cn 
the king of Babylon), Ez. c. 19. 26, 17 (from /Yow)-18 (see OPB*.). 28, 18f. 
Jer. 9, 9° (from F\y)-10. 18. 20-21.” 22, 6 (from sydy )}-7. 21-23. Am. 
5, 23; in many of these passages a 71)°), or ‘‘lamentation,” is expressly 
announced as about to be sung; it is, moreover, to be observed that the 
rhythm seems to be chosen intentionally, for in the context the ordizary 
poetical rhythm, with verse-members of equal length, is, as a rule, employed. 
In Jer. 9, 16 MIINPD lamenting women, in the parallel clause NON 
wise or cunning women, are summoned to chant the strain of woe,—an indi- 
cation that the 1)‘ or ‘‘lamentation”” was no simple spontaneous outburst of 
grief,? but a work requiring for its production some technical skill; the 
women referred to evidently belonged to a profession, and not improbably 
(to judge from the analogy of what prevails in modern Syria*) knew by rote 
certain conventional types of dirge which they were taught how to apply in 
particular cases (cf. v. 19°). Probably also the elegiac rhythm which has 
been described was accompanied by a corresponding plaintive melody, and in 
any case it was connected with mournful associations: hence its adoption by 
the prophets when they were anxious to make an unusually deep impression 
upon their hearers. 


Exquisite as is the pathos which breathes in the poetry of 
these dirges, they are thus, it appears, constructed with conscious 
art: they are not the unstudied effusions of natural emotion, 
they are carefully elaborated poems, in which no aspect of the 
common grief is unremembered, and in which every trait which 
might stir a chord of sorrow or regret is brought together, for the 


14> How hath the oppressor ceased,—the raging [Mam ] ceased ! 


5 Jehovah hath broken the staff of the wicked,—the sceptre of rulers, &c. 
34) OND MD IDI wv. 21 being (with LXX, Ew. &c.) omitted (or dis- 
regarded, as parenthetic). 
3 1 Ki. 13, 30. Jer. 22, 18. 34, 5 (the interjections). 
Wetzstein af. Budde, pp. 25-28. See also Budde’s article, ‘‘ Die 
Hebraische Leichenklage,” in the Zez/schr. d. Pal.-Vereins, vi. p. 180 ff. 
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purpose of completing the picture of woe. And hence, no doubt, 
the acrostic form of the first four dirges. As in the case of the 
Psalms (p. 346), the acrostic form is an exéernal principle of 
arrangement, where the subject is one which does not readily 
admit of logical development; and here it secures the orderly 
and systematic expression of the emotions with which the poet’s 
heart is filled. 

Contents of the Poems.—The aspect of the common theme, 
which each poem develops, may be said to be indicated in its 
opening words. 

I. The desolation and misery of Jerusalem (“ How doth she sit 
solitary, the city that was full of people!”). The poet bewails 
the solitude and desertion of Jerusalem: her people are in exile; 
the enemy have laid violent hands upon her treasures ; her glory 
is departed, vv. 1-11%. In the middle of v. 11 the city itself is 
supposed to speak, declaring the severity of her affliction, vv 
11°-16; v. 17 the poet speaks in his own person, but v. 18 the 
city resumes its plaint, though acknowledging Jehovah’s righteous- 
ness, and prays that retribution may overtake its foes, vv. 18-22. 

Il. Jehovah's anger with Fis people (‘How hath Jehovah 
covered the daughter of Zion with a cloud in His anger!”). 
Here the stress lies on the cause of the country’s sufferings ; 
Jehovah has become its ememy, and has cast off His people, His 
land, His sanctuary, vv. 1-9; the agony of the residents in the 
capital, the famine in the streets, the contempt of the passers-by, 
the malicious triumph of the foe, are depicted, vv. 10-17. The 
nation is invited to entreat Jehovah on behalf of its dying 
children, v. 18 f.; and it responds in the prayer of vv. 20-22. 

Ill. Zhe nation’s complaint, and tts ground of consolation (“1 
am the man that hath seen affliction by the rod of His wrath”). 
Here the poet, speaking in the name of the people—or the people 
itself personified (p. 367, zo/e) 1—bewails its calamities, vv. 1-20 ; 
vv. 21-39 it consoles itself by the thought of God’s compassion, 
and the purposes of grace which He may have in His visitation ; 
vv. 40-54 its members are invited to confess their guilt, and turn 
to God in penitence ; vv. 55-57 the tone becomes more hopeful ; 


1Tn 3, 14 DY peoples for DY my people must deubtless be read, with the 
Peshitto, and many Heb. MSS., and modern authorities. Either a letter 
has fallen out, or a mark of abbreviation has been disregarded. Comp. 
Cheyne’s crit. notes on Is. 5, I. Ps. 45, 9. 
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and vv. 58-66 the poem ends with a confident appeal for ven- 
geance on the nation’s foes. 

IV. Zion’s past and present contrasted (“How is the gold 
become dim! how is the most pure gold changed!”). The con- 
trast between the former splendour and the present humiliation 
of Zion and its inhabitants, vv. 1-11 ; prophets and priests are so 
stained by guilt that they find no resting-place even among the 
heathen, vv. 12-16; in vain do the people seek to escape from 
their pursuers: the hopes fixed upon Egypt were disappointed, 
the protection which they looked for from “the breath of our 
nostrils,” Jehovah’s anointed (Zedekiah), failed them, vv. 17-20. 
But though for a while Edom (see Ps: 137, 7) may triumph, 
Israel’s punishment will ere long be completed, and the cup of 
humiliation be passed on to its foe, vv. 21-22. 

V. The nation’s appeal for Jehovah’s compasstonate regard 
(‘‘Remember, O Jehovah, what is come upon us”). The poet 
calls upon Jehovah to consider the affliction of His people, the 
nature and severity of which is indicated in a series of character- 
istic traits, vv. 1-18. But Zion’s desolation brings to his mind 
by contrast (Ps. 102, 27) the thought of Jehovah’s abiding power, 
on the ground of which he repeats his appeal for help, vv. 20-22. 

The poems all have a mationaZ significance, the poet speaking 
throughout in the name of the nation. From the historical 
references, it is evident that they were composed after the capture 
of the city, the people, including the king (2, 9), being in exile. 
C. 5 was perhaps written somewhat later than c. 1—4: it dwells 
less upon the actual fate of Jerusalem than upon the continued 
bondage and degradation which was the lot of the survivors; 
v. 8 “servants rule over us” appears to allude to the subordinate 
foreign officials holding command in Judah; and v. 20 implies 
that Jehovah’s abandonment of Jerusalem has lasted for some 
time. From a poetical point of view the second and fourth poems 
are generally considered to be superior to the others. 

Authorship. There is no statement in the OT. as to the 
authorship of the Lamentations ; but the tradition that they were 
written by Jeremiah can be traced back to the LXX;! it is 


1 Who preface their translation of the Book with the words: ‘‘ And it came 
to pass, after Israel was led into captivity, and Jerusalem laid waste, that 
Jeremiah sat weeping, and lamented with this lamentation over Jerusalem, 
@NnGsaids) seine 
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found also in the Targum,! and is alluded to in the Talmud 
and by the Fathers. It cannot, however, be at once assumed 
that this tradition has a genuine historical basis: an interval of 
at least three centuries separated the LXX translators from the 
age of Jeremiah ; and the tradition may, for example, be merely 
an inference founded on the general resemblance of tone which 
the Lamentations exhibit with such passages as Jer. 8, 18—c. 9, 
c. 14—15, and on the reference assumed to be contained in 
3, 14. 53-56 to incidents in the prophet’s life (20, 7; 38, 6 ff.2). 
The question, therefore, which we have to ask is, Does the 
internal evidence of the Book confirm the tradition or not? 
Most modern critics? answer this question in the negative; 
Keil, and especially Hornblower,* seek to maintain the tradition 
of Jeremiah’s authorship; Thenius adopts an intermediate posi- 
tion, holding c. 2 and c. 4 to be Jeremiah’s, but not more. 

Some of the arguments advanced on both sides possess too 
little of an objective character to have great value; eg. the 
improbability of the same writer dealing five times with the same 
theme, or the different zsthetic worth of the different poems 
(which leads Thenius, for instance, to regard only c. 2. 4 as 
worthy of Jeremiah’s pen), or (on the other side) the improba- 
bility of different poets beginning with the same word ow, c. 1. 
2. 4 (which is a common elegiac exclamation, and might, more- 
over, have been suggested to one writer from another). Of more 
substantial arguments, there may be cited in support of the 
tradition :— 

a. The same sensitive temper, profoundly sympathetic in national sorrow, 
and ready to pour forth its emotions unrestrainedly, manifests itself both in 
Lam. and in Jer. (e.g. c. 14—-15). 

6. The national calamities are referred to the same causes as in Jer. ; 
comp. ¢é.g. the allusions to national szz in I, 5. 8. 14. 18. 3, 42 (cf. 39). 4, 6. 
22a LOMWIUL" Niet. U4, 7, 10, 10-12, 7,01—3 cc, to the: gurltJof the 
prophets and priests in 2, 14. 4, 13-15 with Jer. 2, 7. 8. 5, 31. 14, 13. 23, 
11-40. c. 27 &c. ; to the people’s vain confidence in the help of weak and 


treacherous allies in 1, 2. 19. 4, 17 with Jer. 2, 18. 36. 30, 14. 37, 5-Io. 
¢. Similar representations and figures occur in both Lam, and Jer., e.g. the 


1 ¢¢Jeremiah the prophet and chief priest, said, . . .” 


2 Though the expressions are, of course, really figurative; and 3, 54 is in 
express contradiction with Jer. 38, 6 (zo water). 
3 Ewald, Schrader (Zzv.), Noldeke, Kuenen, Nagelsbach, Cheyne, &c. 
4 In notes appended to his translation of Nagelsbach’s Commentary, p. 19 ff, 
Za: 
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virgin daughter of Zion broken with an incurable breach, I, I5. 2, 13. 
Jer. 8, 21 f. 14, 17; the prophet’s eyes flowing down with tears (below, d, 
3), the haunting sense of being surrounded with fears and terrors (d, 7), the 
appeal for vengeance to the righteous Judge, 3, 64-66. Jer. 11, 20, the 
expectation of a similar desolation for the nations that exulted in the fall of 


Jerusalem, 4, 21. Jer. 49, 12. 


d. Similarities of expression, of which the following are the most striking :— 


LAMENTATIONS, 

1, 2 (no comforter of all her lovers). 

I, 8>-9. 

Tg 2h 19 Sohne ye Oe AO (eyes 
running down with tears &c.). 

2, 11. 3, 48. 4, 10 (the breach of the 
daughter of my people); cf. 2, 13 
(the breach great), 3, 47. 

2, 14. 4, 13 (sins of prophets and 
priests +), 

2, 20. 4, 10 (women eating their own 
children). 

2, 22 (‘‘ my terrors round about”). 

3, 14 (I am become a derision). 

3, 15 (wormwood). 19 (wormwood 
and gall). 

3, 47 (fear and the snare), 


3, 52 (they hunt me). 
4, 21° (the cup). 
B16, 


JEREMIAH. 
30, 14. 
3522" 265 
Ora TSP lisesi jpsnlagutoge 


6,147 S11. 2r Sechay 64 2omOeks 
TO} 19. 145-4727. 


CEA2; 83S 5e3tt4, 1 fees ee ae 
Cf. 19, 9 (Dt. 28, 53). 


6, 25. 20, 10 (‘‘ ¢ervor round about”), 
20:87 
0; TS. 23,15) (Din2on 07): 


48, 43 (‘‘fear and the snare ana the 
pit”). 

16, 16°. 

25, 15. 49, 12. 

13, 18>. 


Against the tradition may be urged :— 


a. The variation in the alphabetic order, which would tend at least to show 
that c. 2. 3. 4 were not by the author ofc. I. 
6. The point of view is sometimes other than that of Jeremiah, viz: (1) 1, 


2if. and 3, 59-66. 


It was Jeremiah’s conviction that the Chaldzans were 


executing Jehovah’s purpose upon Judah; this being so, would he, even 
when speaking in the nation’s name, invoke, or anticipate, retribution upon 
them? (2) 2, 9%. Do these words read as if they were spoken by Jeremiah? 
do they not rather read as if they were spoken by one who was zoé himself a 
prophet? (3) 4, 17. The speaker here identifies himself with those who 
expected help from Egypt, which Jeremiah never did (37, 5-10); would 
not Jeremiah have written 7ezy rather than Our? (4) 4, 20. Considering 
Jeremiah’s view of Zedekiah (24, 8-10 &c.), is it likely that he would have 
alluded to him in such laudatory terms as are here employed ?? 


1 With ‘‘seeing vanity” (NYW YM) comp. Ez. 12, 24. 13, 6. 7. 9. 23. 21, 
34. 22, 28: the expression does not occur elsewhere. 

2/5, 7 is also pointed to as inconsistent with Jer.’s general teaching; but 
see Jer. 15, 4, and observe that the other side of the truth is expressed in uv, 16°. 
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¢. The phraseology varies from that of Jeremiah. Lam. contains a very 
large number of words not found in Jer.; and though the non-occurrence 
in Jer. of several of these must be due to accident (as m5 cheek, OW rod, 
DY Jird), and the non-occurrence of others may be attributed to the peculiar 
character of Lam., and is thus of slight or no significance, yet others are 
more remarkable ;+ and, taken altogether, the impression which they leave 
upon an impartial critic is that their number is greater than would be the 
case if Jeremiah were the author. 

d. It may perhaps be doubted whether a writer, who, in his literary style, 
followed, as Jeremiah did (p. 256), the promptings of nature, would subject 
himself to the artificial restraint implied by the alphabetical arrangement of 
c. I~4. 

On the whole, the balance of internal evidence may be said to 
preponderate against Jeremiah’s authorship of the Look. The 
case is one in which the differences have greater weight than the 
resemblances. Even though the poems be not the work of Jer., 
there is no question that they are the work of a contemporary 
(or contemporaries); and the resemblances, even including those 
of phraseology, are not greater than may be reasonably accounted 
for by the similarity of historical situation. Many, in the same 
troublous times, must have been moved by the experience of the 
national calamities, as Jeremiah was moved by their prospect; 
and a disciple of Jeremiah’s, or one acquainted with his writings, 
who, while adopting in some particulars (No. 4) the general 
standpoint of his nation, agreed in other respects with the 
prophet, might very naturally interweave his own thoughts with 
reminiscences of Jeremiah’s prophecies. When the general 
uniformity of Jeremiah’s style is remembered, there is perhaps a 
presumption that, had he been the author, the number of expres- 
sions common to Lam. and his prophecies would have been 
greater than it is, and that those found in Lam., but not occur- 
ring in Jer.’s prophecies, would have been less abundant. 

The question whether or not all the poems are by one writer, is one which 


cannot be determined with certainty. The chief expressions common to 
more than one of the poems are the following: *2), DOW, 19°, O3N, IN, 


1 As 9) affliction I, 3. 7. 9. 3, 1. 19; DOW I, 4. 13. 16. 3, 113 MY 1, 4. 
5. 12. 3, 32. 333 Wan fo look I, 11. 12. 3, 63. 4, 16. 5, 13 99TN Lord (alone) 
Teta Gate So iby, 1S2 10. 20°. 3) 31. 130ng 7-030 Soy 522). 32, 20a, 
51; yda 2, 2. 5. 8. 165 MI} 2, 7- 3, 17. 315 W (for WN) 2, 15. 16. 4, 9. 5, 
18; yi 3, 8. (In one or two cases due to the acrostic.) In the matter of 


diction much that is irrelevant has been adduced on both sides. 
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Obyy, TIC (p. 4355 z0cc), IID) 1, 4.1 15.025) 0: Jo 2205 kb ero 
4, 12; DINIDI, 7. 3, 19; DDN I, to. 11 Qri (Kt. DTVIMD, as I, 7). 
2, 43 MNT1, 13. 5, 173 yo DWNT, 20. 2, 113 (Mbp Nd 2, 2. 17. 21. 
3, 435 pv aby 25 :04u:4;.i22 9: poraterienésertods tet caine anees nisan 


3, 49; MyIN b5 WN 2, 19. 4, 13 M93 3, 14. 5, 14 (otherwise applied). 
These (though the possibility of imitation cannot, it is true, be altogether 
excluded) would tend to show that the author was the same. Ewald insisted 
strongly that this was the case; Prof. Smith is of the same opinion, remarking 
that the repeated treatment of the same theme, from different points of view, is in 
harmony with the aim that prevails in each individual poem, viz. to dwell upon 
every element and aspect of the common woe. Others so estimate the poetical 
superiority of c. 2. 4. 5 above c. I. 3, as to conclude even on this ground 
alone that it is not the same poet who speaks throughout. Either opinion 
must be allowed to be tenable : the former has perhaps, on the whole, proba- 
bility in its favour; but the criteria at our disposal do not authorize us to 
pronounce dogmatically upon either side. 


§ 4. EcCLESIASTES (QOHELETH). 


LITERATURE.—H. Ewald in Die Dichter des AB.» (ed. 2), i. 267-329; 
F. Hitzig (in the Xf Adb.), 1847, ed. 2, by W. Nowack, 1883; C. D. Gins- 
burg, Coheleth, London 1861 (translation and commentary, with the history of 
the interpretation of the book sketched very fully, pp. 27-243, 495 ff.); H 
Gratz, Kohélet tibersetzt u. kritisch erliutert, 1871 (clever, but often arbitrary 
and forced. See Kuenen in the 7%. 77dschr. 1883, pp. 113-144); T. Tyler, 
Ecclesiastes, 1874; Fy. Delitesch, Hoheslied u. Koheleth, 1875; E. H. 
Plumptre in the Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1881; E. Renan, L’ Eceléstaste, 
1882 (see Kuenen, /.c.); C. H. H. Wright, Zhe book of Koheleth considered 
in relation to modern criticism, and to the doctrines of modern pessimism, with 
a critical and grammatical commentary and a revised translation, 1883; G. 
Bickell, Der Prediger tiber den Wert des Daseins, Wiederherstellung des bisher 
zerstuckelten Textes, Uebersetzune und Erkldrung, 1884 (see Cheyne, pp. 
273-278); G. G. Bradley [Dean of Westminster], Lectures on Ecclesiastes, 
delivered in Westminster Abbey, 1885 (explanatory paraphrase: suggestive 
and useful); T. K. Cheyne, /ob and Solomon, 1887, pp. 199-285, 298-301 ; 
W. Volck in Strack and Zoéckler’s Agf Kommentar, 1889; S. Cox in the 
‘*Expositor’s Bible,” 1890; S. Euringer, Der Masorahtext des Kohelth 
kritisch untersucht, 1890. See further, Cheyne, p. 285; Volck, p. 110. 


The word nbnp Qohéleth, in the Book of which it forms the 
title, is a name given to Solomon (1, 1. 2. 12. 7, 27. 12, 8. 9. 10) ; 
and the Book itself consists of meditations on human life and 
society, placed in the mouth of the wise king. In virtue of the 
subject with which it deals, the Book forms part of the Chokhmah- 
or Wisdom-literature of the Hebrews (p. 369). It is written, asa 
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whole, in prose; but when the thought becomes elevated, or 
sententious, it falls into the poetical form of rhythmic parallelism. 
The precise sense which the word QohéZth was intended to 
express is uncertain; but it is most probable that it is applied to 
— regarded as a public teacher of wisdom, a “ preacher ” 

‘debater ” (Plumptre) in an assembly, setting forth before his 
See the Daneman to which experience or reflexion had 
brought him. 


nenp is manifestly connected with DP assembly, and apa lo assenible 
(é.g. Nu. 10, 7); and means probably (for the Qa/ conjug, bap does not 


elsewhere occur) ove who holds an assembly, or gathers a circle ‘i hearers 
round him, LXX izzanoierns, Jerome ‘ concionator,” AV. ‘The Preacher.” 
But the word, though construed as a masculine,! has a _femznine termination ; 
and of this two explanations are given. According to some (Ewald, Hitzig, 
Ginsburg, Kuenen, Kleinert), the fem. alludes to mDan Wisdom, which is 
represented in Pr. 1, 20f. 8, 1-4 as addressing men in the j places of concourse ; 

’ and the name is given to Solomon, as the impersonation of wisdom. It is 
an objection to this view that some of the meditations in the Book are unsuit- 
able in the mouth of ‘‘ Wisdom” (e.g. 1, 16-18. 7, 23 f.), and that where 
Wisdom actually speaks (asin Pr. 1—Q), her discourse is in a widely different 
strain from that which prevails here. According to others, the feminine is to 
be explained in a neuter sense, either, in a manner frequent in late Hebrew,? 
as denoting the holder of an office (properly ‘‘ that which holds the office”), 
or, asin Arabic, with an intensive force, the neuter gender exhausting the 
idea expressed by the word, and so, applied to an individual, denoting him 
as one who realises the idea in its completeness. 


The literary form of Qohéleth is imperfect. Except in c. 1—2, 
where the author is guided by the course of his (real or imagined) 
experience, the argument is seldom systematically developed: 
the connexion of thought is often difficult to seize; the subject 
is apt to change with some abruptness ; and the Book shows no 
clearly marked subdivisions. Nor are the views expressed in 
it perfectly consistent throughout: evidently it reflects the 
author’s changing moods, and these are presented side by side 
without being always brought into logical connexion with each 
other. 

Poles 2 7, nbmpn 48 must, no doubt, be read ; cf. 12, 8. 

2 Comp. has-Sotereth ‘(the scribe,” Ezr. 2, 55; Pochereth-hazzebaim “the 
binder of the gazelles,” zd. 57; and see Strack and Siegfried, Lehrd. der 
Neuhebr. Sprache, p. 54. 


3 So Ges., Del., Nowack, Cheyne. 
4So C. H. H. Wright. Hence RV. marg. “the great orator.” 
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The author states the conclusions to which his observations of 
life had brought him, in the two sentences with which his Book 
opens (1, 2 f.): “Allis vanity. What profit hath man of all his 
labour wherein he laboureth under the sun?” He establishes 
these conclusions by a survey of the different fields of human 
activity, and a demonstration of the fruitlessness of human effort 
upon each. 1, 4-11 he shows that man’s labour achieves nothing 
permanent: the course of human life is as monotonous and 
resultless as the operations of nature ; the wind moves round in 
its circuits, as it seems, aimlessly, and human activity advances 
similarly, in a perpetual circle, without producing anything 
essentially new. He next recounts more particularly his own 
experience. He assumes the character of Solomon, the wise and 
powerful king of Israel, and identifies his experiences with his. 
He describes how he had sought happiness under many forms ; 
and how his search had uniformly failed. ‘The pursuit of wisdom 
had proved disappointing: increase of knowledge brought with it © 
only fresh perplexities, and an increasingly painful sense of the 
anomalies of society (1, 12-18). From wisdom he had turned to 
pleasure; he had provided himself with all the enjoyments and 
luxuries which a king could command ; but this also brought him 
no enduring satisfaction (2, 1-11). He turned to the study of 
human nature in its wisdom and its folly; but though he per- 
ceived wisdom to be better than folly, yet the advantage was of 
short duration ; for death placed the wise and the fool upon the 
same footing ; and from another point of view life again appeared 
to be unprofitable and vain (2, 12-17). Nor was the acquisition 
of riches more satisfactory: for none can tell who will inherit 
them (2, 18-23). The only conclusion to which his quest 
brought him was that there was “nothing better for a man than 
that he should eat and drink,” and enjoy such pleasure as 
God provides for him during the brief span of life that is his lot 
(2, 24-26). 

Qohéleth next contemplates human activity under another 
aspect. Every action in which man can engage has its allotted 
season; but who can be sure that he has found this season? 
God’s plan can be known but partially by man (3, 11); hence 
man’s efforts to secure success are constantly liable to fail; and 
again nothing remains for him but to enjoy the present (3, 1-15). 
He saw injustice usurping the place of justice; and if, for a 
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moment, the thought crossed his mind that wrong here might be 
redressed hereafter, it quickly vanished, for man, he argued, has 
no pre-eminence above a beast: the future of both is alike ; and 
once more the conclusion follows that there is nothing better for 
man than the enjoyment of the present (3, 16-22). He surveyed 
human society generally ; and saw in it only trouble, failure, and 
disappointment: the evils of unredressed oppression (4, 1-3), 
rivalry (4, 4-6), isolation (4, 7—12),—a king, for example, begin- 
ning his reign brightly, in popularity and favour, and ending it 
amid murmurings and discontent (4, 13-16). 5, 1-9 he intro- 
duces a series of moral (vv. 1-7) and prudential (v. 8 f.1) maxims, 
intended, as it seems, to show how at least a part of the vexations 
of life may be escaped. 5, 10-17 he resumes his former moralising 
strain : riches also are too often but a source of anxiety and care ; 
they are a blessing only when God grants the faculty to enjoy 
them (5, 18-20); and it happens often that He does not do this 
(6, 1-6). Men toil and toil, and are never satisfied; in this the 
wise and the fool resemble each other: still present enjoyment is 
better than insatiable desire (6, 7-9). Man’s fate was fixed long 
ago; he cannot contend with a power above him; and no one 
knows what the future will bring forth (6, 10-12). The question 
“what is good for man in this life” (6, 12), suggests a series of 
reflexions on what it is “‘good” for a man to do in order to 
alleviate his vexations ; to cultivate seriousness in preference to 
frivolity (7, 1-7), patience and resignation rather than an over- 
anxious temper, ever brooding over the wrongs of life (7, 8-22). 
Wisdom, if it could be found, would indeed be man’s best guide: 
Qohéleth has in vain sought it; but his attempt to read the 
enigma of life convinced him strongly of one fact—and it is intro- 
duced with both abruptness and emphasis—that woman is one of 
the chief foes to human happiness—“ whoso pleaseth God shal 
escape from her; but the sinner shall be taken by her” (7, 
23-29). 8, 1-9 there follows another series of maxims, teaching 
how wisdom may display itself, and chiefly inculcating prudent 
demeanour towards kings and others in authority (vv. 5-8 against 
hastily taking part in a revolution). The righteous are speedily 
forgotten, the wicked are honoured and rewarded ; hence the 
best thing that a man can do 1s to enjoy life during the time that 


1 Under a government which is a hierarchy of corruption and oppression, 
be careful how you criticise the acts of its representatives, 
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God permits it (8, 10-15). All man’s endeavours to understand 
the work of God are unavailing; life is evil, even while it lasts; 
death comes and sweeps away all distinctions; and there is no 
assured hope of immortality (8, 16—9, 6): once more the old 
advice is repeated, ‘‘Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and 
drink thy wine with a merry heart ; for God hath already accepted 
thy works :” do thy pleasure and thy business while life permits ; 
for nothing can be done when that is ended (9, 7-10). Resuming 
his contemplation of society, Qohéleth is struck by the dispro- 
portion of the rewards which attend merit and exertion: “The 
race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 
Wisdom does more than strength; and yet the poor wise man, 
who delivered his city, was afterwards forgotten (9, 11-16). 9, 
I7—I0, 15 contains proverbs on wisdom, designed (as it seems) 
to teach at least its ve/ative superiority, as a guide in life, above 
folly, intermingled with some bitter reflections on the anomalies 
which the author had witnessed in the course of his experience— 
misrule, which yet could not be remedied without peril, folly set 
in great dignity, and the rich sitting in low places: “I have seen 
servants upon horses, and princes walking as servants upon the 
earth” (10, 4-7): 10, 16-20 carries on the strain of 10, 4-7, 
contrasting good and bad government, and closing with a signifi- 
cant warning of the danger of criticising the acts of a despot 
(ef. usin. Bafa), 

11, 1-3 the author counsels benevolence ; for a time of mis- 
fortune may come, when friends thus won may prove serviceable. 
Hesitate not unnecessarily in thy daily work ; for the issue rests 
in God’s hand (11, 4-6). Life, in spite of its trials, is a good, even 
though its enjoyment be haunted by the thought of the darkness 
that must follow it (11, 7-8). Especially, let the young man 
rejoice in his youth, ere the decrepitude of old age overtakes him, 
yet not so as to forget his responsibility to his Maker. Man’s 
life ends, as it begins, in vanity: ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, saith the 
Preacher : all is vanity” (11, g—12, 8). 

The Book closes with an Epilogue: (@) 12, 9-10 describing 
“the Preacher” as a wise man, whose aim in committing his 
meditations to writing had been to communicate his wisdom to 
others ; (4) 12, 11-12 counselling attention to the sayings of the 
‘‘wise,” and exhorting the reader to be satisfied with the teach- 
ing which they contain ; (c) 12, 13-14 defining the one thing 
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needful for man, viz. ‘‘Fear God, and keep His command- 
ments.” 

In spite of the disconnected character of some of the author’s 
utterances, the general tone and drift of his meditations is unmis- 
takable. Life under all its aspects is dissatisfying and dis- 
appointing :! the best that can be done with it is to enjoy—not 
indeed in excess, but in a wise and well-considered moderation, 
and as a gift intended by God to be enjoyed—such pleasures as 
it brings with it.? 

If the Book of Ecclesiastes is to be properly estimated, it must 
be read in the light of the age in which it was written, and the 
temper of the author. Of course Qohéleth is not really the work 
of Solomon. The language (see below), the tone, the social and 
political allusions, show that it is, in fact, the product of a far later 
age. The tone is not that in which Solomon could have spoken. 
The Solomon who speaks here is a different character from the 
Solomon of history. It is not Solomon the righteous judge, nor 
Solomon the builder of the Temple, nor even Solomon confessing 
his declension from a spiritual faith. There is no note of penztence 
in the entire Book. Nor are the social and political allusions 
such as would fall from Solomon’s lips. The historical Solomon, 
the ruler of a great and prosperous empire, could not have penned 
such a satire upon his own administration as would be implied 
if 3, 16 (the place of judgment filled by wickedness), 4, 1 (the 
wrongs done by powerful oppressors), 5, 8 (one corrupt ruler 
above another making appeal for redress useless), were written by 
him. The author of Qohéleth evinces no kingly or nationai 
feeling: he lives in a period of political servitude, destitute of 
patriotism or enthusiasm. When he alludes to kings, he views 
them from below, as one of the people suffering from their mis- 
rule. His pages reflect the depression produced by the corrup- 
tion of an Oriental despotism, with its injustice (3, 16. 4, I. 5, 
8. 8, 9), its capriciousness (10, 5 f.), its revolutions (10, 7), 
its system of spies (10, 20), its hopelessness of reform. He 
must have lived when the Jews had lost their national inde- 
pendence, and formed but a province of the Persian empire,— 


1 The refrain, ‘‘ All is vanity, and the pursuit of wind,” I, 14. 2, 11 &c. 
MO Reg oe 22h TS f. 6, V5, O, 7-10, IL, Ot. 

® Notice also the azachronisms in 1, 16. 2, 9, 

4Comp. Dean Bradley, p. 25. 
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perhaps even later, when they had passed under the rule of the 
Greeks (3rd cent. B.c.). But he adopts a literary disguise, and 
puts his meditations into the mouth of the king, whose reputation 
it was to have been the great sage and philosopher of the Hebrew 
race, whose observation and knowledge of human nature were 
celebrated by tradition, and whose position might naturally be 
supposed to afford him the opportunity of testing systematically 
in his own person every form of human pursuit or enjoyment. 

The Book exhibits, in a word, the reflections of a spirit, mani- 
festly not of an optimistic temperament, impelled to despair and 
distrust of its own future, as well as of its nation’s (6, 12), by the 
depressed and artificial circumstances in which the author lived. 
Qohéleth is not, like the prophets, animated by a great religious 
enthusiasm, enabling him to look beyond the present, or sustaining 
him by the thought of Israel’s Divine election : he stands—like the 
‘“wise men” of Israel generally (p. 369)—on the footing of experi- 
ence, and views human life in its sober reality, And the age was a 
darker one than that which is reflected in any part of the Book 
of Proverbs. Qohéleth recounts the experiences through which 
he had himself passed, and the conclusions which his observation 
of society forced upon him. He recounts, and as he recounts he 
generalises, the disappointments which had been his own lot in 
life. He surveys the life of other men; but he can discover no 
enthusiasm, no energy, no faculty of grave and serious endeavour. 
He frames his conclusions accordingly. It is upon life, not 
absolutely, but as he witnessed and experienced it, that he passes 
his unrelenting sentence, “ All is vanity.” It was the particular 
age with which he was himself acquainted that wrung from his 
soul those melancholy moralizings on the uselessness of human 
exertion, and the inability of man to remedy the anomalies of 
society. He does not, however, stop here. He passes on to 
show what, under the existing conditions, is the highest good for 
man; and, as the ordinary enterprises of mankind are fore- 
doomed to failure, he finds it in a wise and temperate enjoyment 
of the pleasures of life. 

Of course, Qohéleth takes a false view of life. His aphorisms 
are indeed often pregnant and just; they are prompted by a keen 
sense of right; and in his satire upon society he lays his finger 
upon many areal blot. But his teaching, as a whole, if followed 
consistently, would tend directly to paralyse human effort, to 
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stifle every impulse to self-denial or philanthropy, to kill all 
activity of an ennobling or unselfish kind. The circumstances 
of his age obscured for him the duty of man to his fellow-man. 
A life not circumscribed by merely personal ends, but quickened 
and sustained by devotion to the interests of humanity, is not 
“vanity,” or the pursuit of wind. It follows that, whatever justi- 
fication Qohéleth’s conclusions may have, it is limited to the age 
in which he himself lived. 

No doubt he would have judged human nature less despair- 
ingly had he possessed a clear consciousness of a future life. 
But the revelation of a future life was only accomplished 
gradually ; and though there are passages in the prophets which 
contain this great truth in germ, and though the intuition of it is 
expressed at certain sublime moments by some of the Psalmists 
(Ps. 16. 17. 49. 73), yet these passages altogether are few in 
number, and the doctrine formed no part of the established 
creed of an ancient Israelite. Qohéleth shares only the ordinary 
old Hebrew view of a shadowy, half-conscious existence in 
Sheol (3, 19 f. 6, 6. 9, 5. 10): he does not believe in a life 
hereafter in the sense in which the apostles of Christ believed it.2 
Even at the end of his book the description of the decay of the 
body in old age, until ‘‘the dust returns to the earth as it was, 
and the spirit returns to God who gave it” is followed, not by any 
thought of the beatific vision which may there await it, but by 
the refrain which is the key-note of the book, ‘“ Vanity of vanities, 
saith the preacher, all is vanity.” Not life in the body merely, 
the life of the spirit even, including its return to God, appears 
thus to be counted by him as “ vanity.” ? 

Nevertheless the author is no “pessimist,” in the sense in 
which the word is used in modern times. He does not believe 
that the world is growing worse and worse, and hastening to its 
ruin. Nor is he ever tempted to abandon his theistic faith. He 

1 In the Targum to Qohéleth (which is very paraphrastic), as if to counter- 
act what seemed to a later age the negative teaching of the Book, a reference 
to a future life and retribution (‘ANT xpby, gun xpby, NI ND") is 
introduced with great frequency, and the pessimistic utterances of the author 
are expressly limited to the present life (47 xoby). 

2'The limitation of “all is vanity” in 12, 8 to man’s earthly life, as 
opposed to a higher life that 7s not vanity, adopted by some commentators, is 
arbitrary, and introduces a distinction of which the author does not show 
that he is conscious. Comp, the just remarks of Bickell, pp. 37-45. 
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retains his belief in God: he is conscious of a moral order in the 
world, though its operation is often frustrated: he is aware of 
cases in which the man who fears God has an advantage over 
others (see 2, 26. 5, 7. 7, 18. 26. 8, 12f.). He holds that it is 
man’s duty to enjoy the gifts of God, and also to fear Him. His 
fear is indeed a “pale and cheerless” fear; but it nevertheless 
exerts a constraining power over him. The contradictions in his 
book spring out of the conflict between his faith and his experi- 
ence,—his faith that the world is ordered by God, and his experi- 
ence that events often do not fall out as he would have expected 
God to order them. His theory of life is imperfect, because it 
is one-sided. But the Bible contains not only the record of a 
history; it exhibits also, as in a mirror, the most varied phases 
of human emotion, suffused and penetrated in different degrees 
by the Spirit of God. And so there is a mood of melancholy 
and sadness to which, in one form or other, the human soul is 
liable ; and this has found its most complete expression in 
Ecclesiastes. It would seem that ‘‘in the great record of the 
spiritual history of the chosen and typical race, a place has here 
been kept for the sigh of defeated hopes, for the gloom of the 
soul vanquished by the sense of the anomalies and mysteries of 
human life” (Dean Bradley, p. 39). 

Linguistically, Qohéleth stands by itself in the OT. The 
Hebrew in which it is written has numerous features in common 
with the latest parts of the OT., Ezra and Nehemiah, Chronicles, 
Esther; but it has in addition many not met with in these 
books, but found first in the fragments of Ben-Sira (c. 200 B.C.) 
or in the Mishnah (c. 200 a.p.). The characteristic of the 
Hebrew in which these latest parts of the OT. are written is that 
while many of the old classical words and expressions still con- 
tinue in use, and, in fact, still preponderate, the syntax is 
deteriorated, the structure of sentences is cumbrous and inele- 
gant, and there is a very decided admixture of words and idioms 
not found before, having usually affinities with the Aramaic, or 
being such as are in constant and regular use in the Hebrew of 
post-Christian times (the Mishnah, &c.). And this latter element 
is decidedly larger and more prominent in Ecclesiastes than in 
either Esther or Ezr. Neh. Chron. 


Thus the following expressions occurring in Qohéleth—in some cases new 
words, in others new or extended applications of old words—are not found 
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besides in Biblical Hebrew, but are common either in Aramaic or in the 
Mishnah (or in both)? :— 
I. JBN = Zo lose: 3, 6.—2. "% Woe! 4, 10. 5, 16.—3. Sha fo cease: 12, 


3-4. DM a pit: 10, 8.—5. pein} 222. a son of nobles = free-born: 10, 
17.—6. fd Yin outside of, except : 2, 25.—7. WIN to enjoy (prop. to feel): 2, 
25.—8. JDM deficcency: 1, 15.—9. PDN (usually destve) in the weakened 
sense of business, matter: 3, 1. 17. 5, 8 [Heb. 7]. 8, © [there is an approxi- 
mation to this sense in Is. 58, 3. 13].—10. NN" Zo go out of, in the sense of Zo 
fulfil, discharge: 7, 18.—11. IN advantage, preference, profit: 1, 3. 2, 11. 
13025: 37,9, 5, 9, 15. 7, 12. 10; 10. 1.02. Ja lone: ago: 1, 10: 2,12) 16, 
3, 15. 4, 2. 6, 10. 9, 6. 7.—13. mo to accompany : 8, 15.—14. mxby in the 
sense pregnant: 11, 5.—15. TWID to indulge, cheer (peculiar sense): 2, 3.— 
16, 373 40 act, behave [RV. wrongly ‘‘ guiding (me)”]: 2, 3.—17. J3D3 to be 
endangered ; 10, 9.—18. Tay deed, work: 9, 1 (= ,QS).—19. ply, TY 
o 

Yel: 4, 2. 3.—20. PIP trouble, business: 1, 13. 2, 23. 26. 3, 10.4, 8. 5, 2. 
13. 8, 16.—21. WW interpretation: 8, 1 (as in Aram., Dan. 2, 4 &c. In 
older Hebrew }}7N5).—22. wi as the relative sign. This in itself occurs else- 
where in the OT. (p. 422); but in Qoh, its use is widely extended, and it 
appears in many combinations, unknown otherwise to Biblical Hebrew, but 
common in the Mishnah, as -wi-by all that whitch: 2, 7. 9. 11, 8; -W5 as, 
when [normal Hebrew WWD]: 5, 14. 9, 12. 10, 3. 12, 73 “wD than that 
[normal Hebrew WN}: 5, 4; and esp. WN) that which [= b) {So}: 1) 
Bran Oty, 24,15, 7 lOalA > oy MD 3, 22; 3WwRN byig because that, 8, 
17, is modelled on the Aram. 9 Sa (Gen. 6, 3 Ong. &c.),2—23. nDw 
in the Azt/p.: 8, 10 (elsewhere in Biblical Hebrew the passive is always 
expressed by the Nifal).—24. APN strong: 6, 10.—25. jpn Zo be straight: 
I, 153 jpn 20 make straight, arrange: 7, 13. 12, 9. 

The following expressions, common in either Aramaic or post-Bibl. Hebrew 
(or in both), are found besides in Biblical Hebrew only in the passages cited, 
being mostly from admittedly post-exilic books, though in one or two 
instances the word occurs 77 zsolatzon somewhat earlier :— 

He soy: Ce (OOn Str 74s —2, bra in the sense ¢o hasten (intrans.): 5, I. 
7, 9: cf. Est. 2, 9. 2 Ch. 35, 21 (trans.), and in the Pual Est. 8, 14. Pr. 20, 
21; the Hif. Est. 6, 14. 2 Ch. 26, 20 (ordinarily in Heb. the word means /o 
terrify).—3. JI then, thus : 8, 10. Est. 4, 16.—4. ... SW MP1, 17. 1 Ch. 


1 For particulars, see the glossary in Delitzsch’s commentary (abbreviated 
and much spoilt in the translation), or in Wright's Acclescastes, p. 488 ff. 

2 aye Sw cannot be called Hebrew: like 195 "WN Jon. 1, 8 (cf. ST 
oT Jon. 1, 7 Targ. 3 NDT byq3 Jud. 8, 1 Targ.), or mod Wwe Dan. I, 10 
(eS (Sa), it is the phrase of an author who ¢howght in Aramaic, and trans- 
lated the Aramaic idiom, part by part, into unidiomatic Hebrew. 
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22, I (see the author’s Hebrew Tenses, § 201. 3).—5. pO? time: 3, 1, Neh. 2. 
6. Est. 9, 27, 31.—6. JIAWN = reckoning, acount: 7, 25. 27. 9, 10. 7, 29 
(‘* devices”). 2 Ch. 26, 15 (in the derived sense of ‘‘ engine” [= ingenium]).— 
7. N)' in an adv. sense, exceedingly, more: 2, 15. 7, 16. 12, 9 (moreover) ; 
fO ANY more than : 12, 12 as Est: 6, 6.—8. TON lit. as one, in the weak- 
ened sense of ¢ogether: 11, 6. Ezr. 2, 64 (= Neh. 7, 66). 3, 9. 6, 20. 2 Ch. 
5, 13. Is. 65, 25 (Aram. N7N3, {p21 + MND is common in the same sense 
in the Mishnah).—9. D395 (in Qa/) to gather: 2, 8. 26. 3, 5. Ps. 33, 7. 1 Ch. 
22, 2. Neh. 12, 44. Est. 4, 16.—10. WW25 to be good, prosperous: 10, 10. II, 
6, Est. 8,5; WI 2, 21. 4, 4. 5, 10 (MWID in Ps. 68, 7 = 72 909).— 
hie AID end : 3, 11. 7, 2. 12, 13. 2 Ch. 20, 16, Joel 2, 20.—12. DIND edict: 
8, 11. Est. 1, 20 (a Perstan word).—13. nby to rule over: 2, 19. 8, 9. Neh. 
Seeb5. Mist: O13 yon S088. 6.2 ep PsaoLkO et sae noby 8, 4. 8.—14. 4pn 
to be strong, prevail: 4, 12. Job 14, 20. 15, 24 (common in Aram.).—1I5. Ff 
this (fem.) for DN: 2, 2. 24. 5, 15. 18. 7, 23. 9, 13. 2 Ki. 6, 19 (N. Palest. 
[p. 178]). Ez. 40, 45. 

Another Mishnic usage is the constant use of the perf. with simple waz for 
the classical impf. with waw conv. (which occurs but thrice in Qoh., I, 17. 
4, I. 7): this appears with increasing frequency in the later books of the OT., 
but in none so regularly as in Qohéleth. There are also many finer points of 
style and construction, which cannot well be tabulated, but which confirm 
the evidence afforded by the vocabulary. The linguistic peculiarities of 
Qohéleth are very different in character from those of the Song of Songs 
(p. 421 f.): the latter, treated as dialectical usages, are compatible (so far as 


can be judged) with an early date: the phraseology of Qoheleth bears 
throughout the stamp of lateness. 


The precise date of Qohéleth cannot be determined, our know- 
ledge of the history not enabling us to interpret with any con. 
fidence the allusions to concrete events which it seems to contain.} 
But the general political condition which it presupposes, and the 
language, make it decidedly probable that it is not earlier than the 
latter years of the Persian rule, which ended B.c. 332 (Ewald, 
Oehler, Ginsburg, Delitzsch, Cheyne, Volck); and it is quite 
possible that it is later. Ndldeke, Hitzig, Kuenen, Tyler, and 
Dean Plumptre (p. 34) place it c. 200 B.c., partly on the ground 
of language (which favours, even though our knowledge is not 
sufficient to enable us to say that it veguires, a date later than 
that assigned by Ewald), partly (Kuenen) on the ground of an 
absence of national feeling, and religious enthusiasm (e.g. 5, 2), in 
which the author seems to be a forerunner of the later Sad- 
duceeism, and of the indifferentism characteristic of a particular 


1 4, 13-16; 6, 2 (perhaps) ; 8, 10; 9, 13-163 10, 163 17. 
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Jewish party in the time of the Maccabees, partly (Tyler, 
Plumptre) on the ground of traces which the Book is supposed 
to contain of Greek influences, especially of Epicurean and Stoic 
teaching. Whether, however, such traces really exist, may be 
doubted ; see Cheyne, pp. 260-272, Nowack, p. 194f. There 
is force in Kuenen’s arguments; but the paucity of independent 
data respecting the condition of the Jews in the 3rd cent. 
B.C. does not enable us to say whether they are decisive, or 
whether the characteristics referred to may not have shown them- 
selves earlier. Nowack (p. 196f.) hesitates between the two 
dates proposed, considering that the allusions are not decisive in 
favour of either, but allowing that the language, if its testimony, 
in the absence of more definite standards of comparison, be 
rightly interpreted, supports the later date. And, relatively, a 
date somewhat later than Ewald’s appears, indeed, to be the 
more probable.! 


Integrity of Qohéleth. (1) It has been questioned whether the Epilogue, 
12, 9-14, is the work of the author of the Book. The author’s meditations 
end evidently at 12, 8: and 12, 9-14 has been regarded as a ‘‘ commendatory 
attestation,’’ added by an editor, or perhaps by those who admitted the Book 
into the Canon, justifying its admission (vv. 9-12), and pointing out (vv. 13- 
14) what was the true moral of its preaching (Dean Plumptre). (2) It has 
further been questioned? whether certain passages, not in harmony with the 
general tenor of the Book, may not be later insertions in it, viz. 3, 17. 11, 9». 
12, 1%, 7%, (1) There does not appear to be any sufficient reason for doubting 
that 12, 9-12 is by the author of the Book; it is true, these verses contain 


1The proverbs of Jesus the son of Sirach (c. 200 B.C.), preserved in 
Rabbinical writings (Dukes, abd. Blumenlese, pp. 67-84), or restored from 
the versions by Professor Margoliouth (Zxfosztor, Apr. 1890, p. 301 ff.)—in 
so far as the examples there given are substantiated—seem indeed to exhibit 
a somewhat more advanced development of new Hebrew than Qohéleth, 
and so far increase the probability of the earlier date assigned to this Book by 
Ewald. It is doubtful, however, whether this argument is decisive ; for in an 
age of transition, it is not clear even that contemporaries would agree in using 
precisely the same more modern words. That Ben Sira should use a Ja-ver 
number of the modern words than Qohéleth is only what would be expected : 
such words are, indeed, sufficiently abundant in Qohéleth (p. 445); but Ben 
Sira’s collection of proverbs is at least four times as long as Qohéleth, and 
embraces a much greater variety of topics. 

Against the views of Gratz (who assigns the Book to the age of Herod the 
Great, and supposes it to be a satire on his administration), and of Renan 
(c. 125 B.C.), see Kuenen, 7%. 77dschr. 1883, pp. 129-144. 

2 See Cheyne, pp. 211, 232 ff., 238 f. 
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some unusual expressions; but their general tone and strain is quite that of 
the Book generally (with 12” cf. 1, 18). 12, 13-14 stands upon a different 
footing, and must be considered in connexion with (2). The difficulty which 
these passages present is this. It is clear that Qohéleth, as a whole, knows 
nothing of a future life: and 3, 19-21 (RV.) the doctrine is expressly treated 
asunproven. 3, 17. II, 9». 12, 14, however, seem to teach it. The attempt 
to reconcile them with the rest of the Bouk by the supposition that there are 
‘* Two Voices’? in Quhéleth cannot be sustained. The author’s aphorisms 
are no statements of the arguments for and against future retribution ; nor is 
the higher faith (if it can be so termed) of c. 12 in any way the outcome of a 
previous train of reflection. It thus differs from the poem of Tennyson. In 
the poem there is a real debate : and the voice of doubt, having shown itself 
powerless in argument, is finally silenced by a particular observation of the 
poet. No such debate is, however, traceable in Qohéleth: the passages in 
question are introduced abruptly, and stand isolated. But 3, 17, by the 
punctuation OY (‘‘for he hath appointed a time for,” &c.) for Dw ‘* there,” 
adopted by Delitzsch and others, is referred quite naturally to temporal 
judgments. 11, 9°. 12, 14, as they stand, may be interpreted similarly.? 
12, 7 expresses just the reversal of Gen. 2, 7: the question of the continued 
consciousness of the ‘‘ spirit ” does not appear to be before the author.* 12, 
I*, 13 are not so readily explained. These passages emphasize godliness in a 
manner foreign to the general spirit of Qohéleth, whose sesmmum bonum is 
the discreet and temperate enjoyment of life. The context of 12, 1* (cf. 11, 
10) would point to the same szmmume bonum being inculcated here, viz. the 
enjoyment of life while the powers are fresh, rather than the importance of 
beginning the service of God in youth. And if 12, 1° (to youth) be treated 
as a subsequent insertion, this is the sense which the original text will have 
expressed (‘‘or ever,” &c. connecting with II, 10). 12, 13, similarly, lays 
stress upon a thought zzp/zcz¢ in the teaching of the book (2, 24 &c.: p. 441), 


1 The improbabilities of the strange theory of Krochmal, adopted by Gratz, 
and even by Renan, that 12, 11-12 were meant originally as an epilogue, not 
to Qohéleth alone, but to the Hagiographa generally (in which it is assumed 
that Qohéleth once held the last place), have been exposed by Kuenen, 7%. 
Tijdschr. 1883, pp. 119-126; comp. also Cheyne, p. 233. (Jewish scholars 
are often exceedingly clever and learned; but they are somewhat apt to see 
things in a false perspective, and to build upon superficial and accédental 
appearance, extravagant and far-reaching hypotheses. ) 

2 Cf. Cheyne, pp. 245, 301; Dean Plumptre, pp. 53, 211 f., 224f. 

3 Tf, however, it be thought that these two verses can only be reasonably 
interpreted of judgment hereafter, there seems no alternative but to treat 
them as later insertions. Had this truth been a certazzty to Qohéleth (‘‘and 
know that for all these things,” &c.), as it was, for instance, to the author of 
the Book of Wisdom, it seems impossible but that the allusions to it would 
have been more frequent and distinct, and, indeed, that the general tenor of 
the Book would have been different. 

* Notice that in Ps. 104, 29 the ‘‘spirit” (MY) of animals is ‘‘ gathered 
in” by God at their death. 
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but disregards that which is exp/icczt. Hence the conjecture (which would 
also account for the unfinished form of parts of the Book) that the author’s 
meditations were left by him at his death in an incomplete state (Cheyne, 
pp. 204, &c.), and that 12, 1°. 13-14 were added by an editor for the pur- 
pose of stating distinctly what he conceived to be the true moral of the Book, 
and disarming possible objections which the general tenor of its teaching might 
provoke. The conjecture, especially as regards 12, 13-14, must be allowed 
to bea plausible one. At the same time, the thought is in other parts of 
Qohéleth not entirely consistent, or logically developed; and the author 
himself may have appended the two closing verses with the same purpose in 
view as his supposed editor.} 


§ 5. EsTHER, 


LITERATURE.—H. A. C. Hivernick, Eznl. in das AT. ii. 1 (1839), 
p- 328 ff. ; Ewald, Aistory of Tsrael, i. p. 196f., v. p. 230ff.; E. Bertheau 
in Die Bb. Esra, Nechemiah and Hster (in the Kef. Hadb.), 1862, ed. 2 
(revised by V. Ryssel), 1887; C. F. Keil in the &7b/. Commentar tiber 
die Chrontk, Esra, Nehemia «. Ester, 1870; S. Oettli in Dze Ceschichtlichen 
Hagiographen, in Strack and Zockler’s Kef. Komm. 1889, p. 227 ff. 


The Book of Esther relates how Esther, a Jewess resident in 
the Persian capital, Susa, rose to be queen of Ahasuerus, Ze. 
Xerxes (B.c. 485—465), and how, in virtue of her position, she 
succeeded in rescuing her countrymen from the destruction 
which Haman, the king’s favourite courtier, had prepared for 
them. 

The story may be told briefly as follows :—Ahasuerus, in the 
third year of his reign, gave a great feast, first, for 180 days, to 
the principal men of his kingdom, and then, for 7 days, to all the 
people of Shushan (Susa) ; on the last day, he ordered his seven 
eunuchs to bring in his queen Vashti, in order that she might 
display her beauty in presence of his guests. Upon her refusing 
to comply with this request, the king, fearing that her example 
might encourage other wives to disregard their husbands’ wishes, 
resolved to put her away by a royal edict; and, further, sent 


1 Gratz’s conjecture on 12, 1° (af. Cheyne, pp. 225f., 300) is infelicitous, 
The originality of the entire Epilogue is elaborately defended by Kuener 
(Onderz. ed. I, ili. pp. 195-205). But he only saves 12, 13-14 (p. 204 1.) 
by understanding it to express, not the highest end of man absolutely, but the 
condition under which enjoyment, which Qohéleth regards as the chief end of 
life, is attainable. This makes Qohéleth’s teaching consistent; but the 
limitation is scarcely compatible with the terms of the text. The truth is, 
12, 13-14 can only be vindicated for the author at the cost of an inconsistency, 

Pn 
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instructions into all parts of his empire that every man was to be 
master in his own house (c. 1). The king, after his wrath had 
subsided, took measures to supply Vashti’s place. Accordingly, 
all the most beautiful virgins in Persia were collected at Susa, 
and after 12 months’ preparation, presented to the king. His 
choice fell, in the 7th year of his reign, upon Esther, the 
cousin and adopted daughter of Mordecai, a Benjaminite resident 
in Susa, who was forthwith installed formally in the palace as 
queen. Shortly afterwards, Mordecai was enabled, through 
Esther, to give information concerning a plot which two of the 
royal chamberlains had formed against the king’s life; the con- 
spirators were hanged, and Mordecai’s good deed was inscribed 
in the archives of the kingdom (c. 2). 

After this Ahasuerus promoted a certain Haman above all his 
other nobles, and directed his servants to do obcisance to him. 
As Mordecai refused, Haman, deeming himself slighted, con 
ceived against both him and his people a violent hatred; and 
persuaded the king, in the rath year of his reign, on the 13th 
day of the rst month, to issue an edict, which was published 
throughout the empire, that 11 months hence, on the 13th day 
of the 12th month, Adar, the Jews, in every province, young and 
old, should be massacred, and their goods confiscated (c. 3). 
This decree aroused naturally the greatest alarm among the Jews ; 
Mordecai, however, contrived to inform Esther of it, and induced 
her to intercede with the king on behalf of her nation (c. 4). 
Accordingly, having gained the king’s favour, and obtained from 
him a promise to grant her what she desired, ‘even to the half of 
his kingdom,” she, in the first instance, merely invited him and 
Haman to a banquet. At the banquet the king repeated his 
promise ; but Esther merely begged them to come again on the 
morrow to another banquet. Haman, highly elated at the honour 
done to him, and hoping next day to obtain from the king an 
order for Mordecai’s punishment, at his wife’s suggestion had a 
gallows erected, 50 cubits high, for his rival’s execution (c. 5). 

That night it happened that the king, being unable to sleep, 
ordered the archives of the kingdom to be read before him. 
Among the contents that were read out was the record of the 
plot of the two chamberlains, and of the manner in which it 
had been frustrated by Mordecai’s timely information. Upon 
learning that no reward had been conferred upon Mordecai for 
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his good deed, the king asked Haman, when he arrived in the 
morning, what should be done to the man whom the king 
delighted to honour. Haman, imagining that the king could be 
thinking only of himself, named the very highest marks of royal 
approval, which, to his intense mortification, he was directed at 
once personally to bestow upon Mordecai. Having carried out 
these instructions, Haman hastened back home, greatly dejected ; 
and his wife predicted yet worse things for him in the future (c. 6). 
At the banquet, upon the king’s repeating once more his 
previous offer, Esther now answered plainly, and begged him to 
save her and her people from the destruction with which they 
were threatened. The king, apparently surprised, asked who had 
brought this danger upon them, and was told in reply that it was 
Haman. He instantly rose in great wrath, and left the banquet- 
ing-hall. Haman fell down upon his knees to crave the queen’s 
intercession; the king returning, and finding him at her feet, 
imagined that he was insulting her; and a courtier observing 
opportunely that the gallows prepared for Mordecai was ready 
outside, he ordered his immediate execution upon it (c. 7). 
Mordecai was now installed in Haman’s position ; and Esther 
set herself to frustrate, if possible, the decree against the Jews. 
As the Persian laws did not permit this decree to be directly 
revoked, Ahasuerus, on the 23rd day of the 3rd month, authorised 
Mordecai to issue an edict, which, like the previous one, was 
transmitted to every part of the empire, permitting the Jews, on 
the day appointed for their destruction, to defend themselves 
against their assailants (c. 8). Accordingly, when the 13th of 
Adar arrived, the Jews in every place acted in concert together, 
and prevailed against their enemies. In Susa they slew 500 men, 
including the ten sons of Haman; and as Esther, in answer to 
the king, expressed a desire that the Jews might be permitted to 
act similarly on the next day, they slew on the 14th 300 more, 
In the provinces of the empire the Jews slew, on the 13th, 
75,000 of their enemies, and observed the following day, the 
14th, as a day of rejoicing. In the capital, as two days were 
occupied with the slaughter, the 15th was celebrated as the day 
of rejoicing. To commemorate this deliverance from their 
enemies, Mordecai and Esther sent letters to the Jews dispersed 
throughout the empire, instructing them tc observe annually the 
14th and r5th of Adar “as days of feasting and gladness, and of 
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sending portions one to another, and gifts to the poor”—the 
14th in the country, and the t5th in cities (9, 19). The days 
were called the days of Purim, with allusion to the “lot” (Pur) 
which Haman had originally cast (3, 7) for the purpose of fixing 
the day of the massacre (c. 9). 

The Book closes with an account of the might and greatness 
of Mordecai, which it is stated stood recorded in the royal 
archives of Media and Persia (c. 10). 

The aim of the Book of Esther is manifest : it isto explain the 
origin of the Feast of Purim, and to suggest motives for its 
observance. The first subsequent allusion to the feast is in 
2 Macc.,—written probably about the time of the Christian era,— 
where it is said (15, 36) that the Jews resolved to celebrate their 
victory over Nicanor (B.c. 161) on Adar 13, apo puds yuépas THs 
Mapooxackys juépas. This “day of Mordecai” is evidently 
the day appointed by Mordecai to be observed by the Jews in 
commemoration of their deliverance, viz. Adar 14.) In later 
times the Book of Esther, recording, as it did, a signal national 
triumph, acquired great popularity among the Jews; and was 
even ranked by them as superior both to the writings of the 
prophets and to all other parts of the Hagiographa. 

That a young Jewess, resident in Susa, may have been taken 
into the harem of the Persian king, and there, with the assistance 
of a relative, may have been the means of averting from a portion 
of her fellow-countrymen the ruin which some high official, whom 
they had offended, had devised against them, is fully within the 
limits of historical possibility.2— The historical character of the 
narrative, as we possess it, has, however, been very differently 
estimated by different writers. To some the narrative has 
appeared to teem with improbabilities; by others it has been 
defended in every particular as thoroughly possible and credible. 
It may be admitted that it contains details which it is difficult to 
find a standard for estimating objectively. But putting aside trivial 
or inconclusive criticisms, and also disregarding such details as 
may reasonably be attributed to the capricious character of 
Xerxes (which is attested independently by Herodotus), it can 
still hardly be pronounced altogether free from improbabilities. 

? But the passage only roves that the day was observed when the author of 


2 Mace. lived ; there is no similar allusion in 1 Macc. 7, 43. 49. 
2 Comp. Ewald, v. 231; Noldeke, 47. Zit. p. 85. 
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Thus 1, Esther cannot, it seems, have been Ahasuerus’ gueen. Between 
the 7th and the 12th years of his reign (2, 16. 3, 7) Xerxes’ queen was 
Amestris, a superstitious and cruel woman (Hdt. 7, 114. 9, 112), who cannot 
be identified with Esther, and who leaves-no place for Esther beside her. 
Esther may have been one of the women in the king’s harem; but the 
narrative represents her consistently as queen, and as sole queen (2, 17 &c.). 
Moreover, the manner in which she was selected is in conflict with the law 
by which the Persian monarch, in his choice of a queen, was limited to seven 
noble families of Persia (cf. Hdt. 3, 84). Again, the public notification of 
the decree for the destruction of the Jews eevex months before it was to take 
effect seems scarcely probable—the assumption that it was Haman’s object 
to induce the Jews indirectly to leave the Persian dominion being countenanced 
by nothing in the narrative, which, in fact, implies distinctly that their actual 
ruin was contemplated (3, 9. 4, I-3. 13 f.). It is remarkable, also, that 
though the courtiers (in spite of the admonition, 2, 10. 20) are manifestly 
aware of Esther’s relationship to Mordecai, and Mordecai is known to bea 
Jew (3, 4. 6 &c.), Haman seems not to suspect the relationship; and 
Ahasuerus, although he had himself (3, 9-11) authorised the decree, not 
only (6, 10) honours the Jew Mordecai (which might be excused: on the 
ground of his good deed), but is surprised to be told of its existence 
(7, 5-7) 

2. To many critics, moreover, the narrative as a whole seems to read as 
a romance rather than as a history: the incidents at each stage seem laid 
so as to prepare for the next, which duly follows without hitch or interrup- 
tion. It is true, certainly, that considerable art is shown in the composition 
of the Book. Mordecai and Haman stand in manifest contrast to each 
other: the two edicts and the circumstances of their promulgation (3, 12-15; 
8, 10-17) are similarly contrasted ; the climax of difficulty and danger for 
the Jews is reached, from which, by an unexpected turn of events, they are 
suddenly released : the double banquet (5, 4. 8. 7, 1) allows scope in the 
interval for the contrasted pictures, first of Haman’s exultation (5, 9-14), 
then of his vexation (6, I11-13),—a prelude and omen of the greater humilia- 
tion that is to follow (c. 7). Fact, however, is proverbially sometimes 
stranger than fiction ; so that it is somewhat precarious to build a far-reach- 
ing argument upon appearances of this nature. At the same time, it must 
be allowed that incidents thus mutually related are accumulated in Esther ; 
and they, at least, authorise the inference that, whatever materials the 
narrator may have had at his disposal, he has elaborated them with the 
conscious design of exhibiting vividly the dramatic contrasts which they 
suggested to him. 


On the other hand, the writer shows himself well informed on 
Persian manners and institutions ; he does not commit anachron- 
isms such as occur in Tobit or Judith; and the character of 
Xerxes, as drawn by him, is in agreement with history. The 
conclusion to which, on the whole, the facts point, and which 
is adopted by most moderate critics (¢.g. Oettli, p. 233), is that 
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though the narrative cannot reasonably be doubted to have a 
substantial historical basis, it includes items that are not strictly 
historical: the elements of the narrative were supplied to the 
author by tradition, and, aided by his knowledge of Persian life 
and customs (for he cannot have lived long after the Persian 
empire reached its close), he combined them into a consistent 
picture: in some cases the details were coloured already by 
tradition before they came to the author’s hand, in other cases 
they owe their present form to the author’s love of dramatic 
effect. An evident collateral aim of the narrative is to magnify 
the importance and influence of the Jews. Of all the maidens 
collected at Susa, it is a Jewess who is the fortunate one, and 
who, throughout, is successful in all that she essays to obtain 
from the king. Not the Jews only, but the inhabitants of Susa 
generally are troubled by the first edict, as they are delighted by 
the second (3, 15. 8, 15). Haman, the Jews’ enemy, is disgraced, 
and consigned to the fate which he had prepared for Mordecai 
(5, 14. 7, 10): Mordecai succeeds to his position (8, 2. 15; cf. 
3, I. 10), issues the decree which is to neutralise his (8, 9 ff. ; cf. 
4, 12), and is represented finally as invested with even greater 
authority and importance (9, 3°. 4; c. 10). The Jews themselves 
find favour with the Persians (8, 16), are regarded with awe (8, 
17°. 9, 2-3), and secure an unexampled triumph over their foes. 
It is in some of the details connected with his picture of the 
Jews that the author’s narrative is most open to the suspicion of 
exaggeration. It is probable in fact that the danger which 
threatened the Jews was a local one, and that the massacre which 
they wrought upon their foes was on a much smaller scale than 
is represented. 

Materials do not exist for fixing otherwise than approximately 
the date at which the Book of Esther was composed. Xerxes is 
described (1, 1 f.) in terms which imply that his reign lay in a 
somewhat distant past when the author wrote. By the majority 
of critics the Book is assigned either to the early years of the 


1 Notice, also, the second speech of Haman’s wife (6, 13), which is both 
in pointed contrast with her first (5, 14), and also plainly reflects the zarra- 
tor’s point of view. It is singular that no motive is assigned for Mordecai’s 
disregard of Persian etiquette: obeisance to a superior was quite usual in 
ancient Israel ; and there is nothing to suggest that Haman claimed Dzvine 
honours. 
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Greek period (which began B.c. 332), or to the 3rd cent. B.c.} 
With such a date the diction would well agree, which, though 
superior to that of the Chronicler, and more accommodated to 
the model of the earlier historical books, contains many late 
words and idioms, and exhibits much deterioration in syntax. 


The character of the Hebrew style of Esther may be inferred from the 
remarks on p. 473f. Words or idioms peculiar to Esther, or occurring other- 
wse (in Biblical Hebrew) only in the passages cited, are—jn’3, Mnw 1, 8 
(cf. for the form AYN 2 Ch. 30, 17. Apa Eccl. 12, 127), DIN, AND, WOND 
(cf. {s8o]So), IIA (Ag), PD, WI = to decree (2, 1. Job 22, 28), AMI NI 
jl (2, 15. 17. 5, 2t, for the earlier }7 SYD, which occurs here only in the 
stereotyped phrase 5, 8. 7, 3. 8, 5), me, HINT, ANTI (2 Ch. 26, 20t), AW, 


DIT, HIW, Moen, Mpa (Ezr. 7, 6), Mt 5, 9 (as Eccl. 12, 3, and in 


Aram.), pt}, TIN (= ¢ 21), TIN, WA, 133 5y (9, 26). Several of 
these are of Aramaic origin. ‘YN = suitable, 2, 9, is a Mishnic sense : Zunz 
(ZDMG. 1873, p. 685) notes also as recalling the style of the Mishnah 
MyD Tay 3, 3 (cf 9, 27 f. 2 Ch. 24, 20); 310 DY AWY 9, 19, and Iw AD, 
9, 26. See also the citations from Esther, pp. 445 f., 474 f., 502 ff. The 
principal Perstan words are: DOM, I, 3. 6, 9 (also Dan. 1, 3); DED 
cotton, 1, 6; DIND decree (p. 446, No. 12); DYDIIWNMN satraps (also Dan.) ; 
fawns (also in Ezr. in the form }3w 5D); M7 Zaw (also Ezr. 8, 36, and in the 
Aram. of Ezr. and Dan.), 093107 8, 10 (also in Syr.), DIIINWNAN, NWN letter 
(also 2 Ch. 30, 1. 6, and in Neh. Ultimately Assyrian). 

Whe her the name “‘ Purim” is rightly explained (9, 26) is open to doubt. 
The incident with which the term is connected (3, 7) is altogether subordinate 
in the narrative, and not likely to have given its name to the festival. There 
is also a more serious difficulty. No Persian word resembling Pu7, with the 
meaning ‘‘lot,” is known to exist.* Lagarde attempts an explanation based 
on the reading of the LXX @poupms, in Lucian’s recension govpdaia; but this 
can hardly be right: the form ‘‘ Purim” is supported dy the tradition of the 
feast itself, though it must be admitted that no plausible etymology of the 
word has hitherto been found. 


1 Ewald, Bleek, Néldeke, Dillmann, Bertheau, von Orelli (in Herzog’s 
Encycel. ed. 2), Oettli, Against the strange views of Gratz and Bloch on the 
date and aim of the Book, see Kuenen, § 38. 14, 15. 

2 And elsewhere ; but in an abstract sense the form is chiefly late. 

3 Lagarde, Purim, ein Beitrag zur Gesch. der Religion (1887), pp. 18-28. 
The Pers. Adve means “‘part, portion” (ép0s, pars); but though a word 
meaning ‘‘lot” may acquire the derived sense of allotted portion (as xAnpos, 
bay Jud. 1, 3), it is manifestly an unsound argument to infer that a word 
meaning properly ‘‘ portion”? would acquire the meaning /o¢. Lagarde shows 
that ‘‘lot”’ is expressed in Persian by altogether different wor 's. 
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Much fault has been found with the temper displayed in the 
Book of Esther: it is said, for instance, to breathe a spirit of 
vengeance and hatred, without any redeeming feature ; and to be 
further removed from the spirit of the gospel than any other 
Book of the OT. It is impossible altogether to acquit it of this 
accusation. In the first place (looking at the narrative as it 
stands), the Jews had been brought into a position of mortal 
danger through no fault of their own, but by the irrational 
malice of a foe; and it was both natural and right that Mordecai 
and Esther should do what lay in their power to extricate them 
from it. In what is narrated in c. 4—7 no blame can be attached 
to them. The terms of the second decree were, however, 
dictated by Mordecai and Esther themselves (8, 8 “as it liketh 
you”); and if all that it authorised the Jews to do was to act in 
self-defence against any who assailed them, it would be perfectly 
legitimate. Unfortunately, it seems to do more than this. It 
authorises the Jews to take the lives of those who surely must 
have been harmless to them, the ‘little ones and the women :” 
we are told, further, that when the terms of this decree became 
known, the people everywhere either actually rejoiced or stood 
in awe of the Jews (8, 15-17); but this being so, it is scarcely 
credible that as many as 75,000 persons would take the aggres- 
sive against them: it seems consequently impossible to acquit 
Mordecai of permitting, and the Jews of engaging in, an uzpro- 
voked massacre. Nor, as it seems, can the request in 9, 13 be 
excused. Not satisfied with the death of Haman’s ten sons, 
Esther here demands their public exposure on the gallows; and 
obtains permission, besides, for a second massacre in Susa, where 
500 persons (as she knew, vw. 12) had been massacred already. 
If all these measures were necessary 7” sedfdefence, they need no 
justification; but the terms of the narrative itself make it ex- 
tremely difficult to think that this was the case. Mordecai and 
his compatriots can only be completely justified at the cost of 
the perfect accuracy of the narrative. And this an impartial 
historical criticism entitles us happily to doubt. 

Turning now from the facts narrated to the narrative, and 
the spirit in which it is written, it is remarkable that whereas 
generally in the OT. national and religious interests are com- 
mingled, they are here divorced: the national feeling being 
extremely strong, and the religious feeling being practically 
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absent altogether. In Ewald’s words, in passing to Esther from 
other books of the OT., we “fall from heaven to earth.” Not 
only does the name of God not occur in the Book, but the 
point of view is throughout purely secular: the preservation of 
the race as such, and its worldly greatness, not the perpetuation 
or diffusion of its religion, are the objects in which the author’s 
interest is manifestly centred! This peculiarity is probably to be 
explained from the circumstances under which the Book arose. 
The feast of Purim, the observance of which it was intended to 
inculcate, had no religious character: even in its origin, no 
hint is dropped of its having been an occasion of thanksgiving to 
God : it was merely a season of mutual congratulation, and of 
sending gifts to the poor (9, 17-19. 22 &c.). Thus the feast 
itself was the expression of a purely national interest ; and the 
Book reflects the same spirit. It is possible, moreover, that the 
author’s temper was to some extent moulded by the age in 
which he lived. The depressed condition of the nation, which 
filled the brooding soul of Qohéleth (p. 441) with thoughts of 
despair, might well arouse in a mind differently constituted feel- 
ings of antagonism to foreign nations, and exaggerate in it the 
sentiment of race. The national name, the pride inseparable 
from it, the ambition to assert it against all traducers, might 
readily, under long continued depreciation, assume an unhealthy 
prominence. Even the author’s representation, as well as his 
tone, seems sometimes to reflect the associations of his own age. 
He pictures the Jews, for instance, as surrounded by their 
‘“‘haters” (9, I. 5. 16 &c.); but no overt act is attributed to 
them: the only real enemy of the Jews is Haman. It must be 
admitted that the spirit of Esther is not that which prevails 
generally in the Old Testament ; but we have no right to demand, 
upon @ priori grounds, that in every part of the Biblical record 
the human interests of the narrator should, in the same degree, 
be subordinated to the Spirit of God. 


1 The only religious observance mentioned is that of fasting. Providence 
is alluded to in 4, 14. 


CHAPTER XI. 
DANIEL. 


LITERATURE.—F. Hitzig (in the Kef Handb.), 1850; H. Ewald in 
Die Proph. des AB.s (1868), iii. 298 ff. (in the translation, v. 152ff.); E. B. 
Pusey, Daniel the Prophet, 1865, (ed. 3) 1869; C. F. Keil (in the £202. 
Comm.), 1869; O. Zockler (in Lange’s Azbelwerk), 1869; F. Lenormant, 
La Divination chez les Chaldéens (1875), p. 169 ff.; J. M. Fuller in the 
Speaker's Commentary (philology to be often distrusted) ; F. Delitzsch, art. 
“Daniel” in Herzog’s Keal-Encyclopidie, ed. 2, vol. iii, (1878) ; J. Meinhold 
in Strack and Zockler’s Kgf Komm. (in the part entitled Die Geschtchtlichen 
Hagiographen, 1889, p. 257 ff.) ; also Die Compos. des B. Daniel, 1884, and 
Beitrige zur Hrkl, des B. Dan. 1888; C. von Orelli, O7. Prophecy, p. 454 ff. 


The Book of Daniel narrates the history of Daniel (c. 1—6), 
and the visions attributed to him (c. 7—12). It is written partly 
in Hebrew, partly in Aramaic, viz. from 2, 4> (from “ O king”) 
to the end ofc. 7. 

C. 1 (introductory). In the 3rd year of Jehoiakim (B.c. 605), 
Nebuchadnezzar lays siege to Jerusalem: part of the vessels of 
the Temple, and some Jewish captives, fall into his hands. 
Daniel, and three other Israelitish youths of noble blood, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, are instructed at Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s command in the language and learning of the Chaldeeans, 
and educated for the king’s service; they refrain, however, 
studiously from defiling themselves in any way by partaking of 
the meat and drink of the king. At the expiration of three 
years their education is completed; all are distinguished for 
wisdom and knowledge, Daniel in a pre-eminent degree, being 
gifted in particular with “understanding in all visions and dreams.” 

C. 2. Nebuchadnezzar, in his second year (B.c. 603-2), has a 
disquieting dream, which the wise men of the Chaldeans are 
unable to interpret to nim. Damiel, the secret being revealed to 
him in a vison of the night (v. 19), interprets it successtully. 


The king in gratitude exalts Daniel to great honour; he is made 
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“chief governor over all the wise men of Babylon,” and has a 
permanent home at the Court, while his three companions are 
appointed administrators of the province of Babylon. 


Neb.’s dream was of a colossal image, the head of gold, the breast and 
arms of silver, the body of brass, the legs of iron, the feet of iron and clay 
mixed ; a stone ‘‘cut out without hands” suddenly fell, smiting the feet of 
the image, which thereupon broke up, while the stone became a mountain, 
filling the whole earth. The image symbolizes the anti-theocratic power of 
the world ; and its principal parts are interpreted to signify four empires (or 
their rulers), the head of gold being Nebuchadnezzar himself. The empires 
intended (except the first) are not mentioned by name; and it is disputed 
which are meant. According to the traditional view they are: (1) the 
Chaldzean ; (2) the Medo-Persian (Cyrus); (3) (the belly) the Macedonian 
(Alexander), followed by the empires of the Seleucide at Antioch, and the 
Ptolemies in Egypt (the thighs); (4) the Roman, afterwards (the mingled 
clay and iron of the feet) divided into East and West (Constantinople and 
Rome), and ultimately further subdivided. According to many modern inter- 
preters, the empires meant are: (1) the Chaldeean; (2) the Median; (3) the 
Persian; (4) the Macedonian, issuing in the often externally allied, but 
yet inwardly disunited, empires of the Diadochi (the Seleucidz and 
Ptolemies).1. As the vision in c. 7 is generally allowed to be parallel in 
import to the dream here, if the fourth kingdom there be rightly interpreted 
of the empire of Alexander, the second interpretation will be the correct one. 
In any case, the ‘‘stone cut out without hands” represents the kingdom of 
God, before which all earthly powers are ultimately to fall. 


C. 3. Nebuchadnezzar erects in the plain of Dura, near 
Babylon, a colossal golden image, and assembles for its dedi- 
cation the high officials of his kingdom, all being commanded, 
under penalty of being cast into a burning fiery furnace, to 
fall down and worship it at a given signal. Daniel’s three com- 
panions refusing to do this, are cast into the furnace ; but, to the 
king’s surprise, are wonderfully delivered from the power of the 
flames. Thereupon Nebuchadnezzar solemnly acknowledges 
the power of their God, issues a decree threatening death to any 
who presume to blaspheme Him, and promotes the three men 
in the province of Babylon. 


1So0 Eichhorn, v. Lengerke, Ewald, Bleek, Westcott (Dict. B. s.v. 
“Daniel’’), Delitzsch, Meinhold, Kuenen. In favour of the Median and 
Persian empires being reckoned separately, it is remarked that in the Book 
itself they are distinguished (6, 8 &c.; 8, 3), and the rule of ‘‘Darius the 
Mede” (5, 31. 6, 28) precedes that of Cyrus the Persian, Others (Bertholit, 
Zockler, Herzfeld) understand less probably: (1) the Chaldzan; (2) the 
Medo-Persian ; (3) the Macedonian ; (4) the Diadochi. 
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C. 4. The edict of Nebuchadnezzar, addressed to all peoples 
of the earth, in which he extols (vv. 1-3. 34-37) the power and 
greatness of the God of Israel. The occasion of the edict is 
explained in 7v. 4-33. Nebuchadnezzar had a dream of a 
mighty tree, the head of which towered to heaven, while its 
branches sheltered the beasts and fowl of the earth: as he 
watched it, he heard the command given that it should be hewn 
down to the earth. This dream, which the Chaldeans were 
unable to interpret, was explained to him by Daniel. The tree 
represented the great king himself, in the pride and splendour 
of his empire; but the time should come when he would be 
humbled, and his reason would leave him for seven years, that 
he might learn that the Most High was the disposer of the king- 
doms of the earth. At the end of twelve months, as the king— 
was contemplating from his palace the city which he had built, 
Daniel’s words were suddenly verified, and Nebuchadnezzar was 
bereft of his reason for seven years. In gratitude for his recovery, 
he now issued his present edict. 

C. 5. Belshazzar’s feast. While Belshazzar and his lords are 
at a feast, impiously drinking their wine from the golden cups 
which had belonged once to the Temple at Jerusalem, the fingers 
of a man’s hand appear writing upon the wall. The king, in 
alarm, summons the wise men of the Chaldeans to interpret 
what was written; but they are unable to do so. At the sug- 
gestion of the queen, Daniel is called, who interprets the words 
to mean that the days of Belshazzar’s kingdom are numbered, 
and that it is about to be given to the Medes and Persians.! 
Daniel is invested with purple and a chain of gold, and made 
a member of the supreme “ Board of Three” (vv. 7. 29; see 
QPB?3 and RV. marg.). The same night Belshazzar is slain, 
and ‘ Darius the Mede” receives the kingdom. 

C. 6. Daniel being promoted by Darius above the other 
princes, the latter in envy seek an opportunity to ruin him. They 
accordingly persuade the king to issue a decree forbidding any 
one to ask a petition of God or man, except the king, for 30 
days. Daniel, however, continues as before to pray three times 
a day at his open window towards Jerusalem. The king, upon 
information being brought to him, reluctantly yielding obedience 
to the law, orders Daniel to be cast into a den of lions. Next 

1On v. 25 see OPB.3; and esp. Noldeke, Zettschr. £ Assyriol. i. 414 ff. 
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morning he is overjoyed to find him uninjured, and publishes a 
decree enjoining men, in all parts of his dominion, to honour 
and revere the God of Daniel, who had given such wonderful 
evidence of His power. 

In the following chapters of the Book of Daniel, Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the persecutor of the Jews in the 2nd cent. B.c., 
is such a prominent figure, that a synopsis of the chief events of 
his reign will probably be of service to the reader! :— 


B.C. 176. Accession of Antiochus to the throne of Syria (1 Macc. 1, 10), 
Dans [7aoe kl 2OptGs Or235 11,221. 

», 175. Jason, intriguing against his brother, Onias III., purchases the 
high-priesthood for himself from Antiochus. Rise of a powerful 
fellenizing party in Jerusalem, which is patronized and en- 
couraged by Jason (1 Macc. I, 11-15. 2 Macc. 4, 7-22). 

», 172. Menelaus, outbidding Jason, gets the high-priesthood conferred 
upon himself, Onias III., having rebuked Menelaus for sacri- 
lege, is murdered, at his instigation, by Andronicus, deputy of 
Antiochus (2 Macc. 4, 32-35). Dan. [9, 26°]. 11, 22°. 

1, 171. first expedition of Antiochus against Egypt (1 Macc. 1, 16-19). 
Dan, 11, 22-24. 

»» 170. Second expedition of Antiochus against Egypt (1 Macc. 1, 20), 
Dan. 11, 25-27. Antiochus on his return from Egypt enters 
the Temple, carries off the sacred vessels, and massacres many 
Jews (1 Macc. 1, 21-28. 2 Macc, 5, 11-21). Dan. 8, 9-10. 
TI, 28. 

», 169. Third expedition of Antiochus against Egypt. When in sight 
‘of Alexandria, the Roman legate, Popilius Lzenas, obliges him to 
retire, and evacuate the country (Polyb. 29, 1; Livy, 44, 19. 45, 
12). Dan. 11, 29-30%. 

», 169-8. Fresh measures against Jerusalem, The capital surprised hy 
Apollonius on the Sabbath day, and many of the inhabitants 
either captured and sold as slaves, or slain, A Syrian garrison 
commanding the Temple established in the citadel ; flight of the 
God-fearing Jews from Jerusalem, and prohibition of all practices 
of the Jewish religion. The Temple-worship suspended, and on 
15 Chisleu, B.C. 168, the ‘‘abomination of desolation” (a small 
heathen altar) erected on the altar of Burnt-offering. Books of 
the Jaw burnt, and women who had had their children circum- 
cised put to death (1 Macc. 1, 29-64; 2 Macc. 6—7). Dan. [7, 
21. 24, 25]. 8, 11 f. 13°. 24. 25. [9, 26%. 274]. 11, 30°-35.? [36- 
BO Dake, Zr l Ds 


1 The references in Dan. are appended (those in c. I according to 
Meinhold), such as are disputed being enclosed in brackets. 

2 Vy, 30°-32* alluding to the renegade Jews (1 Mace. 1, 15. 43. 52), 32°-35 to 
those who remained faithful, including some who were martyrs (24. vv. 57. 63). 
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B.C. 167. Revolt against the persecuting measures of Antiochus, organised 
by Mattathias and his seven sons (the Maccabees), (1 Macc. 2). 
Dan. 11, 34 (the ‘little help”). 

», 166, After the death of Mattathias, the war of independence is carried 
on by his son Judas, who slays Apollonius and Seron (1 Macc. 3, 
1-24). Antiochus sends Lysias with a large army to suppress 
the rebellion in Judzea; his generals, Nicanor and Gorgias, are 
defeated by Julas near Emmaus (1 Macc. 3, 25—4, 27). 

», 165. Lysias himself defeated by Judas at Beth-zur, between Hebron and 
Jerusalem (1 Macc. 4, 28-35); the Temple purified, and public 
worship in it re-established, on 25 Chisleu, just ¢hree years after 
its desecration. The dedication of the altar continued during 
eight days. The Temple hill and Beth-zur fortified by Judas 
(1 Macc. 4, 36—61). Offensive measures of Judas against Edom, 
Ammon, Philistia, &c. (1 Macc. 5). In the following year (164), 
Antiochus, after an abortive attempt to pillage a temple in 
Elymais in Persia, dies somewhat suddenly (1 Macc. 6, 1-163 
but see also Polyb. 31, 11). Dan. [7, 11. 26]. 8, 14°. 25 end. 
fio, "26.27. 11,45". 12, °7 end. 11 end. 12, 13}.! 

The reader ought to consider whether, in view of the parallelism which 

appears generally to prevail between the passages quoted, the bracketed ones 
are legitimately separated from the rest. 


C. 7. A vision, seen by Daniel in a dream, in the first year of 
Belshazzar. The vision was of four beasts emerging from the 
sea, a lion with eagle’s wings, a bear, a leopard with 4 wings and 
4 heads, and a fourth beast, with powerful iron teeth, destroying 
all things, and with 1o horns, among which another “little horn” 
sprang up, “speaking proud things,” before which three of the 
other horns were rooted out. Hereupon a celestial assize is 
held: the Almighty, figured as an aged man, with hair white like 
wool, and snow-like raiment, appears seated on a throne of 
flame, and surrounded by His myriads of attendants: the beast 
whose horn spake proud things is slain; and one “like unto a 
son of man ”—ze. a figure in human form—comes with the 
clouds of heaven into the presence of the Almighty, and receives 
from Him a universal and never-ending dominion, vv, 1-15. In 
vv. 16-28 the vision is interpreted to Daniel: the four beasts are 
explained to signify four kingdoms ; and after the destruction of 
the fourth, “the people of the saints of the Most High” will 
receive the dominion of the entire earth. 


1 See further the monograph of J. F. Hoffmann, Antiochus 1V. Epiphanes, 
1873 (who explains some parts of c. 11 differently). In illustration of the 
character of Antiochus, see especialy Polybius, 26, to. 31, 3-4. 
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The vision, as remarked above, is generally agreed to be parallel to the 
dream in c. 2 (the only material difference being that the symbolism of the 
fourth kingdom is more developed) ; and there is a corresponding divergence 
of interpretation. On the one hand, the ten horns are supposed to be the 
European kingdoms into which the Roman empire ultimately broke up, 
the “little horn” being an anti-Christian power destined to arise out of them 
in the future ; on the other hand, the ten horns are interpreted to represent 
the successors of Alexander, in particular (as is commonly held) the Seleucide, 
the ‘‘little horn” being Antiochus Epiphanes. The latter view is somewhat 
strongly supported by the sequel of the Book. The terms in which the 
“little horn” is here spoken of—his arrogance, his impiety, his persecution 
of the people of God (wv. 20 f. 25)—are closely analogous to those used in 
8, 9-13. 23-25, likewise with reference to a ‘‘little horn,” which is admitted 
to signify Antiochus Epiphanes, who is also prominent in c. 10—12; the 
time, v. 25, during which his ambitious purposes are to take effect (34 years) 
agrees likewise very nearly with the event. According to Ew., Del., 
Meinhold (who adopt this view), the ten horns are: (1) Seleucus Nicator 
(B.C. 312-280); (2) Antiochus Soter (279-261); (3) Antiochus Theos 
(260-246); (4) Seleucus Callinicus (245-226); (5) Seleucus Ceraunus 
(225-223) ; (6) Antiochus the Great (222-187); (7) Seleucus IV. Philopator 
(186-176); (8) Heliodorus (treasurer of Seleucus IV., who murdered his 
master, but who was prevented by two of the courtiers, in the interests of 
Seleucus’ brother, Antiochus Epiphanes, from securing the throne); (9) 
Demetrius Soter (son of Seleucus, and so, after his father’s murder, legitimate 
heir to the crown, but detained at Rome as a hostage, whither his father had 
sent him to release Antiochus from the same position); (10) Ptolemy VI. 
Philometor, who claimed the throne of Syria through his mother, Cleopatra, 
sister of Seleucus IV. and of Antiochus Epiphanes. (A slightly different 
reckoning in Kuen. § 89. 4.) It is objected to this explanation that Helio- 
dorus, Demetrius, and Ptolemy VI., whom Antiochus is regarded as having 
supplanted, were not all strictly ‘“‘kings” (v. 24); but we do not, perhaps, 
know how they were viewed by those living at the time. 


C. 8. Avision of Daniel in the third year of Belshazzar. 
A ram with two horns appeared, pushing towards the West, 
North, and South, until a he-goat, with ‘a notable horn” between 
its eyes, emerged from the West, and, drawing nigh, smote the 
ram, and brake its two horns; after this the he-goat increased in 
strength; but ere long its horn was broken: and in place of it 
there rose up four other horns towards the four quarters of the 
earth. Out of one of these came forth a little horn, which 
waxed exceedingly great towards the South, and the East, and 
the land of Judah: it even exalted itself against the host of 
heaven, and against its Prince (God), destroying His sanctuary, 
and interrupting the daily sacrifice for 2300 “evenings, morn- 
ings.” The meaning of this vision is explained to Daniel by the 
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angel Gabriel: the ram with two horns is the Medo-Persian 
empire; the he-goat is the empire of the Greeks, the “ notable 
horn” being its first king (Alexander), whose conquests are 
significantly indicated in v. 7; the four horns which follow are 
the four kingdoms which arose out of the empire of Alexander 
at his death (ze. those of the Seleucidz at Antioch, of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, of Lysimachus in Thrace, and of Cassander 
in Macedonia). The name of the king symbolized by the “‘little 
horn” is not stated ; but the description given of him (wv. 9-14. 
23-25) leaves no question that it is Antiochus Epiphanes, which, 
indeed, is not here disputed. 

In v. 14 the expression ‘‘ evenings, mornings” is peculiar ; and it seems 
impossible to find two events separated by 2300 days (=6 years 4 months) 
which would correspond with the description inv. 14f. The terms of wv. 14 f. 
appear plainly to indicate the interval from the time when the sanctuary 
was first profaned to its purification on 25 Chisleu, B.c. 165. As this was 
approximately three years, it is supposed by many that the peculiar expression 
in v. 14 is intended to denote 2300 half-days (=3 years 2 months). In point 
of fact, it is true, just 3 years had elapsed since the heathen altar was set 
up (p. 462); but the sanctuary may well have been first ‘‘ trodden under 
foot”? two months previously (cf. 1 Macc. 1, 37-39). In 7, 25 the tribulation 
of the saints is to last 34 years (cf. 12, 7); in 12, 11 from the time that the 
daily offering is suspended 1290 days are counted; in 12, 12 the trial is to 
terminate after 1335 days. It is difficult not to think that the same period 
of 3-3 years is intended in all these passages. Did we know the history of 
the time more accurately, it would probably appear why a slightly different 
terminus a quo (or ad guem) was fixed in the several cases. 


C. 9. In the first year of Darius the Mede, Daniel, considering 
that the 70 years of desolation prophesied by Jeremiah (25, 11. 
29, 10) for Jerusalem were drawing to their close, implores God 
to forgive His people’s sin, and to look favourably upon His 
ruined sanctuary, vv. 1-19. The angel Gabriel explains to 
Daniel that it would be, not 70 years, but 70 weeks of years, 
before the iniquity of the people would be entirely atoned for. 
This entire period is then divided into three smaller ones, 
7+62+1; and it is said (a) that 7 weeks (=49 years) will 
elapse from the going forth of the command to restore Jerusalem 
to “an anointed one, a prince;” (6) that for 62 weeks (=434 
years) the city will be rebuilt, though in straitened times ; (c) that 
at the end of these 62 weeks ‘‘an anointed one” will be cut off, 
and the people of a prince that shall come will desolate the city 
and the sanctuary: he will make a covenant with many for one 
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week (=7 years), and during half of this week he will cause the 
sacrifice and oblation to cease, until his end come, and the con- 
summation decreed arrest the desolator, vv. 20-27. 


Of the passage 9, 24-27 no entirely satisfactory interpretation appears yet 
to have been found. As commonly understood, it is-a prediction of the 
death of Christ, and the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. But this view 
labours under serious difficulties. (1) If the 490 years are to end with the 
Crucifixion, A.D. 29, they must begin c. 458 B.c., a date which coincides 
with the decree of Artaxerxes and the mission of Ezra (Ezra 7). But this 
decree contains no command whatever ‘‘to restore and build Jerusalem ;” 
nor was this one of the objects of Ezra’s mission. (2) In the 490 years, the 
first 49 are distinguished from those that follow, their close being marked by 
a break, as though some epoch were signalized by it; but no historical im- 
portance is known to attach in Jewish history to the year 409 B.c. (3) Christ 
did not ‘confirm a covenant with many for one week” (=7 years): His 
ministry lasted at most somewhat over 3 years ; and if, in the years following, 
He is regarded as carrying on His work through the agency of His apostles, 
the limit, ‘‘ seven years,” seems an arbitrary one; for the apostles continued 
to gain converts from Judaism for many years subsequently. (4) If the RV. 
of v. 27 (‘‘ for half the week,” &c.) be correct—and it is at least the natural 
rendering of the Heb.—a reference to the death of Christ would seem to be 
precluded altogether. 

The view taken by many modern scholars is represented in its most 
probable form by Bleek (‘‘ Die Mess. Weiss. im B. Daniel” in the Jahré. f. 
Deutsche Theol. 1860, p. 45 fi.: see also the Speaker's Comm. p. 360 ff.) and 
Meinhold. V. 25 the command (lit. ‘‘word”’) is the Divine promise given 
through Jeremiah (31, 38 ff.) for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, c. B.c. 588; the 
anointed prince is Cyrus (see Is. 45, 1. 44, 28), B.C. 538; v. 25° alludes to 
the relatively depressed state of the restored community, B.C. 538-172; 
v, 26" the ‘‘anointed one” is the High Priest Onias III., deposed in 175, 
assassinated in 172; wv. 26°-27 allude to the attacks made by Antiochus 
Epiphanes on the Holy City, to the willing allies whom he found among the 
renegade Jews, to his suspension of the Temple services, and the destruction 
which finally overtook him (B.c. 164). V. 24 describes the Messianic age, 
to succeed the persecutions of Antiochus (comp, c. 12), ‘‘to anoint the most 
holy ” alluding to the re-dedication of the altar of Burnt-offering, B.c. 165 
(it is doubtful if DWI) WIP is ever applied to a person, see 1 Ch. 23, 13 
RV.: it is applied to the altar of Burnt-offering, Ex. 29, 37. 40, 10). That some 
of the expressions in this verse describe what was only in fact accomplished 
by Christ, is but natural; though the author pictured the consummation as 
relatively close at hand, it was actually postponed, and in its fulness only 
effected by Him. The chief objection to this interpretation is that the period 
from B.C. 538 to 172 is 366 years only, not 434 (= 62 weeks) ; but, in reply, 
it is urged that we do not know what chronology the author followed, or how 
his years were computed.4_ The general parallelism of vv. 26>-27—especially 


1 Comp. the somewhat curious parallels quoted by Schiirer, Gesch. des 
Jiid. Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, ii. 616 (Eng. transl. II. iii. p. 54). 
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the suspension of the Temple services for 3} years—with 7, 25 and other 
passages of the Book where the persecutions of Antiochus are alluded to, and 
the fact that elsewhere in c. 7—12 Antiochus is the prominent figure, may be 
said to favour the second explanation. It ought to be understood that the 
ssue is not between one interpretation which is clear and free from difh- 
culty, and another that is the reverse of this, but between two (or perhaps 
more than two) interpretations, to both of which objection may be taken. 
On which side the difficulties are least grave, it must be left to the reader 
to decide for himself.1 The two most recent monographs on 9, 24 ff. are 
by J. W. van Lennep, De 70 jaarweken van Daniel, Utrecht 1888, and C. H. 
Cornill, Dze stebzig Jahrwochen Daniels, 1889. 


C. 1o—12. A vision.of Daniel in the third year of Cyrus, by 
the Hiddekel (the Tigris). Daniel had fasted for 21 days, when 
an angel appears to him, and tells him that he had been pre- 
vented from coming before by the opposition of the “ prince” 
(i.e. the guardian-angel) of Persia, but being at length assisted by 
Michael, the “ prince” (guardian-angel) of the Jews, he had been 
able tc do so, and was now come in order to give Daniel a 
revelation concerning the future, 10, 1-19. The angel that 
speaks and Michael will have a long contest on behalf of Israel, 
first with the “prince” (guardian-angel) of Persia, then with the 
“prince” of Greece, 10, 20—11, 1. The details of the contest 
form the subject of 11, 2—12, 3. Here, under veiled names, 
are described, first, briefly, the doings of four Persian kings, v. 2, 
and of Alexander the Great (v. 3), with the rupture of his empire 
after his death (v. 4); afterwards, more fully, the leagues and 
conflicts between the kings of Antioch (“ the kings of the north”) 
and of Egypt (“the kings of the south”), in the centuries follow- 
ing (vv. 5-20) ; finally, most fully of all, the history of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (vv. 21-45), including his conflicts with Egypt, and 
the measures adopted by him for suppressing the religion of the 
Jews (vv. 30-39). The death of Antiochus is followed by the 
resurrection (of Israelites), and advent of the Messianic age, 12, 
1-3. The revelation is designed for the encouragement of those 
living “in the time of the end,” ze. under the persecution of 
Antiochus,” 12, 4—13, the close of which (v. 11 f.) appears to 


1 See more fully, Pusey, p. 166ff.; J. Drummond, 7he Jewish Messiah, 
1877, p. 243 ff. ; and comp. Schultz, 47. 7/eologie*, p. 807 f. (chap. xlv.). 

* The “end” in this Book (spoken from Daniel’s standpoint) means 
regularly the close of the present age, the ‘‘time of the end” coinciding with 
the persecution—or in II, 40 (upon one view) with the entire reign—of 
Antiochus : 8, 17. 19 (see 23-26). II, 35. 40. 12, 4. 9. 133 cf. 9, 26°. 11, 
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be placed 1290 (or 1335) days after the suspension of the daily 
sacrifice in B.c, 168 (with 12, 11 cf. 11, 31; 8, 11. 13). 


The allusions in v. 5 ff. to the Ptolemies and the Seleucidz are explained 
in the Commentaries. V. 18 the ‘‘ captain” (RV. marg.) is Lucius Cornelius 
Scipio, who defeated Antiochus the Great with severe loss at Magnesia, 
B.C. 190: v. 20 the ‘‘exactor” is Heliodorus (see 2 Macc. 3), treasurer of 
Seleucus IV. Philopator. On v. 21 ff. see the Synopsis above. Some of the 
older interpreters supposed that at v. 36 there was a transition from Antiochus 
to the future Antichrist. But whatever typical significance may attach to 
the whole character of Antiochus, it can hardly be legitimate, in a costdénuozs 
description, with no apparent change of subject, to refer part to the type and 
part to the antitype.! Vw. 40-45 occasion difficulty. They seem to describe 
a fourth Egyptian expedition, on which, however, our chief authorities are 
silent; several of the other details also do not agree with what is known 
independently of the closing events of Antiochus’ life. Hence, many under- 
stand these verses as giving a summary of Antiochus’ career, a view not 
favoured by their position in the chapter, See Meinhold, and Hoffmann, 
pp. 74 ff. ror ff. (who points out that, in view of a statement of Porphyry’s, 
we are not quite in a position to deny a fourth expedition against Egypt). 
C. 12 is to be taken in close connexion with c. 11. 


Authorship and date. In face of the facts presented by the 
Book of Daniel, the opinion that it is the work of Daniel himself 
cannot be sustained. Internal evidence shows, with a cogency 
that cannot be resisted, that it must have been written not earlier 
than ¢, 300 B.c., and in Palestine ; and it is at least prodadde that 
it was composed under the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
B.c. 168 or 167. 

(1.) The following are facts of a historical nature which point 
more or less decisively to an author later than Daniel himself :— 


(a) The position of the Book in the Jewish Canon, not among the prophets, 
but in the miscellaneous collection of writings called the Hagzographa, and 
among the latest of these, in proximity to Esther. Though little definite is 
known respecting the formation of the Canon, the division known as the 
‘¢ Prophets” was doubtless formed prior to the Hagiographa; and had the 
Book of Daniel existed at the time, it is reasonable to suppose that it would 
have ranked as the work of a prophet, and have been included among the 


former. 
(4) Jesus, the son of Sirach (writing ¢. 200 B.C.), in his enumeration of 


45°. The Messianic age (12, 2 f. &c.) is represented as beginning immediately 
after the death of Antiochus, the future (as often in prophecy) being fore- 


shortened (Delitzsch, p. 478 f.). 
1 Such a transition is ‘* wholly unfounded and arbitrary” (Westcott). 
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Israelitish worthies, c. 44—50, though he mentions Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and (collectively) the Twelve Minor Prophets, is silent as to Daniel. 

(c) That Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem, and carried away some of 
the sacred vessels in ‘‘ the ¢hzvd year of Jehoiakim ” (Dan. 1, 1 f.), though 
it cannot, strictly speaking, be disproved, is highly improbable: not only is 
the Book of Kings silent, but Jeremiah, i the following year (c. 25 &c.), 
speaks of the Chaldeans in a manner which appears distinctly to imply that 
their arms had not yet been seen in Judah. 

(d) The ‘‘ Chaldzeans” are synonymous in Dan. (1, 4. 2, 2 &c.) with the 
caste of wise men. This sense ‘‘is unknown to the Ass.-Bab. language, has, 
wherever it occurs, formed itself after the end of the Babylonian empire, and 
is thus an indication of the post-exilic composition of the Book” (Schrader, 
KAT. p. 429). It dates, namely, from a time when practically the only 
‘“Chaldzans”” known belonged to the caste in question (comp. Meinhold, 
Beitriige, p. 28). 

(e) Belshazzar is represented as &2zg of Babylon; and Nebuchadnezzar is 
spoken of throughout c. 5 (vv. 2. 11. 13. 18. 22) as his father. In point of 
fact, Nabonidus (Nabu-nahid) was the last king of Babylon; he was a 
usurper, not related to Nebuchadnezzar, and one Gelsharuzu is mentioned as 
his son.t It may be admitted as probable (though the fact has not as yet 
been found to be attested by the inscriptions) that Belsharuzur held command 
for his father in Babylon, while the latter (see Sayce, fresh Light, &c. 
p- 170f.) took the field against Cyrus; but it is difficult to think that 
this could entitle him to be spoken of dy @ contemporary as ‘‘king.”? As 
regards his relationship to Nebuchadnezzar, there remains the osszbz/ity 
that Nabu-nahid may have sought to strengthen his position by marrying a 
daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, in which case the latter might be spoken of as 
Belshazzar’s father (= grandfather, by Hebrew usage), The terms of c. 5, 
however, produce certainly the impression that, in the view of the writer, 
Belshazzar was actually Neb.’s son. Though Belshazzar was a historical 
character, who probably held a prominent position at the time of the capture 
of the city, it must be owned that the representation given is such as to 
support somewhat strongly the opinion that it is founded upon the Jewish 
tradition of a later age (cf. Schrader, /.c. p. 434f.). 

(7) Darius, son of Ahasuerus, a JMede, after the death of Belshazzar, is 
*‘made king over the realm of the Chaldzans” (5, 31. 6, 1 ff. 9, I. TI, 1). 
There seems to be no room for sucharuler. According to all other authorities, 
Cyrus is the immediate successor of Nabu-nahid, and the ruler of the entire 
Persian empire. It has been conjectured that Darius may have been an 
under-king—perhap: either identical with the Cyaxares II. of Xenophon, or 
a younger brother of Astyages—whom Cyrus may have made governor of 


lSchrader, KAT. p. 433f. The succession is: Nebuchadnezzar, B.c. 
604-561; Evilmerodach (Avil- Marduk), 561-559; Neriglissar, 558-555 ; 
Laborosoarchod (9 months), 555; Nabu-nahid, 555-538. 

2 In respect of 7, t. 8, 1, if they stood alone, an association with his father 
on the throne would be conceivable. But in 5, 28. 30 he seems to be 
described as sole king. 
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Babylon. In 6, 1, however, where he organises the empire in 120 satrapies, 
and in 6, 25, he seems to be represented as absolute ruler of the Babylonian 
empire, without any such limitation to his jurisdiction, And in 6, I the 
temptation to suspect a confusion with Darius Hystaspis is strong. Still the 
circumstances are not perhaps such as to be absolutely inconsistent with 
either the existence or the office of ‘‘ Darius the Mede;” and a cautious 
criticism will not build too much on the silence of the inscriptions, where 
many certainly remain yet to be brought to light. 

(g) In 9, 2 it is stated that Daniel ‘‘ understood by the books (DIDDI)” 
the number of years for which, according to Jeremiah, Jerusalem should lie 
waste. The expression used implies that the prophecies of Jeremiah formed 
part of a collection of sacred books, which nevertheless, it may safely be 
affirmed, was not formed in 536 B.c, 

(2) Other indications adduced to show that the Book is not the work of a 
contemporary, are such as the following :—The improbability that Daniel, a 
strict Jew, should have suffered himself to be initiated into the class of 
Chaldzan ‘‘wise men,” or should have been admitted by the wise men 
themselves (c. 13 cf. 2, 13); Nebuchadnezzar’s 7 years’ insanity (‘‘lycan- 
thropy”’), with his edict respecting it ; the absolute terms in which both he 
and Darius (4, 1-3. 34-37. 6, 25-27), while retaining, so far as appears, their 
idolatry, recognise the supremacy of the God of Daniel, and command 
homage to be done to Him. On these and some other similar considerations 
our knowledge is hardly such as to give us an objective criterion for estimat- 
ing their cogency. The circumstances alleged will appear improbable or not 
improbable, according as the critic, upon iwdependent grounds, has satisfied 
himself that the Book is the work of a later author, or written by Daniel 
himself. It would be hazardous to use the statements in question in proof of 
the late date of the Book ; though, zf its late date were established on other 
grounds, it would be not unnatural to regard some of them as involving an 
exaggeration of the actual fact. 


Of the arguments that have here been briefly stated, while 
J, # should be used with reserve, the rest all possess weight. 
They do not, however, except 4 (which, standing alone, it would 
be hazardous to press), show positively that the Book is a work 
of the 2nd cent. B.c.; they only tend to show that it reflects the 
traditions, and historical impressions, of an age considerably later 
than that of Daniel himself. 

(2.) The evidence of the danguage of Daniel must next be con- 
sidered. 

(2) The number of ersian words! in the Book (especially in 


1 Probably at least 15: véz. DYSNTD (p. 474) ; AAND fortion of food, dainty; 
NTN certainly (Noldeke, in Schrader, A.4 7. p. 617); DIN 2md ; NI law ; 
yn secret (Miihlau-Volck, s.v. ; Noldeke, Wand. Gramm. p. xxxi); JDITWNS 
satrap; WIIVWS counsellor (Noldeke, Tabari, p. 462); ANT judge 5 ft kind 
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the Aramaic part) is remarkable. That such words should be 
found in books written after the Persian empire was organised, 
and when Persian influences prevailed, is not more than would be 
expected ; several occur in Ezr. Neh. Est. Chr., and many were 
permanently naturalised in Aramaic (both Syriac and the Aramaic 
of the Targums) ; but that they should be used as a matter of 
course by Daniel under the Babylonian supremacy, or in the 
description of Babylonian institutions defore the conquest of 
Cyrus, is surprising.! 

(2) Not only, however, does Daniel contain Persian words, it 
contains at least three Greek words: pDiM‘p kitharos, 3, 5. 7 
10. 15=xKiOapis; PINIDD psantérin, 3, 5. 7 (PIWIDD). to. 15 = 
Wadrryprov 32 MIBDID sumponyadh, 3, 5. 15 (AV. dulcimer) = 
ovppovia.® Whatever may be the case with xi@apis, it is in- 
credible that WaArypiov and ovpdwvia can have reached Babylon 
é 550 B.c. Any one who has studied Greek history knows what 
the condition of the Greek world was in that century, and is 
aware that the arts and inventions of civilised life streamed then 
into Greece from the East, not from Greece eastwards.* Still, if 
the instruments named were of a primitive kind, such as the 


(Nold. Syr. Gr. § 146); DIND message, order, and even in the weakened 
sense of word ; VAIN lawyer ; JID president ; $1) holder, sheath (Ndld. GGA. 
1884, p. 1022); PIN (p. 475) ; most likely also SAND Zosen (AD43 3, 2. 3 is 
uncertain ; it may be a textual corruption, or a faulty pronunciation, of the 
Persian 2}) ¢reasurer (as in Ezr.); it may have arisen by dittography from 
the following 13M", as Lagarde, Avathangelus, p. 158, supposes; LXX 
and Theod. express in 3. 2. 3 only sevez titles of officers), Some of these 
describe offices or institutions, and are not found elsewhere, or only in Ezr. 
Neh. Est.; others (as DAN, , OM) are used exactly as in the later 
Aramaic, and are of a kind that would not be borrowed by one people from 
another unless intercourse between them had subsisted for a considerable 
time. The writer has high Assyriological authority for the statement that 
no Persian words have hitherto been found in the Assyrian or Babylonian 
inscriptions prior to the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, except the name of 
the god Mithra. 

1 The same point is urged by Meinhold, Beztrage, pp. 30-32. The words 
cannot be Semitic, as the Speaker's Comm. (in some cases) seeks to show. 

2 y=) -, as in Sanhedrin=cvvidpiov, PT DION=troredier, &c. 

*Jn 3, 10 N1)1B'D, a form which is remarkably illustrated by )\pD = 
cvuwyo, in the sense agreed, in the great bilingual inscription from Palmyra 
of A.D. 137: ZDMG. 1883, p. 569; 1888, p. 412. 

4 Comp. Sayce in the Contemp. Review, Dec. 1878, p. 60 ff. 
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xiOapis (in Homer), it is 7st possible that it might be an exception 
to the rule, and that the Babylonians might have been indebted 
for their knowledge of it to the Greeks; so that, had pin‘p 
stood alone, it could not, perhaps, have been pressed. But no 
such exception can be made in the case of wWaAryjprov and 
ouppwvia, both derived forms, the former used first by Aristotle, 
the latter first by Plato, and in the’sense of concerted music (or, 
possibly, of a specific musical instrument) first by Polybius.2 
These words, it may be confidently affirmed, could not have been 
used in the Book of Daniel unless it had been written after the 
dissemination of Greek influences tn Asia through the conquests of 
Alexander the Great.* 

(c) The Aramaic of Daniel (which is all but identical with that 
of Ezra) is a Western Aramaic dialect, of the type spoken in and 
about alestine.® It is nearly allied to the Aramaic of the 
Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan; and still more so to the 
Aramaic dialects spoken E. and S.E. of Palestine, in Palmyra and 


1 And, singularly enough, in his account of the festivities in which Antiochus 
Epiphanes indulged (26, 10. 5; 31, 4. 8). The context does not make it 
certain that an instrument is denoted ; though in the light of the fact that the 
word undoubtedly appears with that sense afterwards (see Du Cange, s.v. 
symphonia), and of the usage in Daniel, this is very probable. 

2 The note on these words in the Speaker's Comm. (p. 281 ff.) throws dust 
in the reader’s eyes. None of them can be Semitic. Meiex’s attempted 
derivation of 7JDDO\D from §\D is not possible: even granting that a musical 
pipe could be constructed out of the marine or fluvial growth which the 
Hebrews called 91D (see Dillm. on Ex. 13, 18), 8°2B°D and N5DID would 
both be formations philologically illegitimate, whether in Heb, or Aram. 

3 Noldeke, Zucycl. Brit. xxi. 647°-8"= Die Semit. Sprachen (1887), pp. 30, 
32. The idea that the Jews forgot their Hebrew in Babylonia, and spoke in 
“‘Chaldee” when they returned to Palestine, is unfounded. Haggai and 
Zechariah and other post-exilic writers use Hebrew: Aramaic is exceptional. 
Hebrew was still normally spoken ¢c. 430 B.C. in Jerusalem (Neh. 13, 24). 
The Hebrews, after the Captivity, acquired gradually the use of Aramaic from 
thetr neighbours in and about Palestine. See Néldeke, ZDMG. 1871, p. 129 f. ; 
Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl. Aram. § 6; Wright, Compar. Gramm. of the 
Semitic Languages (1890), p. 16: ‘* Now do not for a moment suppose that the 
Jews lost the use of Hebrew in the Babylonian captivity, and brought back 
with them into Palestine this so-called Chaldee. The Aramean dialect, which 
gradually got the upper hand since 4-5 cent. B.c., did not come that long 
journey across the Syrian desert ; it was ¢here, on the spot; and it ended by 
taking possession of the field, side by side with the kindred dialect of the 
Samaritans.” The term ‘‘Chaldee” for the Aramaic of either the Bible or 
the Targums is a misnomer, the use of which is only a source of confusion, 
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Nabatzea, and known from inscriptions dating from the 3rd cent. 
B.c. to the 2nd cent. A.D. In some respects it is of an earlier 
type than the Aramaic of Onkelos and Jonathan ; and this fact was 
formerly supposed to be a ground for the antiquity of the Book. 
But the argument is not conclusive. For (1) the differences 
are not considerable,! and largely orthographical: the Targums 
of Onkelos and Jonathan did not probably receive their present 
form before the 4th cent. a.p.:2 and we are not in a position to 
affirm that the transition from the Aramaic of Dan. and Ezra to 
that of the Targums must have required 8-9 centuries, and could 
not have been accomplished in 4-5; (2) recently discovered 
inscriptions have shown that many of the forms in which it differs 
from the Aramaic of the Targums were actually in use in neigh- 
bouring countries down to the 1st cent. A.D? 

Thus the final 7 (for &) in verbs x5, and in MSN, 1, WIN, &c., occurs 
often in Nab. ; the Hofal, and (probably) the passive of Pe‘al, in the Palm. 
Tariff (Wright, Comp. Gr. p. 224f.)3 note also NWAY was made in the 
Madabah Inscr. ; the & inthe impf. of verbs x5 (not changed to 5) repeatedly 
in Nab. and the Tariff; NIN (with N) Dan. 4, 16. 21 Kt., Nab. 4, 8. 
27. 133 STN (lg. Ts) Nab. 35.7. 45.7 &c. 5.1 (Le. 1) -andars mao: 
}9), both regularly in Palm. Nab. ; WX Dan. 4, 13. 14 Kt., as Nab. 2, 7.9, 
3. 5 &c. $ 9 retained in the impf. of verbs 9''5, Nab. 2, 2 pb, 2, 6 Ind, 3, 5 
&c. ; the 3 pl. pf. fem. in }-, as Dan. 5, 5. 7, 20 Kt., Nab. 3, 2. 8,1. For the 
suff. of 3 ps. pl., Nab. has D\n- (the more original form), Palm. }\-; Dan. 
agrees here with Palm., Jer. 10, 11 with Nab. ; Ezr. has both forms. 

It is remarkable that, to judge &om the uniform usage of the inscriptions 
from Nineveh, Babylon, Téma, Egypt, at present known, in the Aramaic 
used officially (ch p. 240; Is. 36, 11) in the Assyrian and Persian empires, 


1 They are carefully collected (on the basis, largely, of M‘Gill’s investigations) 
by Dr. Pusey, Damie/, ed. 2, pp. 45 ff., 602 ff. (an interesting lexical point is 
that the vocabulary agrees sometimes with Syriac against the Targums). 
But when all are told, the differences are far outweighed by the resemblances ; 
so that relatively they cannot be termed important or considerable, (The 
amount of difference is much exaggerated in the Speaker's Comm. p. 228. 
The statement in the text agrees with the judgment of Néldeke, Zc. p. 648%), 

2 Deutsch in the Dect. B. iii. 1644, 1652; Volck in Herzog?, xv. 366, 370. 

3 See (chiefly) De Vogué, Za Syrie Centrale (1868), with inscriptions from 
Palmyra, mostly from 1-3 cent. aA.D.; ZDMG. 1888, 370ff., the bilingual 
Tariff of tolls from Palmyra, of A.D. 137 ; Euting, Wadatdische [nschrifien 
(1885), with inscriptions (largely of the reign of MMNAN= Apéras, 2 Cor. II, 
32) from B.C. 9 to A.D. 75, and the Z. 7. Assyriol. 1890, p. 290 (a Nabatzean 
inscription from Madabah in Moab, of the 46th year of Aretas, kindly pointed 
out to the writer by Prof. Noldeke). 
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the relative was ‘}, not, as in Dan. Ezr., and Aram. generally, "3 (7). See 
the Corp. Znscr. Sem. Pars ii. Tom. 1 passim (from c.-725 to the 5th cent. B.C. : 
Nos. 65, B.C. 504, 69-71, B.C. 418, 407, 408, being contract-tablets from 
Babylon). 3} and Nf} (not 735, NT) are found also in the same inscriptions. 

The difference just noted certainly constitutes an argument against the 
opinion that the Aramaic of Daniel was that spoken at Babylon in Daniel’s 
age. Its character in other respects (apart from the Persian and Greek words 
which it contains) cannot be said to lead to any definite result. Its resem- 
blance with the Aramaic of Ezra (probably ¢c. 400 B.C.) does not prove it to 
be contemporary ; but at present we possess no independent evidence showing 
actually how long afterwards such a dialect continued in use. The discovery 
of fresh inscriptions may enable us in the future to speak more positively. 


(2) In order properly to estimate the Hebrew of Daniel, it 
must be borne in mind that the great turning-point in Hebrew 
style falls in the age of Wehemiah.! The purestand best Hebrew 
prose style is that of JE and the earlier narratives incorporated 
in Jud. Sam. Kings: Dt. (though of a different type) is also 
thoroughly classical: Jer., the /atter part of Kings, Ezekiel, 
II Isaiah, Haggai, show (though not all in the same respects or 
in the same degree) s/gh¢ signs of being later than the writings 
first mentioned ; but in the ‘‘memoirs” of Ezra and Nehemiah 
(ze. the parts of Ezra and Neh. which are the work of these 
reformers themselves, see p. 511), and (in a less degree) in the 
contemporary prophecy of Malachi, a more marked change is 
beginning to show itself, which is still more palpable in the 
Chronicles (end of the 4th cent. B.c.), Esther, and Ecclesiastes. | 
The change is visible in both vocabulary and syntax. In 
vocabulary many new words appear, often of Aramaic origin, 
occasionally Persian, and frequently such as continued in use 
afterwards in the ““New-Hebrew” of the Mishnah (200 a.D.), 
&c.: old words also are sometimes used with new meanings or 
applications. In syntax, the ease and grace and fluency of the 
earlier writers (down to at least Zech. 12—14) has passed away ;? 
the style is often laboured and inelegant: sentences constantly 
occur which a pre-exilic, or even an early post-exilic, writer would 

1 And not, as is sometimes supposed, the Captivity. This appears with 
especial clearness from Zech., the style of which, even in the parts which are 
certainly post-exilic, is singularly pure. The diction of Zech, 12—14, for 
instance, very much resembles that of Amos; and has fewer expressions 
suggestive of lateness than even Joel or Ruth, or the prose parts of Job. 

2 This judgment is meant generally : far¢zcu/ar sentences still occur, which 
are thoroughly classical in style. 
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have moulded differently: new and uncouth constructions make 
their appearance.! The three books named do not, however, ex- 
hibit these peculiarities in equal proportions : Ecclesiastes (p. 445) 
has the most striking A@Zshnic idioms: the Chronicler (p. 502 ff.) 
has many peculiarities of his own, and may be said to show the 
greatest uncouthness of style; but they agree in the possession 
of many common (or similar) features, which differentiate them 
from all previous Hebrew writers (including Zech. Hagg. Mal.), 
and which recur in them with decidedly greater frequency and 
prominence than in the memoirs of Ezr. and Neh. And the 
Hebrew of Daniel is of the type just characterised : in all distinc- 
tive features it resembles, not the Hebrew of Ezekiel, or even of 
Haggai and Zechariah, but that of the age subsequent to Nehemiah. 
The following list of words and idioms in Daniel, though it 
does not contain all that might be adduced, may be sufficient to 
substantiate this statement :— 
1. maby 1, 1. 20. 2, 1. 8, Fr. 22. 23.0, TaslO, L3sn 102. AO. ya eas 
regularly in Ezr. Chr. Est. (see p. 503, No. 9). The phrase in I, 1. 
2, 1. 8 1... mood wndy mown, as 1 Cb. 26, 31. 2 Ch. 15, 
10. 19. 16, I. 35, 19: the earlier language, in similar sentences 
(Kings, Zassim), dispenses with mo. 
2. DNPId 1, 2. 5 = some of, where older Hebrew would use simply }1D; 
acommon Rabbinical idiom. Elsewhere in the OT. only Neh. 7, 
70, in a verse to which nothing corresponds in Ezr. 2, and which 


there are independent reasons (Stade, Gesch. ii, 108) for supposing 
not to be part of the original document. 

a th WON 1, 3. 18. 2, 2 = to command to. .., where the older language 
would prefer the dzvect narration: 1 Ch. 13, 4. 15, 16. 21, 18 
[contrast 2 Sa. 24, 11>-129], 22, 2. 2 Ch. 14, 3.. 29, 21>. 27. 30. 

_ 31, 4. 11. 33, 16. Neh. 8, 1. 9, 15. Est. 1, 17. 4, 13. 9, 14. 
4. DON zodbles (lit. first ones) 1, 3. Est. 1, 3. 6, ot. Persian (Zend 
Sfratentay Sk. prathema = xpuros), 
PID knowledge 1, 4. 17. 2 Ch. 1, 10. 11. 12. Eccl. to, 20f. Aramaic. 
Mp 2o appornt 1, 5, 10. 11. I Ch. 9, 29. The earlier language would 


use MY or WPHA. Only besides in Heb. Ps. 61, 8. Job 7, 3. Jon. 
2, I. 4, 6. 7. 8 (p. 301). Common in Aramaic. 


Ss 


1 Another feature often observable in Hebrew of the same age is the 
Frequent occurrence in it of a word or construction which occurs only excef- 
tionally in the earlier Hebrew. The characteristics noted in the text do not, 
however, belong to the syntax of ‘‘ New-Hebrew,” properly so called. This, 
though different (in many particulars) from that of the old classical Hebrew, 
has an ease and naturalness of its own, which is not shown by Hebrew of the 
intermediate stage (Chr. Eccl. Est. Dan.), 


7. 


© 90 


10. 
TI. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
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I, 5. 12. 14. 15. 9, 24. 25. 26. 12, 12, the numeral aver the subst., as 
constantly in Chr. (sometimes even altered from Kgs.) Ezr. &c. 
Very rare in earlier Heb., except in enumerations, where different 
objects have to be contrasted, as Gen. 32, 15f. 

nad WS = lest 1, 10f. Not properly Hebrew at all: see p. 445. 

an 70 inculpate 1, 10f. Aram, (23n, 2245) and Talm. 


dys age i, 10f. Also in Samaritan and Talmudic. 

I, 21. 8, 1 the order sbon wy. So often in post-exilic writings. 
The older Heb. has nearly always the order (737) sbon: cf. Motes 
on Samuel, p. 236. 

8, 8. . « « YONYD). 18... . DID); similarly 10, 9.> 11°. 15. 19”. 11, 2. 
4. 12, 7%, A type of sentence common in Chr., very rare earlier 
(see zd. on I Sa. 17, 553 and below, p. 505, No. 37). 

Onn 8, 11. 12, 13. 11, 31. 12, 11f of the continual Burnt-offering, 
as in the Mishnah, &c., constantly. (In the older Heb. the full 
phrase 3*nn ny is always used, Nu. 28, 10 &c. Neh. 10, 34.) 

(Jey) “Wy by lit. oz my (thy) standing 8, 18 (cf. 17). 10, If. 
Nek Ss JaOnsylswht. 2.6) .30010.) 34030a35,-1O 

NYA) Zo be afracd (not the ordinary word) 8, 17. 1 Ch, 21, 30. Est. 7, 6. 
Mya in the Wf. occurs only in these passages. 

DY Zo stand up, where the earlier language would use Dp, 8, 22. 23. 
Il, 2-4. 7. 20f. 31. 12, 1%, as Ezr. 2, 63. Eccl. 4, 15 (contr. Ex. 1, 8). 
1 Ch, 20, 4 (contr. Ps. 27, 3); with by against 8, 25. II, 14, as 
t Ch. 21, 3) 2 Ch. 20, 23. 26, 18 (contr. Dt.-22, 26): in the’sense of 
to be established 11, 17” (contrast Is. 7, 7). 

box 10, 7. 21, with an adversative force, as Ezr, 10, 13. 2 Ch. I, 4. 
19, 3. 33, 17. Not so elsewhere. 

MD WSY 0 control power = to be able 10, 8, 16. 11, 6. 1 Ch. 29, 14. 
2°Ch. 2, 5. 13, 20. 22, 9; and without M3 14, 10. 20, 37}. A 
somewhat peculiar phrase. 


. WEY he-goat 8, 5. 8. 21. Ezr. 6, 17 (Aram.). 8, 35. 2 Ch. 29, 21. 


Aramaic: in the Targums for the Heb. yy. 


. DW to inscribe 10, 21. Only here in Biblical Hebrew. Aramaic. 
. POP 11, 12. 13. 14, not lit. Zo station, as in the earlier books, but in 


the weakened sense appotnt, establish : see p. 503, No. 4. 


. SPN strength 11, 17. Est. 9, 29. 10, 2. Not elsewhere in Biblical 


Hebrew. Aramaic. Comp. p. 445, No. 24; p. 446, No. 14. 


. MD prey 11, 24. Ezr. 9, 7. Neh. 3, 36. Est. 9, 10. 15. 16. 2 Ch. 14, 


13. 25, 13. 28, 14f. The older language uses ft) (Ezek. often). 
{IDS palace 11, 45. A Persian word. Also in Syr. and the Targ. 


. Winn zo shine 12, 3. So only here. An Aramaic sense. (In ordi- 


nary Hebrew ‘777 means Zo warn.) 


Comp. also s/wN trans. 9, 5. II, 32. 12, 10. Neh. 9, 33. Ps. 106, 6. 
2 Ch. 20, 35. 22, 3. Job 34, 12 (Elihu) tf; 5 ap) jM) 10, 12. 1 Ch. 12, 19. 


2 Ch, 


V1, 16. Eccl. ¥ 13. 17.7, 21. 8,9. 1635p 10, 1781 Che 135 127 5 
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\ 
py pinnn to, 21. 1 Ch. 11, 10. 2 Ch. 16,9; PNM znirans. 11, 7. 32 (cf 1). 
2 Ch. 26, 8.¢ NN 9, 24 ¢ to decree, is a Talmudic term, 

For instances of sentences constructed in the later, uncouth style, see 8, 
12 ff. 24 ff. 9, 25 ff. 10, 9>. 12, 11, and the greater part of c. 11. Some of 
the idioms quoted, standing by themselves, might not be decisive; but the © 
accumulation admits of but one interpretation. The only part of the Book 
in which late idioms are all but absent, is the prayer of 9, 4ff.; but here 
the thought expresses itself almost throughout in phrases borrowed from 
the Pent. (esp. Dt.) and other earlier writings (cf. Neh. 1, 5ff., and c.9). 
Evidently the style of the Book as a whole must be estimated from its more 
original and characteristic elements.? 

In case the reader should desire a corroborative opinion, the judgment of 
Delitzsch may be quoted. The Hebrew of Daniel, writes Delitzsch (Herzog, 
p- 470), ‘‘attaches itself here and there to Ezekiel (cf. pp My 11, 35. 40. 12, 
4. 8, 17, with yp iy ny Ez. 21, 30. 34. 35, 5); DIN ja in the address to the 
seer, 8, 17, as regularly in Ezekiel [above, p. 278],? and also to Habakkuk 
(cf, 11, 27. 29. 35 with Hab. 2, 3); in general character it resembles the 
Hebrew of the Chronicler, who wrote shortly before the beginning of the 
Greek period [B.c. 332], and, as compared either with the ancient Hebrew 
or with the Hebrew of the Mishnah, is full of singularities (Sosderbarketten) 
and harshnesses of style.” 


The. verdict of the language of Daniel is thus clear. The 
Persian words presuppose a period after the Persian empire had 
been well established: the Greek words demand, the Hebrew 
supports, and the Aramaic permits, a date after the conquest of 
Palestine by Alexander the Great (B.c. 332). With our present 
knowledge, this is as much as the language authorizes us defin- 
itely to affirm; though ovppwvia, as the name of an instrument 
(considering the history of the term in Greek), would seem to 
point to a date somewhat advanced in the Greek period. 


1 The supposition that Daniel may have unlearnt in exile the language of 
his youth does not satisfy the requirements of the case : it does not explain, 
viz., how the new idioms which he acquired should have so exactly agreed 
with those which appeared in Palestine independently 250 years afterwards, 
Daniel himself, also, it is probable, would not (unlike both Jer. and Ez.) 
have uniformly written the name Nebuchadvezzar incorrectly (p. 255). 

* Delitzsch means that the writer borrows particular expressions from Ezek. 
He might have added one or two more: as ‘337 8, 9 and ‘YN PN 1, 16. 


41 (cf. 45) of Canaan (comp. Jer. 3, 19. Ez. 20, 6. 15); ob NWN burnished 
brass 10; 6. Ez.1, 75 Sh wyad clothed in linen 12, Of. Ez. 9. 3. The 
statement in the Dect. of the Bible (ed. 1) and the Speaker's Comm. (p. 227), 
that the language of Dan. bears ‘‘the closest affinity” to that of Ezek., 
appears to be due to a misunderstanding of Del.’s expression in Herzog 
(ed. 1). It is totally incorrect. 
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(3.) The theology of the Book (in so far as it has a distinctive 
character) points to a later age than that of the exile. It is true, 
this argument has sometimes been stated in an exaggerated form, 
as when, for instance, it is said that the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, or the distinction of rank and office in the angels, is due 
to the influence of Parseeism, or that the asceticism of Daniel 
and his companions, and the frequency of their prayers, &c., are 
traits peculiar to the later Judaism. For exaggerations such as 
these there is no adequate foundation: nevertheless it is unde- 
niavle that the doctrines of the Messiah, of angels, of the 
resurrection, and of a judgment on the world, are taught with 
greater distinctness, and in a more developed form, than else- 
where in the OT., and with features approximating to (though 
not identical with) those met with in the earlier parts of the Book 
of Enoch, ¢ too B.c. Whether or not, in one or two instances, 
these developments may have been fartial/y moulded by foreign 
influences, they undoubtedly mark a» later phase of revela- 
tion than that which is set before us in other books of the OT. 
And the conclusion to which these sfecéal features in the Book 
point is confirmed by the gezeral atmosphere which breathes in 
it, and the tone which prevails in it. This atmosphere and tone 
are not those of any other writings belonging to the period of 
the exile: they are rather those of a stage intermediate between 
that of the early post-exilic and that of the early post-Biblical 
Jewish literature. 

A number of independent considerations, including some of 
great cogency, thus combine in favour of the conclusion that the 
Book of Daniel was not written earlier than ¢ 300 B.c. More 
than this can scarcely, in the present state of our knowledge, be 
affirmed categorically, except by those who deny the possibility 
of predictive prophecy. Nevertheless it must be frankly owned 
that grounds exist which, though not adequate to demonstrate, 
yet make the opinion a provable one, that the Book, as we have 
it, is a work of the age of Antiochus Epiphanes. ‘The interest of 
the Book manifestly cu/minatzes in the relations subsisting between 
the Jews and Antiochus. Antiochus is the subject of 8, 9-14. 
23-25.1 The survey of Syrian and Egyptian history in c. 11 
leads up to a detailed description of his reign (vv. 21-45): 12, 1. 


1 And, it can hardly be doubted, of 7, 8 ff. 20 ff., as well. 9, 24-7 is not 
here taken into account. 
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7. 11-12 reverts again to the persecution which the Jews expe- 
rienced at his hands. This being so, it is certainly remarkable 
that the revelations respecting him should be given to Daniel, in 
Babylon, nearly four centuries previously: it is consonant with 
God’s general methods of providence to raise up teachers, for 
the instruction or encouragement of His people, at the time 
when the need arises. It is remarkable also that Daniel—so 
unlike the prophets generally—should display no interest in the 
welfare, or prospects, of his contemporaries ; that his hopes and 
Messianic visions should attach themselves, not (as is the case 
with Jer. Ez. Is. 4o—66) to the approaching return of the exiles 
to the land of their fathers, but to the deliverance of his people 
in a remote future. The minuteness of the predictions, embrac- 
ing even special events in the distant future, is also out of 
harmony with the analogy of prophecy. Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
other prophets unquestionably uttered predictions of the future ; 
but their predictions, when definite (except those of Messianic 
import, which stand upon a different footing), relate to events of 
the proximate future only; when (as in the case of Jeremiah’s 
prediction of 70 years’ Babylonian supremacy) they concern a 
more distant future, they are general and indefinite in their 
terms. And while down to the period of Antiochus’ persecution 
the actual events are described with surprising distinctness, after 
this point ¢he distinctness ceases: the prophecy either breaks off 
altogether, or merges in an zdea/ representation of the Messianic 
future. Daniel’s perspective, while thus true (approximately) to 
the period of Antiochus Epiphanes, is at fault as to the interval 
which was actually to follow before the advent of the Messianic 
age. 

On the other hand, if the author be a prophet living in the 
time of the trouble itself, all the features of the Book may be 
consistently explained. He lives in the age in which he mani- 
fests an interest, and which needs the consolations which he 
has to address to it. He does not write affer the persecutions 
are ended (in which case his prophecies would be pointless), but ~ 
at their beginning,| when his message of encouragement would 
have a value for the’ godly Jews in the season of their trial. 
He thus utters genuine predictions;2 and the advent of the 


1So Ewald, p. 155 f..; Delitzsch, p. 479, Ac. 
2 Comp. especially 8, 25 ed with the event. 
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Messianic age follows closely on the end of Antiochus, just as 
in Isaiah or Micah it follows closely on the fall of the Assyrian: 
in both cases the future is foreshortened. The details of the 
Messianic picture are different from the representation of the 
earlier prophets, because they belong to a later stage of revela- 
tion: so the representations of Jeremiah, II Isaiah, or Zechariah 
differ similarly ; in each case, the shape and colouring of the 
representation being correlated with the spiritual movements of 
the age to which it belongs. 

It by no means follows, however, from this view of the Book, 
supposing it to be accepted, that the narrative is throughout a 
pure work of the imagination. That isnot probable. Delitzsch, 
Meinhold, and others insist rightly that the Book rests upon @ 
traditional basts. Daniel, it cannot be doubted, was a historical 
person,! one of the Jewish exiles in Babylon, who, with his three 
companions, was noted for his staunch adherence to the prin- 
ciples of his religion, who attained a position of influence at the 
court of Babylon, who interpreted Nebuchadnezzar’s dreams, and 
foretold, as a seer, something of the future fate of the Chaldzan 
and Persian empires. Perhaps written materials were at the dis 
posal of the author: it is, at any rate, probable that for the 
descriptions contained in c. 2—7 he availed himself of some 
work, or works, dealing with the history of Babylon in the 6th 
cent. B.c.2 These traditions are cast by the author into a literary 
form, with a special view to the circumstances of his own time. 
The motive underlying c. 1—6 is manifest. The aim of these 
chapters is not merely to describe who Daniel was, or to narrate 
certain incidents in his life: it is also to magnify the God of 
Daniel, to show how He, by His providence, frustrates the pur- 
poses of the proudest of earthly monarchs, while He defends 
His servants, who cleave to Him faithfully in the midst of 


1 Whether, however, he is alluded to in Ez. 14, 14. 20. 28, 3 is uncertain: 
the terms in which Ezek. speaks in c. 14 seem to suggest a patriarch of 
antiquity, rather than a younger contemporary of his own. 

2 Thus there are good reasons for supposing that Nebuchadnezzar’s lycan- 
thropy rests upon a basis of fact (Schrader, KATZ. p. 432f.). For the same 
reason, it is possible that ‘‘ Darius the Mede” may prove, after all, to have 
been a historical character. Berosus, a learned Chaldzean priest, compiled 
his history of Babylonian dynasties, ¢. 300 B.C.; and other sources of informa- 
tion, which have since, perished, may naturally have been accessible to the 
author, 
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temptation. ‘The narratives in c. 1—6 are thus adapted to 
supply motives for the encouragement, and models for the 
imitation, of those suffering under the persecution of Antiochus. 
In c. 7—12, definiteness and distinctness are given to Daniel’s 
visions of the future ; and it is shown, in particular, that the trial 
of the saints will reach ere long its appointed term. 

It remains to notice briefly some features in which the Book of 
Daniel differs from the earlier prophetical books. Its view of 
history is much more comprehensive than that of the earlier 
prophets. Certainly there is a universal element observable in 
the writings of the earlier prophets (as when they contemplate 
the future extension of Israel’s religion to the Gentiles); but it 
does not occupy the principal place: in the foreground are the 
present circumstances of the nation, social, religious, or political, 
as the case may be. Daniel’s vieW is both wider and more 
definite. He takes a survey of a continuous swccesston of world- 
empires ; points out how their sequence is determined before by 
God; declares that, when the appointed limit has arrived, they 
are destined to be overthrown by the kingdom of God; and 
emphasises the precise moment when their overthrow is to take 
place. No doubt the motive of such a survey is in part suggested 
by the course of history, and the wider and more varied relations 
which it opened to the Jews. From the time of the exile, the 
Jews were brought into far closer contact with the great 
world-empires than had previously been the case; and as they 
witnessed one empire giving place to another, the problem of 
their own relation to the powers of the world pressed upon them 
with increasing directness and cogency. ‘The older prophets had 
promised to the restored nation ideal glories; but the reality 
had proved very different: their promises had remained unful- 
filled ; and under Antiochus Epiphanes, the very existence of the 
theocracy was threatened, as it had never been threatened before, 
by a coalition of heathen foes without with false brethren within. 
Hence the question wen the heathen domination would cease 
was anxiously asked by all faithful Jews. And the answer is 
given in the Book of Daniel. Not writing as a historian, but 
viewing comprehensively, in the manner just indicated, the past, 
the present, and the future, as parts of a predetermined whole, 
the author places himself at the only epoch from which this 
would be visible in continuous perspective: upon the basis 
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supplied him by tradition, he represents Daniel, whose age had 
coincided with the last great turning-point in the history of his 
people, when Israel became permanently dependent upon the 
great powers of the world, as surveying from the centre and 
stronghold of heathenism the future conflicts between the world 
and the theocracy, and declaring the gradual degeneration of the 
former (2, 32 ff.), and the final triumph of the latter. The 
prophets do not merely foretell history ; they also zuderpret it (e.g. 
Gen. 9, 25-7; Is. to, 5-7). And the Book of Daniel does this 
on a more comprehensive scale than any other prophetical book. 
It outlines a religious philosophy of history. It deals, not witha 
single empire, but with a succession of empires, showing how all 
form parts of a whole, ordained for prescribed terms by God, 
and issuing in results designed by Him. The type of repre- 
sentation is artificial; but it is adapted to the purpose required, 
and is borrowed from the forms employed by the older prophets. 
As is common in the case of dreams or visions, it is largely 
symbolical, the symbolism being not of the simple kind found 
usually in the earlier prophets (e.g. Am. 7—8), but more elaborate 
and detailed, and being, moreover, sometimes interpreted to the 
seer, or even altogether set forth to him (c. 1o—12), by an angel 
(comp. Ez. 40, 3 ff.; Zech. 1, 8—6, 8), That the past (to a 
certain point) is represented as future, is a consequence of the 
literary form adopted by the author for the purpose of securing 
the unity of his picture (comp. Delitzsch, p. 469). ‘‘In warmth of 
religious feeling, and in the unflinching maintenance of Divine 
truth, the Book resembles closely enough the writings of the older 
prophets: but also—what is here most important of all—the 
course of events in the immediate future, the fall of the tyrant 
after 34 years, and the triumph of the saints of God, is defined 
beforehand by the author as certainly as by any prophet of the 
olden time. Upon this account chiefly he has obtained recogni- 
tion in the Jewish Church, if not as a prophet, at least as a man 
inspired of God.!_ It is, moreover, exactly in virtue of this true 
perception of the present and of the immediate future, that his 
book is distinguished, very much to its advantage, from the later 
Jewish Apocalypses ” (Dillmann). 

1 The author, it may be noticed, does not claim to speak with the speczal 
authority of the ‘‘ prophet ;” he never uses the propnetical asseverations, 


‘¢ Thus saith the Lorp,” ‘‘ Saith the LorD.” 
QaET 
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On the characteristics of ‘‘apocalyptic” literature, see further Liicke, 
Versuch einer vollst. Einl. in die Offenb. des Johannes, 1852, pp. 34-553 A. 
Hilgenfeld, Die Jiid. Apokalyptik, 1857, pp- 1-16, 34-50; A. Dillmann in 
Schenkel’s Bzbel-Lexicon, iii. (1872) art. ‘‘ Propheten,” p. 626f. ; E. Schirer 
[p. 465, 7], ii. p. 609 ff. [Eng. tr. II. ili. p. 44 ff]; R. Smend, ZA TW. 
1885, p. 222 ff.; H. Schultz, Zheol. des AT.’s4, p. 384f. The Book of 
Daniel determined the form assumed by subsequent writings of the same kind ; 
and these ought properly to be compared with it. Some account of such of 
them as are extant will be found in J. Drummond, Zhe Jewish Messiah, 1877, 
pp. 1-132; in Schirer, /.c. p. 616ff.; or, more briefly, in the Azcycl. Brit. 
art. ‘‘ Apocalyptic Literature.” ~The standard edition of the Book of Enoch 
is that of Dillmann (text, 1851; transl. and notes, 1853); G. H. Schodde’s 
English translation with notes (Andover, U.S.A. 1882) may also be consulted 
by the reader. (Abp. Laurence deserves the credit of having been the first to 
publish the Ethiopic text ; but his edition and translation are both antiquated. ) 

In estimating the critical view of Daniel, it is to be remembered that we 
have no right to argue, upon @ grzori grounds, if a passage or book proves 
not to contain the predictive element so largely as we had been accustomed 
to suppose, that, therefore, it can have no place in the economy of revelation. 
Prediction is one method, but by no means the only method, which it pleased 
God to employ for the instruction and education of His people. Hence, 
whether, or to what extent, a particular part of Scripture is predictive, cannot 
be determined by the help of antecedent considerations: it can only be 
determined by the evidence which it affords itself respecting the period at 
which it was written. In interpreting the prophets, it is, moreover, always 
necessary to distinguish between the szdstance of a prophecy and the form 
under which it is presented ; for the prophets constantly clothe the essential 
truth which they desire to express in imagery that is figurative or symbolical 
(e.g. Is. 11, 15 f. 19, 16 ff. 23, 17 f. 66, 23). And the elements in the Book 
of Daniel which, upon the critical view of it, are predictive in appearance 
but not in reality, are just part of the symbolic imagery adopted by the 
writer for the purpose of developing one of the main objects which he had 
in view, viz. the theocratic significance of the history. 

Why the Book of Daniel is written partly in Aram., partly in Heb., is not 
apparent, upon any theory of its authorship. The transition to Aramaic in 
2, 4 might indeed be accounted for by the fact that it was, or was assumed 
to be, the language used at the Court of Babylon; but this does not.explain 
why the Aramaic part should include c. 7. Meinhold (reviving the view of 
some older scholars) holds that 2, 4>—c. 6 is earlier in date than has been 
generally supposed by critics, having been written, he considers, in Aramaic 
¢. 300 B.C., and incorporated by the later author of the rest of the book 
in his work ; and he points to certain differences of scope and representation in 
support of this opinion. Not only, however, would 2, 4°—c. 6 be unintel- 
ligible without the introductory particulars contained in 1, 1—2, 4%, but c. 7, 
though added by the author who (ex Ay.) otherwise uses Hebrew, is in 
Aramaic ; it is, moreover, so connected, on the one hand with c. 2, on the 
other with c. 8—12, that it seems to forbid the distribution of the Aramaic 
and Hebrew parts of the book between different writers. (Comp. also 
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Kuenen, §$ 87. 5,6; 90. 11, 12.) Still Meinhold’s theory deserves considera- 
tion; and these objections to it may not be decisive. 

No conclusion of any value as to the date of Daniel can be drawn from the 
LXX translation. (1) The date of the translation is quite uncertain; the 
grounds that have been adduced for the purpose of showing that it was made 
in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes himself being altogether insufficient. (2) 
The ‘‘ Septuagint” translation of different books (or, in some cases, of groups 
of books) is of course the work of different hands; but in all parts of the 
OT. the translators stand remarkably aloof from the Palestinian tradition— 
often, for instance, not only missing the general sense of a passage, but 
showing themselves to be unacquainted with the meaning even of common 
Hebrew words. Thus the errors in the LXX translation of Daniel merely 
show that the meaning of particular words was unknown in Alexandria at 
the time, whatever it may have been, when the translation was made; they 
do not, as has sometimes been supposed, afford evidence that the meaning 
was unknown in /alestine in the 2nd cent. B.c. Vhe Greek translator 
of the Proverbs of Jesus, son of Sirach, though a grandson of the author 
himself, nevertheless often misunderstood the Hebrew in which they were 
written. 

It has been shown above that the language of Daniel demands a date as 
late as ¢c. 300 B.C., if not later; does it, however, veto a date as late as B.C. 
168? Such, apparently, is the opinion of Professor Margoliouth (Zxfositor, 
April 1890, p. 300 f.), based on his restorations of the original text of 
Ecclesiasticus (above, p. 447, mote). The time has not yet arrived for pro- 
nouncing a definitive judgment upon this opinion. Before it can be properly 
estimated, the restorel text of Ben Sira must be completed (for something 
turns on the general complexion of the whole) : it will then be necessary (1) to 
test the processes by which the restorations are effected, and to distinguish 
those results which are certain (or reasonably probable) from such as are 
tentative or hypothetical ; (2) to estimate, in the parts which may be treated 
as fairly substantiated, the proportion which the New-llebrew words (or 
idioms) bear to others ; and (3) to consider whether, in the light of the fact 
that Ecclesiastes, notwithstanding its more pronounced Mishnic colouring, 
still belongs to the same general period as Esther and Chronicles, this pro- 
portion is such as to neutralise the considerations (p. 477 f.) which tend to 
show that the book dates from B.C. 168 rather than from ¢. B.C. 300. The 
restored text of Ben Sira is at present (Feb. 1891) not in a sufficiently ripe 
condition for the conclusions which it may authorise to be ascertained. 

That the Book of Daniel, as we have it, whatever basis of tradition it may 
rest upon, is a work of the age of Antiochus Epiphanes, is a conclusion 
accepted by even the most moderate critics, ¢.g. not only by Delitzsch and 
Riehm (Z7/, ii. 292 ff.), but also by Lticke, p. 41 ; Strack, Hdb. der Theol. 
Wissenschaften, i. (4885) p. 172 f.1 (cf. Herzog’, vii. 419); v. Orelli, OZ. 
Proph. p. 455 f.; K. Schlottmann, Compendium der ATlichen Theologie, 
1889, § 87; Schtirer, Zc. p. 613 ff. [Eng. tr. 2d. p. 4gff.]; C. A. Briggs, 
Mess. Proph. p. attf., &c. 


SS SS 


1 Kinlettung in das AT. (reprinted separately), 1888, p. 69 f. 


CHAPTER XII. 
CHRONICLES, EZRA, AND NEHEMIAH. 


§ 1. CHRONICLES. 


LiTERATURE.—Ewald, Hist. i. p. 169 ff.; E. Bertheau in the Kef. Had. 
1854, (ed. 2) 1873; K. H. Grafin Die Gesch. Biicher des AT.s, 1866, pp- 
114-247 (‘‘ Das B. der Chr. als Geschichtsquelle”); C. F. Keil (see p. 449) 5 
Wellhausen, Hist. of Zsrael, pp. 171-227 ; W. R. Smith in the Azcycl. Brit, 
(1876) s.v.; C. J. Ballin Bp. Ellicott’s Comm. for English Readers (1883) ; 
Kuenen, Ozderzoek, ed. 2 (1887), i. p. 433 ff; S. Oettli in Strack and 


Zockler’s Kef. Komm. 1889. 

The Books of Chronicles—in the Hebrew canon one book -—with 
their sequel, the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah—in the Hebrew 
canon similarly one book, ‘‘Ezra”1—form the second great 
group of historical writings preserved in the Old Testament 
(above, p. 3). It is plain, from many indications, that these 
books form really a single, continuous work. Not only is their 
style—which is very marked, and in many respects unlike that 
of any other Book of the OT.—closely similar, but they also 
resemble each other in the point of view from which the history 
is treated, in the method followed in the choice of materials, as 
well as in the preference shown for particular topics (genea- 
logies, statistical registers, descriptions of religious ceremonies, 
details respecting the sacerdotal classes, and the organisation of 
public worship). Moreover, the Book of Ezra-Neh. begins 
exactly at the point at which the Book of Chronicles ends, and 
carries on the narrative upon the same plan to the time when 
the theocratic institutions under which the compiler lived were 
finally established through the labours of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
In ordinary Hebrew texts (cf. p. 337, zo¢e), Ezr.-Neh., contrary to 

1 The division into two books, in modern editions of the Hebrew Bible, 


arises from the same cause as the division of 1-2 Sam. and 1-2 Kings, viz. 
the influence of the LXX operating through the Christian Bible. 
484 
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the chronology, precedes the Chronicles: in the LXX, and versions 
influenced by it, the books are arranged in accordance with 
chronological propriety. It will be convenient to follow the 
same order here. 

The entire work, of which the Chronicles form thus the first 
part, comprises, though, of course, not with the same amount of 
detail throughout, the period from Adam to the second visit of 
Nehemiah to Jerusalem, B.c. 432. Although, however, the narra- 
tive embraces a-wide period, the aim with which it is written is a 
limited one; it is that, viz., of giving a history of /udah, with 
special reference to the institutions connected with the Zempde, 
under the monarchy, and after the restoration. The author (who 
seems to be the same throughout) begins, indeed, after the 
manner of the later Semitic historians, with Adam; but the 
genealogies in I 1 have merely the object of exhibiting, relatively 
to other nations, the position taken by the tribe of Judah, to 
which I 2 is wholly devoted, as I 3 is devoted to the descendants 
of King David. In I 4—8, dealing with the other tribes, it is 
the priestly tribe of Levi (I 6) that is treated at greatest length. 
Incidentally in these chapters, more decidedly in 9, 1-34, the 
interest of the writer betrays itself: his notices have constantly a 
bearing, direct or indirect, upon the organisation and ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions of the fost-exilic community. ‘The introduction 
(I 1, 1—9, 34) ended, the history proper begins. The reign of 
Saul is passed over rapidly by the compiler; I 9, 35-44 his 
genealogy is repeated from 8, 29-38 ; I 10 (excerpted from 1 Sa. 
31) contains the narrative of his death. ‘Thereupon the narrator 
proceeds to David’s election as king over all Israel at Hebron 
(=2 Sa. 5, I-10), omitting as irrelevant to his purpose the 
incidents of David’s youth, his persecution by Saul, the reign of 
Ishbosheth, &c. He omits similarly events in David’s reign of 
a personal or private nature (¢.g. the greater part of 2 Sa. g—20). 
The account of Solomon’s reign is excerpted from 1 Kings with 
tolerable fulness. After the division of the kingdom no notice is 
taken of the history of the N. kingdom, except where absolutely 
necessary (as II 22, 7-9); on the other hand, the history of 
Judah is presented in a series of excerpts from 1-2 Kings, sup- 
plemented by additions contributed by the compiler. Though 
secular events are not excluded from the record, the writer, it is 
plain, dwells with the greatest satisfaction upon the ecclestastical 
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aspects of the history. The same interest is not less apparent in 
Ezr.-Neh.; and hence the entire work (Chr. Ezr.-Neh.) has been 
not inaptly termed by Reuss the “Ecclesiastical Chronicle of 
Jerusalem.” 


The Hebrew name of the Chronicles is O'9'R 75%, lit. zvords (or acts) of 
days, a term which, as explained above (p. 177), is used to denote an official 
diary, containing minutes of events, lists of officers, &c. Its application in 
the present case is due probably to the fact that a large proportion of the 
contents, especially towards the beginning (1 1—27), are of a statistical char- 
acter. In the LXX the two books are called repercrsucve, a name no 
doubt suggested by the observation that they contain numerous particulars 
not found in the Books of Samuel and Kings. The title Chronzcles is derived 
from Jerome, who used chronicon to express the Hebrew O97 35. 


Date of Composition.—The only positive clue which the book 
contains as to the date at which it was composed is the genealogy 
in I 3, 17-24, which (if v. 21 be rightly interpreted) is carried 
down to the szxth generation after Zerubbabel. This would 
imply a date not earlier than ¢ 350 B.C. 3, 21 is, however, 
obscurely expressed ; and it is doubtful if the text is correct.2 
More conclusive evidence is afforded by the Books of Ezra and 
Neh., which certainly belong to the same age, and are commonly 
assumed to be the work of the same compiler. As will appear 
below, these books contain many indications of being the com- 
pilation of an author living long subsequently to the age of Ezra 
and Nehemiah themselvyes,—in fact, not before the close of the 
Persian rule. A date shortly after B.c. 332 is thus the earliest 
to which the composition of the Chronicles can be plausibly 
assigned ; and it is that which is adopted by most modern 
critics.2. From the character of his narrative it is a probable in- 


1LXX, Pesh. Vulg. read four times $323 for ‘93 (‘‘ And the sons of Hana- 
niah: Pelatiah, and Jesaiah his son, Rephaiah his son, Arnan his son, 
Obadiah his son, Shecaniah his son”—of the same type as vv. 10-14), 
yielding at once a sense consistent with the context, but bringing down the 
genealogy to the edeventh generation after Zerubbabel. It is quite possible 
that this is the true reading: the later date which it would necessitate for 
the Chronicles being no objection to it. Keil, wishing to uphold Ezra’s 
authorship, disputes the integrity of the text in the opposite direction ; 
but the opinion that the Chronicles are Ezra’s composition is certainly 
incorrect. 

? Ewald, i. 173 ; Bertheau, p. xlvi ; Schrader, § 238; Dillmann in Herzog?, 
$.U. p. 221; Ball, p. 210; Oettli, p. 10: Kuenen is disposed to adopt a some- 
what later date, § 29. 7, 8, 10 (¢. 250): Noldeke, 47. Lit. p. 64, one later 
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ference that the author was a Zevi¢e, perhaps even a member of 
the Temple choir. 

The dass of the Chronicles consists of a series of excerpts from 
the earlier historical books, Gen.-2 Kings, with which are com- 
bined materials derived by the compiler from other sources. 
These excerpts are not made throughout upon the same scale. 
In the preliminary chapters (I 1—9) they are often condensed, 
and consist chiefly of genealogical notices: in I 10—II 36 
(which is parallel to 1 Sa. 31—2 Ki. 25) passages are generally 
transferred tz extenso with but slight variations of expression, 
due, probably, in a few cases (as they exist in our present text) 
to textual corruption, but more commonly originating with the 
compiler. Not unfrequently, however, the excerpted narratives 
are expanded, sometimes remarkably, by the insertion either of 
single verses or clauses, or of longer passages, as the case may 
be. Minute particulars can naturally only be learnt from a word- 
for-word collation of the text of Chr. with the original passages 
of Sam. Kings, which the reader is strongly recommended to make 
for himself ; but the following synopsis has been arranged so as 
to exhibit both the passages excerpted from the earlier narra- 
tives, and the more important additions introduced by the 
compiler. The omissions in the third column will indicate the 
parts of Gen.-z Kings which he has passed over :— 


I. Preliminary history (1 1, 1—9, 34). 
C. 1—2. The pedigree of Judah :— 


See Gen. 5. Io. 11. 

The patriarchal period, 4 Mit 6 ( } ee Gen. 5 a ae 
The 12 sons of Israel, . A 5 e ‘2, I-2. Gen. 35, 23-6. 

8, 3-7. 29f. 

The 5 sons of Judah (Perez, Zerah, &c.), ean a Be i i 

The sons of Perez, viz. Hezron and Gen. 46, 12. Nu. 
Hamul, . é dj 6 é i 5 26,21. 

Oshiva 7,0les bye A, 

Mhersons oZerau, “es | » -« 6-8. J 7 a 4 


(With wv. §. 9-12 


The descendants of Hezron—(a) through ) eatin aula aos 


Ram, leading down to David, vv. Bagi oe 
10-17; (6) through Chelubai (=Caleb), 9-41. Cas: a a 
wv. 18-24; (c) through Jerahmeel, vv. 3 ’g 18 i 
25-41, : 6 ' . : | 25. ‘ : 


still, c. 200. The language, not less than the general style and tone, favours 
a date subsequent to B.C. 300 rather than one prior to it. 
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An appendix, largely geographical, relat- 
ing to localities inhabited by descend- 
ants of Caleb, (a) directly, vv. 42-49 ; 
(4) through his son Hur, vv. 50-55, 


C. 3. The family and descendants of David :— 


S a = 
David’s children, . ied as : 2h Ep 2 oe 2-5. 5, 14 


I 2, 42-55. 


David’s descendants— 
(a) The kings of Judah, . ° . 10-16. 1-2 Kings. 
(2) The descendants of Jeconiah (Je- 
hoiachin), extending to some 17-24. 
generations after the return, 


C. 4—7. Notices respecting the genealogies, history, and military strength 
of the several tribes :-— 


Judah (including particulars respecting 
localities, esp. those prominent after 4, 1-23. 
the exile), . ‘ e ° ° 


24. Gen. 46, 10. Ex. 6, 
15. Nuy 26, \724 
Simeon, e ° e * ° 25-27.) SV Pea 
28-33. Josh. 19, 2-8. 
BA=43\, Vale Beers 


Reuben, Gad, and the E. half of Manas- 5, 1-26 V.. 33 ‘Gen..46,.0, 

Sehyy:. ° 5 . ° : F : é Nu. 26, 5 f. 

Leyvi— 

High priests from Zadok to Jehozadak V. 1-3: Gen. 46, 
(B.C. 586), with their pedigree from 6, I-15. } Tig Exc 6) 16508. 
Aaron,?. 5 ; 20. Nu. 3, 2 &c. 

Genealogies: viz. (a) two parallel, but 
in part divergent, pedigrees, con- 
necting David’s three chief singers, 


Heman, Asaph, and Ethan, with ( Pu. 16-19, 22: 
the three Levitical families of Ger- 6, 16-53. Ex, 6, 16-24. 
shon, Kohath, and Merari, vv. 16-30 Vu, 26-28. 33-35? 
and 31-48; (4) the line of chief 1S. 1, 1. 8, 2. 
priests to the time of Solomon, vz. 
49-53 (=v. 4-8).  . «© . 
Cities of priests and Levites, . . 6, 54-81. Josh, 21, 10-39. 
The remaining tribes (except Benjamin), Cay Cf. Gen. 46, 13 &e. 
Nu. 26, 23 f. &c. 


1 The notices in these chapters are sometimes obscure, and often, no doubt, 
fragmentary. Onc. 2 comp. Wellh. Ais¢. p. 216 ff. 

2 Several of the persons here named are not mentioned in the historical 
books. On the other hand, the old and famous line which held the priest- 
hood under Samuel and David—Eli, Phinehas, Ahitub, Ahimelech, Abiathar 
-—is not noticed. 
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Benjamin—(a) generally, . . . I8, 1-32. 
(2) Pedigree of a family descended V. 33 f.: 1 S. 14, 
from Saul, . 3 : F 33-40 AQ: Sie 2a eos 
4, 4. 9, 12. 


9, 1-34. Principal families resident in Jerusalem after the restoration :— 


Neha 7 e7iGus 
Neh. 11, 3° 


3-17%. Neh. 11, 4-19% 


Ci Ezra 2a Oe 
Constitution of the restored community, 9, 1-2 } 


Families resident in Jerusalem, arranged 


by classes, 5 . 
Particulars respecting the Pd ves Ay é 17>-26%, 
Duties of the Levites, . : 26°-32. 
Two subscriptions (to vv. lacie: 24-32), 33-34. 
Il. Judah under the monarchy (1 9, 35—II 36). 
Saul’s family (repeated from 8, 29-38), 9, 35-44. 


TO, 1-32: 1S. 31. 
TR Os Shc 088 
II, I-9. 2S. 5, I-3. 6-10. 


Circumstances of Saul’s death, > 


David made king at Hebron: conquest ; 
of Jerusalem, 6 
List of David’s heroes, ae motes a II, 10-41%, 258, 23, 8-39. 


their exploits, Py (aa Ne OR 
Warriors who joined Dexia in Saul’s 
E25 Da 22g). ti) SS . 
reign, 
Warriors who pied a Pond s ection 
23-40. 
acme 6G Mee eek YS) eat a Sm wges ° 
The Ark brought Be Kisath Sat te ) 13, 1-5. 2S. 6, 1.3 
the house of Obed-edom, . chen 6-14. 6, 2-1. 
Hiram assists David: David's oa A AY eG 5, 11-16, 
David’s victories over the Philistines, , a 5) 17-25 
The Ark removed from the house of (79 1-74 see . 
Obed-edom to Zion: description of + |¢ ee 3 6, 12-19% 
the ceremonial, . 5 5 5 > Li6, 43, 6 oteies 
Prophecy of Nathan, . . e eC. 17 COS ap 
David’s wars: list of ministers, . oe ca St 258.8 
19, I-19. 28S. 10, I-19, 
War with the Ammonites, . e ° 20, 1-3. Dien Covel 25 
30 f, 
Exploits of David’s heroes, . ° + 20, 4-8, 21, 18-22. 
21, I-4’, 24, 1-4". 
David’s census of the people : the pesti- 43 5, 4-8 33 9. 
lence: his purchase of the threshing- 6-7. ee 
floor of Araunah, . 5 : : 8-27, 10°-25, 
ZOE 225 Von cin mews 


1 Expanded. ? With alterations. 3 Abridged. 
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22, 2—c. 29. David's arrangements for the construction of the Temple and 
the maintenance of public service, and for his army :— 
Instructions to Solomon, Q 4 - I 22, 2-19, 
Numbers (38,000), families, and duties 

Ce Fae len eee ects 
of the Levites, ; : : 
The 24 courses of hac, : c <a 2450 k= 10; 
Heads of the families of Kohathites 

and Merarites enumerated in 23, 16-23, 
The 24 courses of singers (4 referred to 

the sons of Asaph, 6 to the sons of ¢c. 25. 

Jeduthun, Io to the sons of Heman), . 


20-31. Sosces 


The courses of the gatekeepers, . se 20,91=10: aeveee 
Overseers of Temple-treasuries, . 5 20-28, eveees 
— officers He outside the 29-32. - 
emple, : 
The 12 divisions of the army, 27, I-15 oe 
Princes of the tribes (Gad and Reuben 16-24, PN 
not named), . : : 
The 12 superintendents of David's per- 25-34. alway 
sonal possessions, and his ministers, 
David’s last instructions to his people 8 
and to Solomon, : : eae aed 
Offerings made in response to he in- 29 ; 
vitation, . é : é Fe oy Fg ae 
(20810220. nretees 
David’s prayer of thanksgiving: Solomon | 23h: 27 mult Kee? TARE Ls 
confirmed as king: death of David, . 23-26. 
|, etal alae 
CE Pot. |) Besos 
Solomon’s offering at Gibeon ; his dream, | 3 oe 13 3, 4". 
[ 6°-12 3, 4°-13 
Solomon’s horses and chariots, 5 » 14-17. 10, 26-9. 
( 2,1-2.118 Cy aiGib 
Preparations for building the Temple, i 3-16 5) 2-937 cf. 
and correspondence with Hiram, ' ’ Sy ito sta. 
Lays casks 
3, 1-9. cf. 6, 1-22. 29-35. 
The Temple, with the two pillars in 10-13. 6, 23-28. 
front of it, ° ° ’ . . TA eee 
15-17 7, 15-22 
The sacred vessels, and the court. The C2 baa GoD 
Temple completed, . : ‘ . cam Ate: 
\ 6—5, 1 7, 38-51. 


1Tn 2, 1° a brief allusion only to the Palace, 1 K. 7, 1-12. 
? With considerable alterations and additions, esp. in vv. 4-7, 13 f. 
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} II 5, 2-11%..1 K. 8, I-10°, 


The Ark taken into the Temple, . 5 (GAS etal i Sn 
13°-14. 10°-1I, 

The prayer of dedication, » . 6, 1-39. 8, 12-50%. 
AO-A2 hee 


| ie OS epee so 
Conclusion of the ceremony, » ° ° | 4-5.7-10. 8, 62-66. 


7, 11-12". 9, 1-3° 
12>-16 
Jehovah’s answer to Solomon, ° ° (to pcosce 
chosen), 
16-22. 3°-9. 
| Samra: cf. 9, 10-11. 
: 5 eens 2h DAN BNE bBo 
Particulars respecting the organization of 4%. S-11" 17>-24* 
Solomon’s empire, . . 4 Bais 25.1 
17-18, 26-28 
9g, 1-24 10, 1-25 
25-26 10, 26%. 4, 26 
Visit of the Queen of Sheba. Solomon’s 21%, 
magnificence and wealth, . ° ° 27-28 10, 27-28. 
2ONe ee eee 
30-31. Il, 42-43. 
Revolt of the Ten Tribes, . ° SEC HRIOs 12, I-19. 
Hostilities stopped by Shemaiah, . « It, 1-4. 12, 22-24. 


Die 1 257 ee Umer: 
W2yo2" 14, 25. 
¢ DES I eats 
Rehoboam’s reign, ‘ on ee 5 


—2. 15; 1-2. 7° 
Abijah, U) ) ° e . . 13, ae 5 7 
TAs ets Leis T5sponll. 
3-5: Lone 
TASO— TRUSS ewan 
Asa, ° ° > ° ° ° ° 15, 16—16, 6. 13-22, 
TOMH=Uee ok anaes 
12-14. 23°=24°,4 


—_ 


1 Expanded. 2 With alterations. 
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Jehoshaphat, . 


Jehoram, 


Ahaziah, 5 « 


Athaliah, . 


Joash, . . . 


Amaziah, . : 


U zziah, e ° 


Jotham, A ° 


Ahaz, . ° ’ 
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With alterations. 


Pula eatos tT KeorS; 24. 
LiL O) aide uli pms cecice 
Culce 22; 1-35". 
TO, ei 20,5500" 8 vesneese 
s\ 20315332 22, 41-43%. 
ed eee 
37°: 
36. 
\ ae 48-49. 
er us. 22, 50. 
2 a ecse 
. 5-104 2G eo 2s 
lOO, netics 
\ 20. Gh ee 
22, 1-6, 8, 24°-29.} 
: 7, c. 9—10.? 
; ee vc 11, 1-20.! 
PAG 
24, I-14? II, 2I—12, 14.3 
. FAV 22. mesaness 
23-26 12, 17 £20 f2 
25, I-4. 14, 2-6 
STiaaee  SNneesess S 
I>, 7S 
. T2163) Se) Goce c 
17-20% “ 
21-24, Sak 
25. 27°-28. 17. 19 f. 
26, I-4. 14, 2hdits, oe 
° { 5at5.. . wire 
16-2123, cea a Se ye 
27, 1-2". 3%. 15, 33-34. 35° 
’ o> sha 7h Pen atne 
9. 38. 
28, 1-4. 16, 2-4. 
5-15. Bee 
16-17 7.00. 
; TSO, =) See 
20-21. 27. 8. 20 
22-25. cf, 16, r0-17.! 
* Abridged. 3 Expanded 
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II 29, 1-2. 2K. 18, 1>=3. 


29, 3—SI, 21. a7 
32, I. cf. 18, 13. 
Hezekiah, r ° ° e e e Clo EP ee pe ORD 
9-21. 18, 17—19, 37.7 
Ck, eae ae eee 
Pie Ber eS Ce IO NAS: 
Manasseh, . . : ; ‘ io I-10. 20. 21, I-10. 18, 
EI=19., 0 | ayacse 
Amon, . ° ° e e e spe oon 2-25. 21, 19-24, 
34, 1-2. 22, 1-2. 
3-7: [23, 4-20.7]4 
8-12%.9 22; 3-6. 7”. 
Josiah, . A ° eS ° 2 T222T Ay eee 
15-327. 22, 8—23, 3. 
35, I-19. 23, 21-23.1 
20-25. 29-30°.1 
fenoahaz,= == SS at he 1865 =e. 23, 30°. 31. 33 f.? 
Jeboiakim, . . 3 4 A - 36, 5-8. 23, 36—24, 6.2 
Jehoiachin, . . : ° é » -30;89=10; 24,-8-17.* 
Zedekiah, . a P ° : en Beier, 24, 18—25, 21.” 
Decree of Cyrus, . Z . : e303 22=23.8 izra i392, 


Character of the additions. The additions contributed by the 
compiler consist partly of altogether fresh matter, — whether 
statistical information, or incidents recounted at length,—partly 
of detailed accounts of what is mentioned but briefly in the 
earlier sources, partly of particulars occupying one, two, three 
verses, or even a part of a verse, introduced into a narrative 
borrowed otherwise from Sam. or Kings. All, long and short 
alike (except, indeed, such as comprise merely lists of names), 
show the peculiar diction and mannerisms of the compiler, and are 
either his own composition, or (the diction being not merely 
peculiar, but Za¢e) must be derived from a contemporary writing.® 
In respect of contents and aim, the following features may be 
noticed in the additions :— 


1 Expanded. 2 Abridged. 3 With alterations. 

4 Referred in Kings to Josiah’s ezghteenth year (22, 3. 23, 23). 

5 To faithfully. 

6 The former alternative is decidedly the more probable; but the latter 
cannot be absolutely excluded. ‘The author of the ‘‘ Midrash of the Book of 
Kings” (p. 497) may, for instance, have used a style and diction similar to 
those of the Chronicler. 
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(1.) They consist often of statistical matter, genealogies, lists 
of names, &c. 

(2.) Very frequently they relate to the organisation of public 
worship, or describe religious ceremonies, especially with refer- 
ence to the part taken in them by Levites and singers.! 

(3.) In many cases they have a didactic aim: in particular, 
they show a tendency to refer events to their moral causes,—to 
represent, for instance, a great calamity or deliverance as the 
punishment of wickedness or the reward of virtue. This feature 
is especially noticeable in the case of discourses attributed to 
prophets. The prophets in the Chronicles are far more 
frequently than in the earlier historical books brought into rela- 
tion with the &zzgs, to whom they predict good or ill success, 
in accordance with their deserts, with much uniformity of expres- 
sion, and in a tone very different from that of the prophets who 
appear in the Books of Sam. or Kings. 


Thus notice I 10, 13f. the cause assigned for Saul’s death; 15, 13 
(cause of Uzzah’s death); [I 12, 2 (motive of Shishak’s invasion); 17, 10; 
22, 7.93; 24, 24f.; 25, 20” (cause of Amaziah’s defeat) ; 26, 10-20 (only the 
fact of Uzziah’s leprosy is stated in 2 Kings); 28, 5. 9. 13 (Ahaz’s troubles 
attributed to his idolatry) ; 33, 11-13 (Manasseh’s repentance followed by his 
restoration) ; 35, 21 f. (Josiah’s death at Megiddo explained by his rejection 
of a Divine warning) ; 36, 12°. 

Examples of prophets : II 12, 5-8 (Shemaiah announces Shishak’s invasion, 
and the mitigation of its consequences after the king’s repentance); 15, I-15 
Asa’s prosperity is ascribed to his obedience to Azariah’s exhortations ; 16, 
7-10 Hanani declares to Asa the ground of his imperfect success against the 
Syrians; 19, 1-3 Jehu, son of Hanani, reproves Jehoshaphat; 20, 14-17 
Jahaziel, a Levite, promises victory to the same king ; 20, 37* Eliezer, son of 
Dodavah, predicts the ruin of Jehoshaphat’s shipping on account of his league 
with Ahaziah king of Israel; 21, 12-15 the letter of Elijah announcing 
Jehoram’s sickness as a punishment for his idolatry : see also 24, 20 (Zechariah 
son of Jehoiada) ; 25, 7-9 (the “man of God” who warns Uzziah) ; 25, 15 f.; 
26, 53 28, 9-15 (Oded). 


Attention should also be directed to the short insertions, intro- 
duced into the narratives excerpted from Sam. or Kings. These 
appear commonly to be designed with the view of filling up 
some point in which the earlier narrative appeared to be defi- 
cient: thus they state a reason or add a reflexion, usually from 
the points of view which have been just illustrated. 


1E.g. 115, 4 ff. 16 ff. 16, 41 f. IL 13, tof. 14°. 17, 8. 20, 19. 21. 29, 4 ff. 
35, 1 ff. &e. 
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Comp., for instance, the notices of r¢¢ual in I 15, 27 middle, 28>; 21, 6 f.; 
II 5, 11°13 (the singers) ; 6, 6. 133 7, 6 (another notice respecting the 
Siigers) eo, kT 13-15% 12,12. IAsei6 31s) 22) 3% 42423) 6, 8 13 
middle, 18°-19 (notices respecting the Temple-arrangements) ; 26, 21 middle 
clause ; 27, 6; 32, 22f. ; 34, 12°-13. The aim of the addition in J 21, 29f. 
is evidently to justify David’s sacrifice on Zion, as that of II 1, 3°-67 (cf. 
I 16, 39 f.) is to legalise the worship at the high place of Gibeon. 


Sources of the Chronicler. One main source of the Chronicler 
has been sufficiently indicated, viz. the earlier historical books 
from Gen. to Kings.! It remains to consider the sources of the 
additional matter which the Chronicles contain. The notices— 
chiefly relating to tribes and families—incorporated in the earlier 
part of his work (I 1—g) were derived by him in some cases, 
perhaps (4, 22 f. 39-43. 5, 10. 19-22), from general tradition ; 
in other cases more probably from written documents. It seems 
that the returned exiles felt an interest in reviving as far as 
possible the old status guo of the community, and with this end 
in view paid careful attention to such genealogical records as 
existed, and took steps to complete and restore them.? It is 
probable that lists drawn up now with this object were at the 
disposal of the compiler (comp. I 5, 17. 9, 1). But from the 
time of David (inclusive) the Chronicler, like the compiler of 
Kings, refers, as a rule,* at the end of each reign, to some definite 
source or sources where further particulars are to be found (‘the 
rest of the acts* of . . . behold, they are written in,” &c.). The 
sources thus referred to are: 


(a) ‘* The Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel” II 16, 11 (Asa), 25, 26 
(Amaziah). 28, 26 (Ahaz): cf. below, 2, 

(6) ‘‘ The Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah” II 27, 7 (Jotham). 35, 
26 f. (Josiah). 36, 8 (Jehoiakim). 


1 Tt cannot be shown that the Chronicler used the sources (p. 176f.) of 
Kings. Not only does he never quote them as his authorities, but (see 
below) he quotes other authorities instead ; and many of the passages common 
to Chr. and Kings—e.g. the judgments on the kings—are palpably the woik 
of the compiler of the Book of Kings. See, for instance, II 7, 12%, 16-22. 
14, I-2. 15, 17. 20,. 31-33%. 25, 1-4. 26, 1-4. 28, I-4. 29, 1-2. 33, 7-9 &c. 

2 Comp. (in B.c. 536) Neh. 7, 5. 61. 64, and (later) 12, 23. 

3 The exceptions are II 21, 20. 22, 9. 23, 21. 33, 24f. 36 4. 10, 21. 

4 Sometimes with the addition of the words ‘‘first and last” I 29, 29, 
II 12, 15 a/., or with other slight variations or additions (the longest in I 29, 
30. II 24, 27. 33. 18. 19. 36, 8) 
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(c) ‘‘ The acts of the kings of Israel” 33, 18 (Manasseh).? 

(@) ‘The Midrash of the Book of Kings” 24, 27 (Joash). 

(e) ‘The words of Samuel the seer, and the words of Nathan the prophet, 
and the words of Gad the seer” I 29, 29 (David). 

(f) ‘“*The words of Nathan the prophet, and the prophecy of Ahijah the 
Shilonite, and the vision of Iddo the seer respecting Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat” II 9, 29 (Solomon), 

(g) ‘The words of Shemaiah the prophet and of Iddo the seer for reckon- 
ing by genealogies” 12, 15 (Rehoboam). 

(2) ‘‘The Midrash of the prophet Iddo”’ 13, 22 (Abijah). 

(z) “ The words of Jehu, son of Hanani, which are inserted in the Book of 
the Kings of Israel” 20, 34 (Jehoshaphat). 

(7) ‘* The rest of the acts of Uzziah, first and last, did Isaiah the prophet, 
the son of Amoz, write” 26, 22. 

(2) ‘‘The vision of Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amoz, in the Book of 
the Kings of Judah and Israel” 32, 32 (Hezekiah). 

(2) ‘*Vhe words of Hozai” [or ‘‘of the seers,” LXX, Berth. Kuen. ; see 
v. 18] 33, 19 (Manasseh). 

Allusion is made also (wz) in I 5, a7 (in the account of Gad) to a genea- 
logical register compiled in the days of Jotham and of Jeroboam II.; in 
I 23, 27. 27, 24 (7) to ‘the later acts (ov history) of David ;” and (0) to “‘the 
chronicles of king David,” into which the census taken by Joab was not 
entered ; and (f) in II 35, 25 to a collection of ‘‘ lamentations.” 


It is generally ailowed that the first three of these titles, a, 3, ¢, 
and the ‘‘ Book of the Kings of Israel” referred to under z, are 
different names of one and the same work, which embraced a 
history of doth kingdoms, and of which the full title was ‘‘ The 
Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah” (or “of Judah and 
Israel”), but which was sometimes referred to more briefly, the 
term “Israel” being understood in its wider sense as denoting 
the entire nation. It seems clear that the compiler means to 
refer to one book, and not to two; for (1) the book under its 
full title “of the Kings of Zsvae/ and Judah” is mentioned as 
the authority for the reigns of Josiah and Jehoiakim, after the 
N. kingdom had ceased to exist; and (2) the book under its 
shorter title “ Kings of /svaed” alone is referred to for the reigns 
of two kings of Judah, Jehoshaphat and Manasseh (Nos. 4, ¢). 
That this book is not the existing Book of Kings is clear from 
the fact that the compiler cites it for particulars respecting 
matters not mentioned in that book.?. Nor was it identical with 

1JIn 19, 1 either 4 or ¢ will be referred to, according as the verse is con- 
strued with LXX, AV., Kuen., or with Berth., Keil, RV., Oettli. 


2 As 1g, 1 genealogies ; II 27, 7 the wars of Jotham; 33, 18 the prayer of 
Manasseh ; 36, 8 acts and ‘‘ abominations” of Jehoiakim. 
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either of the books cited as authorities in the Book of Kings: 
for these were /zwo distinct works (p. 176 f.), in which the history 
of each kingdom was treated separately. Whether d (“the 
Midrash of the Book of Kings”) is also the same as a, 4, ¢ is 
uncertain ; on the one hand, the peculiar title would suggest a 
distinct work ; on the other hand, it is not apparent why, if (as 
its title shows) it was a comprehensive work, dealing with the 
kings generally, it should be cited for one reign only. Whether 
it be the same work! or not, it may be inferred from its title 
that its aim was to develop the religious lessons deducible from 
the history of the kings. 


The term Jzdrash occurs only here and 13, 22 in the OT., though it is 
common in post-Biblical literature. wy is to search out, envestigate, explore ; 
as applied to Scripture, to discover or develop a thought not apparent on 
the surface,—for instance, the hidden meaning of a word, or the particulars 
implied by an allusion (é.g. what Abraham did in Ur of the Chaldees, what 
Eldad and Medad said when they prophesied, the circumstances of Moses’ 
death, &c.). The Midrash may be defined as an imaginative development of 
a thought or theme suggested by Scripture, especially a didactic or homiletic 
exposition, or an edifying religious story (Tobit and Susannah are thus 
‘‘Midrashim”). To judge from the title, the book here referred to will 
have been a work on the Book of Kings, developing such incidents as were 
adapted to illustrate the didactic import of the history. And this seems in 
fact to be the motive which prevails in many of the narratives in the 
Chronicles: they are pointed illustrations of some religious or moral truth, 


The ‘‘words” of the several prophets referred to ine f, &c., 
have been supposed to point to independent historical mono- 
graphs, written by the prophets with whose names they are con- 
nected. But it is observable that the “ words of Jehu” (z) and 
the “vision of Isaiah” (£) are cited, not as independent works, 
but as sections zzcorporated in the ‘‘ Book of the Kings of Israel” 
(or “Judah and Israel”): and if the more probable reading in 
II 33, 19 be adopted, the same will be true of the ‘words of the 
seers,” cited as an authority for the reign of Manasseh (see v. 18). 
This being so, the question arises whether the other “ words” 
(or “‘acts”) of prophets (e, 4 g) were not also portions of the 
same historical work. For, except in the passages quoted, where 
the “words” are referred to as part of the ‘ Book of Kings,” it 


1So Ewald, Wst. i. 187; Wellh. Ast. p. 227; Kuenen, p. 493. Berth. 
p. xxxi, Schrader, § 232, Dillm. p. 223, Ball, p. 212, Oettli, p. 7, think them 
distinct. 
21 
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is the compiler’s habit to quote but oe authority at the end of 
the reign of each king, which is always ecther the “Book of 
Kings” or the “words” of some prophet ; and hence, in view of 
the express statement respecting the “words” of Jehu and the 
“vision” of Isaiah, it is supposed by most critics that the other 
prophetic histories referred to were really integral parts, or sec- 
tions, of the same great historical compilation, which embraced 
the history of particular prophets, and was hence familiarly 
quoted under their names.! However, this conclusion, though 
not an improbable one, does not follow necessarily from the pre- 
misses; and it must be admitted that the compiler may have 
meant, in e, 4 and g, to refer to independent writings.2 In 7 
the terms of the citation are different ; and it is, on the whole, 
more probable that an independent work is referred to: for, as 
Ew. (Z¢.) remarks, a section of a prophetical work dealing with 
the reign of Uzziah would hardly be named after Isaiah, as he 
only assumed prominence as a prophet in the last year of that 
king (Is. 6, 1).2 Once (4) the ‘‘ Midrash” of a prophet, Iddo, 
is cited: this will be either a particular section of the ‘‘ Midrash 
of the Book of Kings” (@), or, more probably, a separate work 
of the same character, which was either attributed to Iddo as its 
author, or in which the prophet Iddo played a prominent part. 

The question arises whether the parts peculiar to Chr. are 
excerpis from any of these works, in the same sense in which 
other parts are excerpts from Sam. and Kings. If they are, as 
their style is not only peculiar, but Za¢e, the work, or works, from 
which they are taken must have been composed at a date 
scarcely earlier than that of the Chronicles itself, and by an 
author writing in a similar style and with a similar aim. The 
style is conclusive evidence that no part of the additions can be 
an excerpt from the autograph of any pre-exilic prophet: if such 
autographs were accessible to the compiler, the information 
derived from them must have been entirely recast by him, and 

1So Ewald, i. 185; Berth. p. xxxif,; Dillmann, p. 223; Kuen. p. 4873 
Ball, p. 2124; Oettli, p. 8. 

2 The existence of which is allowed also by Ewald and Dillmann, //.ce. 

3 The existing Book of Isaiah, of course, cannot be meant; for neither in 
6, I nor in any other part of it are particulars of the life or reign of Uzziah 
recorded. In II 12, 15 the words ‘‘ for reckoning by genealogies” probably 
indicate that the section referred to either began with, or included, some 
genealogical notices. 
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presented in his own fashion.!. The sfeceches contained in the 
additions form no exception to what has been said: they exhibit 
untformly the singularities of the Chronicler’s own style, and 
are one and all his composition. 

The most important of the sources cited appears to have been 
the Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah. The contents and 
character of this book can only be determined inferentially. It 
follows, of course, from the title, that it must have contained a 
history of both kingdoms: from I g, 1 it would seem that genea- 
logies were included in it, and that a part at least of the statisti- 
cal information contained in I 1—8, and perhaps also in other 
parts of the book, was derived from it. The narratives peculiar 
to the Chronicles are often thought to be based upon this work ; 
though whether they were presented in it nearly in the form in 
which we now read them, or how far they were recast by the 
Chronicler, cannot be readily decided. The most probable view 
of the “ Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah” is that it was a 
post-exilic work, incorporating statistical matter, and dealing 
generally with the history of the two kingdoms in a spirit con- 
genial to the temper and interests of the restored community. A 
book thus constituted would supply materials which a writer, 
having the aims of the Chronicler in view, could at once utilise, 
and would also provide to some extent a model on which he 
might work himself. 

The relation of the Chronicles to the canonical Book of Kings on the one 
hand, and to this ‘‘ Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah” on the other, is 
generally represented by the following scheme :—? 


1. The Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel (a). 
2. The Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah (4). 


| 
The Canonical Book of Kings (¢). ‘The Book of the Kings of Israel 
and Judah” (@). 


The Canonical Book of Chronicles. 


This scheme is, of course, only approximate. It takes no account of the 
elements in the existing Kings or Chronicles derived from other sources—in 


1 The statement in the Sfeaker’s Comm., that the language of much of I 16, 
4-42 is ‘‘ remarkably archaic,” is the very reverse of the fact, 
2 Graf, Gesch. B. p. 192; Berth. pp. xl-xli Kc. 
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the former, for instance, from prophetical narratives (p. 178 f.), in the latter 
from genealogical or other records. It must be admitted also that we do not 
know that a and 4 were used in the compilation of d; the materials used 
may have been obtained from other sources, even including (as Kuen, sup- 
poses) ¢. 

It does not fall within the province of the present work to 
examine the relation of the narrative of Chronicles to that of 
Sam. and Kings, except so far as may serve to illustrate the 
method or point of view of the compiler. The following general 
remarks must therefore suffice. It does not seem possible to 
treat the additional matter in Chronicles as strictly and literally 
historical. In many cases the figures are incredibly high;} in 
others, the scale or magnitude of the occurrences described is 
such that, had they really happened precisely as represented, they 
could hardly have been passed over by the compiler of Samuel 
or Kings; elsewhere, again, the description appears to be irre- 
concilable with that in the earlier narrative; while nearly always 
the speeches assigned to historical characters, and the motives 
attributed to them, are conceived largely from a point of view 
very different from that which dominates the earlier narrative, 
and agreeing closely with the compiler’s. The peculiarities of 
the historical representation which prevails in the Chronicles are 
to be ascribed, no doubt, to the influences under which the 
author lived and wrote. The compiler lived in an age when the 
theocratic institutions, which had been placed on a new basis 
after the return from Babylon, had long been in full operation, 
and when new religious interests and a new type of piety—of 
course with points of contact with the old, but, at the same time, 
advancing beyond it—had been developed, and asserted them- 
selves strongly. The Chronicler reflects faithfully the spirit of 
his age. A new mode of viewing the past history of his nation 
began to prevail: pre-exilic Judah was pictured as already in 
possession of the institutions, and governed—at least in its 
greater and better men—by the ideas and principles, which were 
dominant at a Jater day ; the empire of David and his successors 


1 It is illegitimate to explain these as due to textual corruption; the num- 
bers in the Chronicles are systematically higher than in other parts of the 
OT.; and no reason exists for supposing the text of these books to have been 
specially subject to error in transmission, Besides, numbers written in full 
would not be readily corrupted: the supposition that J/etters were used for 
numerals in the sacred autographs is destitute of foundation. 
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was imagined on a scale of unsurpassed power and magnificence ; 
the past, in a word, was idealised, and its history (where neces- 
sary) rewritten accordingly. Thus the institutions of the present, 
which, in fact, had been developed gradually, are represented as 
organised in their completeness by David: the ritual of the 
Priests’ Code is duly observed; the Passovers of Hezekiah and 
Josiah (the former of which is not mentioned in the Book of 
Kings at all, the latter only briefly) are described with an abund- 
ance of ceremonial detail, suggested no doubt by occasions which 
the compiler had witnessed himself; David organises a vast 
military force, and amasses for the Temple enormous treasures ; 
his successors have the command of huge armies, and are 
victorious against forces huger even than their own. In these 
and similar representations there is certainly much that cannot 
be strictly historical: but the Chronicler must not on this 
account be held guilty of a deliberate perversion of history ; he 
and his contemporaries did not question that the past was 
actually as they pictured it, and the Chronicler simply gives 
expression to this persuasion. It is not necessary to deny—on 
the contrary, it is highly probable—that a traditional element 
lies at the basis of his representations; but this element has 
been developed by him, and presented in a literary form, with the 
aim of giving expression to the ideas which he had at heart, 
and of inculcating the lessons which he conceived the history 
to teach. 


There is, for instance, no improbability in the statement that David 
amassed materials for a Temple, though the details as recorded in Chr. must 
be greatly exaggerated (in I 22, 14 David states that he has accumulated 
100,000 talents of gold and 1,000,000 talents of silver ; contrast the very much 
more moderate estimate of even Solomon’s revenue in I Ki. 10, 14 f.); and 
the manner in which David expresses his aims and wishes is entirely that of 
the compiler and his age. In 2 Sa. 6 we appear to possess a tolerably 
circumstantial account of the transference of the ark from Kirjath-jearim to 
Zion, and if the ground of Uzzah’s misfortune was really at the time attri- 
buted to the Levites not having borne the ark as (according to the Priests’ 
Code) they should have done, and if afterwards they and the singers took the 
prominent part in the ceremony ascribed to them in 1 Ch, 15~-16, the silence 
of the earlier narrative is inexplicable. On the basis, perhaps, of a register 
of names handed down from David’s time, the Chronicler appears here to 
have constructed a picture of the ceremony which, in his eyes, was worthy of 
the occasion, and which he has inserted into the narrative excerpted by him 
from Samuel (comp. p. 356). Both here and elsewhere it is difficult not to 
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think that the representation has been modified in details so as to accord 
with the conceptions of the Chronicler’s own age.? 


We are, of course, very imperfectly informed as to the precise 
nature of the sources used by the Chronicler; but it has been 
supposed,? not improbably, that the new point of view from 
which the history is regarded, and its didactic treatment, had 
already appeared in the “Book of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah.” Nor should it be forgotten that two of the sources 
quoted by him are expressly termed JMidrashim (p. 497 f.). 
From what has been said, the importance of the Chronicles as 
evidence respecting the zdeas and institutions of the period, ¢. 
300 B.C., in which the compiler himself lived, will be apparent. 

The style of the Chronicles is singular. Not only does it dis- 
play the general novelties of vocabulary and syntax indicated on 
p- 473 f., showing either that the language itself is in decadence, 
or that the author has an imperfect command of it; but it has in 
addition numerous peculiarities and mannerisms of its own, not 
found in other post-exilic writings, which are often, if the Book 
be read carefully, perceptible even in a translation. It is im- 
possible to exemplify here all the characteristics of the Chron- 
icler’s style: the following are some of those which are the most 
striking and of most frequent occurrence. In some instances 
they appear in germ, or occasionally (cf. p. 474, #.), at an earher 
period of the language; in others, they consist of a peculiar 
application of old words. The occurrences in Ezr.-Neh. are 
included in the list. 


I. wrnn 40 be reckoned genealogically: 1 4, 33. 5; 1. 7+ 17+ 7, 5+ 7+ 9% 
40.79) 1.22, Tl -12;715. 31 TOL 17: 13. a19s Ezines, 102 (—Nehery, 
64). 8, 1. 3. Neh. 7, St. wm genealogy, Neh. 7, 5f. A late word 
only found in these books. 

2. a abundantly: 1 4, 38. 12, 40. 22, 3 bts. 4. 5. 8. 14. 15. 29, 2. 21. 
Dt e15.(= 9, 27S Kis 10,27)... 2. Sa4 Sep Onley oka. 
15). OepLO) S091 7505, alS, el hen 20,25. 245 DT eda 7508. e20. aC ng OuEn 


1 Comp. the remarkable changes in 2 Ch, 23, as compared with 2 Ki. 11. 

The singers, who, in the register of B.C. 536, and even by Neh., are 
distinguished from the Levites, and named after them (Ezr. 2, go f. 70; Neh. 
7, I. 10, 28) are, in Chr., classed as belonging to them (19, 33. 15, 16 ff. &c.). 
It seems as though in the interval the singers had come to be reckoned as 
Levites ; and the new point of view is represented by the Chronicler. 

2 Ee. by Berth. p. xxxvii; Dillm. p. 224; cf. above, p. 499. 


3. 
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13. 24. 31, 5. 32, 5. 29. So Neh. 9, 25. Zech. 14, 14. In the 
earlier books the usage here and there approximates ; but generally 
a5 occurs in them only in a comparison=in respect of multitude 
(as Jud. 6, 5). The earlier language, where the Chr. has a, 
would use, as a rule, D939 or 7377. 

Sy trespass (subst. and verb): I 5, 25. 9, I. 10, 13. II 12, 2. 26, 16. 
L3H 28,210.22 25 29,105 119, 207. 43yetOn130914. Hzra.0, 24.4. Toys 
6. 10. Neh. 1, 8. 13, 27. A favourite term with Chr.: see also p. 
D275 Now 3:5 (in ie; 7, fromJosh.. 7, 1 P) 


4. WY metaph. fo establish, appoint (a weakened sense: in earlier books, 


Io, 


If. 


12. 


lit. o station): I 6, 16 [AV. 31]. 15, 16. 17, 16, 17 (= Ps. 105, 10). 
i]s, 1An 22,92. UL Se i4s 0, OF 12, 15.,22.110, Fo. 120, 2Pae4e, Tach 
ZF, OS) 0255 55 Wace sen 5. 3Iy 21) 33,05 | Zeke OM 355-28 Bers 
Be Sse NehN 483" 0,975.7, 13.1035 38.11 25635, 03) 00s Dan. it, sls 
13. 14. Cf. Ps. 107, 25. (Also II 34, 32 used specially. In II 23, 
10. 19. 29, 25. 33, 19. Ezr. 3, 10. Neh. 4, 7. 13, 19 the lit. sense is 
more prominent: in Neh. 3, 1 ff. 6, 1. 7, 1, of setting up doors.) 


5 onSyn M2 house of God: 1 6, 33 [AV. 48], and 33 times besides, as 


well as often in Ezr. and Neh. So Dan. 1, 2 (in Kings, &c., always 
‘“ house of the LorpD,” which also occurs frequently in Chr.). Comp. 
above, p. 20, towards the top. 

pPI3 20 establish, prepare, in different applications : I 9, 32. 12, 39. 15, 1 
&c. (about 40 times in all), and Ezr. 3, 3; esp. with 3) ¢o set or fix 
the heart, I 29, 18. II 12, 14. 19, 3. 20, 33. 30, 19. Ezr. 7, 10. 


. WI Zo seek to, ingutre of (God), ina general sense = /o revere: I 10, 


WAP 06, Lh) LSu2, BOM, be M2 el 4aihtA. a up ita Ol akg li2. 
13.) 16, 12.017513> 4. 10, 35 20, 13,7922, 0..26;5 eo (more'than) Zo 
times altogether). Ezr. 6, 21. 7, 10. (A weakened sense of the 
Heb. word. In the earlier hist. books very much rarer, and only 
of a spectal inquiry, as 1 Ki. 22, 5. 2 Ki. 22, 13.) 

PINNA Zo strengthen oneself: TY 11, 10. 19, 13 (= 2 Sa. 10, 12), IL 1, 1. 
1237 Tze Gre 2ie ls, Ge MONO Why Te 24023. 0. 2GeonTs, 27) "6, 
32, 5. Use in earlier books both rarer and more distinctive. 


3 nya>p kingdom: 1 11, to0.and nearly jo times besides, Ezr. 1, 1. 4, 


5. 6. 7, 1. 8, 1. Neh; 9, 35. 12, 22. Regulariy also in Est. Dan. 
Very rare in the older language ; which uses nabyn, or sometimes 
noby, instead. 

“ty ¢o help, in connexion with God: I 12, 18. 15, 26. II 18, 31° (in a 
half-verse zserv/ed into the narrative of 1 Ki. 22). 26, 7; cf. 14, Io. 
25, 8. 32, 8: in the passive, I 5, 20. II 26, 15. 

Dap to receive: 1 12, 18. 21, 11. II 29, 16. 22. Ezr. 8, 30. A common 
Aramaic word. Only besides Pr. 19, 20. Job 2, 10. Est. 4, 4. 9, 
23. 27; and in the Aram. of Daniel. 

MDW IAP) fo be expressed by names: I 12, 31. 16, 41. II 28, 15. 31, 
190 zr 8,020eNu. 2, 9074CR) +. 

mbyroS upwards = exceedingly: I 14, 2. 22, 5. 23, 17. 29, 3. 25. I 
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14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


20. 


22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 
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I, I, 16, 12. 17, 12. 20, 19. 26, 8. 34, 4. This metaph. use of 
upwards as a mere intensive = ‘‘ exceedingly” is exclusively a late 
one, and confined to these passages. (Ezr. 9, 6 the use 1; different. ) 

NSN ands (see p. 278, No. 4): 114, 17. 22, 5. 29, 30. IL 9, 28. 12, 
8 13, 9; 15, 5.175 10. 20), 20°32) hau0zsawrh 7. ods mL 7a a sunO: 
I. 2. 7. 11. Neh. 9, 30. 10, 29: even ‘‘/azds of Israel and Judah,” 
ierseze De rr ess 

P11 understanding, of those technically skilled: I 15, 22. 25, 7. 8. 
27, 32. II 34, 12. Ezr. 8, 16. Comp. (a) II -26, 5 ; (4) more gener- 
ally, Neh. 8, 2. 3. 10, 29; (c) transit., II 35, 3. Neh. 8, 7. 9. 

Shay TT oT 16,4. 23) 30025, Sell Sons or 2. Wr. sate Neh ic 24a 

myn joy: I 16, 27 [substituted for MANDN Ps. 96, 6]. Neh. 8, ro. 

- Ezr. 6, 16 (Aram.)f. An Aramaic word. The cognate verb Ex. 
18) OE) Ps.921,-7- Job 3, Ot: 

yyIa3 to humble oneself or be humbled (esp. morally*): I 20, 4. II 7, 
14”. 12,0". 7 \d2s\*) 912". 135) 1Ss430)0 BAe. a3 2.6 eet eee On. 
23". 34, 27 dzs (first time = 2 Ki. 22, 19). 36, 12%: cf. fo humble 
I 17, 10. IL 18, 1 (= 2 Sa. 8, 1). 28, 19. Observe how this word 
appears frequently in a short zmsertion introduced into an excerpt 
from Kings. 

MDOWNe out: 1 21,93) 11 24, 1S. e28ie10;-138133,) 235 Waren 0. Fata 
I5. 10, 10. 19. Uncommon. 

Wid substances 2h, 17527, Bin so.ak wl le20,12he 2 eI Aeote tes. 
20, 35,7. izraal, 4. Onios Zit LO os Wann, Toes oo. a lihie 
use of this word is somewhat peculiar: see p. 125, No. 17. 

MY) ¢o oversee: (a) generally I 23, 4. II 2, 1. 17. 34, 12. 13. Ezr. 3, 
8. 9f; (2) in music, fo ead: 115, 21. (Only so besides in the titles 
to Psalms and Hab. 3, 19: ny, AV. to the precentor.) 

snpow Hear me (esp. at the beginning of a speech): I 28, 2 (David). 
II 13, 4 (Abijah). 15, 2 (Azariah). 20, 20 (Jehoshaphat). 28, 11 
(Oded). 29, § (Hezekiah). One of the many marks which the 
speeches in Chr. contain of the compiler’s hand. The only other 
speech in the OT. which so begins is Gen. 23, 8. 

MINN fo offer freely: 1 29, 5. 6. 9. 14. 17, IL 17, 16. Ezr. 1, 6. 2, 68 
[changed from jn) Neh. 7, 71]. 3, 5. 7, 13. 15. 16(Aram.). Neh. 
11, 2. Only besides Jud. 5, 2. 9 (differently). 

Riches and honour: 120, 12. 28. II 1, Ti. 12237, 5. 18,8. 32, 27. 
The example shows how a combination of ordzzary words may be a 
favourite with a particular writer, 

Pon multitude: 11 11, 23 (strangely). 13, 8. 14, 10. 20, 2, 12. 15. 24. 
32, 7. Dan. 11, 10-13. Only used exceptionally in early prose. 

And the fear of Jehovah was upon... Il 14, 14. [Heb. 13] 17, 10. 
(IOs 7.205 20 Cl aloha vec ue 


The following are chiefly instances of singular syze¢actical usages :—— 


27. 


Sentences expressed peculiarly (without a saJject, or sometimes with- 
out a verh): 15, 21 13D $05. 9, Sohi(chy Bzre 3563)e Notre 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
22. 


33: 


34. 


35- 


36. 


37.» 
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II, 22. 15, 3. 16, 10. 12%, 18, 3 evd (altered from 1 Ki. 22, 4). 
Ig, 6°. 21, 15. 26, 18”. 30, 9. 17°. 35, 21; and some of the cases 
with 8D in No. go. Comp. Ew. § 303. 

The inf. constr. used freely, almost as a subst.: I 7, 5. 7. 9. 40 (all 
BU): 23, 31 Ulegs3 24.14 (ef, Bzr. 3) ir). 33, 10. Kzrer, 11. 
Neh. 12, 46: cf. Est. 1, 7. Cf. Ewald, Lehrd. § 236°. 

BPaIvbi: 2 r2.22-(DN3 py ny). II 8, 13. 24, 11 (DY oy). BOmzie 
Ezr. 3, 4. 6, 9 (Aram.). Neh. 8, 18f. 

The relative omitted (very rare in prose: see Motes on Samuel, 1 Sa. 
RA 2d) el eS eel .e20; Bh ow El 132 NON (poet. ici fera sau), 14, 1c 
(pOctns (CheiSa40 620) mal So TT. 10,9 0.. 20,522) 24.11.20), 27. 30s 
ToP=lOer 2. TOL. zis Daa 5 Nien. §,, 10. 13,. 23. 

1b (very strangely): I 15, 13. II 30, 3f. 

b with the inf. at the end of a sentence: I 15, 16 Spa orn. LO; 721. 
Pipa Is (bya). 25, 5. 11 5, 13. 22, 3%. 25, 19 (varied curiously from 
2 Kat4,- 10) 30,19 end, Ezr. 3, 12. 

$ spy = to purpose, or promise that. . . (in preference to quoting 
the words used): I 21, 17. 27, 23. II 1,18 (as 1 Ki. 5, 19). 6, 1 (as 
1 Ki. 8, 12). 20 (altered from 1 Ki. 8, 29) 13, 8. 21, 7 (as 2 Ki. 8, 
19). 28, 10. 13. 32, I. 35, 21. Neh. 8, 23. So sometimes also in 
early Heb, Comp. above, p. 474. Cf. I 17, 25 after jtx m5) 
(altered from 2 Sa. 7, 27). 

7 by = at the direction or appointment of: 1 25, 2. 3. 6 dis. IL 23, 
18°. 29, 27. Ezr. 3, 10. (An unusual sense: Jer. 5, 31. 33, 13.) 
Combinations of the type YW) TYW, WY) WY, DY Oy, often with 
bs prefixed, to express every. several gate, city, day, &c.; I 26, 13. 
ZRMUALOTS, nS eT Aw Uh. 2 eel On 5.253025, 1, WO. 32, 2534. 
Ave lh me ZtetO, UA. Nel 13, 245 Sts fy Oau2 2625, 2s) Dens As 
D2 AA a erO On Lisels, 617, 10, 21, '27e02O.anlah\) Mts bss Oyy Re 
The phrase in which this idiom appears to have first come into use 
is WT) WWI Dt. 32, 7; but even this occurs mostly besides in pas- 
sages not earlier than the close of the exile, Lam. 5, 19. Is. 13, 20. 
BA- Mijn SONPL ZOO) 15. OD 84 Hele 50,430) OCl, 2 «2; 45.20, and 
often in the Psalms, esp. those which appear to be late. Except in 
this phrase, the idiom is a distinctively late one, being only found in 
the passages quoted. It is common (especially with by) in post- 

Biblical Hebrew. 

m for the relative I 26, 28. 29, 17. II 1, 4 (95 pana). 29, 36 

(onde pana Sy). Ezr. 8, 25. 10, 14. 17. Very singular, and of 

doubtful occurrence elsewhere (see Ew. § 331°; Ges.-Kautzsch, 

§ 138. 3; and the writer’s note on I Sa. 9, 24). 

4 mbo>: II 7, I. 29, 29. 31, 1. Ezr. 9, 1. The same order con- 

stantly in these books, as 12, 7. 15, 8. 20, 20. 22. 23. 24, 14. 25 &c. 


The older language in such cases would either prefix 99") (so Josh. 8, 
24. 10, 20. 1 Ki. 8, 54 [omitted in 2 Ch. 7, 1]. 9, I, and constantly), 


. 
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or place the infin. /a/ey in the sentence (as Gen. 19, 16. 34, 7 &c.), 
Cf. the author’s note on I Sa. 17, 55. 


Prepositions used in combinations either entirely new, or occurring with 
much greater frequency than in earlier writings :— 


38. 1h Sy (where the older language would find 4} or ) alone sufficient) : 


39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 


44. 
45. 


46. 


(a2) before a sudst., I 4, 39. 12, 22. 23, 25 pdiyd y (so 28, 7). 
U-14; 12 snd We 165.12 mbynd “y (so 17, 12. 26, 8). 16, 14 
syd ty. 26, 15 prmnd sy (so Ear. 3, 13). 28, 9° onwd Ty 
(so Ezr. 9, 6°). 29, 30. 36, 16 NEW px wy. Ezr. 9, 4° oy 
siya nngd. 10, 14 mtn aatd sy; (6) before an inf, I 28, 20 
mba “y (so II 29, 28). II 24, 10. 26, 16. 31, I. 10. 32, 24 mid TW 
(2201 my). Ezr. 10, 14. Only before in the phrase Ty 
... nrad Josh. 13, 5 = Jud. 3, 3, as alsol 5, 9. 13, 5. I1 26, 8; 
and in mny‘an miby> sy 1 Ki. 18, 29. 


5 as the mark of the accus. after a preceding verbal suffix, in the 


Syriac fashion: I 5, 26. 23, 6. IL 25, 10. 28, 15; carrying on the 
suff. of a zou, II 31, 18. Ezr. 9, 1°: cf. Ezr. 10, 14*. Neh. 9, 32. 


) with the inf., expressing mecessity, purpose, intention (much more 


freely and frequently than by earlier writers, and sometimes very pecu- 
liarly)icolko)) 25.10; 8322). Sa lo) Wael l,e22.0tO.e2.m Sino Teco, 
19 (cf. 26, 5). Ezr. 10, 12 (RV.). Neh. 8, 13°: esp. after jx or 
xb Tig -T05) 2-23) 20:0 5, Wy, Tye L2y tee 200.522 0s sO Or 
35, 15. Ezr. 9, 15; cf. 2 Ch. 28, 21. Comp. the writer’s Hebrew 
Tenses, 8§ 202-6. 


5) expressing concomitance (wzthout a verb): I 15, 19. 20. 21. 22. 


16, 6,-25, 6% Il 5, 12°. 7,6. 13, 10 e7¢.35, 14. Pzr. 3, 12>, 


worn ov naib: 1 16, 37. II 8, 14. 31, 16f. (In the earlier language, 


without b, 2.2cuKue5 wks) 


a6 ped in the condition of none .. , = without; I 22, 4, II 14, 12. 


20, 25. 21, 18 (NEW wy: cf. 36, 16 NB pd Ty). Ezr. 9, 14. 
Cf. nb II 15, 3 4er. (Peculiar. Not elsewhere.) 


maind: IL 11, 12. 16, 8. Neh. 5, 18. 
3 as regards all... (= namely, in brief: Ew. § 310°): I 7, 5. 


UGiel g2opet Lk SealS, ei ete halt Onis b5 only). 25, 5. 31, 16. 
33,°5%) Ezra, 5..1(Comp, ples, ,NOwtAo) ( is also used peculiarly 
in Chr. in other ways, which the reader must observe for himself, 
or which he may find noted in the Commentary of Bertheau.) 


The following four technical expressions occur only in these books, the 


first, second, and fourth with great frequency: DW sengers, 
I 6, 18. 9, 33 &c.; DY svate-heepers or porters (of the Ark or 
Temple), I. 9, 17. 18 &e. ; andy cymbals, 1 13, 8 (altered from 
ZoaOF H)) 1550 LOnecen: npdnn division, of the courses of the 
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priests, &c. I 23, 6. 24, 1 &c. ("YW and npory are found else- 
where, but not in these applications). 


In addition to the idioms that have been noted, hardly a verse occurs, 
written by the Chronicler himself, which does not present singularities of 
style, though they are frequently of a kind that refuses to be tabulated. 
Comp. likewise above, pp. 474-6. He uses also many zzdividual late words 
and expressions, which cannot be here enumerated. 


§ 2. EzRA AND NEHEMIAH. 


LITERATURE.—Ewald, Hest. i. 189 ff.; E. Bertheau in the Kef Ads. 
1862, ed. 2 by V. Ryssel, 1887; C. F. Keil (see p. 449); Eb. Schrader, 
“‘Die Dauer des zweiten Tempelbaues. Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Kritik des 
B. Esra,” in the Stud. u. Krit. 1867, pp. 460-504 (important ; pp. 494-8 to 
be qualified by KA7." p. 374f.); Rud. Smend, Die Listen der Bb. Esra u. 
Nehemia (tabulated synoptically, and discussed]; S. Oettli (see p. 484); A. 
Kuenen, Oxderzoek, ed. 2, §§ 29, 33-35, and De Chronologie van het Persische 
tujdvak der Joodsche geschiedenis, Amsterdam 1890; P. H. Hunter, After the 
Exile; a Hundred Years of Jewish History and Literature, 1890; H. E. 
Ryle in the Camb. Bible for Schools, 1891. 


Chronological Table. 


B.C B.C. 

536. Cyrus. 425. Xerxes II. (2 months). 

529. Cambyses. 425. Sogdianus (7 months), 

522. Pseudo-Smerdis (Gaumata), for} 424. Darius II. (Nothus). 
7 months, 405. Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon). 

522. Darius Hystaspis. 359. Ochus. 

516. Completion of the Temple. 351-331. Jaddua, high-priest (Neh. 

485. Xerxes. 12, If). 

465. Artaxerxes I. (Longimanus),. 339. Arses. 

458. Mission of Ezra, 336. Darius Codomannus, 

444. Mehemiah’s first visit to Jeru- | 332. Persian empire overthrown by 
salem (Neh, 2, 1). Alexander the Great. 


432. Nehemiah’s second visit to Jeru- 
salem (Neh. 13, 6f.). 


As remarked above (p. 484), Ezra and Nehemiah form in the 
Jewish canon a single book, “Ezra.” This book embraces the 
period from the return of the exiles under Zerubbabel, B.c. 536, to 
the second visit of Nehemiah in B.c. 432; but the history is not 
told continuously: it is confined chiefly to certain periods or 
occasions of importance, viz. the return, and events immediately 
following it (B.c. 536), the rebuilding of the Temple (B.c. 520-16), 
and the visits of Ezra and Nehemiah in p.c. 458, 444, and 432. 
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Parts of the Book of Ezra are written in Aramaic (4, 8—6, 18; 
7, 12-26). 

Contents. I. Ezr. 1—6. Events issuing in the restoration of 
the Temple. C. 1. The edict of Cyrus, granting the Jews per- 
mission to return to Jerusalem, and to take back with them the 
sacred vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had removed to Babylon. 
C. 2. A register of the numbers and families of those who 
availed themselves of this permission. C. 3. The altar of Burnt- 
offering is set up, and the feast of Booths observed (vv. 1-7) ; in 
the 2nd month of the 2nd year the foundations of the Temple 
are laid amid the mingled rejoicings and regrets of the people 
(vv. 8-13). C. 4. The “adversaries of Judah and Benjamin” 
(chiefly, as the context shows, Samaritans) ask permission to 
assist in the task of rebuilding the Temple, which is refused by | 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua: they seek consequently to prejudice the 
Jews at the court of Persia, and succeed in stopping the further 
progress of the restoration till the second year of Darius (B.c. 520). 
C. 5. In this year, at the instigation of the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah, the work is resumed: Tattenai, the Persian governor 
of the provinces west of Euphrates, and Shethar-bozenai, in 
doubt whether it should be permitted to proceed, make a formal 
application to Darius for instructions (5, 3-17); a favourable 
answer is returned by him (6, 1-12); the work in consequence 
advances rapidly ; and the restored Temple is solemnly dedicated 
in the 6th year of Darius, B.c. 516 (6, 13-18). There follows 
a brief notice of the Passover of the following year (6, 19-22) ; 
and with this the first part of the Book of Ezra ends. Between 
6, 22 and 7, 1 there is an interval of nearly szxty years. 

II. Ezr. 7—10. The journey of the scribe and priest Ezra to 
Jerusalem in the 7th year of Artaxerxes (458 B.c.), and the reforms 
introduced by him upon his arrival there. C. 7, after stating who 
Ezra was, and mentioning briefly how he obtained leave to return 
to Jerusalem with such of the Jews as were disposed to accom- 
pany him (vv. 1-10), recites (in Aramaic) the edict of Artaxerxes, 
defining the terms of Ezra’s commission, and authorizing the 
different Persian officers west of the Euphrates to afford him 
(within certain specified limits) such assistance as he might need 
(vv. 12-26). The edict ended, Ezra speaks in the jivs¢ person 
to the end of c. 9. First, after an expression of thankfulness 
(7, 29 f.) to the God of his fathers for having thus put it into the 
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heart of the Persian king to benefit his nation, he states (c. 8) 
the numbers of his countrymen who accompanied him to 
Jerusalem, and describes the journey thither: afterwards (c. 9) 
he relates how he learnt that the Jews in Judah had con- 
tracted numerous foreign marriages, for which he makes solemn 
confession to God in the name of his people (vv. 4-15). In 
c. 10 the narrative is resumed in the ¢hird person. Certain of 
the leading Jews express their willingness to reform the abuse: 
Ezra, having exacted a promise from them to abide by their word, 
summons a general assembly of the people, and expostulates 
with them on their dereliction of duty ; they undertake to put 
away their foreign wives; and the chapter closes with a list of 
the offenders. 

The Book of Nehemiah falls into three main divisions, c. 1—7, 
c. 8—10, c. 11:—13. I. In Neh. 1—7 the narrative is told in 
the first person. In c. 1—2 Nehemiah relates the occasion of 
his visit to Jerusalem. Tidings reached him in Shushan of the 
ruined condition of the walls of Jerusalem; being cup-bearer 
to Artaxerxes, the grief manifest on his countenance attracted 
the notice of the king, and he succeeded in obtaining permission 
to visit Jerusalem for the purpose of effecting their restoration. 
Upon his arrival there he induced a number of the leading 
Jewish families to co-operate with him; and_ successfully 
defeated the efforts made by the Jews’ enemies, Sanballat the 
Horonite, Tobiah the ‘‘servant,” and Gashmu the Arabian to 
interfere with the progress of the work (c. 3—4). C. 5 he 
relates how he persuaded the wealthier of his fellow-countrymen 
no longer to treat their impoverished brethren as slaves (viz. by 
holding them in bondage for debt); and describes his own 
solicitude not to be chargeable to the people during the time 
that he held the office of governor among them. C. 6 he 
narrates the fresh efforts made by Sanballat, Tobiah, and 
Gashmu to hinder the completion of the walls, and the series 
of unsuccessful attempts made by them to allure him to a 
personal conference. Provision having been made, 7, 1-3, for 
the safe custody of the gates, Nehemiah determines, 7, 4f., to 
take measures to augment the number of residents in the city. 
Before, however, describing how he does this, he inserts in his 
narrative the list found by him of the exiles who returned with 
Zerubbabel 90 years previously, 7, 6-73. This list agrees 
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‘except for verbal variations, which, however, are somewhat 
numerous) with Ezra, c. 2. 

II. Neh. 8—ro. In this division of the book, Nehemiah no 
longer speaks in the first person; and Zzva, assisted by the 
Levites, appears as the chief actor. The people, on the 1st day 
of the 7th month, assembled on “the broad space before the 
water-gate,” express a desire to have the Law read to them. 
Ezra, supported by the Levites, responds to their request; and 
they are deeply impressed by the words which they hear, 8, 1-12. 
On the following day the reading is continued; and finding the 
observance of the feast of Booths inculcated (Lev. 23, 40. 42), 
they celebrate it solemnly in accordance with the instructions, 
8, 13-18. Two days after the close of the feast, on the 24th of 
the 7th month, the people assemble again in order publicly to 
acknowledge their sins, 9, 1-3, the Levites—or, more probably, 
Ezra (see v. 6, LXX)—-leading their devotions in the long con- 
fession, vv. 6-37. At the end, v. 38, the confession passes into 
a covenant, which is solemnly sealed by Nehemiah and other 
representatives of the people, 10, 1-27, the terms of the 
covenant, reciting the obligations taken by the people upon them- 
selves, being afterwards stated in detail, vv. 28-39. 

III. Neh. 11—13, of miscellaneous contents. (1) C. 11: a, 
vv. 1-24 (the sequel to 7, 4) the names of those (one in ten) 
taken by lot to reside in Jerusalem ;! 4, vv. 25-36 a list of the 
villages and towns in the neighbourhood which were occupied bythe 
returned Israelites. (2) 12, 1-26: @. vv, 1-9 a list of the priests 
and Levites who returned with Zerubbabel in 536; & wv. 10-11 
the series of high priests from Jeshua to Jaddua (536-331 B.c.) ;2 
¢. vv. 12-21 the heads of families of the priests in the time of 
the high priest Joiakim, son of Jeshua (499-463 B.c.); a. wv. 
22-26 chief Levitical families to the time of Johanan (383-351). 
(3) 12, 27-43 Nehemiah’s own account (in the 7st person) of 
the dedication of the walls. (4) 12, 44-47 the appointment, at 
the same time, of officers to collect the dues of the priests and 
Levites ; and the liberality shown by the community for the 
maintenance of the porters and singers. (5) C. 13. Nehemiah’s 
narrative (in the frst person) of his second visit (12 years later) 
to Jerusalem, of his removal of the heathen Tobiah from the 

1 Vu. 4-19° are repeated in 1 Ch. 9, 3-17°. 
2 Forming the sequel, for the Zost-exilic period, to 1 Ch, 6, 3-15. 
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precincts of the Temple vv. 4-9, and of the measures taken by 
him to secure the payments of their dues to the Levites vv. 
10-14, to ensure the observance of the Sabbath wv. 15-22, and 
to prevent marriages with foreign women vz. 23-31. 

Structure.—The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah are a compila- 
tion made by an author (to all appearance identical with the 
Chronicler) writing long after the age of Ezra and Nehemiah 
themselves, on the basis, partly, of the authentic “memoirs” (as 
the parts written in the first person are generally termed) of those 
two reformers, and partly of other materials. The compilatory 
character of the two books is apparent from many indications :— 
(1) The change, in both, from the rst to the 3rd person, and 
vice versa, which one and the same writer might make, as Thucy- 
dides does, at wide intervals in his work,! but which is not 
probable in nearly contiguous sections. (2) The unevenness in 
the treatment of the history. There are long periods on which 
the narrative is silent: in one case especially (Ezr. 6, 22—7, 1), 
an interval of sixty years tmmediately before Ezra’s own time, 
being passed over by the words, “After these things,” in a 
manner not credible if the writer were Ezra himself, but perfectly 
natural if the writer lived in an age to which the period B.c. 
516-458 was only visible in a distant perspective. (3) The style 
and language differ. In certain parts of the two books the 
personality of the writers is very prominent; it is conspicuous 
both in their tone and manner and in their phraseology: other 
parts show much less force and originality, and at the same time 
exhibit close affinities with the style of the Chronicler. 


Passages bearing the impress of Ezra’s and Nehemiah’s personality hardly 
need to be quoted: some illustrations of Nehemiah’s style will be found 
below. The phraseology of the Chronicler is especially noticeable in Ezr. 1. 
3. 6, 16-22. 7, I-10. Neh. 12, 22-26. 43-47. 


(4) The books contain internal marks of having been compiled 
in an age long subsequent to that of Ezr. and Neh. ‘Thus 
notice :— 

(a) The phrase ‘‘King of Persia,” Ezr. 1, 1. 2. 8. 3, 7. 4, 3. 5+ 7» 24. 75 
1: the addition would be unnecessary during the period of the Persian 
supremacy ; and the expression used by Ezr. and Neh., when speaking in their 


1 The change from the 3rd person to the Ist in Thuc. 5, 26 arises mani- 
festly from the nature of the fact to be narrated. 
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own person (Ezr. 7, 27 f. 8, 1. 22. 25. 36. Neh. 1, 11. 2, 1 ff. 18 f. 5, 4. 0g 
6, 7. 13, 6), or in passages extracted from sources written under the Persian 
THEME Zr AO: Ia Hye 2oi5yo Oy Woatonl ap Os Eu smi seer Soca 7amti hee Nes 
II, 23. 24), is simply ‘‘the king” (so Hag. 1, 1. 15. Zech. 7, 3) The 
observation is due to Ewald, Ast. 1. 173. 

(0) Neh. 12, 11. 22 Jaddua, three generations later than Eliashib, the 
contemporary of Nehemiah, high priest B.c. 351-331, is mentioned.? 

(c) Neh. 12, 22 ‘‘ Darius the Persian” must (from the context) be Darius 
Codomannus, the last king of Persia, B.c. 336-332: and the title ‘‘the 
Persian” could only have become a distinctive one after the Persian period 
was past. 

(d) Neh. 12, 26. 47 the ‘‘ days of Nehemiah ” are spoken of in terms clearly 
implying that the writer looked back upon them as past. 

(e) Other indications of the same fact will appear below; e.g. the position 
of Ezr. 4, 6-23 (which, if it be true, as seems to be the case, that vv. 7-23 
refer to what happened under Artaxerxes, could net possibly have been 
placed where it now stands by Ezra, a contemporary), the contents and 
character of 7, I-10 &c. 


The two books may now be considered briefly in detail. 

Ezr. 1—6, which, even if written by Ezra, would not be the 
work of a contemporary, consists only partially of extracts from 
earlier documents ; other parts are shown by their style to be the 
work of the Chronicler, such materials, whether written or tradi- 
tional, as were at his disposal being (in accordance with his 
custom) considerably expanded. Inc. 1 the edict of Cyrus (to 
judge from its Jewish phraseology and Jewish point of view) is, 
no doubt, recited only in general terms, not reproduced with 
literal exactness. The interest of the writer (as in the 


1In 6, 14> the words ‘‘and Artaxerxes, king of Persia,” can hardly (on 
account of the context) be part of the original narrative. 

2 It is sometimes supposed that both this genealogy and the one in 1 Ch. 
3, 21 ff. may have originally ended at an earlier stage, the later names being 
filled in subsequently. But even supposing this to have been the case, the 
other marks of late composition which the books contain would still remain. 

3 Comp. Ewald, fist. v. 48 f.; Ryssel, p. 4 ff; Schrader, KATZ. p. 372 . 
The official title of the Persian kings was not ‘‘ King of Persia,” but ‘‘the 
King,” ‘‘the great King,” ‘‘the King of kings,” ‘‘the King of the lands,” 
&c. (often in combination) : see the series of inscriptions of Persian kings in 
kecords of the Past, ist series, vol. i, p. 111 ff. (Behistun), vol. v. p. 151 ff., 
vol: ix. pp. 65-88; also the Aramaic funereal inscription found at Saqqarah, 
near Memphis, in 1877 (Plate Ixiii. of the Pacstmeles of MSS. and Inscriptions 
published by the Palaeographical Society, or in the Corp. Lnscr. Sem. I. i. 


No. 122), dated the 4th year of fxaoho ’ xbp WINN, ze. of ‘Xerxes, 
King of k[ings];” and comp. Ezr. 7, 12. 
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Chronicles) centres evidently in the Temple; hence he dwells 
more on the restoration of the sacred vessels than on the par- 
ticulars of the journey homewards (contrast Ezra himself, 8, 
15 ff.).1 The register in c. 2 has every appearance of having 
been drawn up under Zerubbabel; but it seems to have been 
derived immediately by the compiler from Neh. 7, where it was 
incorporated by Nehemiah—who states that he found it himself 
—in his memoirs. 

The passage Ezr. 2, 68 f. (on the offerings to the treasury and for the 
priests’ vestments) differs considerably from the parallel Neh. 7, 70-2; and 
in neither, probably, is it quite in its original form (cf. Kuen. § 34. 3; Stade, 
Gesch, ii. 108). Ezr, 2, 68 shows marks of the compiler’s hand (2599N7, 
WOT, p. 503 f., Nos. 23,4; cf. also v. 68* with 1, 3°. 4°). The introduc- 
tion to the sequel of the list in Neh. was borrowed by the compiler of Ezra 
at the same time (for the ‘‘seventh month” belongs, in Neh., to a year 
previously stated, whereas here no year to which it can be referred has been 
named): hence the remarkable similarity of Ezr. 3, 1 (to as one man ¢o) 
and Neh. 7, 73°—8, 1%. 


3, I—4, 5 is similar in literary character toc. 1, c. 3 in par- 
ticular displaying throughout marks of the compiler’s style, and 
being manifestly his composition, constructed, it may be reason- 
ably supposed, upon a traditional basis. 

Notice, for instance, v. 2 end, to offer 3) 3\NDD, 2 Ch. 23, 18°; cf. 31s: 
35, 12. 26. Ezr. 6, 18 (Aram.). Neh. 10, 34. 36 [H. 35. 37]. 1 Ch. 16, 40; 
the man of God, as 1 Ch. 23, 14. 2 Ch. 24. 9 esp. 30, 16 (likewise of Moses : 
of David 2 Ch. 8, 14. Neh. 12, 24. 36); uv. 3 the strange sentence AHN °5 
pivby, Ch. 16, 10 WY HYD %D (cf. p. 502 fF, No. 27); doydy apad mby 
1 Ch. 16, 40. 2 Ch. 2, 3; v 4 DVA OY (26. No. 29); DOWD according to 
the ordinance, cf. 1 Ch. 23, 31 omy Daw pA (also 1 Ch. 15, 13. 
2 Ch. 4, 20. 35, 13. Neh. 8, 18); uv 5 AIINN vo give freely (2b. No. 23); 
vu. 8. 10 WDYN to appoint (No. 4); v. 8 by MN) to preside over (No. 21: 
esp. 1 Ch. 23, 4 mim ma noxdn by nysb); v 10 Woy Sy (No. 34: 
esp. 2Ch. 23, 18); % 11 NYT Sona (No. 16: cf. also 2 Ch. 5, 13 gene- 
rally) ; myn DY the inf., cf. No. 28; uv. 12 the use of 3 (No. 41); pvind 


Sip (phrase as 2 Ch. 5, 13: constr. with bas No. 32); v. 135 TW NON 37.5 
esp. 2 Ch. 26, 15). See further on this chapter Schrader, 7c. p. 481 ff. : 
Ryssel, p. xxi. 


1In the language of c. 1, notice 4%, v. 1 (=2 Ch. 36, 22), 5 MIT DYNA, 
as I Ch. 5, 26. 2 Ch. 21, 16 [also Jer. 51, 11. Hag. 1, 147]; v. © M973, 
2 Ch. 21, 3. 32, 23 [also Gen. 24, 53 J]; and see the list, p. 502 ff., Nos. 9, 
20, 23, 28, 30, 45- 
Disks 
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The account, 3, 2 f., of the erection of the a/far is confirmed independently 
by the allusion in Hag. 2, 14: but in connexion with 3, 8-13 a difficulty arises; 
and Schrader, in his study on Ezr. 1—6 in the S¢. w. AKvit. 1867, adduces 
strong reasons (p. 460 ff.) for supposing the foundation of the 7em#le to have 
been ante-dated by the compiler (comp. Steiner, Comm. on Hagg. p. 322, 
and Kuenen, § 34. 4). The earlier narrative of 5, 2 speaks of Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua as ‘‘ beginning to build the house of God,” not in 535, but in 
520; Hag. 2, 15. 18 names expressly the 24th day of the 9th month in 
Darius’ second year (520) as that on which the foundations of the Temple 
were laid (comp. Zech. 8, 9); and the terms of 5, 16” appear to preclude 
the idea of any interruption having occurred since the work was begun. 
Thus all contemporary sources mention only a foundation of the Temple in 
the 2nd year of Darius; a foundation in the 2nd year of the return appears 
to have no better authority than a tradition committed to writing some 200 
years subsequently. It is difficult, however, to think that this tradition can 
have arisen without some historical basis ; and the truth probably is that the 
ceremony described in Ezr. 3, 8-13 was one of a purely formal character, 
such as Haggai could afford to disregard altogether. 


The sequel of 4, 5 is 4, 24. The section 4, 6—-23—containing 
the notice of the letter to ‘“‘ Ahasuerus ” and the correspondence 
with Artachshasta—relates to a different and subsequent period, 
and is here out of place: it relates, viz., to the interruptions 
caused by the Samaritans and other enemies of the Jews to the 
project of rebuilding—not the Temple, but—the city walls (cf. 
Neh. 1, 3), probably shortly before the zoth year of Artaxerxes 
(B.c. 444), when Nehemiah (Neh. 2, 1) succeeded in impressing 
the Persian king favourably on behalf of his nation. 


This is apparent from two independent considerations. (1) Achashwérosh 
and Artachshasta in vv. 6. 7 are elsewhere regularly the Hebrew forms of the 
names which we know as Xerxes? and Artaxerxes? respectively ; these two 
kings, however, lived long after the age of Cyrus or Darius (v. 5), viz. 485- 
465, and 465-425; (2) in 4, I-5 all that the Jews are represented as con- 
templating is the rebuilding of the Zem/e ; so in the sequel, 4, 24, only the 
Temple is referred to ;3 in the two letters, on the contrary, mention is made 
throughout of nothing but the rebuilding of the czy qwadls (vv. 12. 13. 16. 21). 


1 In the Persian inscriptions Khshydrsha or Khshayérshé, with which the 
form used in contemporary Aramaic (p. 512, zo/e) closely agrees, 

2 In the Persian inscriptions Artakhshathré. 

3 The case is the same in c. 5—6; in 5, 3. 8 9 the words rendered 
walls” are different from the one in 4, 12. 13. 16 (W=Heb. ADIN; e.g. 
2Sa, 11, 20 Targ.), and do not denote the walls of a céty (5, 3.9 NIDWN 
of uncertain meaning; 5, 8 bya = Heb. Vp; eg. 1 Ki, 6, 5. 6 Targ., of the 
Temple, and Dan. 5, 5, of Belshazzar’s palace), 
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This, however, was the work which, as we know from Neh., the Jews took 
‘up in the days of Artaxerxes. The allusion in v. 12 appears to be to the Jews 
who had returned in 458 with Ezra. 


All recent writers on Ezra agree in this view of the contents of 
4, 6-23: they only differ in their explanation of the disregard of 
chronological sequence shown here by the compiler. Bertheau, 
Keil, Oettli suppose that, though aware in fact that the section 
related to occurrences some 8o years later than the period he 
was describing (4, 1-5. c. 5—6), he inserted it here “ episodically,” 
or with the view of “giving a synopsis of the entire series of 
hostilities experienced by the Jews at the hands of their neigh- 
bours.” But this explanation cannot be deemed a probable one; 
it is difficult to think that a method which could only mislead 
and confuse the reader would have been adopted by the compiler 
intentionally. itis far more natural to suppose that, for some 
reason, the true reference of the section was not perceived by 
him ; and that he referred by error to troubles connected with 
the restoration of the Temple what related in fact to the restora- 
tion of the city walls. 

The letter to Artaxerxes, and his reply, 4, 8-23, are taken by 
the compiler from an Avamatc source ; 4, 24 is generally thought 
to have been added by him partly as a comment on his inter- 
pretation of their contents (Schrader, p. 474; Ryssel; Kuenen), 
partly for the purpose of connecting 4, 1-5 with 5, 1 ff. 

5, 1—6, 18 is another extract from an Aramaic source, the 
same, probably, as that from which 4, 8-23 is derived. 


What the nature of this Aramaic source may have been, can, of course, 
only be conjectured; Bertheau, p. 6 (=Ryssel, p xiii), supposes it to have 
been a narrative of the troubles which arose between the returned exiles and 
their neighbours, down to the period of Artaxerxes, Stade (ii. 188) thinks it 
may have been a more comprehensive history of the restored community, It 
certainly appears to have been a thoroughly trustworthy document (cf. Stade, 
ii. 100), though the edicts contained in it, so far as their form is concerned, 


1 Of course there would be no occasion for this reference of 4, 6-23, could 
it be shown, or even rendered probable, that Achashwérosh and Artachshasta 
were other names of Cambyses and Pseudo-Smerdis respectively (for the 
second reason stated above, though it corroborates the first, would not, if it 
stood alone, be decisive; the expressions in v. 12 f. might be due to an 
exaggeration). This was the opinion of Ewald (ist. v. 105 f.); but it has 
been abandoned by later writers (see Keil on 4, 24; Ryssel, p, 63 f.) asa 
hypothesis insufficiently warranted by the facts. 
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are open to the suspicion of having been coloured by their transmission 
through Jewish hands. Notice in 6, 9. 10. 12 the technical expressions of 
the Jewish law; inv. 10 ‘‘savour of satisfaction; in v. 12* a phrase char- 
acteristic of Dt. (p. 94, No. 35). The dialect in which it is written (including 
the edicts) is the Western, or Palestinian, Aramaic (p. 471). 


6, 19-22 (where the Hebrew recommences) the compiler (as is 
plain from the phraseology) speaks again in his own person.! 

The second section of the book, c. 7—10, dealing with Ezra’s 
own age, there is no reason to doubt, is throughout either written 
by Ezra or based upon materials left by him. 7, 27—9, 15— 
with the exception, as it seems, of occasional glosses or slight 
additions made by the compiler—is thus an extract from Ezra’s 
own memoirs. But 7, 1-10 is certainly not Ezra’s work, though 
doubtless composed on the basis of Ezra’s materials; it is mani- 
festly a summary account of Ezra, prefixed by the compiler as an 
introduction to the excerpt from Ezra’s memoirs which follows. 


In 7, I-10 notice (a) the omission of Ezra’s immediate ancestors (for 
Seraiah was contemporary with Zedekiah, 2 Ki. 25, 18. 21, 130 years 
previously to Ezra’s time); (4) the fact that vv. 7-9 anticipate c. 8; (c) the 
expressions of the compiler in v. 10 (p. 503, Nos.-6, 7; esp. 2 Ch. 12, 14. 19, 
3. 30, 19). The phrase in wv. 6 end. 9 end will be naturally taken from 
Ezra’s memoirs (see 7, 28). In 7, 27—9, 15, the clause in 8, 20 ‘‘ whom,” 
&c., for instance, reads like an explanatory gloss; notice also &Y, never 
besides in Ezr. Neh., and only twice in Ch., I 5, 20. 27, 273 the last clause 
of the verse includes a phrase of the compiler’s (p. 503, No. 12). And 8, 35 f. 
(unlike the context) is written without reference to Ezra himself; it is not 
improbable therefore that it may have been condensed by the compiler 
from Ezra's own more detailed and personal description. The decree of 
Artaxerxes, 7, 12-26, as is evident from the terms of 7, 27, must also have 
stood in Ezra’s memoirs, though it may have been cast into its present form 
by one familiar with the terminology of the Jewish sacred books (see vv. 13° 
[p. 504, No. 23]. 15. 16. 17. 24. 26; comp. Ewald, i. 191). The dialect, as 
before, is the Palestinian Aramaic. In sdstazce, it is undoubtedly genuine 
(Stade, ii. 153). 


C. 10, though the immediate sequel of c. 9, is distinguished 
from it by the use of the third person, and also by being in parts 
considerably less circumstantial (see especially the brief and 
incomplete notices in vv. 15. 16 f.): at the same time, in other 


1 Perhaps, indeed (Schrad. p. 477; Ryssel, pp. xiv, xix; Kuen. § 34. 9), 
wv. 16-18 are also due to the compiler, who, designing them as the con- 
clusion of the Avamaic narrative of the building of the Temple, may have 
written them in the same language. 
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respects the particulars are full and graphic (vv. 9». 13); so that 
in all probability the narrative has merely been somewhat altered 
in form, and abridged, from the memoirs of Ezra.) 

Neh. 1, 1—7, 73° is an excerpt, to all appearance unaltered, 
from the memoirs of Nehemiah,—the register, 7, 6-73* (relating 
to the time of Zerubbabel), being, of course, as expressly stated 
in v. 5°, an earlier document found by Nehemiah, and incor- 
porated by him in his memoirs. 

In Neh. 7, 73°—c. 10 Zara reappears; and both Ezra and 
Nehemiah are mentioned in the third person (8, 1-6 &c.: in 8, 
g. 10, 1 alone Nehemiah receives the Persian title, “the 
Tirshatha” [cf. 7, 65. 70. Ezr. 2, 63 of Zerubbabel]). The con- 
nexion of the section with 1, 1—7, 73% is also imperfect; 
for 7, 73°. c. 8 is not the sequel to 7, 4-5 (Neh.’s purpose to 
class the people genealogically), but relates to an entirely different 
matter, viz. the people’s engaging to observe the Mosaic law. 
it cannot therefore be regarded as a continuation of Nehemiah’s 
narrative, though it 1s not questioned that it is based upon a 
well-informed, contemporary source, perhaps here and there 
modified by the compiler: by many critics this source is sup- 
posed to be the memoirs of Ezra. 


So Ewald, 7st. i. 192; Berth. p. 8; Schrader, Zzz/. § 237 ; Ryssel, 
pp- xvi, xx; Oettli, p. 150; and at least for 9, 6—10, 40 (except the list of 
names, 10, 3-14 [2-13]) Stade, Gesch. li. 153, 178, 179, who points to the 
great similarity of the prayer in c. 9 with that in Ezr. 9 (in Neh, 9, 6 the 
words And Ezra spake should very possibly be restored from the LXX: so 
Berth., Ryssel, Stade). It is true, the section exhibits some affinities with 
the style of the compiler ; but they are not here sufficiently numerous or 
marked to indicate identity of author: they are rather (as in the case of Ezr. 
7, 27—c. 9) due to the fact that the theme is in part similar (the functions of 
the Levites, theocratic ordinances, &c.), and that some of the expressions 
used by the Chronicler were already current in Ezra’s time. It is remarked 
justly by Kuenen, that in point of grammar and literary style Neh. 7, 73>— 
c. 10 stands on a much higher level than the narratives which proceed from 
the pen of the Chronicler : so the prayer in c. 9, for instance, shows no traces 
of his peculiar mannerisms. For details of the style, see Kuenen, § 34. 13. 


To c. 11, on the other hand, the remark in 7, 4 forms a natural 
introduction,? though the narrative is hardly continued wxo 


1 Keil’s explanation (Zz. § 146. 3) of the change of person is most inadequate. 
2 So Ew. v. 159 zole ; Kuen. § 29. 9; Smend, p. 23; Stade, ii, 98, 174; 
Ryssel, p. xix. 
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tenore, for no allusion is made to the “assembly” mentioned .in 
7, 5, and the absence of all notice of Nehemiah’s initiative, so 
prominent in 7, 1-5, is remarkable. In all probability, the par- 
ticulars contained in c. 11 are based upon materials left by 
Nehemiah himself, or dating from his time, but not strictly a 
continuation of the memoirs of 1, I—7, 73%. 

Inc. 12f., 12, 27-43. 13, 1-31 (in the first person) are two 
additional extracts from Nehemiah’s memoirs, the former pro- 
bably in the introductory and concluding verses (12, 27-30. 
42 f.) somewhat altered in form, or glossed, by the compiler.! 
The lists in 12, 1-7. 8 f. 12-21 may be regarded as derived from 
other, older sources, accessible to the compiler: it is a plausible 
conjecture of Wellh.’s that the ‘ Book of Chronicles” mentioned 
in 12, 23 is one of them: 12, tof. 22-26 (relating to circum- 
stances after the age of Nehemiah), 12, 44-7 (in which “ the days 
of Nehemiah” are referred to as past) will be due to the compiler.” 

It is manifest that we possess the memoirs neither of Ezra nor of Nehe- 
miah in their integrity. Those of Ezra, besides showing in parts (see above) 
marks of condensation, end (as it seems) in the midst of the narrative 
of his reforms (cf. Kuenen, De Chronol. &c. p. 42 ff.): in those of Neh., 7, 
5° promises what is not described, and the account of the dedication of the 
walls is introduced abruptly, and without mention of the date or other circum- 
stances which Neh.’s generally careful and methodical style would entitle us 
to expect. The connexion of 13, i (or 4) with what precedes is also imper- 
fect ; comp. Ryssel, pp. xvii, 346; Kuen. § 33. 13.% 

On the style of Ezra and Nehemiah much need not be said. 
From a literary point of view, Nehemiah’s memoirs are superior 
to other parts of the two books. Nehemiah writes Hebrew easily 
and naturally. As might be expected, his memoirs contain 
examples of late words and idioms;* but they are much less 
numerous and marked than those which occur in the writings of 


1 Comp. 12, 43 with 2 Ch. 20, 27. Ezr. 6, 22 (also 3, 13). 

? Notice also the resemblance of 12, 24> with 2 Ch. 5, 13. 8, 14. 29, 25, 
and with 1 Ch, 26, 16, cf. 12 (‘‘ward against ward”): the absence of the 
verb in 12, 44” (p. 504, No. 27); 12, 45°. 2 Ch. 35, 15 (also 8, 14. 35, 4 
Solomon); 12, 46 the infin. as subst. p. 505, No. 28, and 2 Ch. 29, 30. 35, 15. 

* That 13, I-3 is not to be referred to the compiler, appears both from the 
general difference of tone and from WW v. 1, and “four God” v, 2 (see 
p- 519). With vw 1» comp. 8, 14 f. 

4 As 2,6 jOrs 4, 23 (H. 17) JS with the zomzn. ; 5, 7 sbno = 10 consult, 
as in Aram. (Dan, 4, 24); 5, 15 voy ; 13, 6 yp (2:€har8) 92." Danart, .6, 
¥3. In early Hebrew, Pd); 13, 24 DY) DY (p. 505, No. 35). 
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the Chronicler ; his syntax also is more classical than his. Ezra’s 
style approaches slightly more than Neh.’s does to that of the 
compiler; this may be partly due to modifications which the 
compiler has allowed himself to introduce into his extracts from 
Ezra’s memoirs: partly it may be due to the fact that Ezra was 
a priest, and consequently used more words belonging to the 
priestly terminology than Nehemiah did. 
Examples of recurring phrases in the memoirs of Neh. :— 


WIGOu, 2,8, 12. 18. 5, 19. 6, 14. 75 5. 13, 14. 22. 29. 31. 

DID) ONN zvodles and deputies, for the magnates of Judah: 2, 16. 4, 
14. 19. 5, 7.7, 5: cf the nobles of Judah 6, 13. 13, 17:1 the “deputies” 
12, 40, 13, 11. 17. (D°33D only Ezr. 9, 2 in this sense besides. ) 

His D°Y3 young men are mentioned: 4, 23. 5, 10. 13, 19. 

Remember unto me, O my God, for good (or similar phrases): 5, 19. 6, 14. 
13, 14, 22. 20> 31. 

God of heaven 1, 4. 5. 2, 4. 20 is a post-exilic expression often used in con- 
verse with heathen, or placed in their mouth: Ezr. 1, 2 (= 2 Ch. 36, 23). 
Reel .O NO pL On ell 820-235 ON. Fo ODaNsy 2515. 10.03 7.eAs Only, 
once earlier, Gen. 24, 7 J (where, however, ‘‘and God of the earth” has 
perhaps fallen out: so LXX, cf. v. 3). 

Neh. is also fond of IW = that (*5), which is found also in Dan. Eccl. 
Est., and occasionally in pre-exilic writings, but is #0¢ used by the Chronicler. 
See Neh. 2, 5. 10. 4, 6. 7, 65 (= Ezr. 2, 63). 8, 14. 15. 10, 31. 13, I. 19. 22. 

Our God is an expression occurring frequently in the parts assigned above 
to the memoirs of both Ezr. and Neh.: it is never used by the Chronicler 
when speaking in his own person. 


Nore.—In the Greek Bible, the Book of Ezra appears in two forms: 
2 Esdras representing—of course with the textual variations usual in LXX— 
the Hebrew ‘‘Ezra;” and 1 Esdras? incorporating the Hebrew “‘ Ezra” 
(with variations) with other matter, as exhibited in the following table :— 


1 Esdr. 1 = 2 Ch. 35, I1—36, 21. 
3 21 —14 — zr. 1. 
» 2, 15-25 = 99 4, 7-24. 
Seb ees 6 = * an * 
» 5, 7-70 = Ezr, 2, I—4, 5. 
4g OH = »» C 5—6, 
Hp ey), BE = aC 10: 
9 9; 37-55 = Neh. 7, 73°—8, 13%. 


1 p99NM is an Aramaic word, used in North Israel (p. 422 note *), but never 
applied to the nobles of Judah, except Jer. 27, 20. 39, 6, in two passages not 
in the LXX, and probably of later origin than Jer.’s own time (cf. pp. 248, 
254, 255). Only besides Is, 34, 12 (of Edom) and Eccl. 10, 17 (oyN7}2): 

2 So in the English Apocrypha ; in the Vulgate 3 Isdras (1 Esdras = our 
Ezra; 2 Esdras = Nehemiah; 4 Esdras= the Engl. 2 Lzra). 
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The termination is abrupt ; probably the concluding parts of the book have 
been lost. The section 3, I—5, 6 has been borrowed by the compiler from 
some independent source; it describes how three of the guards of Darius 
agreed to test their wisdom by writing three sentences and placing them 
under Darius’ pillow, to be read and adjudicated on by him in the morning. 
One wrote, ‘‘ Wine is the strongest ;” another, ‘‘ The king is the strongest ;” 
the third, ‘‘ Women are the strongest ; but, above all things, truth beareth 
away the victory.” In the morning, each defends his thesis at length before 
the king; the conclusion of the third, whose name was Zorobabel (4, 2) 
that ‘‘truth endureth, and is strong for ever,” is greeted by the people with 
applause. Darius bids him ask what he will; and he seizes the opportunity 
to remind the king of a vow made by him at his accession to restore the 
Jews. Darius thereupon issues a decree, permitting the Jews to return from 
exile, taking back with them their sacred vessels, and to rebuild the Temple, 
and granting them many other privileges. This representation, attributing 
the restoration of the Jews to Darius, is evidently in direct conflict with 
Ezra 1. The position assigned to Ezr. 4, 7-24 is also thoroughly unsuitable. 
Different motives have been assigned for the compilation: probably the 
writer wished partly to stimulate his countrymen to a more zealous observance 
of the Law (note the transition from Ezr. 10 to Neh. 7, 73 ff.), partly by the 
example of the munificence of Cyrus and Darius to gain for them the favour 
of some foreign ruler—perhaps one of the Ptolemies.' | The parts which 
correspond with the Heb. Ezra are translated in a freer and more flowing 
style than in the LXX; but the translation is important for the criticism of 
the Hebrew text of Ezra, which in some cases may be restored by its aid. 


1 Comp. Ewald, Hist. v. p. 1201.3; Lupion, in the Speakers Comm. on the 
Apocrypha, in fr IO. 
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ALPHABETICAL poems, 345 f., 379, 428, 
431, 

Anthropomorphisms, 7, 114, 121, 133, 

Antiochus Epiphanes, 46rff., 477 f. 

Aramaic, 239, 240, 427, 471-3, 512 2%., 
514, 516. 
a parts of the OT. written in, 
239, 458, 471-3, 482, 508, 515, 516. 
Aramaisms, 148, 227, 301, 352, 361, 379; 
404, 408, 421f., 426f., 444-6, 455, 
473-5» 502 ff., 518, 519. 

Archaisms, imaginary, I17, 499. 

Apocalyptic literature, 482. 

Authorship of the OT., according to 
the Jews, xxviii ff. 


Babylon, prophecies relating to, 2o1 f., 
205, 209, 217 ff., 250-2, 316-8, 323; 
cf, 308-10, 

Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Israel, 176 f. 

Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Judah, 176 f, 

Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah, 


495 ff., 499, 502. 
Book of the Wars of Jehovah, 114. 


Canon of the OT., xxiii ff. 

‘Chaldee, the term a misnomer, 471. 

Chronicles, term explained, 177, 486. 

sources of, 495 ff. 

historical view of, 356, 493f., 
500-2. 

Chronology, inexact, xiv zofe, 465 mole. 

Compilers, method of, 3f., 12 ff,, 18-20 
so ff., 62f., 64: 

Covenant, Book of the, 28, 33, 115. 

Little Book of the, 20, 36 f. 


” 
” 


” 


D2, symbol explained, 97. 

David, Chronicler’s view of, 356, 500 f. 
Davidic Psalms, 352-8. 

Day of Jehovah, 197, 2871., 296, 319 
Decalogue, double text of, 30 ff. 


Deuteronomic writers, 97 ff., 101, 106 f,, 
154-8, 168, 175, 180-4, 187-9, 190 ff. 

Deuteronomy compared with earlier 
books of the Pent., 68-72, 75-7, 79, 
80 f, 

An relation to the Priests’ 

Code of, 77-9, 130, 
137 f. 

scope of, 72 ff. 

style of, gt ff. 


> 


; Double narratives, 7f., 13, 15, 16f., 


21-4, 25f., 27, 29, 35, 58, 59f., 98f., 
r6rf., 165 ff., 169 f., 172. 
Dramatic poetry, 338, 387, 416, 
Dramatic style of representation, 222, 
310 f, 


E, symbol explained, 12. 

,, characteristics of, 110-18. 

Edom, prophecies directed against, 
2%3f,,.222-240, 200, 272, 207 1i.; ch. 
200. 

Elegy, form of the Hebrew, 343, 428-30. 

Elohim (God), peculiarities in use of 
term, Xx, 9, Ir, 20, 349f., 503. 

Elohist, term explained, 9. 

Ezekiel, relation to the Priests’ Code of, 
45 ff, 123, 132f., 198 ff.,.270. 

Ezra, memoirs of, 511 ff., 518. 

did not close the Canon of the 
OT., xxvi-xxxi. 


Genesis, mode of composition of, 18 f, 
Greek words in the OT., 423, 470f. 


H, symbol explained, 45. 

Hagiographa, 337. 

Hebrew, dialects of, 178, 421-3, 427, 519. 

late, characterised or _ illus- 
trated, xx f., 227, 293, 301, 
336, 352, 361, 379, 404, 408, 
426 f., 437, 444-7, 455) 
473-6, 483, 498 f., 502 ff., 
Bia, 510; 5EO 4, 


” 
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Hexateuch, term explained, 4. 
Holiness, the Law of, 43 ff£., 54, 138 ff. 


Incense, altar of, 35, 39. 
Inscriptions quoted or referred to— 
Aramaic, xxi, 239 f., 470, 472f., 
Bie. 
Assytian, 195, 202, 205, 315+ 
Babylonian, 468, 470. 
Hebrew, 422. 
Persian, 512, 514. 
Inspiration of the OT., xi ff. 
Isaiah, prophecies incorrectly attributed 
to, 20rf., 208 ff., 213 f., 217, 223 ff. 
», historical writings referred to, 
196, 496, 497 f. 


J, symbol explained, 12. 

,, characteristics of, 110-18. 

ashar, Book of, ror, 114, 182 (cf. xx). 
E, symbol explained, 12. 


,, difficulties in the analysis of, 12, 14, | 


15, 17f., 36, 62, 109 f. 
Jeremiah, prophecies doubtfully or in- 
correctly attributed to, 239 f., 250-2. 
* double text of, 248, 253 f. 
Judges, Deuteronomic standpoint of the 
compiler, 154-8, 162, 


Kethubim, xxiii, 336. 
Kings, date of Book of, 188. 
» sources of, 176 ff., 192 f. 
», | Deuteronomic standpoint of the 
compiler, 175, 180-3, 189 ff. 


Laws, groups of, 26, 33f., 68 ff., 84f., 
135 f. 

Legislation, Hebrew, gradual growth 
of, “33% 35, 5if. 54; 80, X35f, 
144-6, - 


Maccabeean Psalms, 360, 363, 364 f. 
Maccabees, age of the, 364 f., 462. 
Megilloth, 409. 

Metre in Hebrew poetry, 339 f. 
Midrash, 497, 502. 

Mishnah, language of, 444 ff, 455, 


474. 
Moab, language of, 422. 
Moses, xix, 28, 117 mote, 144-6. 


Nehemiah, memoirs of, 511, 517 ff. 
“A library said to have been 
founded by, xxv f. 


New Hebrew, 444, 447) 473) 474, 483. 


INDEX. 


Old Testament, Christ's use of the, xiv f. 

Order of Books of the OT. according ta 
the Jews, xxiii f, 

Origins, Book of, 9. 


P, symbol explained, 9. 

Parallel passages, difficulty of determin- 
ing priority from, 292, 318, 327 f., 
361, 408. 

Parallelism in Hebrew poetry, 340 ff., 
373+ 

Persian words in the OT., g22f., 446, 
455, 469 f., 473, 474 f. 

Personification, 228, 366 f. 

Poetry, Hebrew, 114, 338 ff. 

Priesthood, stages in the history of the, 
77) 130-3, 145-7. 

Priests’ Code, term explained, 9. 


ee, characteristics of, 8, tof., 
118-28, 147f. 
5 probable date of, 128 ff. 


i synopsis of, 150. 
Prophets, the Former, 96. 
Prophets, the Latter, 195. 
Prophetical narrative of the Hexateuch, 
110, 111 ff. 
Prophetical narratives in the Book of 
Kings, 178 f., 184 f., 187. 
Proverb, the Hebrew, 370. 
Psalms, titles of, 347-9, 351 f£ 
a dates of, 359 ff. 
" Temple, 356 f. 
Purim, meaning of term unknown, 455. 


Qohéleth, term.explained, 437, cf. xxi. 


Shaddai, name of God, rr9. 

See Temple-, 348, 356f., so2 (cf. 
XX). 

Sirach, Jesus, son of (Ben-Sira), pro- 
verbs of (Ecclesiasticus), xxi, xxiv, 
447, 483. 

Speeches often composed or expanded 
by the compiler, 84, 158 z., 168, 181, 
182 f., 184, 186, 498 f. 


Térah (law), 28, 145, 285 f., 296. 


\ 
Wisdom-Literature, 368-70, 385, 436, 
442. 
Wisdom, personification of, 370, 371 f. 
Wise men in ancient Israel, 368 f. 


Zechariah, prophecies incorrectly attri 
buted to, 324-33. : 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. With a View of tho 
State of the Roman World at the Birth of Christ. By 
GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church 
History in Yale College. 8vo, $2.50, 


THE BOSTON ADVERTISER.—“ Prof. Fisher has displayed in this, as in his 
previous published writings, that catholicity and that calm judicial quality of 
mind which are so indispensable to a true historical critic.” 


THE EXAMINER.—‘*The volume is not a dry repetition of well-known facts. 
ft bears the marks of original research. Every page glows with freshness of 
material and choiceness of diction.” 


THE EVANGELIST,—‘* The volume contains an amount of information tha 
makes it one of the most useful of treatises for a student in philosophy ang 
theology, and must secure for it a place in his library as a standard authority.” 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By GEORGE P. 
FISHER, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
Yale University. Svo, with numerous maps, $3.50. 


This work is in several respects notable. It gives an able presenta- 
tion of the subject in a single volume, thus supplying the need of a 
complete and at the same time condensed survey of Church History. 
It will also be found much broader and more comprehensive than other 
books of the kind. The following ‘will indicate its aim and scope. 


FROM THE PREFACE.—‘ There are two particulars in which I have sought 
to make the narrative specially serviceable. In the first place the attempt has 
been made to exhibit fully the relations of the history of Christianity and of the 
Church to contemporaneous secular history. * * * I have tried to bring out 
more distinctly than i3 usually done the interaction of events and changes in the 
political sphere, with the phenomena which belong more strictly to the ecclesiasti- 
cal and religious province, In the second place it has seemed to me possible to 
present a, tolerably complete survey of the history of theological doctrine. * * * 

«Tt has appeared to me better to express frankly the conclusions to which my 
investigations have led me, on a variety of topics where differences of opinion 
exist, than to take refuge in ambiguity or silence. Something of the dispassionate 
temper of an onlooker may be expected to result from historical studies if long 
pursucd; nor is this an evil, if there is kept alivea warm sympathy with the spirit 
of holiness and love, wherever it is manifest. 

«As this book is designed not for technical students exclusively, but for intel- 
ligent reade”s generally, the temptation to enter into extended and minute discua> 
slous on perplexed or coniroverted topics has been resisted.” 


STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 


— 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By PHILIP SCHAFF, 
D.D. New Edition, re-written and enlarged. Vol. 1.—Apos« 
tolic Christianity, A.D. 1-100. Vol. li.-Ante-Nicene Chris 
tianity, A.D. 100-325. Vol. Ilii-Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Christianity, A.D. 311-600. Vol. IV.-Medizval Christianity, 
A.D. 590-1073. 8vo, price per vol., $4.00. 


This work is extremely comprehensive. All subjects that properly 
belong to a complete sketch are treated, including the history of Chris- 
tian art, hymnology, accounts of the lives and chief works of the 
Fathers of the Church, etc. The great theological, christological, and 
anthropological controversies of the period are duly sketched ; and in 
all the details of history the organizing hand of a master is distinctly 
seen, shaping the mass of materials into order and system. 


PROF. GEO. P. FISHER, of Yale College.—‘‘ Dr. Schaff has thoroughly and 
successfully accomplished his task. The volumes are replete with evidences of 3 
careful study of the original sources and of an extraordinary and, we might say, 
unsurpassed acquaintance with the modern literature—German, French, and 
English—in the department of ecclesiastical history. They are equally marked by 
a fair-minded, conscientious spirit, as well as by a lucid, animated mode of 
presentation.” 

PROF, ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK, D.D.—‘*In no other single work of 
its kind with which I am acquainted will students and general readers find so 
much to instruct and interest them.” 

DR. JUL. MULLER, of Halle.—‘‘It is the only history of the first six cen-~ 
turies which truly satisfies the wants of the present age. It is rich in results of 
original investigation.” 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, IN CHRONOLOCI- 
CAL TABLES. A Synchronistic View of the Events, Charac- 
teristics, and Culture of each period, including the History of 
Polity, Worship, Literature, and Doctrines, together with two 
Supplementary Tables upon the Church in America; and an 
Appendix, containing the series of Councils, Popes, Patri- 
archs, and other Bishops, and a full Index. By the late 
HENRY B. SMITH, D.D., Professor in the Union Theologie 
cal Seminary of the City of New York. Revised Edition. 
Folio, $5.00. 

REV. DR. W. G. T. SHEDD.—*‘ Prof. Smith’s Historical Tables are v2. best 
fhat I know of in any language. In preparing such a work, with somuch care and 


research, Prof. Smith has furnished to the student an apparatus that will be of 
life-long service to him” 


REV. DR. WILLIAM ADA™MiS.—* The labor expended upon such a work is 
tmmense, and its accuracy and completeness do honor to the research and 
scholarship of its author, aad are an invaluable acquisition to our literature.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. By 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D. With Maps and Plans. 
New Edition from New Plates, with the author’s latest revis: 
ions Part I.—From Abraham to Samuel. Part I!.—From 
Samuel to the Captivity. Part IIl.-From the Captivity to 
the Christian Era. Three vols., 12mo (sold separately), each 
$2.00. 


The same—Westminster Edition. Three vols., 8vo (sold in sets 
only), per set, $9.00. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. 
With an introduction on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. 
By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D. New Edition from 
New Plates. 12mo, $2.00. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOT: 
LAND. By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D. 8vo, $1.50. 


In all that concerns the external characteristics of the seenes and 
persons described, Dr. Stanley is entirely at home. His books are not 
ary records of historic events, but animated pictures of historic scenes 
and of the actors in them, while the human motives and aspects of 
events are brought out in bold and full relief. 


THE LONDON CRITIC.—‘“ Earnest, eloquent, learned, with a style that ig 
never monotonous, but luring through its cloquence, the lectures will maintain 
his fame as author, scholar, and divine. We could point out many passages that 
glow with a true poetic fire, but there are hundreds pictorially rich and poetically 
true. The reader experiences no weariness, for in every page and paragraph 
there is something to engage the mind and refresh the soul.” 


THE NEW ENGLANDER.—“ We have first to express our admiration of the 
grace and grapbic beanty of his style. The felicitous discrimination in the use 
of language which appears on every page is especially requircd on these topics, 
where the author’s position might so easily be mistaken through an unguarded 
statement. Dr. Stanley is possessed of the prime quality of an historical student 
and writer—namely, the historical feeling, or scnse, by which conditions of life 
and types of character, remote from our present experience, are vividly con. 
ceived of and truly appreciated.” 


THE N. Y. TIMES.—‘“‘Tbhe Old Testament History is here presented as it 
never was presented before ; with so much clearness, elegance of style, and his- 
toric and literary illustration, not to speak of learning and calmness of judgment, 
that not theologians alone, but also cultivated readers generally, are drawn to its 
pages. In point of style it takes rank with Macaulay’s History and the best 


thapters of Froude.” 


BIBLICAL STUDY. 


BIBLICAL STUDY. Its Principles, Methods, and History. By 
CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and 
Cognate Languages in Union Theological Seminary. Crown 
8vo, $2.50, 


The author has aimed to present a guide to Biblical Study for the 
intelligent layman as well as the theological student and minister of 
the Gospel. At the same time a sketch of the entire history of each 
department of Biblical Study has been given, the stages of its develop- 
ment are traced, the normal is discriminated from the abnormal, and 
the whole is rooted in the methods of Christ.and His Apostles. 


THE BOSTON ADVERTISER.—‘*‘'The principles, methods, and history of 
Biblical study are very fully considered, and it is one of the best works of its kina 
in the language, if not the only book wherein the modern methods of the study 
of the Bible are entered into, apart from direct theological teaching.” 


THE LONDON SPECTATOR.—“ Dr. Briggs’ book is one of much value, not the 
less to be esteemed because of the moderate compass into which its mass of in- 
formation has been compressed.” 


MESSIANIC PROPHECY. The Prediction of the Fulfilment of 
Redemption through the Messiah. A Critical Study of the 
Messianic Passages of the Old Testament in the Order of 
their Development. By CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and the Cognate Languages in the Union 
Theological Seminary. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


In this work the author develops and traces ‘‘the prediction of 
the fulfilment of redemption through the Messiah” through the whole 
series of Messianic passages and prophecies in the Old Testament. 
Beginning with the first vague intimations of the great central thought 
of redemption he arrays one prophecy after another ; indicating clearly 
the general condition, mental and spiritual, out of which each prophecy 
arises ; noting the gradual widening, deepening, and clarification of 
the prophecy as it is developed from one prophet to another to the 
end of the Old Testament canon. 


THE LONDON ACADEMY.—‘His new book on Messianic Prophecy is a 
werthy companion to his indispensable text-book on Biblical study. He has pro- 
duced the first English text-book on the subject of Messianic Prophecy which a 
modern teacher can use.” 


THE EVANGELIST.—* Messianic Prophecy is a subject of no common inter- 
est, and this book is no ordinary book. It is, on the contrary, a work of the very 
first order; the ripe product of years of study upon the highest themes. It is 
exegesis in a master-hand.” 


STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY. According to the Bible and 
the Traditions of the Oriental Peoples. From the Creation 
of Man to the Deluge. By FRANCOIS LENORMANT, Pros 
fessor of Archeology at the National Library of France, etc. 
(Translated from the Second French Edition), With an ins 
troduction by Francis Brown, Associate Professor in Biblical 
Philology, Union Theological Seminary. 12mo, $2.50. 


THE NEW ENGLANDER.—*“ Mr. Lenormant is not only a believer in reve- 
lation, but a devout confessor of what came by Moses; as well as of what came 
by Christ. In this explanation of Chaldean, Babylonian, Assyrian and Phenician 
tradition, he discloses a prodigality of thought and skill allied to greet variety of 
pursuit, and diligent manipulation of what he has secured.” 

THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE.—‘“The work is one that deserves to be studied 
by all students of ancient history, and in particular by ministers of the Gospel, 
whose Office requires them to interpret the Scriptures, and who ought not to be 
ignorant of the latest and most interesting contribution of science to the eluciia- 
tion of the sacred volume.” 


QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By C. H. TOY, 
D.D., Professor of Hebrew in Harvard University. 8vo, $3.50. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST.—* Vextual points are considered carefully, and 
ample and accurate indexes complete the work. The minute and patient 
thoroughness of his examination of passages and the clear and compact arrange- 
ment of his views render his book remarkable. The difficulties of his task were 
great and he has shown rare skill and has attained noteworthy success in meeting 
them.” ‘ 

THE CHRISTIAN EVANGELIST.—“ Prof. Toy’s collection and comparison of 
the passages quoted in the New and Old Testament is a fine, scholarly piece of 
work. It surpasses anything that has been done by European scholarship in this 
field.” 


THE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF GENESIS. By GEORGE 
SMITH, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British 
Museum. A New Edition, revised and corrected (with addi- 
tions), by A. H. Sayce, 8vo, $3.00, 


THE N. Y. GUARDIAN.—‘“‘ It is impossible in few words to give any adequate 
impression of the exceeding value of this work. This volume is sure to find its 
way into the public libraries of the country, and the important facts which it 
contains sbould be scattered everywhere among the people.” 

THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER.—* The accomplished Assyriologist Prof. 
Sayce has gone over the whole with the advantage of a large number of additional 
texts, and has carefully brought the book up to the level of the present know!- 
edge of the subject. The book as it stands is a very important verification of 
the early Hebrew records.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE. A Critical, His 
torical, and Dogmatic Inquiry into the Origin and Nature 
of the Old.and New Testaments. By GEORGE T. LADD, 
D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Yale 
College. 2 vols.; 8vo, $7.00. : 


J. HENRY THAYER, D.D.—‘‘It is the most elaborate, erudite, judicious dis-< 
cussion of the doctrine of Scripture, in its various aspects, with which I am 
acquainted. Ihave no hesitation in saying that, for enabling a young minister 
to present vicws alike wise and reverent respecting the nature and use of 
Sacred Scripture, nay, for giving him in general a Biblical outlook upon Chris- 
tian theology, both in its theoretical and its practical relations, the faithful study 
of this thorough, candid, scholarly work will be worth to him as much as half 
the studies of his seminary course.” 


GEORGE P. FISHER, D.0., LL.D.—** Professor Ladd’s work is from the pen of 
an able and trained scholar, candid in spirit and thorough in his researches. It 
is so comprehensive in its plan, so complete in the presentation of facts, and so 
closely related to ‘the burning questions’ of the day, that it cannot fail to eniist 
the attention of all earnest students of theology.” 


WORD STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMANT. By MARVIN R. 
VINCENT, D.D. Vol. lL—The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Epistles of Peter, James and Jude. Vol. 
ll.—The Writings of John—The Gospel, the Epistles, the 
Apocalypse. 8vo, per vol., $4.00. Vol. Ill. ready. 


The purpose of the author is to enable the English reader and 
student to get at the original force, meaning, and color of the signifi- 
cant words and phrases as used by the different writers. An introduc- 
tion to the comments upon each book sets forth nm compact form what 
is known about the author—how, where, with what object. and 
with what peculiarities of style he wrote. Dr. Vincent has gathered 
from all sources and put in an easily comprehended form a great quan- 
tity of information of much value to the critical expert as well as to 
the studious layman who wishes to get at the real spirit of the Greek 
text. 


REV. DR. HOWARD CROSBY.—* Dr. Vincent’s ‘Word Studies in the New 
Testament’ is a delicious book. As a Greek scholar, a clear thinker, a logical 
reasoner, a master in English, and a devout sympathizer with the truths of reve- 
lation, Dr. Vincent is just the man to interest and edify the Church with such a 
work as this. There are few scholars who, to such a degree as Dr. Vincent, 
mingle scholarly attainment with aptness to impart knowledge in attractive form. 
All Bible-readers should enjoy and profit by these delightful ‘ Word Studies.’ ” 


DR. THEO, L. CUYLER, in The N. Y. Hvangelist.—‘‘The very things which 
a young minister—and many an older one also—ought to know about the chief 
words in his New Testament he will be able to learn in this affluent volume. 
Years of close study by one of our brightest Greek scholars, have been condensed 
into its pages.” 
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